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CALAVERAS    COUNTY. 


TN  compliance  with  the  request  .of  a  friend  of  mine, 

wrote  me  from  the  East,  I  called  on  good-natured,  gar- 
rulous old  Simon  Wheeler,  and  inquired  after  my  friend's 
friend,  Leonidas  IV.  Smiley,  as  requested  to  do,  and  I  here- 
unto append  the  result.  I  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
Leonidas  W.  Smiley  is  a  myth  ;  that  my  friend  never  knew 
such  a  personage  ;  and  that  he  only  conjectured  that,  if  I 
asked  old  Wheeler  about  him,  it  would  remind  him  of  his 
infamous  Jim  Smiley,  and  he  would  go  to  work  and  bore  me 
nearly  to  death  with  some  infernal  reminiscence  of  him  as 
long  and  tedious  as  it  should  be  useless  to  me..  If  that  was 
the  design,  it  certainly  succeeded. 

I  found  Simon  Wheeler  dozing  comfortably  by  the  bar- 
room stove  of  the  old,  dilapidated  tavern  in  the  ancient 
mining  camp  of  Angel's,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  fat,  and 
bald-headed,  and  had  an  expression  of  winning  gentleness 
and  simplicity  upon  his  tranquil  countenance.  He  roused  up 
and  gave  me  good-day.  I  told  him  a  friend  of  mine  had 
commissioned  me  to  make  some  enquiries  about  a  cherished 
companion  of  his  boyhood,  named  Leonidas  W.  Smiley — 
Rev.  Leonidas  W.  Smiley,  a  young  minister  of  the  gospel, 
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who  he  had  heard  was  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Angel's 
Camp.  I  added  that,  if  Mr.  Wheeler  could  tell  me  anything 
about  this  Rev.  Leonidas  W.  Smiley,  I  would  feel  under 
many  obligations  to  him. 

Simon  Wheeler  backed  me  into  a  corner,  and  blockaded 
me  there  with  his  chair,  and  then  sat  me  down  and  reeled  off 
the  monotonous  narrative  which  follows  thie  paragraph.  He 
never  smiled,  he  never  frowned,  he  never  changed  his  voice 
from  the  gentle-flowing  key  to  which  he  ttfned  the  initial 
sentence,  he  never  betrayed  the  slightest  suspicion  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  but  all  through  the  interminable  narrative  there  ran 
a  vein  of  impressive  earnestness  and  sincerity,  which  showed 
me  plainly  that,  so  far  from  his  imagining  that  there  was 
anything  ridiculous  or  funny  about  his  story,  he  regarded  it 
as  a  really  important  matter,  and  admired  its  two  heroes  as 
men  of  transcendent  genius  in  finesse.  To  me,  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  drifting  serenely  along  through  such  a  queer  yarn 
without  ever  smiling,  was  exquisitely  absurd.  As  I  said 
before,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  what  he  knew  of  Rev.  Leoni- 
das W.  Smiley,  and  he  replied  as  follows.  I  let  him  go  on 
in  his  own  way,  and  never  interrupted  him  once  : 

There  was  a  feller  here  once  by  the  name  of  Jim  Smiley, 
in  the  winter  of  '49— or  may  be  it  was  the  spring  of  '50 — I 
don't  recollect  exactly,  somehow,  though-  what  makes  me 
think  it  was  one  or  the  other  is  because  I  remember  the  big 
flume  wasn't  finished  when  he  first  came  to  the  camp  ;  but 
any  way,  he  was  the  curiosest  man  about  always  betting  on 
anything  that  turned  up  you  ever  see,  if  he  could  get  any- 
body to  bet  on  the  other  side  ;  and  if  he  couldn't,  he'd 
change  sides.  Anyway  that  suited  the  other  man  would  suit 
him— anyway  just  so's  he  got  a  bet,  lie  was  satisfied.  But 
still  he  was  lucky,  uncommon  lucky  ;  he  most  always  come 
out  winner.  He  was  always  ready  and  laying  for  a  chance  ; 
there  couldn't  be  no  solit'ry  thing  mentioned  but  that  feller'd 
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offer  to  bet  on  it,  and  take  any  side  you  please,  as  I  was  just 
telling  you.  If  there  was  a  horse-race,  you'd  find  him  flush, 
or  you'd  find  him  busted  at  the  end  of  it ;  if  there  was  a 
dog-fight,  he'd  bet  on  it ;  if  there  was  a  cat-fight,  he'd  bet 
on  it ;  if  there  was  a  chicken-fight,  he'd  bet  on  it ;  why,  if 
there  was  two  birds  setting  on  a  fence,  he  would  bet  you 
which  one  would  fly  first ;  or  if  there  was  a  camp-meeting, 
he  would  be  there  reg'lar,  to  bet  on  Parson  Walker,  which 
he  judged  to  be  the  best  exhorter  about  here,  and  so  he  was, 
too,  and  a  good  man.  If  he  even  seen  a  straddle-bug  start 
to  go  anywheres,  he  would  bet  you  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  get  wherever  he  was  going  to,  and  if  you  took  him 
up,  he  would  f  oiler  that  straddle-bug  to  Mexico  but  what  he 
would  find  out  where  he  was  bound  for  and  how  long  he 
was  on  the  road.  Lots  of  the  boys  here  has  seen  that 
Smiley,  and  can  tell  you  about  him.  Why,  it  never  made 
no  difference  to  him — he  would  bet  on  any  thing — the 
dangdest  feller.  Parson  Walker's  wife  laid  very  sick  once, 
for  a  good  while,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  warn't  going  to 
save  her  ;  but  one  morning  he  come  in,  and  Smiley  asked 
how  she  was,  and  he  said  she  was  considerable  better — 
thank  the  Lord  for  his  infnit  mercy — and  coming  on  so 
smart  that,  with  the  blessing  of  Prov'dence,  she'd  get  well 
yet ;  and  Smiley,  before  he  thought,  says,  "  Well,  I'll  risk 
two-and-a-half  that  she  don't,  anyway." 

Thish-yer  -Smiley  had  a  mare — the  boys  called  her  the  fif- 
teen-minute nag,  but  that  was  only  in  fun,  you  know,  be- 
cause, of  course,  she  was  faster  than  that — and  he  used  to 
win  money  on  that  horse,  for  all  she  was  so  slow  and  always 
had  the  asthma,  or  the  distemper,  or  the  consumption,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  They  used  to  give  her  two  or  three 
hundred  yards'  start,  and  then  pass  her  under  way ;  but 
always  at  the  fag-end  of  the  race  she'd  get  excited  and  des- 
perate-like, and  come  cavorting  and  straddling  up,  and  scat- 
tering her  legs  around  limber,  sometimes  in  the  air,  and 
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sometimes  out  to  one  side  amongst  the  fences,  and  kicking 
up  m-o-r-e  dust  and  raising  m-o-r-e  racket  with  her  cough- 
ing and  sneezing  and  blowing  her  nose — and  always  fetch  up 
at  the  stand  just  about  a  neck  ahead,  as  near  as  you  could 
cypher  it  down. 

And  he  had  a  little  small  bull  pup,  that  to  look  at  him 
you'd  think  he  wan't  worth  a  cent,  but  to  set  around  and 
look  ornery,  and  lay  for  a  chance  to  steal  something.  But 
as  soon  as  money  was  upon  him,  he  was  a  different  dog  ;  his 
under-jaw'd  begin  to  stick  out  like  the  fo'castle  of  a  sieam- 
boat,  and  his  teeth  would  uncover,  and  shine  savage  like  the 
furnaces.  And  a  dog  might  tackle  him,  and  bully-rag  him, 
and  bite  him,  and  throw  him  over  his  shoulder  two  or  three 
times,  and  Andrew  Jackson — which  was  the  name  of  the 
pup — Andrew  Jackson  would  never  let  on  but  what  lie  was 
satisfied,  and  hadn't  expected  nothing  else — and  the  bets 
being  doubled  and  doxibled  on  the  other  side  all  the  time, 
till  the  money  was  all  up  ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  he  would 
grab  that  other  dog  jest  by  the  j'int  of  his  hind  leg  and 
freeze  to  it — not  chaw,  you  understand,  but  only  jest  grip 
and  hang  on  till  they  throwed  up  the  sponge,  if  it  was  a 
year.  Smiley  always  come  out  winner  on  that  pup,  till  he 
harnessed  a  dog  once  that  didn't  have  no  hind  legs,  because 
they'd  been  saw'd  off  by  a  circiilar  saw,  and  when  the  thing 
had  gone  along  far  enough,  and  the  money  was  all  up,  and 
he  come  to  make  a  snatch  for  his  pet  holt,  he  saw  in  a  mi- 
nute how  he'd  been  imposed  on,  and  how  the  other  dog  had 
Mm  in  the  door,  so  to  speak,  and  he  'penred  surprised,  and 
then  he  looked  sorter  discouraged-like,  and  didn't  try  no 
more  to  win  the  fight,  and  so  he  got  shucked  out  bad.  Ho 
give  Smiley  a  look,  as  much  as  to  say  his  heart  was  broke, 
and  it  was  his  fault,  for  putting  up  a,  dog  that  hadn't  no 
hind  legs  for  him  to  take  holt  of,  which  was  his  main  de- 
pendence in  a  fight,  and  then  he  limped  off  a  piece  and  laid 
down  and  died.  It  was  a  good  pup,  w:,  irew  Jack- 
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son,  and  would  have  made  a  name  for  hisself  if  he'd  lived, 
for  the  stuff  was  in  him,  and  he  had  genius — I  know  it,  be- 
cause he  hadn't  had  no  opportunities  to  speak  of,  and  it 
don't  stand  to  reason  that  a  dog  could  make  such  a  fight  as 
he  could  under  them  circumstances,  if  he  hadn't  no  talent. 
It  always  makes  me  feel  soriy  when  I  think  of  that  last  fight 
of  his'n,  and  the  way  it  turned  out. 

Well,  thish-yer  Smiley  had  rat-tarriers,  and  chicken  cocks, 
and  tom-cats,  and  all  them  kind  of  things,  till  you  couldn't 
rest,  and  you  couldn't  fetch  nothing  for  him  to  bet  on  but 
he'd  match  you.  He  ketched  a  frog  one  day,  and  took  him 
home,  and  said  he  cal'klated  to  edercate  him ;  and  so  he 
never  done  nothing  for  three  months  but  set  in  his  back 
yard  and  learn  that  frog  to  jump.  And  you  bet  you  he  did 
learn  him,  too  ?  He'd  give  him  a  little  punch  behind,  and 
the  next  minute  you'd  see  that  frog  whirling  in  the  air  like 
a  doughnut— see  him  turn  one  summerset,  or  may  be  a 
couple,  if  he  got  a  good  start,  and  come  down  flat-footed  and 
all  right,  like  a  cat.  He  got  him  up  so  in  the  matter  of 
catching  flies,  and  kept  him  in  practice  so  constant,  that  he'd 
nail  a  fly  every  time  as  far  as  he  could  see  him.  Smiley  said 
all  a  frog  wanted  was  education,  and  he  could  do  most  any- 
thing— and  I  believe  him.  Why,  I've  seen  him  set  Dan'l 
Webster  down  here  on  this  floor — Dan'l  Webster  was  the 
name  of  the  frog — and  sing  out,  "  Flies,  Dan'l,  flies  !"  and 
quicker'n  you  could  wink,  he'd  spring  straight  up,  and  snake 
a  fly  off 'n  the  counter  there,  and  flop  down  on  the  floor  again 
as  solid  as  a  gob  of  mud,  and  fall  to  scratching  the  side  of 
his  head  with  his  hind  foot  as  indifferent  as  if  he  hadn't  no 
idea  he'd  been  doin'  any  morn'n  any  frog  might  do.  You 
never  see  a  frog  so  modest  and  straightf or'ard  as  he  was,  for 
all  he  was  so  gifted.  And  when  it  come  to  fair  and  square 
jumping  on  a  dead  level,  he  could  get  over  more  ground  at 
one  straddle  than  any  animal  of  his  breed  you  ever  see. 
Jumping  on  a  dead  level  was  his  strong  suit,  you  under- 
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stand  ;  and  when  it  come  to  that,  Smiley  would  ante  up 
money  on  him  as  long  as  he  had  a  red.  Smiley  was  mon- 
strous proud  of  his  frog,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  fellers 
that  had  travelled  and  been  everywheres,  all  said  he  laid 
over  any  frog  that  ever  tliey  see. 

Well,  Smiley  kept  the  beast  in  a  little  lattice  box,  and  he 
used  to  fetch  him  down  town  sometimes  and  lay  for  a  bet. 
One  day  a  feller — a  stranger  in  the  camp,  he  was — come 
across  him  with  his  box,  and  says  : 

"  What  might  it  be  that  you've  got  in  the  box  1" 

And  Smiley  says,  sorter  indifferent  like,  "  It  might  be  a 
parrot,  or  it  might  be  a  canary,  maybe,  but  it  an't — it's  only 
just  a  frog." 

And  the  feller  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  careful,  and  turned 
it  round  this  way  and  that,  and  says,  "  H'm — so  'tis.  Well, 
what's  lie  good  for  ?" 

"  Well,"  Smiley  says,  easy  and  careless,  "  he's  good  enough 
for  one  thing,  I  should  judge — he  can  outjump,  any  frog  in 
Calaveras  county." 

The  feller  took  the  box  again,  and  took  another  long,  par- 
ticular look,  and  gave  it  back  to  Smiley,  and  says,  very  de- 
liberate, "  Well,  I  don't  see  no  p'ints  about  that  frog  that's 
any  bettern  any  other  frog." 

"  Maybe  you  don't,"  Smiley  says.  "  Maybe  you  under- 
stand frogs,  and  maybe  yeu  don't  understand  'em  ;  maybe 
you've  had  experience,  and  maybe  you  ain't  only  a  amateur, 
as  it  were.  Anyways,  I've  got  my  opinion,  and  I'll  riskforty 
dollars  that  he  can  outjump  any  frog  in  Calaveras  county. ' 

And  the  feller  studied  a  minute,  and  then  says,  kinder  sad 
•  Well,  I'm  only  a  stranger  here,  and  I  an't  got  no  frog ; 
but  if  I  had  a  frog,  I'd  bet  you." 

And  then  Smiley  says,  "That's  all  right — that's  all  right 
—if  you'll  hold  my  box  a  minute,  I'll  go  and  get  you  a  frog." 
And  so  the  feller  took  the  box,  and  put  up  his  forty  dollars 
along  with  Smiloy's,  and  set  down  to  wait. 
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So  he  set  there  a  good  while  thinking  and  thinking  to 
hisself,  and  then  he  got  the  frog  out  and  prized  his  mouth 
open  and  took  a  teaspoon  and  filled  him  full  of  quail  shot — 
filled  him  pretty  near  up  to  his  chin — and  set  him  on  the 
floor.  Smiley  he  went  to  the  swamp  and  slopped  around  in 
the  mud  for  a  long  time,  and  finally  he  ketched  a  frog,  and 
fetched  him  in,  and  gave  him  to  this  feller,  and  says  : 

"  Now,  if  you're  ready,  set  him  alongside  of  Dan'l,  with 
his  fore-paws  just  even  with  Dan'l,  and  I'll  give  the  word." 
Then  he  says,  "  One — two — three — jump  !"  and  him  and 
the  feller  touched  up  the  frogs  from  behind,  and  the  new 
frog  hopped  off,  but  Dan'l  give  a  heave,  and  hyated  up  his 
shoulders— so — like  a  Frenchman,  but  it  wan't  no  use— he 
couldn't  budge  ;  he  was  planted  as  solid  as  an  anvil,  and  he 
couldn't  no  more  stir  than  if  he  was  anchored  out.  Smiley 
was  a  good  deal  surprised,  and  he  was  disgusted  too,  but  he 
didn't  have  no  idea  what  the  matter  was,  of  course. 

The  feller  took  the  money  and  started  away  ;  and  when 
he  was  going  out  at  the  door,  he  sorter  jerked  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder — this  way — at  Dan'l,  and  says  again,  very 
deliberate,  "Well,  I  don't  see  no  p'ints  about  that  frog 
that's  any  better'n  any  other  frog." 

Smiley  he  stood  scratching  his  head  and  looking  down  at 
Dan'l  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he  says,  "  I  do  wonder  what 
in  the  nation  that  frog  throwed  off  for — I  wonder  if  there 
an't  something  the  matter  with  him — he  'pears  to  look  mighty 
baggy,  somehow."  And  he  ketched  Dan'l  by  the  nap  of  the 
neck,  and  lifted  him  up  and  says,  "  Why,  blame  my  cats,  if 
he  don't  weigh  five  pound  !"  and  turned  him  upside  down, 
and  he  belched  out  a  double  handful  of  shot.  And  then  he 
see  how  it  was,  and  he  was  the  maddest  man — he  set  the 
frog  down  and  took  out  after  that  feller,  but  he  never  ketched 
him.  And 

[Here  Simon  Wheeler  heard  his  name  called  from  the 
front  yard,  and  got  up  to  see  what  was  wanted.]  And  turn- 
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ing  to  me  as  he  moved  away,  he  said :  "just  set  where  you 
are,  stranger,  and  rest  easy — I  ain't  going  to  be  gone  a 
second." 

But,  by  your  leave,  I  did  not  think  that  a  continuation  of 
the  history  of  the  enterprising  vagabond  Jim  Smiley  -would 
be  likely  to  afford  me  much  information  concerning  thi 
Leonidas  W.  Smiley,  and  so  I  started  away. 

At  the  door  I  met  the  sociable  Wheeler  returning,  and  he 
button-holed  me  and  recommenced  : 

"  Well,  thish-ycr  Smiley  had  a,  yaller  one-eyed  cow  that 
didn't  have  no  tail,  only  jest  a  short  stump  like  a  bannanner, 
and " 

"  Oh  !  hang  Smiley  and  his  afflicted  cow !"  I  muttered, 
good-naturedly,  and  bidding  the  old  gentleman  good  day,  I 
departed. 


A  COMPLAINT  ABOUT  CORRESPONDENTS, 
DATED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

WHAT  do  you  take  us  for  on  this  side  of  the  continent  1 
I  am  addressing  myself  personally,  and  with  aspe- 
rity, to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  How  do  you  suppose  our  minds  are  constituted, 
that  you  will  write  us  such  execrable  letters — such  poor, 
bald,  uninteresting  trash  1  You  complain  that  by  the  time 
a  man  has  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  six  months,  he  seems  to 
lose  all  concern  about  matters  and  things  and  people  in  the 
distant  East,  and  ceases  to  answer  the  letters  of  his  friends 
and  even  his  relatives.  It  is  your  own  fault.  You  need  a 
lecture  on  the  subject— a  lecture  which  ought  to  read  about 
as  follows  : — 

There  is  only  one  brief,  solitary  law  for  letter- writing,  and 
yet  you  either  do  not  know  that  law,  or  else  you  are  so 
stupid  that  you  never  think  of  it.  It  is  very  easy  and  sim- 
ple :—  Write  only  about  things  and  people  your  correspon- 
dent takes  a  living  interest  in. 

Can  you  not  remember  that  law,  hereafter,  and  abide  by 
it  1  If  you  are  an  old  friend  of  the  person  you  are  writing 
to,  you  know  a  number  of  his  acquaintances,  and  you  can 
rest  satisfied  that  even  the  most  trivial  things  you  can  write 
about  them  will  be  read  with  avidity  out  here  on  the  edge 
of  sunset. 

Yet  how  do  you  write  ? — how  do  the  most  of  you  write  ] 
Why,  you  drivel  and  drivel  and  drivel  along  in  your  wooden- 
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headed  way  about  people  one  never  heard  of  before,  and 
things  which  one  knows  nothing  at  all  about  and  cares  less. 
There  is  no  sense  in  that.  Let  rile  show  up  your  style  with 
a  specimen  or  so.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  my  Aunt 
Nancy's  last  letter — received  four  years  ago,  and  not 
answered  immediately— not  at  all,  I  may  say : — 

ST.  Louis,  1862. 

DEAR  MASK, — We  spent  the  evening  very  pleasantly  at  home 
yesterday.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Macklin  and  his  wife,  from  Peoria,  were 
here.  lie  is  an  humble  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  and  takes  his 
coffee  strong.  He  is  also  subject  to  neuralgia — neuralgia  in  the 
head — nnd  is  so  unassuming  and  prayerful.  Tliere  are  few  sudi 
men.  We  had  soup  for  dinner  likewise.  Although  I  am  not  fond 
of  it.  O  Morkj  why  don't  you  try  to  lead  a  better  life  ?  Read 
2  Kings,  from  chap.  ii.  to  chap.  xxiv.  inclusive.  It  would  be  so 
gratifying  to  me  if  you  would  experience  a  change  of  heart.  Poor 
Mrs.  Gabrick  is  dead.  You  did  not  know  her.  She  had  fits,  poor 
soul.  On  the  14th  the  entire  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  from 


I  always  stopped  there,  because  I  knew  what  was  coming 
— the  war  news,  in  minute  and  dry  detail — for  I  could  never 
drive  it  into  those  numskulls  that  the  overland  telegraph 
enabled  me  to  know  here  in  San  Francisco  every  day  all 
that  transpired  in  the  United  States  the  day  before,  and 
that  the  pony  express  brought  me  exhaustive  details  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  war  at  least  two  weeks  before  their 
letters  could  possibly  reach  me.  So  I  naturally  skipped 
their  stale  war  reports,  even  at  the  cost  of  also  skipping  the 
inevitable  suggestions  to  read  this,  that,  and  the  other  batch 
of  chapters  in  the  Scriptures,  with  which  they  were  inter- 
larded at  intervals,  like  snares  wherewith  to  entrap  the  un- 
wary sinner. 

Now  what  was  the  llev.  Macklin  to  me  ?  Of  what  conse- 
quence was  it  to  me  that  he  was  "  an  humble  labourer  ii 
the  vineyard," and  "took  his  coffee  strong]"— and  was  "ui 
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assuming,"  and  "neuralgic,"  and  "prayerful?"  Such  a 
strange  conglomeration  of  virtues  could  only  excite  my  ad- 
miration— nothing  more.  It  could  awake  no  living  interest. 
That  there  are  few  such  men,  and  that  we  had  soup  for  din- 
ner, is  simply  gratifying — that  is  all.  "  Read  twenty-two 
chapters  of  2  Kings  "  is  a  nice  shell  to  fall  in  the  camp  of  a 
man  who  is  not  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  intelligence 
that  "poor  Mrs.  Gabrick"  was  dead,  aroused  no  enthusiasm — 
mostly  because  of  the  circumstance  that  I  had  never  heard 
of  her  before,  I  presume.  But  I  was  glad  she  had  fits — 
although  a  stranger. 

Don't  you  begin  to  understand,  now  ?  Don't  you  see  that 
there  is  not  a  sentence  in  that  letter  of  any  interest  in  the 
world  to  me  ?  I  had  the  war  news  in  advance  of  it ;  I  could 
get  a  much  better  sermon  at  church  when  I  needed  it ;  I 
didn't  care  anything  about  poor  Gabrick,  not  knowing  de- 
ceased ;  nor  yet  the  Rev.  Macklin,  not  knowing  him  either. 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Here's  not  a  word  about  Mary  Ann  Smith 
— I  wish  there  was ;  nor  about  Georgiana  Brown,  or  Zeb 
Leaven  worth,  or  Sam  Bowen,  or  Strother  Wiley — or  about 
anybody  else  I  care  a  straw  for."  And  so,  as  this  letter  was 
just  of  a  pattern  with  all  that  went  before  it,  it  was  not  an- 
swered, and  one  useless  correspondence  ceased. 

My  venerable  mother  is  a  tolerably  good  correspondent — 
she  is  above  the  average,  at  any  rate.  She  puts  on  her  spec- 
tacles and  takes  her  scissors  and  wades  into  a  pile  of  news- 
papers, and  slashes  out  column  after  column — editorials, 
hotel  arrivals,  poetry,  telegraph  news,  advertisements,  no- 
velettes, old  jokes,  recipes  for  making  pies,  ciires  for  "biles" 
— anything  that  comes  handy  ;  it  don't  matter  to  her  ;  she 
is  entirely  impartial ;  she  slashes  out  a  column,  and  runs 
her  eye  down  it  over  her  spectacles — (she  looks  over  them 
because  she  can't  see  through  them,  but  she  prefers  them  to 
her  more  serviceable  ones  because  they  have  got  gold  rims 
to  them)— runs  her  eye  down  the  column,  and  says,  "  Well, 
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it's  from  a  St.  Louis  paper,  any  way,"  and  jams  it  into  the 
envelope  along  with  her  letter.  She  writes  about  everybody 
I  ever  knew  or  ever  heard  of ;  but  unhappily,  she  forgets 
that  when  she  tells  me  that  "  J.  B.  is  dead,"  and  that  "  W.  L. 
i.s  going  to  marry  T.  D."  and  that  "  B.  K.  and  R  M.  and 
L.  P.  J.  have  all  gone  to  New  Orleans  to  live,"  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  years  of  absence  may  have  so  dulled  my  re- 
collection of  once  familiar  names,  that  their  unexplained 
initials  will  be  as  unintelligible  as  Hebrew  unto  me.  She 
never  writes  a  name  in  full,  and  so  I  never  know  whom  she 
is  talking  about.  Therefore  I  have  to  guess  :  and  this  wa,s 
how  it  came  that  I  mourned  the  death  of  Bill  Kribben  when 
I  should  have  rejoiced  over  the  dissolution  of  Ben  Kenf  uron. 
I  failed  to  cipher  the  initials  out  correctly. 

The  most  useful  and  interesting  letters  we  get  here  from 
home  are  from  children  seven  or  eight  years  old.  This  is 
petrified  truth.  Happily  they  have  got  nothing  to  talk 
about  biit  home,  and  neighbours,  and  family — things  thuir 
betters  think  unworthy  of  transmission  thousands  of  miles. 
They  write  simply  and  naturally,  and  without  straining  for 
effect  They  tell  all  they  know,  and  then  stop.  They  sel- 
dom deal  in  abstractions,  or  moral  homilies.  Consequently 
their  epistles  are  brief  ;  but,  treating  as  they  do  of  familiar 
scenes  and  persons,  always  entertaining.  Now,  therefore,  if 
you  would  learn  the  art  of  letter-writing,  let  a  little  child 
teach  you.  I  have  preserved  a  letter  from  a  small  girl  eight 
years  of  age — preserved  it  as  a  curiosity,  because  it  was  the 
only  letter  I  ever  got  from  the  States  that  had  any  informa- 
tion in  it  It  runs  thus  : 

ST.  LOOTS,  1865. 

"  Uncle  Mark,  if  you  was  here,  I  could  tell  you  about  Moses  in 
the  bulnishcrs  ngnin,  I  know  it  better  now.  Mr.  Sowerby  has  got 
his  leg  broke  off  a  horse.  Ho  was  riding  it  on  Sunday.  Margaret. 
that's  the  maid,  Margaret  has  took  all  the  spittoons,  and  slop- 
buckets,  and  old  jugs  out  of  your  room,  because  she  say«  she  don't 
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think  you're  ever  coming  back  any  more,  you  been  gone  BO  long. 
Sissy  McElroy's  mother  has  got  another  little  baby.  She  has  them 
all  the  time.  It  has  got  little  blue  eyes,  like  Mr.  Swimley  that 
boards  there,  and  looks  just  like  him.  I  have  got  a  new  doll,  but 
Johnny  Anderson  pulled  one  of  its  legs  out.  Miss  Doosenberry 
was  here  to-day ;  I  give  her  your  picture,  but  she  said  she  didn't 
want  it.  My  cat  has  got  more  kittens — oh !  you  can't  think — 
twice  as  many  as  Lottie  Belden's.  And  there's  one,  such  a  sweet 
little  buff  one  with  a  short  tail,  and  I  named  it  for  you.  All  of 
them's  got  names  novr — General  Grant,  and  Halleck,  and  Moses, 
and  Margaret,  and  Deuteronomy,  and  Captain  Semmes,  and  Exodus, 
and  Leviticus,  and  Horace  Greeley — all  named  but  one,  and  I  am 
saving  it,  because  the  one  that  I  named  for  You's  been  sick  all  the 
time  since,  and  I  reckon  it'll  die.  [It  appears  to  have  been  mighty 
rough  on  the  short-tailed  kitten,  naming  it  for  me — I  wonder  how 
the  reserved  victim  will  stand  it.]  Uncle  Mark,  I  do  believe  Hattie 
Caldwell  likes  you,  and  I  know  she  thinks  you  are  pretty,  because 
I  heard  her  say  nothing  couldn't  hurt  your  good  looks — nothing  at 
all — she  said,  even  if  you  was  to  have  the  small-pox  ever  so  bad, 
you  would  be  just  as  good-looking  as  you  was  before.  And  my  ma 
says  she's  ever  so  smart.  [Very.]  So  no  more  this  time,  because 
General  Grant  and  Moses  is  fighting. 

"  ANNIE." 

This  child  treads  on  my  toes,  in  every  other  sentence,  with 
a  perfect  looseness,  but  in  the  simplicity  of  her  time  of  life 
she  doesn't  know  it. 

I  consider  that  a  model  letter— an  eminently  readable  and 
entertaining  letter,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it  contains  more 
matter  of  interest  and  more  real  information  than  any  letter 
I  ever  received  from  the  East.  I  had  rather  hear  about  the 
cats  at  home  and  their  truly  remarkable  names,  than  listen 
to  a  lot  of  stuff  about  people  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  or 
read  "  The  Evil  effects  of  the  Intoxicating  Bowl,"  illustrated 
on  the  back  with  a  picture  of  a  ragged  scalliwag  pelting 
away  right  and  left,  in  the  midst  of  his  family  circle,  with  a 
junk  bottle. 

2 —  2 


AURELIA'S  UNFORTUNATE  YOUNG  MAN, 

'  PHE  facts  in  the  following  case  came  to  me  by  letter 
-*-  from  a  young  lady  who  lives  in  the  beaxitiful  city  of 
San  Jose" ;  she  is  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  and  simply 
signs  herself  "Aurelia  Maria,"  which  may  possibly  be  a 
fictitious  name.  But  no  matter,  the  poor  girl  is  almost  heart- 
broken by  the  misfortunes  she  has  undergone,  and  so  con- 
fused by  the  conflicting  counsels  of  misguided  friends  and 
insidious  enemies,  that  she  does  not  know  what  course  t<> 
pursue  in  order  to  extricate  herself  from  the  web  of  diffi- 
culties in  which  she  seems  almost  hopelessly  involved.  In 
this  dilemma  she  turns  to  me  for  help,  and  supplicates  for 
my  guidance  and  instruction  with  a  moving  eloquence  that 
would  touch  the  heart  of  a  statue.  Hear  her  sad  story  : 

She  says  that  when  she  was  sixteen  years  old  she  met 
and  loved,  with  all  the  devotion  of  a  passionate  nature,  a 
young  man  from  New  Jersey,  named  WiUuundon  Breckin- 
ridge  Caruthers,  who  was  some  six  years  her  senior.  They 
were  engaged,  with  the  free  consent  of  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  their  career  was 
destined  to  be  characterized  by  an  immunity  from  sorrow 
beyond  the  usual  lot  of  humanity.  But  at  last  the  tide  of 
fortune  turned  ;  young  Caruthers  became  infected  with 
small-pox  of  the  most  virulent  type,  and  when  he  recovered 
from  his  illin^s,  his  face  was  pitted  with  a  waffle-mould  and 
his  comeliness  gone  for  ever.  Aurelia  thought  to  break  off 
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the  engagement  at  first,  but  pity  for  her  unfortunate  lover 
caused  her  to  postpone  the  marriage-day  for  a  season,  and 
give  him  another  trial. 

The  very  day  before  the  wedding  was  to  have  taken  place, 
Breckinridge,  while  absorbed  in  watching  the  flight  of  a 
balloon,  walked  into  a  well  and  fractured  one  of  his  legs, 
and  it  had  to  be  taken  off  above  the  knee.  Again  Aurelia 
was  moved  to  break  the  engagement,  but  again  love  tri- 
umphed, and  she  set  the  day  forward  and  gave  him  another 
chance  to  reform. 

And  again  misfortune  overtook  the  unhappy  youth.  He 
lost  one  arm  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a  Fourth-of- July 
cannon,  and  within  three  months  he  got  the  other  pulled 
out  by  a  carding-machine.  Aurelia's  heart  was  almost 
crushed  by  these  latter  calamities.  She  could  not  but  be 
deeply  grieved  to  see  her  lover  passing  from  her  by  piece- 
meal, feeling,  as  she  did,  that  he  could  not  last  for  ever 
under  this  disastrous  process  of  reduction,  yet  knowing  of  no 
way  to  stop  its  dreadful  career,  and  in  her  tearful  despair 
she  almost  regretted,  like  brokers  who  hold  on  and  lose,  that 
she  had  not  taken  him  at  first,  before  he  had  suffered  such 
an  alarming  depreciation.  Still,  her  brave  soul  bore  her  up, 
and  she  resolved  to  bear  with  her  friend's  unnatural  disposi- 
tion yet  a  little  longer. 

Again  the'wedding-day  approached,  and  again  disappoint- 
ment overshadowed  it :  Caruthers  fell  ill  with  the  erysipelas, 
and  lost  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes  entirely.  The  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  bride,  considering  that  she  had  already 
put  up  with  more  than  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  her, 
now  came  forward  and  insisted  that  the  match  should  be 
broken  off ;  but  after  wavering  awhile,  Aurelia,  with  a  gene- 
rous spirit  which  did  her  credit,  said  she  had  reflected 
calmly  upon  the  matter,  and  could  not  discover  that  Breckin- 
ridge was  to  blame. 

So  she  extended  the  time  once  more,  and  he  broke  his 
pther  leg. 
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It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  poor  girl  when  she  saw  the  sur- 
geons reverently  bearing  away  the  sack  whose  uses  she  had 
learned  by  previous  experience,  and  her  heart  told  her  the 
bitter  truth  that  some  more  of  her  lover  was  gone.  She  felt 
that  the  field  of  her  affections  was  growing  more  and  more 
circumscribed  every  day,  but  once  more  she  frowned  down 
her  relatives  and  renewed  her  betrothal. 

Shortly  before  the  time  set  for  the  nuptials  another  dis- 
aster occurred.  There  was  but  one  man  scalped  by  the 
Owens  River  Indians  last  year.  That  man  was  Willia  . 
Breckinridge  Caruthcrs,  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  hurrying 
home  with  happiness  in  his  heart,  when  he  lost  his  hair  for' 
ever,  and  in  that  hour  of  bitterness  he  almost  cursed  the 
mistaken  mercy  that  had  spared  his  head. 

At  last  Aurelia  is  in  serious  perplexity  as  to  what  she 
ought  to  do.  She  still  loves  her  Breckinridge,  she  writes, 
with  truly  womanly  feeling — she  still  loves  what  is  left  of 
him — but  her  parents  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  match,  be- 

•  he  has  no  property  and  is  disabled  from  working,  and 
she  has  not  sufficient  means  to  support  both  comfortably. 
"Now,  what  should  she  do?"  she  asks  with  painful  and 
anxious  solicitude. 

It  is  a  delicate  question  ;  it  is  one  which  involves  the 

•  itg  happiness  of  a  woman,  and"  that  of  nearly  two-thirds 
of  a  man,  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  assuming  too  great  a 

visibility  to  do  more 'than  make  a  mere  suggestion  in 

ild  it  do  to  build  to  him?    If  Aurelia 

:i.tford  the  expense,  let  her  furnish  her  mutilated  lover 

with  wooden  arms  and  wooden  legs,  and  a  glass  eye  and  a 

;:nd  give  him  another  show  ;  give  him  ninety 

without  grace,  and  if  he  does  not  l>ivuk  his  neck  in  the 

meantime,  marry  him  and  take  the  chances.     It  does  not 

to  me  that  there  is  much  risk,  any  way,  Aureli; 

•  if  he  sticks  to  his  infernal  propensity  for  dam. 

reiy  time  he  0668  a  good  opportunity,  his  next  ex- 
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periment  ia  bound  to  finish  him,  and  then  you  are  all  right, 
you  know,  married  or  single.  If  married,  the  wooden  legs 
and  such  other  valuables  as  he  may  possess,  revert  to  the 
widow,  and  you  see  you  sustain  no  actual  loss  save  the 
cherished  fragment  of  a  noble  but  most  unfortunate  hus- 
band, who  honestly  strove  to  do  right,  but  whose  extra- 
ordinary instincts  were  against  him.  Try  it,  Maria  !  I 
have  thought  the  matter  over  carefully  and  well,  and  it  is 
the  only  chance  I  see  for  you.  It  would  have  been  a  happy 
conceit  on  the  part  of  Caruthers  if  he  had  started  with  his 
neck  and  broken  that  first ;  but  since  he  has  seen  fit  to 
choose  a  different  policy  and  string  himself  out  as  long  as 
possible,  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  upbraid  him  for  it  if  he 
has  enjoyed  it.  We  must  do  the  best  we  can  under  the 
circumstances,  and  try  not  to  feel  exasperated  at  him. 


CURING    A    COLD, 

IT  is  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  to  write  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public,  but  it  is  a  far  higher  and  nobler  thing  to 
write  for  their  instruction,  their  profit,  their  actual  and  tan- 
gible benefit.  The  latter  is  the  sole  object  of  this  article. 
If  it  prove  the  means  of  restoring  to  health  one  solitary 
sufferer  among  my  race,  of  lighting  up  once  more  the  fire  of 
hope  and  joy  in  his  faded  eyes,  of  bringing  back  to  his  dead 
heart  again  the  quick,  generous  impulses  of  other  days,  I 
shall  be  amply  rewarded  for  my  labour ;  my  soul  will  be 
permeated  with  the  sacred  delight  a  Christian  feels  when  he 
has  done  a  good,  unselfish  deed. 

Having  led  a  pure  and  blameless  life,  I  am  justified  in 
believing  that  no  man  who  knows  me  will  reject  the  sugges  • 
tions  I  am  about  to  make,  out  of  fear  that  I  am  trying  to 
deceive  him.  Let  the  public  do  itself  the  honour  to  read  my 
experience  in  doctoring  a  cold,  as  herein  set  forth,  and  then 
follow  in  my  footsteps. 

When  the  White  House  was  burned  in  Virginia,  I  lost  my 
home,  my  happiness,  my  constitution,  and  my  trunk.  The 
loss  of  the  two  first-named  articles  was  a  matter  of  no  great 
consequence,  since  a  home  without  a  mother  or  a  sister,  or  ;i 
distant  young  female  relative  in  it,  to  remind  you,  by  putting 
your  soiled  liueu  out  of  sight  and  taking  your  boots  down 
off  the  mantel-piece,  that  there  are  those  who  think  about 
you  and  care  for  you,  is  easily  obtained.  And  I  cared  no- 
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tiling  for  the  loss  of  my  happiness,  because,  not  being  a  poet, 
it  could  not  be  possible  that  melancholy  would  abide  with 
me  long. 

But  to  lose  a  good  constitution  and  a  better  trunk  were 
serious  misfortunes. 

On  the  day  of  the  fire  my  constitution  succumbed  to  a 
severe  cold  caused  by  undue  exertion  in  getting  ready  to  do 
something.  I  suffered  to  no  purpose,  too,  because  the  plan 
I  was  figuring  at  for  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  was  so 
elaborate  that  I  never  got  it  completed  until  the  middle  of 
the  following  week. 

The  first  time  I  began  to  sneeze,  a  friend  told  me  to  go 
and  bathe  my  feet  in  hot  water  and  go  to  bed.  I  did  so. 
Shortly  afterwards,  another  friend  advised  me  to  get  up  and 
take  a  cold  shower-bath.  I  did  that  also.  Within  the  hour, 
another  friend  assured  me  that  it  was  policy  to  "  feed  a  cold 
and  starve  a  fever."  I  had  both.  So  I  thought  it  best  to 
fill  myself  up  for  the  cold,  and  then  keep  dark  and  let  the 
fever  starve  awhile. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  I  seldom  do  things  by  halves  ;  I 
ate  pretty  heartily  ;  I  conferred  my  custom  upon  a  stranger 
who  had  just  opened  his  restaurant  that  morning  ;  he  waited 
near  me  in  respectful  silence  until  I  had  finished  feeding  my 
cold,  when  he  inquired  if  the  people  about  Virginia  were 
much  afflicted  with  colds  ?  I  told  him  I  thought  they  were. 
He  then  went  out  and  took  in  his  sign.  I  started  down 
toward  the  office,  and  on  the  way  encountered  another  bosom 
friend,  who  told  me  that  a  quart  of  salt  water,  taken  warm, 
would  come  as  near  curing  a  cold  as  anything  in  the  world. 
I  hardly  thought  I  had  room  for  it,  but  I  tried  it  any  how. 
The  result  was  surprising.  I  believe  I  threw  up  my  immor- 
tal soul. 

Now,  as  I  am  giving  my  experience  only  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  troubled,  with  the  distemper  I  am  writing 
about,  I  feel  that  they  will  see  the  propriety  of  my  caution- 
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ing  them  against  following  such  portions  of  it  as  proved  in- 
efficient with  me,  and  acting  upon  this  conviction,  I  warn 
them  against  warm  salt  water.  It  may  be  a  good  enough 
remedy,  but  I  think  it  is  too  severe.  If  I  had  another  cold 
in  the  head,  and  there  were  no  course  left  me  but  to  take 
cither  an  earthquake  or  a  quart  of  warm  salt  water,  I  would 
take  my  chances  on  the  earthquake. 

After  the  storm  whicn  had  been  raging  in  my  stomach 
had  subsided,  and  no  more  good  Samaritans  happening 
along,  I  went  on  borrowing  handkerchiefs  again  and  blowing 
them  to  atoms,  as  had  been  my  custom  in  the  early  stages  of 
my  cold,  until  I  came  across  a  lady  who  had  just  arrived 
from  over  the  plains,  and  who  said  she  had  lived  in  a  part 
of  the  country  where  doctors  were  scarce,  and  had  from 
necessity  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
simple  "family  complaints."  I  knew  she  must  have  had 
much  experience,  for  she  appeared  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old. 

She  mixed  a  decoction  composed  of  molasses,  aquafortis, 
turpentine,  and  various  other  drugs,  and  instructed  me  to 
take  a  wine-glass  full  of  it  every  fifteen  minutes.  I  never 
took  but  one  dose ;  that  was  enough ;  it  robbed  me  of  all 
moral  principle,  and  awoke  every  unworthy  impulse  of  my 
nature.  Under  its  malign  influence  my  brain  conceived 
miracles  of  meanness,  but  my  lumds  were  too  feeble  tc 
cute  them  ;  at  that  time,  had  it  not  been  that  my  strength 
h;ul  surrendered  to  a  succession  of  assaults  from  infallible 
remedies  for  my  cold,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  would  have  tried 
to  rob  the  graveyard. 

Like  most  other  people,  I  often  feel  mean,  and  act  accord- 
ingly ;  but  until  I  took  that  medicine  I  had  never  rev 
in  such  supernatural  depravity  and  felt  proud  of  it  At  the 
end  of  t\vo  days  I  was  ready  to  go  to  doctoring  again.  I 
took  a  fe\v  more  unfailing  remedies,  and  finally  drove  my 
cold  from  my  head  to  my  lungs. 
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I  got  to  coughing  incessantly,  and  my  voice  fell  below 
zero  ;  I  conversed  in  a  thundering  base,  two  octaves  below 
my  natural  tone  ;  I  could  only  compass  my  regular  nightly 
repose  by  coughing  myself  down  to  a  state  of  utter  exliaus- 
tion,  and  then  the  moment  I  began  to  talk  in  my  sleep,  my 
discordant  voice  woke  me  up  again. 

My  case  grew  more  and  more  serious  every  day.    Plain, 
gin  was  recommended  ;  I  took  it.    Then  gin  and  molasses  ; 
I  took  that  also.     Then  gin  and  onions  ;  I  added  the  onions, 
and  took  all  three.    I  detected  no  particular  result,  however, 
except  that  I  had  acquired  a  breath  like  a  buzzard's. 

I  found  I  had  to  travel  for  my  health.  I  went  to  Lake 
Bigler  with  my  reportorial  comrade,  Wilson.  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  reflect  that  we  travelled  in  considerable  style  ;  we 
went  in  the  Pioneer  coach,  and  my  friend  took  all  his  bag- 
bage  with  him,  consisting  of  two  excellent  silk  handker- 
chiefs, and  a  daguerreotype  of  his  grandmother.  We  sailed 
and  hunted  and  fished  and  danced  all  day,  and  I  doctored 
my  cough  all  night.  By  managing  in  this  way,  I  made  out 
to  improve  every  hour  in  the  twenty-four.  But  my  disease 
continued  to  grow  worse. 

A  sheet-bath  was  recommended.  I  had  never  refused  a 
remedy  yet,  and  it  seemed  poor  policy  to  commence  then  • 
therefore  I  determined  to  take  a  sheet-bath,  notwithstanding 
I  had  no  idea  what  sort  of  arrangement  it  was. 

It  was  administered  at  midnight,  and  the  weather  was 
very  frosty.  My  breast  and  back  were  bared,  and  a  sheet 
(there  appeared  to  be  a  thousand  yards  of  it)  soaked  in  ice- 
water,  was  wound  around  me  until  I  resembled  a  swab  for  a 
Columbiad. 

It  is  a  cruel  expedient.  When  the  chilly  rag  touches  one's 
warm  flesh,  it  makes  him  start  with  sudden  violence  and 
gasp  for  breath  just  as  men  do  in  the  death  agony.  It  froze 
the  morrow  in  my  bones  and  stopped  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  I  thought  my  time  had  come. 
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Young  Wilson  said  the  circumstance  reminded  him  of  an 
anecdote  about  a  negro  who  was  being  baptized,  and  who 
slippe^l  from  the  parson's  grasp,  and  came  near  being 
drowned.  He  floundered  around,  though,  and  finally  rose 
up  out  of  the  water  considerably  strangled  and  furiously 
angry,  and  started  ashore  at  once,  spouting  water  like  a 
whale,  and  remarking,  with  great  asperity,  that  "  One  o'  dese 
days  some  gen'hnan's  nigger  gwyne  to  get  killed  wid  jes' 
such  dam  foolishness  as  dis  !" 

Never  take  a  sheet-bath — never.  Next  to  meeting  a 
lady  acquaintance,  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  herself, 
don't  see  you  when  she  looks  at  you,  and  don't  know  you 
when  she  does  see  you,  it  is  the  most  uncomfortable  thing  in 
the  world. 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  when  the  sheet-bath  failed  to  cure 
my  cough,  a  lady  friend  recommended  the  application  of  a 
mustard  plaster  to  my  breast,  1  believe  that  would  have 
cured  me  effectually,  if  it  had  not  been  for  young  Wilson. 
When  I  went  to  bed,  I  put  my  mustard  plaster — which  was 
a  very  gorgeous  one,  eighteen  inches  square — where  I  could 
reach  it  when  I  was  ready  for  it.  But  young  Wilson  got 
hungry  in  the  night,  and  ate  it  up.  I  never  saw  anybody 
have  such  an  appetite  :  I  am  confident  that  lunatic  would 
have  eaten  me  if  I  had  been  healthy. 

After  sojourning  a  week  at  Lake  Bigler,  I  went  to  Steam- 
boat Springs,  and  beside  the  steam  baths,  I  took  a  lot  of  the 
vilest  medicines  that  were  ever  concocted.  They  would 
have  cured  me,  but  I  had  to  go  back  to  Virginia,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  new  remedies  I  absorbed 
every  day,  I  managed  to  aggravate  my  disease  by  carelessness 
and  undue  exposure. 

1  finally  concluded  to  visit  San  Francisco,  and  the  first 
day  I  got  there,  a  lady  at  the  Lick  House  told  me  to  drink 
a  quart  of  whisky  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  friend  ;>t 
the  Occidental  recommended  precisely  the  same  course, 
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Each  advised  me  to  take  a  quart ;  that  made  half  a  gallon. 
I  did  it,  and  still  live. 

Now,  with  the  kindest  motives  in  the  world,  I  offer  for 
the  consideration  of  consumptive  patients  the  variegated 
course  of  treatment  I  have  lately  gone  through.  Let  them 
try  it :  if  it  don't  cure,  it  can't  more  than  kill  them. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 
"TV/TOKAL  STATISTICIAN."—!  don't  want  any  of 

IV J.  your  statistics.  I  took  your  whole  batch  and  lit 
my  pipe  with  it.  I  hate  your  kind  of  people.  You  are  al- 
ways ciphering  out  how  much  a  man's  health  is  injured,  and 
how  much  his  intellect  is  impaired,  and  how  many  pitiful 
dollars  and  cents  he  wastes  in  the  course  of  nine!;, 
years'  indulgence  in  the  fatal  practice  of  smoking ;  and  in 
the  equally  fatal  practice  of  drinking  coffee  ;  and  in  playing 
billiards  occasionally ;  and  in  taking  a  glass  of  wine  at  din- 
ner, etc.,  etc.,  etc.  And  you  are  always  figuring  out  how 
many  women  have  been  burned  to  death  because  of  the 
dangerous  fashion  of  wearing  expansive  hoops,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
You  never  see  more  than  one  side  of  the  question.  You  are 
blind  to  the  fact  that  most  old  men  in  America  smoke  and 
drink  coffee,  although,  according  to  your  theory,  they  ought 
to  have-  died  young  ;  and  that  hearty  old  Englishmen  drink 
wine  and  survive  it,  and  portly  old  Dutchmen  both  drink 
and  smoke  freely,  and  yet  grow  older  and  fatter  all  the  time. 
And  you  never  try  to  find  out  how  much  solid  comfort,  re- 
laxation, and  enjoyment,  a  man  derives  from  smoking  in 
the  course  of  a  lifetime  (which  i.s  worth  ten  times  the  money 
he  would  .save  by  letting  it  alone)  nor  the  appalling  aggre- 
gate of  happiness  lost  in  a  lifetime  by  your  kind  of  people 
from  not  smoking.  Of  course  you  can  save  money  by  deny- 
ing yourself  all  those  little  vicious  enjoyments  for  fifty 
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years ;  but  then  what  can  you  do  with  it  1    What  use  can 
you  put  it  to  ?    Money  can't  save  your  infinitesimal  soul. 
All  the  use  that  money  can  be  put  to  is  to  purchase  comfort 
and  enjoyment  in  this  life ;  therefore,  as  you  are  an  enemy 
to  comfort  and  enjoyment,  where  is  the  use  of  accumulating 
cash  1    It  won't  do  for  you  to  say  that  you  can  use  it  to 
better  purpose  in  furnishing  a  good  table,  and  in  charities, 
and  in  supporting  tract  societies,  because  you  know  yourself 
that  you  people  who  have  no  petty  vices  are  never  known  to 
give  away  a  cent,  and  that  you  stint  yourselves  so  in  the 
matter  of  food  that  you  are  always  feeble  and  hungry.    And 
you  never  dare  to  laugh  in  the  daytime  for  fear  some  poor 
wretch,  seeing  you  in  a  good  humour,  will  try  to  borrow  a 
dollar  of  you ;  and  in  church  you  are  always  down  on  your 
knees,  with  your  eyes  buried  in  the  cushion,  when  the  con- 
tribution-box comes  around ;  and  you  never  give  the  revenue 
officers  a  free  statement  of  your  income.    Now  you  know 
all  these  things  yourself,  don't  you  ?    Very  wel],  then,  what 
is  the  use  of  your  stringing  out  your  miserable  lives  to  a 
lean  and  withered  old  age  ?    What  is  the  use  of  your  saving 
money  that  is  so  utterly  worthless  to  you  ]    In  a  word,  why 
don't  you  go  off  somewhere  and  die,  and  not  be  always  try- 
ing to  seduce  people  into  becoming  as  "  ornery  "  and  unlove- 
able as  you  are  yourselves,  by  your  ceaseless  and  villanous 
"  moral  statistics  ?"    Now,  I  don't  approve  of  dissipatioh, 
and  I  don't  indulge  in  it  either  ;  but  I  haven't  a  particle  of 
confidence  in  a  man  who  has  no  redeeming  petty  vices  what- 
ever, and  so  I  don't  want  to  hear  from  you  any  more.    I 
think  you  are  the  very  same  man  who  read  me  a  long  lecture 
last  week  about  the  degrading  vice  of  smoking  cigars,  and 
then  came  back,  in  my  absence,  with  your  vile,  reprehensible 
fire-proof  gloves  on,  and  carried  off  my  beautiful  parlour 
stove. 


"  SIMON  WHEELER,"  Sonora—  The  following  simple  and 
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touching  remarks  and  accompanying  poem  have  just  come 
to  hand  from  the  rich  gold-mining  region  of  Sonora  ! 

To  Mr.  Mark  Twain:  The  within  parson,  -which  I  have  set  to 
poetry  under  the  name  and  style  of  "  He  Done  His  Level  Best," 
was  one  among  the  whitest  men  I  ever  see,  and  itan't  every  man  tlint 
knowed  him  that  can  find  it  in  his  heart  to  say  he's  glad  the  poor 
cuss  is  busted  and  gone  home  to  the  States.  He  was  here  in  an 
early  day,  and  he  was  the  handyest  man  about  takin'  holt  of  any- 
thing that  come  along  you  most  ever  see,  I  judge.  He  was  a  cheer- 
ful, stirrin'  cretur',  always  doin'  something,  and  no  man  can  say  lie 
ever  see  him  do  anything  by  halvcrs.  Preachiu'  was  his  nateral  gait, 
but  he  warn't  a  man  to  lay  back  and  twidle  his  thums  because  there 
didn't  happen  to  be  nothin'  doin'  iti  his  own  especial  line — no,  sir, 
he  was  a  man  who  would  meander  forth  and  stir  up  something  for 
hisself.  His  last  acts  was  to  go  his  pile  on  "kings-anrf"  (calklatiu* 
to  fill,  but  which  he  didn't  fill),  when  there  was  aj"  flush"  out  agin 
him,  and  naterally,  you  see,  he  went  under.  And  so  he  was  cleaned 
out,  as  you  may  say,  and  he  struck  the  home-trail,  cheerful  but  flat 
broke.  I  knowed  this  talented  man  in  Arkansaw,  and  if  you  would 
print  this  humbly  tribute  to  his  gorgis  abilities,  you  would  greatly 
obleege  his  onhappy  friend. 

HE  DONE  HIS  LEVEL  BEST. 

Was  he  a  mining  on  the  flat- 
He  done  it  with  a  zest ; 

Was  he  a  leading  of  the  choir — 
He  done  his  level  best. 

If  he'd  a  reg'lar  task  to  do, 
Ho  never  took  no  rest ; 

Or  if 'twas  off-and-on — the  same- 
He  done  his  level  beat. 

If  he  was  preachin'  on  his  beat, 

He'd  tramp  from  east  to  west, 
And  north  to  south — in  cold  and  heat 

Ho  done  his  level  best. 
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He'd  yank  a  sinner  outen  (Hades),* 

And  land  him  with  the  blest ; 
Then  snatch  a  prayer  'n  waltz  in  again, 

And  do  his  level  best. 

He'd  cuss  and  sing  and  howl  and  pray, 

And  dance  and  drink  and  jest, 
And  lie  and  steal — all  one  to  him— 

He  done  his  level  best. 

Whate'er  this  man  was  sot  to  do, 

He  done  it  with  a  zest ; 
No  matter  what  his  contract  was, 

HE'D  DO  HIS  LEVEL  BEST. 

Verily,  this  man  was  gifted  with  "  gorgis  abillities,"  and 
it  is  a  happiness  to  me  to  embalm  the  memory  of  their  lustre 
in  these  columns.  If  it  were  not  that  the  poet  crop  is  un- 
usually large  and  rank  in  California  this  year,  I  would  en- 
courage you  to  continue  writing,  Simon  ;  but  as  it  is,  per- 
haps,it  might  be  too  risky  in  you  to  enter  against  so  much 
opposition. 

"  INQUIRER  "  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  best  brand  of 
smoking  tobacco,  and  how  it  is  manufactured.  The  most 
popular — mind,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  best,  and  so  I  simply  say  the  most  popular — smok- 
ing tobacco  is  the  miraculous  conglomerate  they  call  "  Killi- 
kinick."  It  is  composed  of  equal  [parts  of  tobacco  stems, 
chopped  straw,  "old  soldiers,"  fine  shavings,  oak-leaves, 
dog-fennel,  corn-shucks,  sunflower  petals,  outside  leaves  of 
the  cabbage  plants,  and  any  refuse  of  any  description  what- 
ever that  costs  nothing  and  will  burn.  After  the  ingredients 
are  thoroughly  mixed  together,  they  are  run  through  a  chop- 
ping machine  and  soaked  in  a  spittoon.  The  mass  is  then 

*  Here  I  have  taken  a  slight  liberty  with  the  original  MS. 
"  Hades "  does  not  make  such  good  metre  aa  the  other  word  of 
one  syllable,  but  it  sounds  better. 
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sprinkled  with  fragrant  Scotch  snuff,  packed  into  various 
seductive  shapes,  labelled  "Genuine  Killikinick,  from  the 
old  original  manufactory  at  Richmond,"  and  sold  to  con- 
sumers at  a  dollar  a  pound.  The  choicest  brands  contain  a 
double  portion  of  "  old  .soldiers,"  and  sell  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  "  Genuine  Turkish  "  tobacco  contains  a  treble  quantity 
of  "old  soldiers,"  and  is  worth  two  or  three  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  service  the  said  "  old  soldiers "  have 
previously  seen.  N.R — This  article  is  preferred  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  his  picture  and  autograph  are  on  the 
label.  Take  a  handful  of  "  Killikinick,"  crush  it  as  fine  as 
you  can,  and  examine  it  closely,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
can  make  as  good  an  analysis  of  it  as  I  have  done  ;  you 
not  expect  to  discover  any  particles  ef  genuine  tobacco 
by  this  rough  method.,  however — to  do  that  it  Avill  be  neces- 
sary to  take  your  specimen  to  the  mint  and  subject  it  to  a 
fire-assay.  A  good  article  of  cheap  tobacco  is  now  made  of 
chopped  pine-straw  and  Spanish  moss  ;  it  contains  one  "  old 
soldier "  to  the  ton,  and  is  called  "  Fine  Old  German  To- 
bacco." 

"  PROFESSIONAL  BEGGAR."—  No  ;  you  are  not  obliged  to 
take  greenbacks  at  par. 

"MELTON*  Mowr.u.vv,"*  Dutch  Flat.— This  correspondent 
sends  a  lot  of  doggerel,  and  says  it  has  been  regarded  as 
very  good  in  Dutch  Flat.    I  give  a  specimen  in  verse  : 
"  The  Assyrian  came  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  arid  gold  ; 
And  the  sheen  of  his  spears  shone  like  stars  on  the  sea ; 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Gali! 

*  "  This  piece  of  pleasantry,  published  in  a  San  Francisco  paper, 
istaken  by  the  country  journals  for  seriousness,  and  many 

.iiorunce  of  author  and 
,  in  not  knowing  that  the  lines  in  question  were  "  written  by 
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There,  that  will  do.  That  may  be  very  good  Dutch  Flat 
poetry^  but  it  won't  do  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  too  smooth 
and  blubbery  ;  it  reads  like  buttermilk  gurgling  from  a  jug. 
What  the  people  ought  to  have  is  something  spirited — some- 
thing like  "  Johnny  Conies  Marching  Home."  However, 
keep  on  practising,  and  .you  may  succeed  yet.  There  is 
genius  in  you,  but  too  much  blubber. 

"  AMATEUR  SERENADER."— Yes,  I  will  give  you  some  ad- 
vice, and  do  it  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure.  I  live  in  a 
neighbourhood  which  is  well  stocked  with  young  ladies,  and 
consequently  I  am  excruciatingly  sensitive  upon  the  subject 
of  serenading.  Sometimes  I  suffer.  In  the  first  place, 
always  tune  your  instruments  before  you  get  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  your  destination.  This  will  enable  you  to 
take  your  adored  unawares,  and  create  a  pleasant  surprise 
by  launching  out  at  once  upon  your  music.  It  astonishes 
the  dogs  and  cats  out  of  their  presence  of  mind,  too,  so  that 
if  you  hurry  you  can  get  through  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  recover  and  interrupt  you  ;  besides,  there  is  nothing  cap- 
tivating in  the  sounds  produced  in  tuning  a  lot  of  melan- 
choly guitars  and  fiddles,  and  neither  does  a  group  of  able- 
bodied  sentimental  young  men  so  engaged  look  at  all 
dignified.  Secondly,  clear  your  throats  and  do  all  the 
coughing  you  have  got  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  the  seat  of 
war.  I  have  known  a  young  lady  to  be  ruthlessly  startled 
out  of  her  slumbers  by  such  a  sudden  and  direful  blowing 
of  noses  and  "  h'm-h'm-ing  "  and  coughing,  that  she  imagined 
the  house  was  beleaguered  by  Victims  of  consumption  from 
the  neighbouring  hospital.  Do  you  suppose  the  music  was 
able  to  make  her  happy  after  that  1  Thirdly,  don't  stand 
right  under  the  porch  and  howl,  but  get  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  or  better  still,  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  sound.  If  you  have  previously 
transmitted  a  hint  to  the  lady  that  she  is  going  to  be  sere- 
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naded,  she  will  understand  whom  the  music  is  for  ;  besides, 
if  you  occupy  a  neutral  position  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
maybe  all  the  neighbours  round  will  take  stock  in  your 
serenade,  and  invite  you  to  take  wine  with  them.  Fourthly, 
don't  sing  a  whole  opera  through ;  enough  of  a  thing's 
enough.  Fifthly,  don't  sing  "  Lilly  Dale."  The  profound 
satisfaction  that  most  of  us  derive  from  the  reflection  that 
the  girl  treated  of  in  that  song  is  dead,  is  constantly  marred 
by  the  resurrection  of  the  lugubrious  ditty  itself  by  your 
kind  of  people.  Sixthly,  don't  let  your  screaming  tenor  soar 
an  octave  above  all  the  balance  of  the  chorus,  and  remain 
there  setting  everybody's  teeth  on  edge  for  four  blocks 
around  ;  and,  above  all,  don't  let  him  sing  a  solo  ;  probably 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  suggestive  of  serene  con- 
tentment and  perfect  bliss  as  the  spectacle  of  a  calf  chewing 
a  dish-rag  ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  your  reedy 
tenor,  standing  apart,  in  sickly  attitude,  with  head  thrown 
back  and  eyes  uplifted  to  the  moon,  piping  his  distressing 
solo.  Now  do  not  pass  lightly  over  this  matter,  friend,  but 
ponder  it  with  that  seriousness  which  its  importance  entitles 
it  to.  Seventhly,  after  you  have  run  all  the  chickens  and 
dogs  and  cats  in  the  vicinity  distracted,  and  roused  them 
into  a  frenzy  of  crowing,  and  cackling,  and  yawling.  and 
caterwauling,  put  up  your  dreadful  instruments  and  go 
home.  Eighthly,  as  soon  as  you  start,  gag  your  tenor— 
otherwise  he  will  be  letting  off  a  screech  every  now  and  then, 
to  let  the  people  know  he  is  around.  Your  amateur  tenor 
is  notoriously  the  most  self -conceited  of  all  God's  creatures. 
Tenthly,  don't  go  serenading  at  all ;  it  is  a  wicked,  unhappy, 
and  seditious  practice,  and  a  calamity  to  all  souls  that  are 
weary  and  desire  to  slumber  and  would  be  at  rest. 
Eleventhly  and  lastly,  the  father  of  the  young  lady  in  the 
next  block  says  that  if  you  come  prowling  around  his  neigh- 
bourhood again,  with  your  infamous  scraping  and  tooting 
and  yelling,  he  will  sally  forth  and  deliver  you  into  the 
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hands  of  the  police.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  myself,  I 
would  like  to  have  you  come,  and  come  often  ;  but  as  long 
as  the  old  man  is  so  prejudiced,  perhaps  you  had  better 
serenade  mostly  in  Oakland,  or  San  Jose",  or  around  there 
somewhere. 

"  ST.  CLAIB  HlGGiNS."  Los  Angeles. — "My  life  is  a  failure;  I 
have  adored,  wildly,  madly,  and  she  whom  I  love  has  turned  coldly 
from  me  and  shed  her  affections  upon  another.  What  would  you 
advise  me  to  do  ?" 

You  should  shed  your  affections  on  another,  also — or  on 
several,  if  there  are  enough  to  go  round.  Also,  do  every- 
thing you  can  to  make  your  former  flame  unhappy.  There 
is  an  absurd  idea  disseminated  in  novels,  that  the  happier  a 
girl  is  with  another  man,  the  happier  it  makes  the  old  lover 
she  has  blighted.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  believe  any  such 
nonsense  as  that.  The  more  cause  that  girl  finds  to  regret 
that  she  did  not  marry  you,  the  more  comfortable  you  will 
feel  over  it.  It  isn't  poetical,  but  it  is  mighty  sound  doc- 
trine. 

"  AniTHMETictrs."  Virginia,  Nevada. — "If  it  would  tale  a  cannon 
ball  3^  seconds  to  travel  four  miles,  and  3§  seconds  to  travel  the 
next  four,  and  3|  to  travel  the  next  four,  and  if  its  rate  of  progress 
continued  to  diminish  in  the  same  ratio,  how  long  would  it  take  it 
to  go  fifteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  ? 

I  don't  know. 

"  AMBITIOUS  LEARNER,"  Oakland.— Yes,  you  are  right- 
America,  was  not  discovered  by  Alexander  Selkirk. 

"  DISCARDED  LOVBE." — I  loved,  and  still  love,  the  beautiful 
Edwitha  Howard,  and  intended  to  marry  her.  Yet,  during  my 
temporary  absence  at  Benicia,  last  week,  alas!  she  married  Jones. 
Is  my  happiness  to  be  thus  blasted  for  life  ?  Have  I  no  redress  ?" 

Of  course  you  have.    All  the  law,  written  and  unwritten, 
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is  on  your  side.  The  intention  and  not  the  act  constitutes 
crime — in  other  words,  constitutes  the  deed.  If  you  call 
your  bosom  friend  a  fool,  and  intend  it  for  an  insult,  it  is  an 
insult ;  but  if  you  do  it  playfully,  and  meaning  no  insult,  it 
is  not  an  insult.  If  you  discharge  a  pistol  accidentally,  and 
kill  a  man,  you  can  go  free,  for  you  have  done  no  murder ; 
but  if  you  try  to  kill  a  man,  and  manifestly  intend  to  kill 
him,  but  fail  utterly  to  do  it,  the  law  still  holds  that  the  in- 
tention constituted  the  crime,  and  you  are  guilty  of  murder. 
Ergo,  if  you  had  married  Edwitha  accidentally,  and  without 
really  -intending  to  do  it,  you  would  not  actually  be  married 
to  her  at  all,  because  the  act  of  marriage  coiu"d  not  be  com- 
plete without  the  intention.  And  ergo,  in  the  strict  spirit 
of  the  law,  since  you  deliberately  inttmkd  to  many  Edwi- 
tha, and  didn't  do  it,  you  are  married  to  her  all  the  same — 
because,  as  I  said  before,  the  intention  constitutes  the  crime. 
It  is  as  clear  as  day  that  Edwitha  is  your  wife,  and  your -re- 
dress lies  in  taking  a  club  and  mutilating  Jones  with  it  as 
much  as  you  can.  Any  man  has  a  right  to  protect  his  own 
wife  from  the  advances  of  other  men.  But  you  have  ano- 
ther alternative — you  were  married  to  Edwitha  ./£;•«£,  because 
of  your  deliberate  intention,  and  now  you  can  prosecute  her 
for  bigamy,  in  subsequently  marrying  Jones.  But  there  is 
another  phase  in  this  complicated  case :  You  intended  to 
marry  Edwitha,  and  consequently,  according  to  law,  she  is 
your  wife— there  is  no  getting  around  that;  but  she  didn't 
marry  you,  and  if  she  never  intended  to  marry  you,  you  are 
not  her  husband,  of  course.  Ergo,  in  marrying  Jones,  she 
was  guilty  of  bigamy,  because  sho  was  the  wife  of  another 
man  at  the  time  ;  which  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes — 
but  then,  don't  you  see,  she  had  no  other  husband  when  she 
married  Jones,  and  consequently  she  was  not  guilty  of 
ny.  Now,  according  to  this  view  of  the  case,  Jones 
<ter,  who  was  a  wi<fw  at  the  same  time  and 
•  "ifc  at  the  sumo  time,  and  yet  who  had  no 
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husband  and  never  had  one,  and  never  had  any  intention  of 
getting  married,  and  therefore,  of  course,  never  had  been 
married  ;  and  by  the  same  reasoning  you  are  a  bachelor,  be- 
cause you  have  never  been  any  one's  husband;  and  a  married 
man,  because  you  have  a  wife  living  ;  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  widower,  because  you  have  been  deprived  of  that 
wife  ;  and  a  consummate  ass  for  going  off  to  Benicia  in  the 
first  place,  while  things  were  so  mixed.  And  by  this  time  I 
have  got  myself  so  tangled  up  in  the  intricacies  of  this  ex- 
traordinary case  that  I  shall  have  to  give  up  any  further 
attempt  to  advise  you — I  might  get  confused  and  fail  to 
make  myself  understood.  I  think  I  could  take  up  the  argu- 
ment where  I  left  off,  and  by  following  it  closely  awhile, 
perhaps  I  could  prove  to  your  satisfaction,  either  that  you 
never  existed  at  all,  or  that  you  are  dead  now,  and  conse- 
quently don't  need  the  faithless  Edwitha — I  think  I  could 
do  that,  if  it  would  afford  you  any  comfort. 

"PERSECUTED  UNFORTUNATE." — You  say  you  owe  six 
months'  board,  and  you  have  no  money  to  pay  it  with,  and 
your  landlord  keeps  harassing  you  about  it,  and  you  have 
made  all  the  excuses  and  explanations  possible,  and  now 
you  are  at  a  loss  what  to  say  to  him  in  future.  Well,  it  is  a 
delicate  matter  to  offer  advice  in  a  case  like  this,  but  your 
distress  impels  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  at  least,  since  I 
cannot  venture  to  do  more.  When  he  next  importunes  you, 
how  would  it  do  to  take  him  impressively  by  the  hand  and 
ask,  with  simulated  emotion,  "  Monsieur  Jean,  votre  chien, 
comme  se  porte-il  ?"  Doubtless  that  is  very  bad  French,  but 
you  will  find  that  it  will  answer  just  as  well  as  the  unadul- 
terated article. 

"ARTHUR  AUGUSTUS."— No,  you  are  wrong;  that  is  the 
proper  way  to  throw  a  brickbat  or  a  tomahawk  ;  but  it 
doesn't  answer  so  well  for  a  bouquet ;  you  will  hurt  some- 
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body  if  you  keep  it  up.  Turn  "y°ur  nosegay  upside  down, 
take  it  by  the  stems,  and  toss  it  with  an  upward  sweep. 
Did  you  ever  pitch  quoits  ?  that  is  the  idea.  The  practice 
of  recklessly  heaving  immense  solid  bouquets,  of  the  general 
size  and  weight  of  prize  cabbages,  from  the  dizzy  altitude 
of  the  galleries,  is  dangerous  and  very  reprehensible.  Now, 
night  before  last,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  just  after  Sig- 
norina  Sconcia  had  finished  that  exquisite  melody,  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,''  one  of  these  floral  pile-drivers  came 
cleaving  clown  through  the  atmosphere  of  applause,  and  if 
she  hadn't  deployed  suddenly  to  the  right,  it  would  have 
driven  her  into  the  floor  like  a  shingle-nail.  Of  course  that 
bouquet  was  well  meant ;  but  how  would  you  like  to  have 
been  the  target  ]  A  sincere  compliment  is  always  grateful 
to  a  lady,  so  long  as  you  don't  try  to  knock  her  down  with 
it. 

"  YOUNG  MOTHER." — And  so  you  think  a  baby  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  1  Well,  the  idea  is  pleasing,  but  not 
original ;  every  cow  thinks  the  same  of  its  own  calf.  Per- 
haps the  cow  may  not  think  it  so  elegantly,  but  still  she 
thinks  it  nevertheless.  I  honour  the  cow  for  it.  We  all 
honour  this  touching  maternal  instinct  wherever  we  find  it, 
be  it  in  the  home  of  luxury  or  in  the  humble  cow-shed. 
But  really,  madam,  when  I  come  to  examine  the  matter  in 
all  its  bearings,  I  find  that  the  correctness  of  your  assertion 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  all  cases.  A  sore-faced  baby, 
with  a  neglected  no.sc,  cannot  be  conscientiously  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  beauty ;  and  inasmuch  as  babyhood  spans  but 
three  short  years,  no  baby  is  competent  to  be  a  joy  "for 
ever."  It  pains  me  thus  to  demolish  two-thirds  of  your 
pretty  sentiment  in  a  single  sentence  ;  but  the  position  I 
hold  in  this  chair  requires  that  I  shall  not  permit  you  to 
deceive  ami  mislead  the  public  with  your  plausible  figures 
of  speech,  I  know  a  female  baby,  aged  eighteen  months, 
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in  this  city,  which  cannot  hold  out  as  a  "joy"  twenty-four 
hours  on  a  stretch,  let  alone  "  for  ever."  And  it  possesses 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  eccentricities  of  character  and 
appetite  that  have  ever  fallen  under  my  notice.  I  will  set 
down  here  a  statement  of  this  infant's  operations  (conceived, 
planned,  and  carried  out  by  itself,  and  without  suggestion 
or  assistance  from  its  mother  or  any  one  else),  during  a  single 
day  ;  and  what  I  shall  say  can  be  substantiated  by  the  sworn 
testimony  of  witnesses. 

It  commenced  by  eating  one  dozen  large  blue-mass  pills, 
box  and  all ;  then  it  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  arose 
with  a  blue  and  purple  knot  on  its  forehead,  after  which  it 
proceeded  in  quest  of  further  refreshment  and  amusement. 
It  found  a  glass  trinket  ornamented  with  brass-work — 
smashed  up  and  ate  the  glass,  and  then  swallowed  the  brass. 
Then  it  drank  about  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  tablespooafuls  of  strong  spirits  of  camphor. 
The  reason  why  it  took  no  more  laudanum  was  because  there 
was  no  more  to  take.  After  this  it  laid  down  on  its  back, 
and  shoved  five  or  six  inches  of  a  silver-headed  whalebone 
cane  down  its  throat ;  got  it  fast  there,  and  it  was  all  its 
mother  could  do  to  pull  the  cane  out  again,  without  pulling 
out  some  of  the  child  with  it.  Then,  being  hungry  for  glass 
again,  it  broke  up  several  wine-glasses,  and  fell  to  eating  and 
swallowing  the  fragments,  not  minding  a  cut  or  two.  Then 
it  ate  a  quantity  of  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  California 
matches,  actually  taking  a  spoonful  of  butter,  a  spoonful  of 
salt,  a  spoonful  of  pepper,  and  three  or  four  lucifer  matches 
at  each  mouthful.  (I  will  remark  here  that  this  thing  of 
beauty  likes  painted  German  lucifers,  and  eats  all  she  can 
get  of  them  ;  but  she  infinitely  prefers  California  matches, 
which  I  regard  as  a  compliment  to  our  home  manufactures 
of  more  than  ordinary  value,  coming,  as  it  does,  from  one 
who  is  too  young  to  natter.)  Then  she  washed  her  head, 
with  soap  and  water,  aud  afterwards  ate  what  soap  was  left, 
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and  drank  as  much  of  the  suds  as  she  had  room  for  ;  after 
which  she  sallied  forth  and  took  the  cow  familiarly  by  the 
tail,  and  got  kicked  heels  over  head.  At  odd  times  during 
the  day,  when  this  joy  for  ever  happened  to  have  nothing 
particular  on  hand,  she  put  in  the  time  by  climbing  up  on 
places,  and  falling  down  off  them,  uniformly  damaging  her- 
self in  the  operation.  As  young  as  she  is,  she  speaks  many 
words  tolerably  distinctly  ;  and  being  plain-spoken  in  other 
respects,  blunt  and  to  the  point,  she  opens  conversation  with 
all  strangers,  male  or  female,  with  the  same  formula,  "  How 
do,  Jim  V  Not  being  familiar  with  the  ways  of  children, 
it  is  possible  that  I  have  been  magnifying  into  matter  of  sur- 
prise things  "which  may  not  strike  anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  infancy  as  being  at  all  astonishing.  However,  I  can- 
not believe  that  such  is  the  case,  and  so  I  repeat  that  my 
report  of  this  baby's  performances  is  strictly  true  ;  and  if 
any  one  doubts  it,  I  can  produce  the  child.  I  will  further 
engage  that  she  will  devour  anything  that  is  given  her 
(reserving  to  myself  only  the  right  to  exclude  anvils),  and 
fall  down  from  any  place  to  which  she  may  be  elevated 
(merely  stipulating  that  her  preference  for  alighting  on  her 
head  shall  be  respected,  and"  therefore,  that  the  elevation 
chosen  shall  be  high  enough  to  enable  her  to  accomplish  this 
to  her  satisfaction.)  But  I  find  I  have  wandered  from  my 
subject ;  so,  without  further  argument,  I  will  reiterate  my 
con  viction  that  not  all  babies  are  things  of  beauty  and  joys 
for  ever. 

"  ABITHMETICTTS,"  Virginia,  Nevada. — "  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  mathematics,  and  it  is  so  vexatious  to  me  to  find  my  pro- 
gress constantly  impeded  by  these  mysterious  arithmetical  techni- 
calities. Now  do  tell  mo  what  the  difference  is  between  geometry 
and  conchology?" 

Here  yon  come  again  with  your  diabolical  arithmetical 
conundrums,  when  I  am  suffering  cl^ath  vitii  a  cold  in  the 
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head.  If  you  could  have  seen  the  expression  of  ineffable 
scorn  that  darkened  rny  countenance  a  moment  ago  and  was 
instantly  split  from  the  centre  in  every  direction  like  a 
fractured  looking-glass  by  my  last  sneeze,  you  never  would 
Iiave  written  that  disgraceful  question.  Conchology  is  a 
science  whicKhas  nothing  to  do  with  mathematics:  it  relates 
only  to  shells.  At  the  same  time,  however,  a  man  who 
opens  oysters  for  an  hotel,  or  shells  a  fortified  town,  or  sucks 
eggs,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  conchologist — a  fine  stroke 
of  sarcasm,  that,  but  it  will  be  lost  on  such  an  intellectual 
clam  as  you.  Now  compare  conchology  and  geometry  to- 
gether, and  you  will  see  what  the  difference  is,  and  your 
question  will  be  answered.  But  don't  torture  me  with  any 
more  of  your  ghastly  arithmetical  horrors  (for  I  do  detest 
figures  anyhow)  until  you  know  I  am  rid  of  my  cold.  I  feel 
the  bitterest  animosity  towards  you  at  this  moment — bother- 
ing me  in  this  way,  when  I  can  do  nothing  but  sneeze  and 
swear  and  snort  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  atoms.  If  I  had 
you  in  range  of  my  nose,  now,  I  would  blow  your  brains 
out. 

"SOCEATES  MUKPHY."— You  speak  of  having  given  of- 
fence to  a  gentleman  at  the  opera  by  unconsciously  humming 
an  air  which  the  tenor  was  singing  at  the  time.  Now,  part 
of  that  is  a  deliberate  falsehood.  You  were  not  doing  it 
"  unconsciously  ;"  no  man  does  such  a  mean,  vulgar,  ego- 
tistical thing  as  that  unconsciously.  You  were  doing  it  to 
"  show  off ;"  you  wanted  the  people  around  you  to  know  you 
had  been  to  operas  before,  and  to  think  you  were  not  such 
an  ignorant,  self-conceited,  supercilious  ass  as  you  looked.  I 
can  tell  you  Arizona  opera-sharps,  any  time ;  you  prowl 
around  beer  cellars  and  listen  to  some  howling-dervish  of  a 
Dutchman  exterminating  an  Italian  air,  and  then  you  come 
into  the  Academy  and  prop  yourself  up  against  the  wall 
with  the  stuffy  aspect  aqjl  the  imbecile  leer  of  a  clothing 
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store  dummy,  and  go  to  droning  along  about  half  an  octave 
below  the  tenor,  and  disgusting  everybody  in  your  neighbour- 
hood with  your  beery  strains.  [N.B. — If  this  rough-shod 
eloquence  of  mine  touches  you  on  a  raw  spot  occasionally, 
recollect  that  I  am  talking  for  your  good,  Murphy,  and  that 
I  am  simplifying  my  language  so  as  to  bring  it  clearly  within 
the  margin  of  your  comprehension  ;  it  might  be  gratifying 
to  you  to  be  addressed  as  if  you  were  an  Oxford  graduate, 
but  then  you  wouldn't  understand  it,  you  know.]  You  have 
got  another  abominable  habit,  my  sage-brush  amateur.  When 
one  of  those  Italian  footmen  in  British  uniform  comes  in 
and  sings  "  0  tol  de  rol !— 0  Signo-o-o-ra  !  — loango — Congo 
— Venezue-e-e-la !  whack  foi  de  rol!"  (which  means,  "O 
noble  madame  !  here's  one  of  them  dukes  from  the  palace, 
out  here,  comes  to  borrow  a  dollar  and  a  half,")  you  always 
stand  with  expanded  eyes  and  mouth,  and  one  pile-driver 
uplifted,  and  your  sprawling  hands  held  apart  in  front  of 
your  face,  like  a  couple  of  canvas-covered  hams,  and  when 
he  gets  almost  through,  how  you  do  uncork  your  pent-up  en- 
thusiasm, and  applaud  with  hoof  and  palm  !  You  have  it 
pretty  much  to  yourself,  and  then  you  look  sheepish  when 
you  find  everybody  staring  at  you.  But  how  very  idiotic 
you  do  look  when  something  really  fine  is  sung— you  gene- 
rally keep  quiet  then.  Never  mind,  though,  Murphy,  entire 
audiences  do  things  at  the  opera  that  they  have  no  busine.-s 
to  do ;  for  instance,  they  never  let  one  of  those  thousand- 
dollar  singers  finish — they  always  break  in  with  their  ill- 
tinu'cl  applause,  just  as  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  pre- 
paring to  throw  all  his  or  her  concentrated  sweetness  into 
the  final  strain,  and  so  all  that  sweetness  is  lost.  Write  me 
again,  Murphy,  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  BAD  LITTLE  BOY  WHO 
DIDN'T  COME  TO  GRIEF, 

ONCE  there  was  a  bad  little  boy,  whose  name  was  Jim — 
though,  if  you  will  notice,  you  will  find  that  bad  little 
boys  are  nearly  always  called  James  in  your  Sunday-school 
books.  It  was  very  strange,  but  still  it  was  true,  that  this 
one  was  called  Jim. 

He  didn't  have  any  sick  mother,  either — a  sick  mother 
who  was  pious  and  had  the  consumption,  and  would  be  glad 
to  lie  down  in  the  grave  and  be  at  rest,  but  for  the  strong 
love  she  bore  her  boy,  and  the  anxiety  she  felt  that  the 
world  would  be  harsh  and  cold  towards  him  when  she  was 
gone.  Most  bad  boys  in  the  Sunday  books  are  named  James, 
and  have  sick  mothers,  who  teach  Ihem  to  say,  "  Now  I  lay 
me  down,"  etc.,  and  sing  them  to  sleep  with  sweet  plaintive 
voices,  and  then  kiss  them  good-night,  and  kneel  down  by 
the  bedside  and  weep.  But  it  was  different  with  this  fellow. 
He  was  named  Jim,  and  there  wasn't  anything  the  matter 
with  his  mother — no  consumption,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
She  was  rather  stout  than  otherwise,  and  she  was  not  pious ; 
moreover,  she  was  not  anxious  on  Jim's  account.  She  said 
if  he  were  to  break  his  neck,  it  wouldn't  be  much  loss.  She 
ahvays  spanked  Jim  to  sleep,  and  she  never  kissed  him  good- 
night ;  on  the  contrary,  she  boxed  his  ears  when  she  was 
ready  to  leave  him. 

Once  this  little  bad  boy  stole  the  key  of  the  pantry  and 
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slipped  in  there  and  helped  himself  to  some  jam,  and  filled 
up  the  vessel  with  tar,  so  that  his  mother  would  never  know 
the  difference  ;  but  all  at  once  a  terrible  feeling  didn't  come 
over  him,  and  something  didn't  seem  to  whisper  to  him,  "  Is 
it  right  to  disobey  my  mother1?  Isn't  it  sinful  to  do  this? 
Where  do  bad  little  boys  go  who  gobble  up  their  good  kind 
mother's  jam  ?"  and  then  he  didn't  kneel  down  all  alone  and 
promise  never  to  be  wicked  any  more,  and  rise  iip  with  a 
light,  happy  hea.rt,  and  go  and  tell  his  mother  all  about  it, 
and  beg  her  forgiveness,  and  be  blessed  by  her  with  tears  of 
pride  and  thankfulness  in  her  eyes.  No  ;  that  is  the  way 
with  all  other  bad  boys  in  the  books  ;  but  it  happened  other- 
wise  with  this  Jim,  strangely  enough.  He  ate  that  jam,  and 
said  it  was  bully,  in  his  sinful,  vulgar  way  ;  and  he  put  in 
the  tar,  and  said  that  was  bully  also,  and  laughed,  and  ob- 
served "  that  the  old  woman  would  get  up  and  snort "  when 
she  found  it  out ;  and  when  she  did  find  it  out,  he  denied 
knowing  anything  about  it,  and  she  whipped  him  severely, 
and  he  did  the  crying  himself.  Everything  about  this  boy 
Curious — everything  turned  out  differently  with  him 
from  the  way  it  does  to  the  bad  Jameses  in  the  books. 

Once  he  climbed  up  in  Farmer  Acorn's  apple  tree  to  steal 
apples,  and  the  limb  didn't  break,  and  he  didn't  fall  and 
break  his  arm,  and  get  torn  by  the  farmer's  great  dog,  and 
then  languish  on  a  sick  bed  for  weeks,  and  repent  and  become 
good.  Oh  !  no ;  he  stole  as  many  apples  as  he  wanted,  and 
came  down  all  right ;  and  he  was  all  ready  for  the  dog,  too, 
and  knocked  him  endways  with  a  rock  when  he  came  to  tear 
him.  It  was  very  strange— nothing  like  it  ever  happened  in 
those  mild  little  books  with  marbled  backs,  and  with  pic- 
tures in  them  of  men ,  with  swallow-tailed  coats  and  bell- 
crowned  lials,  and  pantaloons  that  are  short  in  the  legs,  and 
ii  with  the  waists  of  their  dresses  under  their  arms  and 
no  hoops  on.  Nothing  like  it  in  any  of  the  Sunday-school 
books. 
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Once  he  stole  the  teacher's  penknife,  and  when  he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  found  out,  and  he  would  get  whipped,  he 
slipped  it  into  George  Wilson's  cap — poor  Widow  Wilson's 
son,  the  moral  boy,  the  good  little  boy  of  the  village,  who  al- 
ways obeyed  his  mother,  and  never  told  an  untruth,  and  was 
fond  of  his  lessons  and  infatuated  with  Sunday-school.  And 
when  the  knife  dropped  from  the  cap,  and  poor  George  hung 
his  head  and  blushed,  as  if  in  conscious  guilt,  and  the  grieved 
teacher  charged  the  theft  upon  him,  and  was  justf  in  the  very 
act  of  bringing  the  switch  down  upon  his  trembling  shoulders, 
a  white-haired  improbable  justice  of  the  peace  did  not  sud- 
denly appear  in  their  midst  and  strike  an  attitude  and  say, 
"  spare  this  noble  boy — there  stands  the  cowering  culprit !  I 
was  passing  the  school-door  at  recess,  and,  unseen  myself,  I 
saw  the  theft  committed  !"  And  then  Jim  didn't  get  whaled, 
and  the  venerable  justice  didn't  read  the  tearful  school  a 
homily,  and  take  George  by  the  hand  and  say  such  a  boy 
deserved  to  be  exalted,  and  then  tell  him  to  come  and  make 
his  home  with  him,  and  sweep  out  the  office  and  make  fires, 
and  run  errands,  and  chop  wood,  and  study  law,  and  help  his 
wife  to  do  household  labours,  and  have  all  the  balance  of  the 
time  to  play,  and  get  forty  cents  a  month,  and  be  happy.  No ; 
it  would  have  happened  that  way  in  the  books,  but  it  didn't 
happen  that  way  to  Jim.  No  meddling  old  clam  of  a  justice 
dropped  in  to  make  trouble,  and  so  the  model  boy  George 
got  thrashed,  and  Jim  was  glad  of  it ;  because,  you  know, 
Jim  hated  moral  boys.  Jim  said  he  was  "  down  on  them 
milk-sops."  Such  was  the  coarse  language  of  this  bad,  neg- 
lected boy. 

But  the  strangest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  Jim  was  the 
time  he  went  boating  on  Sunday  and  didn't  get  drowned,  and 
that  other  time  that  he  got  caught  out  in  the  storm  when  he 
was  fishing  on  Sunday,  and  didn't  get  struck  by  lightning. 
Why,  you  might  look,  and  look,  and  look  through  the  Sunday- 
school  books,  from  now  till  next  Christmas,  and  you  would 
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never  come  across  anything  like  this.  Oh  !  no ;  you  would 
find  that  all  the  bad  boys  who  go  boating  on  Sunday  invari- 
ably get  drowned  ;  and  all  the  bad  boys  who  get  caught  out 
in  storms,  when  they  are  fishing  on  Sunday,  infallibly  get 
struck  by  lightning.  Boats  with  bad  boys  in  them  always 
upset  on  Sunday,  and  it  always  storms  when  bad  boys  go 
fishing  on  the  Sabbath.  How  this  Jim  ever  escaped  is  a 
mystery  to  me. 

This  Jim  bore  a  charmed  life — that  must  have  been  the 
way  of  it.  Nothing  could  hurt  him.  He  even  gave  the 
elephant  in  the  menagerie  a  plug  of  tobacco,  and  the  elephant 
didn't  knock  the  top  of  his  head  off  with  his  trunk.  He 
browsed  around  the  cupboard  after  essence  of  peppermint, 
and  didn't  make  a  mistake  and  drink  aquafortis.  He  stole 
his  father's  gun  and  went  hunting  on  the  Sabbath,  and  didn't 
shoot  three  or  four  of  his  fingers  off.  He  struck  his  little 
sister  on  the  temple  with  his  fist  when  he  was  angry,  and 
she  didn't  linger  in  pain  through  long  summer  days,  and  die 
with  sweet  words  of  forgiveness  upon  her  lips,  that  redoubled 
the  anguish  of  his  breaking  heart.  No;  she  got  over  it.  He 
ran  off  and  went  to  sea  at  last,  and  didn't  come  back  and 
find  himself  sad  and  alone  in  the  world,  his  loved  ones  sleep- 
ing in  the  quiet  churchyard,  and  the  vine-embowered  home 
of  his  boyhood  tumbled  dow*n  and  gone  to  decay.  Ah  !  no  ; 
he  came  home  drunk  as  a  piper,  and  got  into  the  station- 
house  the  first  thing. 

And  he  grew  up,  and  married,  and  raised  a  large  family, 
and  brained  them  all  with  an  axe  one  night,  and  got  wealthy 
by  all  manner  of  cheating  and  rascality  ;  and  now  he  is  the 
infernalcst,  wickedest  scoundrel  in  his  native  village,  and  is 
universally  respected,  and  belongs  to  the  Legislature. 

So  you  see  there  never  was  a  bad  James  in  the  Sunday- 
school  books  that  had  such  a  streak  of  luck  as  this  sinful  Jim 
with  the  charmed  life. 


AMONG  THE  FENIANS, 


WISIIIXG  to  post  myself  on  one  of  the  most  current 
topics  of  the  day,  I,  Mark,  hunted  up  an  old  friend, 
Dennis  McCarthy,  who  is  editor  of  the  new  Fenian  journal 
in  San  Francisco,  Tlie  Irish  People.  I  found  him  sitting  on 
a  sumptuous  candle-box,  in  his  shirt-sieves,  solacing  himself 
with  a  whiff  at  the  national  dhudeen  or  caubeen,  or  whatever 
they  call  it  —a  clay  pipe  with  no  stem  to  speak  of.  I  thought 
it  might  natter  him  to  address  him  in  his  native  tongue,  and 
so  I  bowed  with  considerable  grace  and  said  : 

"Arrah!" 

And  he  said,  "  Be  jabers  !" 

"  Och  hone  !"  said  I. 

"  Mavourneen  dheelish,  acushla  machree,"  replied  The 
McCarthy. 

"  Erin  go  bragh,"  I  continued  with  vivacity. 

"  A.sthore  !"  responded  The  McCarthy. 

':  Tare  an'  ouns  !"  said  I. 

"  Bhe  dha  husth ;  fag  a  rogarah  lums  !"  said  the  bold 
Fenian. 

"  Ye  have  me  there,  be  me  sowl !"  said  I  ',  for  I  am  not 
'  up '  in  the  niceties  of  the  language,  you  understand  ;  I 
only  know  enough  of  it  to  enable  me  to  '  keep  my  end  up ' 
in  an  ordinary  conversation. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  DRY  DIGGINGS, 

A  LTIIOUGH  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  I  never  heard 
*V  much  about  the  "  Art  Union  Association  "  of  that  city 
until  I  got  hold  of  some  old  newspapers  during  my  three 
months'  stay  in  the  Big  Tree  region  of  Calaveras  county. 
Up  there,  you  know,  they  read  everything,  because  in  most 
of  those  little  camps  they  have  no  libraries,  and  no  books  to 
speak  of,  except  now  and  then  a  patent  office  report  or  a 
prayer-book,  or  literature  of  that  kind,  in  a  general  way, 
that  will  hang  on  and  last  a  good  while  when  people  arc 
careful  with  it,  like  miners  ;  but  as  for.  novels,  they 
them  around  and  wear  them  out  in  a  week  or  two.  Now 
there  was  Coon,  a  nice,  bald-headed  man  at  the  hotel  in 
Angel's  Camp,  I  asked  him  to  lend  me  a  book,  one  rainy  day ; 
he  was  "silent  a  moment,  and  a  shade  of  melancholy  flitted 
across  bis  fine  face,  and  then  he  said  :  "  Well,  I've  got  a 
mighty  responsible  old  Webster  Unabridged,  what  there  is 
left  of  it,  but  they  started  her  sloshing  around,  and  sloshing 
around,  and  sloshing  around  the  camp  before  ever  I  got  a 
chance  to  read  her  myself ;  and  next  she  went  to  Murphy's, 
and  from  there  she  went  to  Jackass  Gulch,  and  now  she's 
gone  to  San  Andreas,  and  I  don't  expect  I'll  ever  see  that 
book  again.  But  what  makes  me  mad  is,  that  for  all  they're 
.so  handy  about  keeping  her  sashshaying  around  from  shanty 
to  shanty,  and  from  camp  to  camp,  none  of  em's  ever  got  a 
good  word  for  her.  Now  Coddington  had  her  a  week,  and 
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she  was  too  many  for  him — he  couldn't  spell  the  words  ;  he 
tackled  some  of  them  regular  busters,  tow'rd  the  middle, 
you  know,  and  they  throwed  him  ;  next,  Dyer,  he  tried  her 
a  jolt,  but  he  couldn't  pronounce  'em — Dyer  can  hunt  quail 
or  play  sevcn-up  as  well  as  any  man,  understand,  but  he 
can't  pronounce  worth  a  cuss  ;  he  used  to  worry  along  well 
enough,  though,  till  he'd  flush  one  of  them  rattlers  with  a 
clatter  of  syllables  as  long  as  a  string  of  sluice-boxes,  and 
then  he'd  lose  his  grip  and  throw  up  his  hand  ;  and  'so, 
finally,  Dick  Stoker  harnessed  her,  up  there  at  his  cabin,  and 
sweated  over  her,  and  cussed  over  her,'  and  rastled  with  her, 
for  as  much  as  three  weeks,  night  and  day,  till  he  got  as  far 
as  E,  and  then  passed  her  over  to  'Lige  Pickerell,  and  said 
she  was  the  all-firedest,  dryest  reading  that  ever  he  struck. 
Well,  well,  if  she's  come  back  from  San  Andreas,  you  can 
get  her,  and  prospect  her,  but  1  don't  reckon  there's  a  good 
deal  left  of  her  by  this  time,  though  time  was  when  she  was 
as  likely  a  book  as  any  in  the  State,  and  as  hefty,  and  had 
an  amount  of  general  information  in  her  that  was  astonish- 
ing, if  any  of  these  cattle  had  known  enough  to  get  it  out 
of  her."  And  ex-corporal  Coon  proceeded  cheerlessly  to 
scout  with  his  brush  after  the  straggling  hairs  on  the  rear  of 
his  head,  and  drum  them  to  the  front  for  inspection  and  roll- 
call,  as  was  his  usual  custom  before  turning  in  for  his  regular 
afternoon  nap. 


AN  INQUIRY  ABOUT  INSURANCES, 


down  from  Sacramento  the  other  night,  I  found 
^  —  on  a  centre-table  in  the  saloon  of  the  steamboat,  a  pam- 
phlet advertisement  of  an  Accident  Insurance  Company.  It 
interested  me  a  good  deal,  with  its  General  Accidents,  and 
its  Hazardous  Tables,  and  Extra-  Hazardous  furniture  of  the 
same  description,  and  I  would  like  to  know  something  more 
about  it.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  me.  I  want  to  invest  if  I 
come  to  like  it.  I  want  to  ask  merely  a  few  questions  of  the 
man  who  carries  on  this  Accident  shop.  For  I  am  an  or- 
phan. 

He  publishes  this  list  as  accidents  he  is  willing  to  insure 
people  against  : 

General  accidents  include  the  Travelling  Risk,  and  also 
all  forms  of  Dislocations,  Broken  Bones,  Ruptures,  Tendons, 
Sprains,  Concussions,  Crushings,  Bruisings,  Cuts,  Stabs, 
Gunshot  Wounds,  Poisoned  "\Vounds,  Burns  and  Scalds, 
Freezing,  Bites,  Unprovoked  Assaults  by  Burglars. 
or  Murderers,  the  action  of  Lightning  or  Sunstroke,  the 
ellerts  of  Explosions,  Chemicals,  Floods,  and  Earthquakes, 
Suffocation  by  Drowning  or  Choking  —  where  such  accidental 
injury  totally  disables  the  person  insured  from  following  his 
usual  avocation,  or  causes  death  within  three  months  from 
the  time  of  the  happening  of  the  injury. 

I  want  to  address  this  party  as  follows  :    - 

NOW,  Smith  —  I  suppose  likely  your  name  is  Smith—  you 
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don't  know  me  and  I  don't  know  you,  but  I  am  willing  to  be 
friendly.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  your  family 
—  I  know  John  as  well  as  I  know  any  man — and  I  think 
we  can  come  to  an  understanding  about  your  little  game 
without  any  hard  feelings.  For  instance  : — 

Do  you  allow  the  same  money  on  a  dog-bite  that  you  do 
on  an  earthquake  ?  Do  you  take  special  risks  for  specific 
accidents  ? — that  is  to  say,  could  I,  by  getting  a  policy  for 
dog-bites  alone,  get  it  cheaper  than  if  I  took  a  chance  in 
your  whole  lottery  ?  And  if  so,  and  supposing  I  got  insured 
against  earthquakes,  would  you  charge  any  more  for  San 
Francisco  earthquakes  than  for  those  that  prevail  in  places 
that  are  better  anchored  down?  And  if  I  had  a  policy 
on  earthquakes  alone,  I  couldn't  collect  on  dog-bites,  may-be, 
could  I? 

If  a  man  had  such  a  policy,  and  an  earthquake  shook  him 
up  and  loosened  his  joints  a  good  deal,  but  not  enough  to  in- 
capacitate him  from  engaging  in  pursuits  which  did  not 
require  him  to  be  tight,  wouldn't  you  pay  him  some  of  his 
pension  ]  I  notice  you  do  not  mention  Biles.  How  about 
Biles'?  Why  do  you  discriminate  between  Provoked  and 
Unprovoked  Assaults  by  Burglars  ]  If  a  burglar  entered 
my  house  at  dead  of  night,  and  I,  in  the  excitement  natural 
to  such  an  occasion,  should  forget  myself  and  say  something 
that  provoked  him,  and  he  should  cripple  me,  wouldn't  I  get 
anything  1  But  if  I  provoked  him  by  pure  accident,  I  would 
have  you  there,  I  judge  ;  because  you  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  Accident  part  of  it,  anyhow,  seeing  that  insuring  against 
accidents  is  just  your  strong  suit,  you  know.  Now,  that 
item  about  protecting  a  man  against  freezing  is  good.  It 
will  procure  you  all  the  custom  you  want  in  this  country. 
Because,  you  understand,  the  people  hereabouts  have  suffered 
a  good  deal  from  just  such  climatic  drawbacks  as  that. 
Why,  three  years  ago,  if  a  man — being  a  small  fish  in  the 
matter  of  money — went  over  to  Washoe  and  bought  into  a 
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good  silver  mine,  they  would  let  that  man  go  on  and  pay 
assessments  till  his  purse  got  down  to  about  thirty-two 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  the  big  fish  would  close  in  on  him  and 
freeze  him  out.  And  from  that  day  forth  you  might  con- 
sider that  man  in  the  light  of  a  bankrupt  community  ;  and 
you  would  have  him  down  to  a  spot,  too.  But  if  you  are 
ready  to  insure  against  that  sort  of  thing,  and  can  stand  it, 
you  can  give  Washoe  a  fair  start.  You  might  send  me  an 
agency.  Business?  Why,  Smith,  I  could  get  you  more 
business  than  you  could  attend  to.  With  such  an  under- 
standing as  that,  the  boys  would  all  take  a  chance. 

You  don't  appear  to  make  any  particular  mention  of  tak- 
ing risks  on  blighted  affections.  But  if  you  should  conclude 
to  do  a  little  business  in  that  line,  you  might  put  me  down 
for  six  or  seven  chances.  I  wouldn't  mind  expense— you 
might  enter  it  on  the  extra  hazardous.  I  suppose  I  would 
get  ahead  of  you  in  the  long  run  anyhow,  likely.  I  have 
been  blighted  a  good  deal  in  my  time. 

But  now  as  to  those  "Effects  of  Lightning."  Suppose 
the  lightning  were  to  strike  out  at  one  of  your  men  and  miss 
him,  and  fetch  another  party — could  that  other  party  come 
on  you  for  damages  ]  Or  could  the  relatives  of  the  party 
tli us  suddenly  snaked  out  of  the  bright  world  in  the  bloom 
of  his  youth  come  on  you  in  case  he  was  crowded  for  time  ? 
as  of  course  he  would  be,  you  know,  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

You  say  you  have  "  issued  over"  sixty  thousand  pol  i 
forty-five  of  which  have  proved  fatal  and  been  paid  for." 
Now,  do  you  know,  Smith,  that  that  looks  just  a  little  shaky 
to  me,  in  a  measure  ]  You  appear  to  have  it  pretty  much 
all  your  own  way,  you  see.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  lucky 
forty-five  that  have  died  "and  been  paid  for,"  but  hmv 
about  the  other  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-- 
five ?  You  have  got  their  money,  haven't  you  ?  but  some- 
how the  lightning  don't  seem  to  strike  them  and  they  don't 
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get  any  chance  at  you.  Won't  their  families  get  fatigued 
waiting  for  their  dividends  1  Don't  your  customers  drop  off 
rather  slow,  so  to  speak  1 

You  will  ruin  yourself  publishing  such  damaging  state- 
ments as  that,  Smith.  I  tell  you  as  a  friend.  If  you  had 
said  that  the  fifty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five 
died,  and  that  forty-five  lived,  you  would  have  issued  about 
four  tons  of  policies  the  next  week.  But  people  are  not 
going  to  get  insured,  when  you  take  so  much  pains  to  prove 
that  there  is  such  precious  little  use  in  it.  Good-bye, 
Smith ! 
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THERE  was  a  seance  in  town  a  few  nights  since.  As  I 
was  making  for  it,  in  company  with  the  reporter  of 
an  evening  paper,  he  said  he  had  seen  a  gambler  named  Gus 
Graham  shot  down  in  a  town  in  Illinois  years  ago  by  a  mob, 
and  as  he  was  probably  the  only  person  in  San  Francisco 
who  knew  of  the  circumstance,  he  thought  he  would  "  give 
the  spirits  Graham  to  chaw  on  awhile."  [N.B. — This  young 
creature  is  a  Democrat,  and  speaks  with  the  native  strength 
and  inelegance  of  his  tribe.]  In  the  course  of  the  show  he 
wrote  his  old  pal's  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  folded  it  up 
tightly  and  put  it  in  a  hat  which  was  passed  around,  and 
which  already  had  about  five  hundred  similar  documents  in 
it.  The  pile  was  dumped  on  the  table,  and  the  medium 
began  to  take  them  up  one  by  one  and  lay  them  aside 
asking,  "Is  this  spirit  present1?  or  this?  or  this?"  About 
one  in  fifty  would  rap,  and  the  person  who  sent  up  the 
name  would  rise  in  his  place  and  question  the  defunct.  At 
last  a  spirit  seized  the  medium's  hand  and  wrote  "Cus 
Graham''  backward.  Then  the  medium  went  skirmishing 
through  tho  papers  for  the  corresponding  name.  And  that 
old  sport  knew  his  card  by  the  back.  When  the  medium 
came  to  it,  after  picking  up  fifty  others,  he  rapped  !  A  com- 
mittee-man unfolded  the  paper,  and  it  was  the  right  one.  I 
sent  for  it  and  got  it.  It  was  all  right.  However,  I  suj 
all  Democrats  are  on  sociable  terms  with  the  devil.  The 
young  man  got  up  and  asked  : 
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"Did  you  die  in  '51  ?  '52 ?  '53  1  '54? 

Ghost — "  Rap,  rap,  rap." 

"  Did  you  die  of  cholera  ?  dinrrlicea  ?  dysentery  1  dog-bite  ? 
small-pox  ?  violent  death  ? " 

"  Rap,  rap,  rap." 

"  Were  you  hanged  1  drowned?  stabbed?  shot? " 

"  Rap,  rap,  rap." 

"Did  you  die  in  Mississippi?  Kentucky?  New  York? 
Sandwich  Islands  ?  Texas  ?  Illinois  ? " 

"  Rap,  rap,  rap." 

"  In  Adams  county  ?  Madison  1  Randolph  ? " 

"Rap,  rap,  rap." 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  catch  the  departed  gambler.  He 
knew  his  hand,  and  played  it  like  a  major. 

About  this  time  a  couple  of  Germans  stepped  forward,  an 
elderly  man  and  a  spry  young  fellow,  cocked  and  primed 
for  a  sensation.  They  wrote  some  names.  Then  young 
Ollendorff  said  something  which  sounded  like — 

"  1st  ein  geist  hieraus  ?"  [Bursts  of  laughter  from  the 
audience.] 

Three  raps—  signifying  that  there  was  a  geist  hieraus. 

"  Vollen  sie  schriehen  ? "    [More  laughter.] 

Three  raps. 

"  Finzig  stollen,  linsowfterowlickterhairowfterfrowlemeru- 
hackfolderol?" 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  the  spirit  cheerfully  answered 
Yes  to  that  astonishing  proposition. 

The  audience  grew  more  and  more  boisterously  mirthful 
with  every  fresh  question,  and  they  were  informed  that  the 
performance  could  not  go  on  in  the  midst  of  so  much  levity. 
They  became  quiet. 

The  German  ghost  didn't  appear  to  know  anything  at  all 
—  couldn't  answer  the  simplest  questions.  Young  Ollendorff 
finally  »tated  some  numbers,  and  tried  to  get  at  the  time  of 
the  spirit's  death  ;  it  appeared  to  be  considerably  mixed  as 
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to  whether  it  died  in  1811  or  1812,  which  was  reasonable 
enough,  as  it  had  been  so  long  ago.    At  last  it  wrote  "  i?.:' 

Tableau  !  Young  Ollendorff  sprang  to  his  feet  in  a  state 
of  consuming  excitement.  He  exclaimed  : 

"  Laties  und  shentlemen  !    I  write  do  name  fon  a,  man  vot 
lifs !    Speerit-rabbing  dells  me  he  ties  in  yahr  eighteen 
hoondred  and  dwelf,  but  he  yoos  as  live  and  helty  as—- 
The Medium—"  Sit  down,  sir  !" 

Ollendorff—  "  But  I  vant  to " 

Medium — "  You  are  not  here  to  make  speeches,  sir — sit 
down  !"  [Mr.  0.  had  squared  himself  for  an  oration.] 

Mr.  O.  —  "  But  de  speerit  cheat !  —  dere  .  is  no  such 
speerit —  '  [All  this  time  applause  and  laughter  by  turns 
from  the  audience.] 

Medium — "  Take  your  seat,  sir,  and  I  will  explain  this 
matter." 

And  she  explained.  And  in  that  explanation  she  let  off  a 
blast  which  was  so  terrific  that  I  half  expected  to  see  A 
Ollendorff  shot  up  through  the  roof.  She  said  he  had  come 
up  there  with  fraud  and  deceit  and  cheating  in  his  heart, 
and  a  kindred  spirit  had  come  from  the  land  of  shadows  to 
commune  with  him  !  She  was  terribly  bitter.  She  said  in 
substance,  though  not  in  words,  that  perdition  was  full  of 
just  such  fellows  as  Ollendorff,  and  they  were  ready  on  the 
slightest  pretext  to  rush  in  and  assume  anybody's  name,  and 
rap,  and  write,  and  lie,  and  swindle  with  a  perfect  loo> 
whenever  they  could  rope  in  a  living  affinity  like  poor  Ollen- 
doHFto  communicate  with  !  [Gre.  e  and  laughter.] 

Ollendorff  stood  his  ground  with  good  pluck,  and  was 

ig  to  open  Ids  batteries  again,  when  a  storm  of  cries 

•  all  over  the  house,  "  Get  down  !  Go  on  !  Clear  out ! 

Speak  on — we'll  hear  you  !  Climb  down  from  that  platform  ! 

Stay  where  you  are  !  Vamose  !  Stick  to  your  post— say  your 

say !" 

The  medium  rose  up  and  said  if  Ollendorff  remained,  she 
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would  not.  She  recognised  no  one's  right  to  dome  there  and 
insult  her  by  practising  a  deception  upon  her,  and  attempt- 
ing to  bring  ridicule  upon  so  solemn  a  thing  as  her  religious 
belief.  The  audience  then  became  quiet,  and  the  subjugated 
Ollendorff  retired  from  the  platform. 

The  other  German  raised  a  spirit,  questioned  it  at  some 
length  in  his  own  language,  and  said  the  answers  were  cor- 
rect. The  medium  claimed  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  German  language. 

Just  then  a  gentleman  called  me  to  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form and  asked  me  if  I  were  a  Spiritualist.  I  said  I  was 
not.  He  asked  me  if  I  were  prejudiced.  I  said  not  more 
than  any  unbeliever ;  but  I  could  not  believe  in  a  thing 
which  I  could  not  understand,  and  I  had  not  seen  anything 
yet  that  I  could  by  any  possibility  cipher  out.  He  said, 
then,  that  he  didn't  think  I  was  the  cause  of  the  diffidence 
shown  by  the  spirits,  but  he  knew  there  was  an  antagonistic 
influence  around  that  table  somewhere ;  he  had  noticed  it 
from  the  first ;  there  was  a  painful  negative  current  passing 
to  his  sensitive  organization  from  that  direction  constantly. 
I  told  him  I  guessed  it  was  that  other  fellow ;  and  I  said, 
Blame  a  man  who  was  all  the  time  shedding  these  infernal 
negative  currents !  This  appeared  to  satisfy  the  mind  of 
the  inquiring  fanatic,  and  he  sat  down. 

I  had  a  very  dear  friend  who,  I  had  heard,  had  gone  to 
the  spirit-land,  or  perdition,  or  some  of  those  places,  and  I 
desired  to  know  something  concerning  him.  There  was 
something  so  awful,  though,  about  talking  with  living,  sin- 
ful lips  to  the  ghostly  dead,  that  I  could  hardly  bring  my- 
self to  rise  and  speak.  But  at  last  I  got  tremblingly  up  and 
said  with  a  low  and  trembling  voice  : 

"  Is  the  spirit  of  John  Smith  present  1" 

(You  never  can  depend  on  these  Smiths  ;  you  call  for  one, 
and  the  whole  tribe  will  come  clattering  out  of  hell  to  an- 
swer you.) 
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"  Whack  !  whack  !  whack  !  whack  !" 

Bless  me !  I  believe  all  the  dead  and  damned  John  Smiths 
between  San  Francisco  and  perdition  boarded  that  poor 
little  table  at  once  !  I  was  considerably  set  back — stunned, 
I  may  say.  The  audience  urged  me  to  go  on,  however,  and 
1  said  : 

"  What  did  ^ou  die  off 

The  Smiths  answered  to  every  disease  and  casualty  that 
men  can  die  of. 

"  Where  did  you  die  1" 

They  answered  Yes  to  every  locality  I  could  name  while 
my  geography  held  out. 

"  Are  you  happy  where  you  are  ?" 

There  was  a  vigorous  and  unanimous  "  No  !"  from  the  late 
Smiths. 

"  Is  it  warm  there  f 

An  educated  Smith  seized  the  medium's  hand  and  wrote  : 

"  It's  no  name  for  it." 

"  Did  you  leave  any  Smiths  in  that  place  when  you  came 
away  1" 

"  Dead  loads  of  them  I" 

I  fancied  I  heard  the  shadowy  Smiths  chuckle  at  this 
feeble  joke — the  rare  joke  that  there  could  be  live  loads  of 
Smiths  where  all  are  dead. 

"How  many  Smiths  are  present1!" 

"  Kighteen  millions — the  procession  now  reaches  from  here 
to  the  other  side  of  China." 

"Then  there  arc  many  Smiths  in  the  kingdom  of  the  1 

"The  1'rinre  Apollyon  calls  all  new  comers  Smith  on 
general  principles  ;  and  continues  to  do  so  until  he  is  cor- 
rected,  if  lie  chances  to  be  mistaken." 

"  What  do  lost  spirits  call  their  drear  abode  1" 

"They  call  it  the  Smithsonian  Institute." 

I  got  hold  of  the  right  Smith  at  last — the  particular  Smith 
I  was  after — my  dear,  lost,  lamented  friend— and  learned 
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that  he  died  a  violent  death.    I  feared  as  much.    He  said 
his  wife  talked  him  to  death.    Poor  wretch  ! 

By-and-bye  up  started  another  Smith.  A  gentleman  in 
the  audience  said  that  this  was  his  Smith.  So  he  questioned 
him,  and  this  Smith  said  he  too  died  by  violence.  He  had 
been  a  good  deal  tangled  in  his  religious  belief,  and  was  a 
sort  of  a  cross  between  a  Universalist  and  a  Unitarian  ;  has 
got  straightened  out  and  changed  his  opinions  since  he  left 
here  ;  said  he  was  perfectly  happy.  We  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion this  talkative  and  frolicsome  old  parson.  Among  spirits 
I  judge  he  is  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  He  said  he  had  no  tan- 
gible body  ;  a  bullet  could  pass  through  him  and  never 
make  a  hole  ;  rain  could  pass  through  him  as  through 
vapour,  and  not  discommode  him  in  the  least  (so  I  suppose 
he  don't  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains — or  don't 
care  enough) ;  says  heaven  and  hell  are  simply  mental  con- 
ditions ;  spirits  in  the  former  have  happy  and  contented 
minds,  and  those  in  the  latter  are  torn  by  remorse  of  con- 
science ;  says  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  is  all  right — he  is 
happy  ;  would  not  say  whether  he  was  a  very  good  or  a  very 
bad  man  on  earth  (the  shrewd  old  waterproof  nonentity  ! 
I  asked  the  question  so  that  I  might  average  my  own  chances 
for  his  luck  in  the  other  world,  but  he  saw  my  drift) ;  says 
he  has  an  occupation  there — puts  in  his  time  teaching  and 
being  taught ;  says  there  are  spheres—  grades  of  perfection 
—he  is  making  very  good  progress — has  been  promoted  a 
sphere  or  so  since  his  matriculation  ;  (I  said  mentally,  "  Go 
slow,  old  man,  go  slow,  you  have  got  all  eternity  before  you," 
and  he  replied  not ;)  he  don't  know  how  many  spheres  there 
are  (but  I  suppose  there  must  be  millions,  because  if  a  man 
goes  galloping  through  them  at  the  rate  this  old  Universalist 
is  doing,  he  will  get  through  an  infinitude  of  them  by  the 
time  he  has  been  there  as  long  as  old  Sesostris  and  those 
ancient  mummies  ;  and  there  is  no  estimating  how  high  he 
will  get  in  even  the  infancy  of  eternity— I  am  afraid  the  old 
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man  is  scouring  along  rather  too  fast  for  the  st^e  of  his 
surroundings,  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  got  on  his 
hands) ;  says  spirits  cannot  feel  heat  or  cold  (which  militates 
somewhat  against  all  my  notions  of  orthodox  damnation — 
fire  and  brimstone) ;  says  spirits  commune  with  each  other 
by  thought — they  have  no  language  ;  says  the  distinctions 
of  sex  are  preserved  there — and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

The  old  parson  wrote  and  talked  for  an  hour,  and  sh< 
by  his  quiolr,  shretfd,  intelligent  replies,  that  he  had  nut 
been  sitting  up  nights  in  the  other  world  for  nothin; 
had  been  prying  into  everything  worth  knowing,  and  finding 
out  everything  he  possibly  could — as  he  said  himself — when 
he  did  not  understand  a  thing  he  hunted  up  a  spirit  who 
could  explain  it,  consequently  he  is  pretty  thoroughly  posted. 
And  for  his  accomm:  dating  conduct  and  his  uniform  cour- 
tesy to  me,  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  continue  to  progress  at 
his  present  velocity  until  ho  lands  on  the  very  roof  of  the 
highest  sphere  of  all,  and  thus  acliicves  perfection. 


AN  ITEM  WHICH  THE  EDITOR  HIMSELF 
COULD  NOT  UNDERSTAND, 

OUH  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  John  William  Skae,  of  Vir- 
ginia City,  walked  into  the  office  where  we  are  sub- 
editor at  a  late  hour  last  night,  with  an  expression  of 
profound  and  heartfelt  suffering  upon  his  countenance,  and 
sighing  heavily,  laid  the  following  item  reverently  upon  the  • 
desk,  and  walked  slowly  out  a'gain.  He  paused  a  moment 
at  the  door,  and  seemed  struggling  to  command  his  feelings 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  speak,  and  then,  nodding  his 
head  towards  his  manuscript,  ejaculated  in  a  broken  voice, 
"  Friend  of  mine — oh  !  how  sad  !"  and  burst  into  tears.  We 
were  so  moved  at  his  distress  that  we  did  not  think  to  call 
him  back  and  endeavour  to  comfort  him  until  he  was  gone, 
and  it  was  too  late.  The  paper  had  already  gone  to  press, 
but  knowing  that  our  friend  would  consider  the  publication 
of  this  item  important,  and  cherishing  the  hope  that  to  print 
it  would  afford  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  his  sorrowing 
heart,  we  stopped  the  press  at  once  and  inserted  it  in  our 
columns : 

DISTRESSING  ACCIDENT. — Last  evening  about  6  o'clock,  as  Mr. 
William  Schuyler,  an  old  and  respectable  citizen  of  South  Park,  was 
leaving  his  uebidence  to  go  down  town,  as  has  been  his  usual  custom 
for  many  years,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  short  interval  in  the 
spring  of  1850,  during  which  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  injuries 
received  in  attempting  to  stop  a  runaway  horse  by  thoughtlessly 
placing  himself  directly  in  its  wake  and  throwing  up  his  hands  and 
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shouting,  •which  if  he  liad  done  so  even  a  single  moment  sooner, 
must  inevitably  have  frightened  the  animal  still  more  instead  of 
checking  its  speed,  although  disastrous  enough  to  himself  as  it  was, 
and  rendered  more  melancholy  and  distressing  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  his  wife's  mother,  who  was  there  and  saw  the  sad  occur- 
rence, notwithstanding  it  is  at  least  likely,  though  not  necessarily 
so,  that  she  should  be  reconnoitering  in  another  direction  when  inci- 
dents occur,  not  being  vivacious  and  on  the  look  out,  as  a  general 
tlung,,1)ut  even  the  reverse,  as  her  own  mother  is  said  to  have  stated, 
who  is  no  more,  but  died  in  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrection, 
upwards  of  three  years  ago,  aged  86,  being  a  Christian  woman  and 
without  guile,  as  it  were,  or  property,  in  consequence  of  the  fire  of 
1849,  which  destroyed  every  blasted  thing  she  had  in  the  world. 
But  such  is  life.  Let  us  all  take  warning  by  this  solemn  occurrence, 
and  let  us  endeavour  so  to  conduct  ourselves  that  when  we  come  to 
die  we  can  do  it.  Let  us  place  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  say 
with  earnestness  and  sincerity  that  from  this  day  fortli  we  will 
beware  of  the  intoxicating  bowl. — First  Edition  of  the  Californian. 

The  boss-editor  has  been  in  here  raising  the  very  mischief, 
and  tearing  his  hair  and  kicking  the  furniture  about,  and 
almsing  ine  like  a  pickpocket.  He  says  that  every  time  he 
leaves  me  in  charge  of  the  paper  for  half  an  hour.  I  get  im- 
posed upon  by  the  first  infant  or  the  first  idiot  that  comes 
along.  And  he  says  that  distressing  item  of  Johnny  Skae's 
is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  distressing  bo.sli,  and  has  got  no  point 
to  it,  and  no  sense  in  it,  and  no  information  in  it,  and  that 
there  was  no  earthly  necessity  for  stopping  the  press  to 
publish  it.  He  says  every  man  he  meets  has  insinuated  that 
somebody  about  Tin:  CALIKOKNIA.V  office  has  gone  crazy. 

Now  all  this  comes  of  being  good-hearted.  If  I  had  been 
as  unaccommodating  and  unsympathetic  as  some  people,  I 
would  have  told  Johnny  Skae  that  I  wouldn't  receive  hL* 
communication  at  scuh  a  late  hour,  and  to  go  to  blazes  with 
it ;  but  no,  his  snuffing  distress  touched  my  heart,  and  I 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  doing  something  to  modify  hia 
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misery.  I  never  read  his  item  to  see  whether  there  was 
anything  wrong  about  it,  but  hastily  wrote  the  few  lines 
which  preceded  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  printers.  And  what 
has  my  kindness  done  for  me  ?  It  has  done  nothing  but 
bring  down  upon  me  a  storm  of  abiise  and  ornamental 
blasphemy. 

Now  I  will  just  read  that  item  myself;  and  see  if  there  is 
any  foundation  for  all  this  fuss.  And  if  there  is,  the  author 
of  it  shall  hear  from  me. 

I  have  read  it,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it  seems  a 
little  mixed  at  a  first  glance.  However,  I  will  peruse  it 
once  more. 

I  have  read  it  again,  and  it  does  really  seem  a  good  deal 
more  mixed  than  ever. 

I  have  read  it  over  five  times,  but  if  I  can  get  at  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  I  wish  I  may  get  my  just  deserts.  It  won't  bear 
analysis.  There  are  things  about  it  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand at  all.  It  don't  say  whatever  became  of  William 
Schuyler.  It  just  says  enough  about  him  to  get  one  inter- 
ested in  his  career,  and  then  drops  him.  Who  is  William 
Schuyler,  anyhow,  and  what  part  of  South  Park  did  he  live 
in,  and  if  he  started  down  town  at  six  o'clock,  did  he  ever  get 
there,  and  if  he  did,  did  anything  happen  to  him  1  Is  he 
the  individual  that  met  with  the  "  distressing  accident  1 " 
Considering  the  elaborate  circumstantiality  of  detail  observ  • 
able  in  the  item,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  ought  to  contain 
more  than  it  does.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  obscure — and  not 
only  obscure,  but  utterly  incomprehensible.  Was  the  break- 
ing of  Mr.  Schuyler's  leg,  fifteen  years  ago,  the  "  distressing 
accident"  that  plunged  Mr.  Skae  into  unspeakable  grief, 
and  caused  him  to  come  up  here  at  dead  of  night  and  stop 
our  press  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  unfortunate  circum- 
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stance?  Or  did  the  "distressing  accident"  consist  in  the 
destruction  of  Schuyler's  mother-in-law's  property  in  early 
times  ?  Or  did  it  consist  in  the  death  of  that  person  herself 
three  years  ago  1  (albeit  it  does  not  appear  that  she  died  by 
accident.)  In  a  word,  what  did  that  "  distressing  accident" 
consist  in  1  What  did  that  drivelling  ass  of  a  Schuyler -stand 
in  the  wake  of  a  runaway  horse  for,  with  his  shouting  and 
gesticulating,  if  he  wanted  to  stop  him?  And  how  the 
mischief  could  he  get  run  over  by  a  horse  that  had  already 

1  beyond  him  ]  And  what  are  we  to  take  "  waining" 
by  ?  and  how  is  this  extraordinary  chapter  of  incomprehen- 
sibilities going  to  be  a  "  lesson  "  te  us  ?  And  above  all,  Avhat 
has  the  intoxicating  bowl "  got  to  do  with  it,  anyhow  ?  It  is 
not  stated  that  Schuyler  drank,  or  that  his  wife  drank,  or 
that  his  mother-in-law  drank,  or  that  the  horse  drank — 
wherefore,  then,  the  reference  to  the  intoxicating  bowl  ]  It 
does  seem  to  me  that,  if  Mr.  Skae  had  let  the  intoxicating ! » >\vl 
alone  himself,  he  never  would  have  got  into  so  much  trouble 
about  this  infernal  imaginary  distressing  accident.  I  have 
road  this  absurd  item  over  and  over  again,  with  all  its  insin- 
uating plausibility,  until  my  head  swims  ;  but  I  can  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it.  There  certainly  have 

an  accident  of  some  kind  or  other,  but  it  is  impossible 

;  ermine  what  the  nature  of  it  was,  or  who  was  the 

sufferer  by  it.     I  do  not  like  to  do  it,  but  I  feel  compelled  to 

f  that  tin-  next  time  anything  happens  to  one  of  Mr. 

'a  friends,  hu  will  append  such  explanatory  notes  to  his 
account  of  it  as  will  enable  me  to  find  out  what  sort  of  an 
accidefit  it  was  and.  whom  it  happened  to.  L  had  rather  all 
his  friends  should  die  than  that  1  should  be  driven  to  the 
11  in  trying  to  cypher  out  the  meaning  of 
another  such  production  as  the  above. 
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the  only  true  and  reliable  account  ever  published; 
taken  from  the  Roman  "  Daily  Evening  Fasces"  of  the 
date  of  that  tremendous  occurrence. 

NOTHING  in  the  world  affords  a  newspaper  reporter  so 
much  satisfaction  as  gathering  up  the  details  of  a 
bloody  and  mysterious  murder,  and  writing  them  up  with 
aggravating  circumstantiality.  He  takes  a  living  delight  in 
this  labour  of  love  —  for  such  it  is  to  him  —  especially  if  he 
knows  that  all  the  other  papers  have  gone  to  press,  and  his 
will  be  the  only  one  that  will  contain  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence. A  feeling  of  regret  has  often  come  over  me  that  I 
was  not  reporting  in  Rome  when  Caesar  was  killed  —  report- 
ing on  an  evening  paper,  and  the  only  one  in  the  city,  and 
getting  at  least  twelve  hours  ahead  of  the  morning  paper 
boys  with  this  most  magnificent  "  item  "  that  ever  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  craft.  Other  events  have  happened  as  start- 
ling as  this,  but  none  that  possessed  so  peculiarly  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  favourite  "  item  "  of  the  present  day, 
magnified  into  grandeur  and  sublimity  by  the  high  rank, 
fame,  and  social  and  political  standing  of  the  actors  in  it. 
In  imagination  I  have  seen  myself  skirmishing  around  old 
Rome,  button-holing  soldiers,  senators,  and  citizens  by  turns, 
and  transferring  "all  the  particulars"  from  them  to  my 
note-book  ;  and,  better  .gtill,  arriving  at  the  base  of  Pom- 
pey'a  statue  in  time  to  say  persuasively  to  the  dying  Caesar, 
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"  Oh  !  come  now,  you  an't  so  far  gone,  you  know,  but  what 
you  could  stir  yourself  up  a  little  and  tell  a  fellow  just  how 
this  thing  happened,  if  you  was  a  mind  to,  couldn't  you  1 — 
now  do  !"  and  get  the  "  straight  of  it "  from  his  own  lips, 
and  be  envied  by  the  morning  paper  hounds  ! 

Ah  !  if  I  had  lived  in  those  days,  I  would  have  written  up 
that  item  gloatingly,  and  spiced  it  with  a  little  moralizing 
here  and  plenty  of  blood  there  ;  and  some  dark,  shuddering 
mystery  ;  and  praise  and  pity  for  some,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse  for  others  (who  did  not  patronise  the  paper), 
and  gory  gashes,  and  notes  of  warning  as  to  the  tendency  of 
the  times,  and  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  excitement  in 
the  Senate-house  and  the  street,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

However,  as  I  was  not  permitted  to  report  Caesar's  assas- 
sination in  the  regular  way,  it  has  at  least  afforded  me  rare 
satisfaction  to  translate  the  following  able  account  of  it  from 
the  original  Latin  of  the  Roman  Daily  Evening  Fasces  of 
that  date — second  edition. 

"  Our  usually  quiet  city  of  Rome  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  wild  excitement  yesterday  by  the  occurrence  of  one  of 
those  bloody  affrays  which  sicken  the  heart  and  fill  the  soul 
with  fear,  while  they  inspire  all  thinking  men  with  fore- 
bodings for  the  future  of  a  city  where  human  life  is  held  so 
cheaply,  and  the  gravest  laws  are  so  openly  set  at  defiance. 
As  the  result  of  that  affray,  it  is  our  painful  duty,  as  public 
journalists,  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
citizens — a  man  whose  name  is  known  wherever  this  paper 
circulates,  and  whose  fame  it  has  been  our  pleasure  and  our 
privilege  to  extend,  and  also  to  protect  from  the  tongue  of 
slander  and  falsehood,  to  the  best  of  our  poor  ability.  We 
refer  to  Mr.  J.  C:esar,  the  Kmpcror-elect. 

"The  facts  of  the  case,  as  nearly  as  our  reporter  could  de- 
termine them  from  the  conflicting  statements  of  eye-wit- 
.bout  as  follows  : — The  affair  was  an  election 
r<>w,  of  course.    Nine-tenths  of  the  ghastly  butcheries  that 
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disgrace  the  city  now-a-days  grow  out  of  the  bickerings,  and 
jealousies,  and  animosities  engendered  by  these  accursed 
elections.  Rome  would  be  the  gainer  by  it  if  her  very  con- 
stables were  elected  to  serve  a  century  ;  for  in  our  expe- 
•  rience  we  have  never  even  been  able  to  choose  a  dog-pelter 
without  celebrating  the  event  with  a  dozen  knock-downs 
and  a  general  cramming  of  the  station-house  with  drunken 
vagabonds  over-night.  It  is  said  that  when  the  immense 
majority  for  Caesar  at  the  polls  in  the  market  was  declared 
the  other  day,  and  the  crown  was  offered  to  that  gentleman, 
even  his  amazing  unselfishness  in  refusing  it  three  times 
was  not  sufficient  to  save  him  from  the  whispered  insults  of 
such  men  as  Casca,  of  the  Tenth  Ward,  and  other  hirelings 
of  the  disappointed  candidate,  hailing  mostly  from<,  the 
Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  and  other  outside, districts,  who 
were  overheard  speaking  ironically  and  contemptuously  of 
Mr.  Caesar's  conduct  upon  that  occasion. 

"  We  are  further  informed  that  there  are  many  among  us 
who  think  they  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  assassina- 
tion of  Julius  Caesar  was  a  put-up  thing — a  cut-and-dried 
arrangement,  hatched  by  Marcus  Brutus  and  a  lot  of  his 
hired  roughs,  and  carried  out  only  too  faithfully  according 
to  the  programme.  Whether  there  be  good  grounds  for  this 
suspicion  or  not,  we  leave  to  the  people  to  judge  for  them- 
selves, only  asking  that  they  will  read  the  following  account 
of  the  sad  occurrence  carefully  and  dispassionately  befofe 
they  render  that  judgment. 

"The  Senate  was  already  in  session,  and  Caesar  was 
coming  down  the  street  towards  the  capitol,  conversing  with 
some  personal  friends,  and  followed,  as  usual,  by  a  large 
number  of  citizens.  Just  as  he  was  passing  in  front  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Thucydides's  drag-store,  he  was  observing 
casually  to  a  gentleman,  who,  our  informant  thinks,  is  a 
fortune-teller,  that  the  Ides  of  March  were  come.  The  reply 
was, '  Yes,  they  are  come,  but  not  gone  yet.'  At  this  mo- 
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ment  Artemidorus  stepped  up  and  passed  the  time  of  day, 
and  asked  Caesar  to  read  a  schedule  or  a  tract,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  which  he  had  brought  for  his  perusal.  Mr. 
Decius  Brutus  also  said  something  about  an  '  humble  suit ' 
which  lie  wanted  read.  Artemidorus  begged  that  atten- 
tion might  be  paid  to  his  first,  because  it  was  of  personal 
consequence  to  C0esar.  The  latter  replied  that  what  con- 
cerned himself  should  be  read  last,  or  words  to  that  effect. 
Artcmidorus  begged  and  beseeched  him  to  read  the  paper 
instantly.*  However,  Caesar  shook  him  off,  and  refused  to 
read  any  petition  in  the  street.  He  then  entered  the  capitol, 
and  the  crowd  followed  him. 

"  About  this  time  the  following  conversation  was  over- 
heard, and  we  consider  that,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
events  which  succeeded  it,  it  bears  an  appalling  signifi- 
cance :  Mr.  Papilius  Lena  remarked  to  George  W.  Cassius 
(commonly  known  as  the  '  Nobby  Boy  of  the  Third  Ward,') 
a  bruiser  in  the  pay  of  the  Opposition,  that  he  hoped  his 
enterprise  to-day  might  thrive ;  and  when  Cassius  asked, 
'  What  enterprise  V  he  only  closed  his  left  eye  temporarily 
and  said  with  simulated  indifference,  '  Fare  you  well,'  and 
sauntered  towards  Caesar.  Marcus  Brutus,  who  is  suspected 
of  being  the  ringleader  of  the  band  that  killed  Caesar,  asked 
what  it  was  that  Lena  had  said.  Cassius  told  him  and 
a<lth;d  in  a  low  tone,  '  7  fear  our  pu^wse  is  discovered.' 

"  Brutus  told  his  wretched  accomplice  to  keep  an  eye  on 
Lena,  and  a  moment  after  Cassius  urged  that  lean  and  hun- 
gry vagrant,  Casca,  whose  reputation  here  is  none  of  the 
to  be  sudden,  for  he,  fmr«t  j>rn-cntion.  He  then 
turned  to  Brutus,  apparently  much  excited,  and  asked  what 
should  be  done,  and  swore  that  either  he  or  Caesar  should 

*  Mark  that :  it  is  hinted  by  "William  Shakspeare,  who  saw  tho 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  affray,  that  this  "  sche- 
dule" was  simply  a  note  discovering  to  Csesar  that  a  plot  was  brew- 
ing to  take  his  life. 
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never  turn  back — he  would  kill  himself  first.  At  this  time 
Caesar  was  talking  to  some  of  the  back-country  members 
about  the  approaching  fall  elections,  and  paying  little  atten- 
tion to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  Billy  Trebonius 
got  into  conversation  with  the  people's  friend  and  Caesar's — 
Mark  Antony — and  under  some  pretence  or  other  got  him 
away,  and  Brutus,  Decius  Casca,  Cinna,  Metellus  Cimbcr, 
and  others  of  the  gang  of  infamous  desperadoes  that  infest 
Koine  at  present,  closed  around  the  doomed  Caesar.  Then 
Metellus  Cimber  knelt  down  and  begged  that  his  brother 
might  be  recalled  from  banishment,  but  Caesar  rebuked  him 
for  his  fawning,  sneaking  conduct,  and  refused  to  grant  his 
petition.  Immediately,  at  Cimber's  request,  first  Brutus 
and  then  Cassius  begged  for  the  return  of  the  banished 
Publius  ;  but  Csesar  still  refused.  He  said  he  could  not  be 
moved  ;  that  he  was  as  fixed  as  the  North  Star,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  in  the  most  complimentary  terms  of  the 
firmness  of  that  star,  and  its  steady  character.  Then  he 
said  he  was  like  it,  and  he  believed  he  was  the  only  man  in 
the  country  that  was  ;  therefore,  since  he  was  '  constant ' 
that  Cimber  should  be  banished,  he  was  also  '  constant '  that 
he  should  stay  banished,  and  he'd  be  d — d  if  he  didn't  keep 
him  so  ! 

"  Instantly  seizing  upon  this  shallow  pretext  for  a  fight, 
Casca  sprang  at  Csesar  and  struck  him  with  a  dirk,  Caesar 
grabbing  him  by  the  arm  with  his  right  hand,  and  launching 
a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  with  his  left,  that  sent 
the  reptile  bleeding  to  the  earth.  He  then  backed  up 
against  Pompey's  statue,  and  squared  himself  to  receive  his 
assailants.  Cassius  and  Cimba  and  Cinna  rushed  upon  him 
with  their  daggers  drawn,  and  the  former  succeeded  in  in?- 
flicting  a  wound  upon  his  body ;  but  before  he  could  strike 
again,  and  before  either  of  the  others  could  strike  at  all, 
Csesar  stretched  the  three  miscreants  at  his  feet  with  as 
many  blows  of  his  powerful  fist.  By  this  time  the  Senate 
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was  in  an  indescribable  iiproar  ;  the  throng  of  citizens  in 
the  lobbies  had  blockaded  the  doors  in  their  frantic  efforts 
to  escape  from  the  building,  the  sergeant-at-arms  and  his 
assistants  were  struggling  with  the  assassins,  venerable  sena- 
tors had  cast  aside  their  encumbering  robes,  and  were  leap- 
ing over  benches  and  flying  down  the  aisles  in  wild  confu- 
sion towards  the  shelter  of  the  committee-rooms,  and  a 
thousand  voices  were  shouting  '  Po-lice  !  Po-lice  !'  in  discor- 
dant tones  that  rose  above  the  frightful  din  like  shrieking 
winds  above  the  roaring  of  a  tempest.  And  amid  it  all, 
great  Caesar  stood  with  his  back  against  the  statue,  like  a, 
lion  at  bay,  and  fought  his  assailants  weaponless  and  hand 
to  hand,  with  the  defiant  bearing  and  the  unwavering  cou- 
rage which  he  had  shown  before  on  many  a  bloody  field. 
Billy  Trebonius  and  Cains  Legarius  struck  him  with  their 
'daggers  and  fell,  as  their  brother-conspirators  before  them 
had  fallen.  But  at  last,  when  Caesar  saw  his  old  friend 
Brutus  step  forward,  armed  with  a  murderous  knife,  it  is 
said  he  seemed  utterly  overpowered  with  grief  and  amaze- 
ment, and  dropping  his  invincible  left  arm  by  his  side,  he 
hid  his  face  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle  and  received  the 
treacherous  blow  without  an  effort  to  stay  the  hand  that 
gave  it.  He  only  said,  ' Et  tit,  Brute?  and  fell  lifeless  on 
the  marble  pavement. 

"  \Ve  learn  that  the  coat  deceased  had  on  when  he 
killed  was  the  same  he  wore  in  his  tent  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii,  and  that  when  it  was  re- 
moved from  the  corpse  it  was  found  to  be  cut  and  gashed  in 
no  less  than  seven  different  places.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  pockets.  It  will  be  exhibited  at  the  coroner's  in* 
and  will  be  damning  proof  of  the  fact  of  the  killing.  These 
latter  facts  may  be  relied  on,  as  we  get  them  from  Mark 
Antony,  whose  position  enables  him  to  learn  every  item  of 
connected  with  the  one  subject  of  absorbing  interest 
of  to-day. 
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"LATER. — While  the  coroner  was  summoning  a  jury, 
Mark  Antony  and  other  friends  of  the  late  Caesar  got  hold 
of  the  body,  and  lugged  it  off  to  the  Forum,  and  at  last 
accounts  Antony  and  Brutus  were  making  speeches  over  it 
and  raising  such  a  row  among  the  people  that,  as  we  go  to 
press,  the  chief  of  police  is  satisfied  there  is  going  to  be  a 
riot,  and  is  taking  measures  accordingly." 


"AFTER"  JENKINS, 

AC  I!  AND  affair  of  a  ball — the  Pioneers' — came  off  at 
the  Occidental  some  time  ago.    The  following  notes 
of  the  costumes  worn  by  the  belles  of  the  occasion  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader,  and  Jenkins  may  get 
an  idea  therefrom : 

Mrs.  "W.  M.  was  attired  in  an  elegant  pdlt  de  foic 
made  expressly  for  her,  and  wlas  greatly  admired. 

Miss  S.  had  her  hair  done  up.  She  was  the  centre  of 
attraction  for  the  gentlemen  and  the  envy  of  all  the  ladies. 

Miss  G.  W.  was  tastefully  dressed  in  a  tout  ensemble,  and 
was  greeted  with  deafening  applause  wherever  she  went. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  was  .superbly  arrayed  in  white  kid  gl 
Her  modest  and  engaging  manner  accorded  well  with  th  • 
unpretending  simplicity  of  her  costume,  and  caused  her  to 
be  regarded  with  absorbing  interest  by  every  one. 

The  charming  Miss  M.  M.  B.  appeared  in  a  thrilling 
waterfall,  whose  exceeding  grace  and  volume  compelled  tin; 
homage  of  pioneers  and  emigrants  alike.  How  beautiful 
she  v 

The  queenly  Mrs.  L.  II.  was  attractively  attired  in  her 
new  and  beautiful  false  teeth,  and  the  bon  jour  effect  they 
naturally  produced  was  heightened  by  her  enchanting  and 
well-sustained  smile.    The  manner  of  the  lady  is  charmingl, 
pensive  and  melancholy,  and  her  troops  of  admirers  u 
no  greater  happiness  than  to  get  on  the  scent  of  her  sozodont 
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sweetened  sighs,  and  track  her  through  her  sinuous  course 
among  the  gay  and  restless  multitude. 

Miss  R.  P.,  with  that  repugnance  to  ostentation  in  dress, 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  her,  was  attired  in  a  simple  white 
lace  collar,  fastened  with  a  neat  pearl-button  solitaire.  The 
fine  contrast  between  the  sparkling  vivacity  of  her  natural 
optic  and  the  steadfast  attentiveness  of  her  placid  glass  eye, 
was  the  subject  of  general  and  enthusiastic  remark. 

The  radiant  and  sylph-like  Mrs.  T.  wore  hoops.  She 
showed  to  great  advantage,  and  created  a  sensation  wherever 
she  appeared.  She  was  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

Miss  C.  L.  B.  had  her  fine  nose  elegantly  enamelled,  and 
the  easy  grace  with  which  she  blew  it  from  time  to  time, 
marked  her  as  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  woman  of  the 
world  ;  its  exquisitely  modulated  tone  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear  it. 

Being  offended  with  Miss  X.,  and  our  acquaintance  having 
ceased  permanently,  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing to  her  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  her  to  be  slopping  off  to 
every  ball  that  takes  place,  and  flourishing  around  with  a  brass 
oyster-knife  skewered  through  her  waterfall,  and  smiling 
her  sickly  smile  through  her  decayed  teeth,  with  her  dismal 
pug  nose  in  the  air.  There  is  no  use  in  it — she  don't  fool 
anybody.  Everybody  knows  she  is  old  ;  everybody  knows 
she  is  repaired  (you  might  almost  say  built)  with  artificial 
bones  and  hair  and  muscles  and  things,  from  the  ground  up 
put  together  scrap  by  scrap ;  and  everybody  knows,  also, 
that  all  one  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  pull  out  her  key- 
pen,  and  she  would  go  to  pieces  like  a  Chinese  puzzle. 
There,  now,  my  faded  flower,  take  that  paragraph  home 
with  you  and  amuse  yourself  with  it ;  and  if  ever  you  turn 
your  wart  of  a  nose  up  at  me  again,  I  will  sit  down  and  write 
something  that  will  just  make  you  rise  up  and  howl. 
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I  AM  an  ardent  admirer  of  those  nice,  sickly  war  stories 
•which  have  lately  been  so  popular,  and  for  the  last 
three  months  I  have  been  at  work  upon  one  of  that  cha- 
racter, which  is  now  completed.  It  can  be  relied  upon  as 
true  in  every  particular,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  it  contains 
were  compiled  from  the  official  records  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  Washington.  It  is  but  just,  also,  that  I  shcmld 
confess  that  I  have  drawn  largely  on  "Jbminfs  Art  of 
W<ir"  the  "Message  of  the  President  and  Accompanying 
Documents,"  and  sundry  maps  and  military  works,  so  neces- 
sary for  reference  in  building  a  novel  like  this.  To  the 
accommodating  Directors  of  the  Overland  Telegraph  Com- 
pany I  take  pleasure  in  returning  my  thanks  for  tendering 
me  the  use  of  their  wires  at  the  customary  rates.  And 
finally,  to  all  those  kind  friends  who  have,  by  good  deeds  or 
encouraging  words,  assisted  me  in  my  labours  upon  this 
story  of  "  Lucretia  Smith's  Soldier,"  during  the  past  three 
months,  and  whose  names  are  too  numerous  for  special 
mention,  I  take  this  method  of  tendering  my  sincerest  gra- 
titude. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  a  balmy  May  morning  in  1861,  the  little  village  of 
Bluemass,  in  Massachusetts,  lay  wrapped  in  the  splendour 
of  the  newly-risen  sun.  Reginald  de  Whittaker,  confiden- 
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tial  and  only  clerk  in  the  house  of  Bushrod  and  Ferguson, 
general  drygoods  and  grocery  dealers  and  keepers  of  the 
post-office,  rose  from  his  bunk  under  the  counter,  and  shook 
himself.  After  yawning  and  stretching  comfortably,  he 
sprinkled  the  floor  and  proceeded  to  sweep  it.  He  had  only 
half  finished  his  task,  however,  when  he  sat  down  on  a  keg 
of  nails  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  "  This  is  my  last  day  in 
this  shanty,"  said  he.  "  How  it  will  surprise  Lucretia  when 
she  hears  I  am  going  for  a  soldier  !  How  proud  she  will  be, 
the  little  darling !"  He  pictured  himself  in  all  manner  of 
warlike  situations ;  the  hero  of  a  thousand  extraordinary 
adventures  ;  the  man  of  rising  fame  ;  the  pet  of  Fortune  at 
last ;  and  beheld  himself,  finally,  returning  to  his  own  home, 
a  bronzed  and  scarred  brigadier-general,  to  cast  his  honours 
and  his  matured  and  perfect  love  at  the  feet  of  his  Lucretia 
Borgia  Smith. 

At  this  point  a  thrill  of  joy  and  pride  suffused  his  system  ; 
but  he  looked  down  and  saw  his  broom,  and  blushed.  He 
came  toppling  down  from  the  clouds  he  had  been  soaring 
among,  and  was  an  obscure  clerk  again,  on  a  salary  of  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  week. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT  eight  o'clock  that  evening,  with  a  heart  palpitating 
with  the  proud  news  he  had  brought  for  his  beloved,  Regi- 
nald  sat  in  Mr.  Smith's  parlour  awaiting  Lucretia's  appear- 
ance. The  moment  she  entered,  he  sprang  to  meet  her,  his 
face  lighted  by  the  torch  of  love  that  was  blazing  in  his 
Lead  somewhere  and  shining  through,  and  ejaculated, 
"  Mine  own  !"  as  he  opened  his  arms  to  receive  her. 

"  Sir  !"  said  she,  and  drew  herself  up  like  an  offended 
f;ueen.  • 

Poor  Reginald  was  stricken  dumb  with  astonishment. 
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This  chilling  demeanour,  this  angry  rebuff,  where  he  had 
expected  the  old,  tender  welcome,  banished  the  gladness 
from  his  heart  as  the  cheerful  brightness  is  swept  from  the 
landscape  when  a  dark  cloud  drifts  athwart  the  face  of  the 
sun.  He  stood  bewildered  a  moment,  with  a  sense  of  gone- 
ness on  him  like  one  who  finds  himself  suddenly  overboard 
upon  a  midnight  sea,  and  beholds  the  ship  pass  into  shroud- 
ing gloom,  while  the  dreadful  conviction  falls  upon  his  soul 
that  he  has  not  been  mi.sscd.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  his 
pallid  lips  refused  their  office.  At  last  he  murmured  : 

"  0  Lucretia !  what  have  I  done  ?  what  is  the  matter  ? 
why  this  cruel  coldness1?  Don't  you  love  your  Eeginald 
any  more  1" 

Her  lips  curled  in  bitter  scorn,  and  she  replied,  in  mock- 
ing tones : 

li  Don't  I  love  my  Reginald  any  more  ?  No,  I  don't  love 
my  Reginald  any  more  !  Go  back  to  your  pitiful  junk-shop 
and  grab  your  pitiful  yard-stick,  and  stuff  cotton  in  yout 
o  that  you  can't  hear  your  country  shout  to  you  to 
fall  in  and  shoulder  arms.  Go  !"  And  then,  unheeding  the 
new  light  that  flashed  from  his  eyes,  she  fled  from  the  room 
and  slammed  the  door  behind  her. 

Only  a  moment  more  !  Only  a  single  moment  more,  he 
thought,  and  he  could  have  told  her  how  he  had  already 
answered  the  summons  and  signed  the  muster-roll,  and  all 
would  have  been  well ;  his  lost  bride  would  have  come  badc 

arins  with  words  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  upon 
lips.     He  made  a  step  forward,  once,  to  recall  her,  but  he 

-Lihcrcd  that  he  was  no  longer  an  effeminate  dry. 
student,  and  his  -warrior  soul  scorned  to  sue  for  quarter. 
lie  strode  from  the  place  with  martial  firmness,  and  never 
looked  behind  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WHEN  Lucretia  awoke  next  morning,  the  faint  music  of 
fife  and  the  roll  of  a  distant  drum  came  floating  upon  the 
soft  spring  breeze,  and  as  she  listened  the  sounds  grew  more 
subdued,  and  finally  passed  out  of  hearing.  She  lay  ab- 
sorbed in  thought  for  many  minutes,  and  then  she  sighed, 
and  said  :  "  Oh  !  if  he  were  only  with  that  band  of  fellows, 
how  I  could  love  him  !" 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  neighbour  dropped  in,  and  whea 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  soldiers,  the  visitor  said  : 
"  Reginald  de  Whittaker  looked  rather  down-hearted,  and 
didn't  shout  when  he  marched  along  with  the  other  boys 
this  morning.  I  expect  it's  owing  to  you,  Miss  Loo,  though 
when  I  met  him  coming  here  yesterday  evening  to  tell  you 

he'd  enlisted  ;  he  thought  you'd  like  it  and  be  proud  of • 

Mercy !  what  in  the  nation's  the  matter  with  the  girl  V 

Nothing,  only  a  sudden  misery  had  fallen  like  a  blight 
upon  her  heart,  and  a  deadly  pallor  telegraphed  it  to  her 
countenance.  She  rose  up  without  a  word,  and  walked 
with  a  firm  step  out  of  the  room  ;  but  once  within  the  sacred 
seclusion  of  her  own  chamber  her  strong  will  gave  way,  and 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  passionate  tears.  Bitterly  she  up- 
braided herself  for  her  foolish  haste  of  the  night  before,  and 
her  harsh  treatment  of  her  lover  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  had  come  to  anticipate  the  proudest  wish  of  her  heart, 
and  to  tell  her  that  he  had  enrolled  himself  under  the  battle- 
flag,  and  was  going  forth  to  fight  as  her  soldier.  Alas  ! 
other  maidens  would  have  soldiers  in  those  glorious  fields, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  sweet  pain  of  feeling  a  tender  solici-  < 
tucle  for  them,  but  she  would  be  unrepresented.  No  soldier 
in  all  the  vast  armies  would  breathe  her  name  as  he  breasted 
the  crimson  tide  of  war  !  She  wept  again — or  rather,  she 
went  on  weeping  where  she  left  off  a  moment  before.  In 
her  bitterness  of  spirit  she  almost  cursed  the  precipitancy 
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that  had  brought  all  this  sorrow  upon  her  young  life.  "  Drat 
it !"  The  words  were  in  her  bosom,  but  she  locked  them 
there,  and  closed  her  lips  against  their  utterance. 

For  weeks  she  nursed  her  grief  in  silence,  while  the  roses 
faded  from  her  cheeks.  And  throtigh  it  all  she  clung  to  the 
hope  that  some  day  the  old  love  would  bloom  again  in  Re- 
ginald's heart,  and  he  would  write  to  her  ;  but  the  long 
summer  days  dragged  wearily  along,  and  still  no  letter  came. 
The  newspapers  teemed  with  stories  of  battle  and  car 
and  eagerly  she  read  them,  but  always  with  the  same  result : 
the  tears  welled  up  and  blurred  the  closing  lines— the  name 
she  sought  was  looked  for  in  vain,  and  the  dull  aching  re- 
turned to  her  sinking  heart.  Letters  to  the  other  girls  some- 
times contained  brief  mention  of  him,  and  presented  always 
the  same  picture  of  him — a  morose,  unsmiling,  desperate 
man,  always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  begrimed  with  pow- 
der, and  moving  calm  and  unscathed  through  tempests  of 
shot  and  shell,  as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 

But  at  last,  in  a  long  list  of  maimed  and  killed,  poor  Lu- 
cretia  read  these  terrible  words,  and  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor: — " R.  D.  Whittaker,  private  soldier,  desperately 
wounded  r 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  a  couch  in  one  of  the  wards  of  a  hospital  at  Washing- 
ton lay  a  wounded  soldier  ;  his  head  was  so  profusely  l>an- 

1  that  his  feature  were  not  visible:  but  there  \v. 
mistaking  the  happy  face  of  the  young  girl  who  sat  1< 
him — it  was  Lucretia  IJorgia  Smith's.     She  had  limited  him 
out  several  weeks  before,  and  since  that  time  she  had  pa- 
tiently  watehed   by   him   and  nursed  him,   coming  in  the 
morning  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  had  finished  rli 
wounds,  and  never  leaving  him   until  relieved   at  nightfall. 
A  ball  had  shattered  his  lower  jaw,  and  he  could  not  utter  a 
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syllable  ;  through  all  her  weary  vigils  she  had  never  once 
been  blessed  with  a  grateful  word  from  his  dear  lips  ;  yet 
she  stood  to  her  post  bravely  and  without  a  murmur,  feeling 
that  when  he  did  get  well  again  she  would  hear  that  which 
would  more  than  reward  her  for  all  her  devotion. 

At  the  hour  we  have  chosen  for  the  opening  of  this  chap- 
ter, Lucretia  was  in  a  tumult  of  happy  excitement ;  for  the 
surgeon  had  told  her  that  at  last  her  Whittaker  had  reco- 
vered sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  removal  of  the  bandages 
from  his  head,  and  she  was  now  waiting  with  feverish  impa- 
tience for  the  doctor  to  come  and  disclose  the  loved  features 
to  her  view.  At  last  he  came,  and  Lucretia,  with  beaming 
eyes  and  fluttering  heart,  bent  over  the  couch  with  anxious 
expectancy.  One  bandage  was  removed,  then  another  and 
another,  and  lo  !  the  poor  wounded  face  was  revealed  to  the 
light  of  day. 

"  0  my  own  dar ". 

What  have  we  here  ?  What  is  the  matter  ]  Alas  .  it  was 
the  face  of  a  stranger  ! 

Poor  Lucretia  !  With  one  hand  covering  her  upturned 
eyes,  she  staggered  back  with  a  moan  of  anguish.  Then  a 
spasm  of  fury  distorted  her  countenance  as  she  brought  her 
fist  down  with  a  crash  that  made  the  medicine  bottles  on 
the  table  dance  again,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh !  confound  my  cats,  if  I  haven't  gone  and  fooled 
away  three  mortal  weeks  here,  snuffling  and  slobbering  over 
the  wrong  soldier  !" 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  truth.  The  wretched  but  innocent  and 
unwitting  impostor  was  R.  D.,  or  Richard  Dilworthy  Whit- 
taker,  of  Wisconsin,  the  soldier  of  dear  little  Eugenie  Le 
Mulligan,  of  that  State,  and  utterly  unknown  to  our  unhappy 
Lucretia  B.  Smith. 

Such  is  life,  and  the  tail  of  the  serpent  is  over  us  all.  Let 
us  draw  the  curtain  over  this  melancholy  history — for  me- 
lancholy it  must  still  remain,  during  a  season  at  least,  for 
the  real  Reginald  de  Whittaker  has  not  turned  up  yet. 


BRIEF  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, 

THIS  day,  many  years  ago  precisely,  George  Washington 
was  born.  How  full  of  significance  the  thought ! 
Especially  to  those  among  us  who  have  had  a  similar  expe- 
rience, though  subsequently  ;  and  still  more  especially  to  the 
young,  who  should  take  him  for  a  model,  and  faithfully  try 
to  be  like  him,  undeterred  by  the  frequency  with  which  the 
same  thing  has  been  attempted  by  American  youths  before 
them  and  not  satisfactorily  accomplished.  George  Washing- 
ton was  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  eight  of  whom  were 
the  offspring  of  his  uncle  and  his  aunt.  As  a  boy,  he  gave 
no  promise  of  the  greatness  he  was  one  day  to  achieve.  He 
was  ignorant  of  the  commonest  accomplishments  of  youth. 
He  could  not  even  lie.  But  then  he  never  had  any  of  those 
precious  advantages  which  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
humblest  of  the  boys  of  the  present  day.  Any  boy  can  lie 
now.  I  could  lie  before  I  could  stand — yet  this  sort  of 
sprightliness  was  so  common  in  our  family  that  little  notice 
was  taken  of  it.  Young  George  appears  to  have  had  no 
sagacity  whatever.  It  is  related  of  him  that  he  once  chopped 
down  his  father's  favourite  cherry-tree,  and  then  didn't 
know  enough  to  keep  dark  about  it  He  came  near  going  to 
sea  once,  as  a  midshipman  ;  but  when  his  mother  represented 
to  him  that  he  must  necessarily  be  absent  when  he  was 
away  from  home,  and  that  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case 
until  he  got  back,  the  sad  truth  struck  him  so  forcibly  that 
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he  ordered  his  trunk  ashore  and  quietly  but  firmly  refused 
to  serve  in  the  navy  and  fight  the  battles  of  his  king  so  long 
as  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  discommode  his  mother.  The 
great  rule  of  his  life  was,  that  procrastination  was  the  thief  of 
time,  and  that  we  should  always  do  unto  others  somehow. 
This  is  the  golden  rule.  Therefore,  he  would  never  discom- 
mode his  mother. 

Young  George  Washington  was  actuated  in  all  things  by 
the  highest  and  purest  principles  of  morality,  "justice,  and 
right.  He  was  a  model  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  emula- 
tion of  youth.  Young  Qeorge  was  always  prompt  and  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
by  the  historian,  that  he  was  always  on  hand,  like  a  thousand 
of  brick.  And  well  deserved  was  this  compliment.  The 
aggregate  of  the  building  material  specified  might  have  been 
largely  increased — might  have  been  doubled,  even — without 
doing  full  justice  to  these  high  qualities  in  the  subject  of 
this  sketch.  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  express 
in  bricks  the  exceeding  promptness  and  fidelity  of  young 
George  Washington.  His  was  a  soul  whose  manifold  excel- 
lencies were  beyond  the  ken  and  computation  of  mathematics, 
and  bricks  are,  at  the  least,  but  an  inadequate  vehicle  for  the 
conveyance  of  a  comprehension  of  the  moral  sublimity  of  a 
nature  so  pure  as  his. 

Young  George  W.  was  a  surveyor  in  early  life — a  surveyor 
of  an  inland  port— a  sort  of  county  surveyor ;  and  under  a 
commission  from  Governor  Dinwiddie,  he  set  out  to  survey 
his  way  four  hundred  miles  through  tractless  forests,  infested 
with  Indians,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  some  English 
prisoners.  The  historian  says  the  Indians  were  the  most 
depraved  of  their  species,  and  did  nothing  but  lay  for  white 
men,  whom  they  killed  for  the  sake  of  robbing  them.  Con- 
sidering that  white  men  only  travelled  through  the  country 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  year,  they  were  probably  unable  to  do 
what  might  be  termed  a  land-office  business  in  their  line^ 
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They  did  not  rob  young  G.  W. ;  one  savage  made  an  attempt, 
but  failed  ;  he  fired  at  the  subject  of  this  sketch  from  behind 
a  tree,  but  the  subject  of  this  sketch  immediately  snaked  him 
out  from  behind  the  tree  and  took  him  prisoner. 

The  long  journey  failed  of  success  ;  the  French  would  not 
give  up  the  prisoners,  and  Wash,  went  sadly  back  home 
again.  A  regiment  was  raised  to  go  and  make  a  rescue,  and 
he  took  command  of  it.  He  caught  the  French  out  in  the 
rain,  and  tackled  them  with  great  intrepidity.  He  defeated 
them  in  ten  minutes,  and  their  commander  handed  in  his 
checks.  This  was  the  battle  of  Great  Meadows. 

After  this,  a  good  while,  George  Washington  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  American  armies,  and  had  an  exceed- 
ingly dusty  time  of  it  all  through  the  Revolution.  But  every 
now  and  then  he  turned  a  Jack  from  the  bottom  and  sur- 
prised the  enemy.  He  kept  up  his  lick  for  seven  long  years, 
and  hazed  the  British  from  Harrisburg  to  Halifax — and 
America  was  free  !  He  served  two  terms  us  President,  and 
would  have  been  President  yet  if  he  had  lived— even  so  did 
the  people  honour  the  Father  of  his  Co^fttry.  Let  the  youth 
of  America  take  his  incomparable  character  for  a  model,  and 
try  it  one  jolt,  anyhow.  Success  is  possible — let  them  re- 
member that— success  is  possible,  though  there  are  chances 
against  it. 

I  could  continue  this  biography  with  profit  to  the  rising 
generation,  but  I  shall  have  to  drop  the  subject  at  present, 
because  of  other  matters  which  must  be  attended  to. 


A  TOUCHING  STORY  OF  GEORGE  WASHING- 
TON'S BOYHOOD, 

T  F  it  please  youi  neighbour  to  break  the  sacred  calm  of 
night  with  the  snorting  of  an  unholy  trombone,  it  is 
your  duty  to  put  up  with  his  wretched  music  and  your 
privilege  to  pity  him  for  the  unhappy  instinct  that  moves 
him  to  delight  in  such  discordant  sounds.  I  did  not  always 
think  thus  :  this  consideration  for  musical  amateurs  was 
born  of  certain  disagreeable  personal  experiences  that  once 
followed  the  development  of  a  like  instinct  in  myself.  Now 
this  infidel  over  the  way,  who  is  learning  to  play  on  the 
trombone,  and  the  slowness  of  whose  progress  is  almost 
miraculous,  goes  on  with  his  harrowing  work  every  night, 
uncursed  by  me,  but  tenderly  pitied.  Ten  years  ago,  for 
the  same  offence,  I  would  have  set  fire  to  his  house.  At  that 
time  I  was  a  prey  to  an  amateur  violinist  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  the  sufferings  I  endured  at  his  hands  are  incon- 
ceivable. He  played  "Old  Dan  Tucker,"  and  he  never 
played  anything  else  ;  but  he  performed  that  so  badly  that 
he  could  throw  me  into  fits  with  it  if  I  Were  awake,  or  into 
a  nightmare  if  I  were  asleep.  As  long  as  he  confined  himself 
to  "  Dan  Tucker,"  though,  I  bore  with  him  and  abstained 
from  violence  ;  but  when  he  projected  a  fresh  outrage,  and 
tried  to  do  "  Sweet  Home,"  I  went  over  and  burnt  him  out. 
My  next  assailant  was  a  wretch  who  felt  a  call  to  play  the 
clarionet.  He  only  played  the  scale,  however,  with  his 
distressing  instrument,  and  I  let  him  run  the  length  of  his 
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tether  also  ;  but  finally,  when  he  .branched  out  into  a  ghastly 
tune,  I  felt  my  reason  deserting  me  under  the  exquisite 
torture,  and  I  sailed  forth  and  burnt  him  out  likewise. 
During  the  next  two  years  I  burned  out  an  amateur  cornet 
player,  a  bugler,  a  bassoon-sophomore,  and  a  barbarian 
whose  talents  ran  in  the  base-drum  line. 

I  would  certainly  have  scorched  this  trombone  man  if  he 
had  moved  into  my  neighbourhood  in  those  days.    But  as  I 

before,  I  leave  him  to  Ids  own  destruction  now,  be- 
cause I  have  had  experience  as  an  amateur  myself,  and  I 
feel  nothing  but  compassion  for  that  kind  of  people.  Besides 
I  have  learned  that  there  lies  dormant  in  the  souls  of  all 
men  a  penchant  for  some  particular  musical  instrument,  and 
an  unsuspected  yearning  to  learn  to  play  on  it,  that  arc 
bound  to  wake  up  and  demand  attention  some  day.  There- 
fore, you  who  rail  at  such  as  disturb  your  slumbers  with  un- 
successful and  demoralizing  attempts  to  subjugate  a  fiddle, 
beware  !  for  sooner  or  later  your  own  time  will  come.  It  is 
customary  and  popular  to  curse  these  amateurs  when 
wrench  you  out  of  a  pleasant  dream  at  night  with  a  pecu- 
liarly diabolical  note  ;  but  seeing  that  we  are  all  made  alike, 
and  must  all  dcvelope  a  distorted  talent  for  music  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time,  it  is  not  right.  I  am  charitable  to  my  trombone 
maniac ;  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  he  fetches  a  snort, 

;  hues,  that  brings  me  to  a  sitting  posture  in  lied,  ' 
awake  and  weltering  in  a  cold  perspiration.     1'erhaps  my 
first  thought  is,  that  there  has  been  an  earthquake  ;  perhaps 

r  the  trombone,  and  my  next  thought  is,  that  suicide 
and  the  silence  of  the  grave  would  be  a  happy  release  from 
this  nightly  agony;  perhaps  the  old  instinct  comes  strong 

mo  to  go  after  my  matches  ;  but  my  first  cool,  coll 

ht  is,  that  the  trombone  man's  destiny  is  upon  him, 
and  ho  is  working  it  out  in  suffering  and  tribulation  ;  and  I 

!i  from  me  the  unworthy  instinct  that  would  prompt 
me  to  burn  him  out. . 
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After  a  long  immunity  from  the  dreadful  insanity  that 
moves  a  man  to  become  a  musician  in  defiance  of  the  will  of 
God  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  sawing  wood,  I  finally 
fell  a  victim  to  the  instrument  they  call  the  accordeon.  At 
this  day  I  hate  that  contrivance  as  fervently  as  any  man  can, 
but  at  the  time  I  speak  of  I  suddenly  acquired  a  disgusting 
and  idolatrous  affection  for  it.  I  got  one  of  powerful  capac- 
ity, and  learned  to  play  "  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  on  it.  It  seemsto 
me,  now,  that  I  must  have  been  gifted  with  a  sort  of  inspira- 
tion to  be  enabled,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  in  which  I  then 
was,  to  select  out  of  the  whole  range  of  musical  composition 
the  one  solitary  tune  that  sounds  vilest  and  most  distressing 
on  the  accordeon.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  another  tune  in 
the  world  with  which  I  could  have  inflicted  so  much  anguish 
upon  my  race  as  I  did  with  that  one  during  my  short  musical 
career. 

After  I  had  been  playing  "  Lang  Syne  "  about  a  week,  I 
had  the  vanity  to  think  I  could  improve  the  original  melody, 
and  I  set  about  adding  some  little  flourishes  and  variations 
to  it,  but  with  rather  indifferent  success,  I  suppose,  as  it 
brought  my  landlady  into  my  presence  with  an  expression 
about  her  of  being  opposed  to  such  desperate  enterprises. 
Said  she,  "  Do  you  know  any  other  tune  but  that,  Mr. 
Twain?"  I  told  her,  meekly,  that  I  did  not.  "Well,  then," 
said  she,  "  stick  to  it  just  as  it  is  ;  don't  put  any  variations 
to  it,  because  it's  rough  enough  on  the  boarders  the  way  it  is 
now." 

The  fact  is,  it  was  something  more  than  simply  "  rough 
enough "  on  them ;  it  was  altogether  too  rough  ;  half  of 
them  left,  and  the  other  half  would  have  followed,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  saved  them  by  discharging  me  from  the  premises. 

I  only  stayed  one  night  at  my  next  lodging-ho-ase.  Mrs. 
Smith  was  after  me  early  in  the  morning.  She  said,  "  You 
can  go,  sir  ;  I  don't  want  you  here  :  I  have  had  one  of  your 
kind  before— a  poor  lunatic,  that  played  the  banjo  and 
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danced  break-downs,  and  jarred  the  glass  all  out  of  the 
windows.  You  kept  me  awake  all  night,  and  if  you  was  to 
do  it  again,  I'd  take  and  smash  that  thing  over  your  head  !" 
I  could  see  that  this  woman  took  no  delight  in  music,  and  I 
moved  to  Mrs.  Brown's. 

For  three  nights  in  succession  I  gave  my  new  neighbours 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  plain  and  unadulterated,  save  by  a  few 
discords  that  rather  improved  the  general  effect  than  other- 
wise. But  the  very  first  time  I  tried  the  variations  the 
boarders  mutinied.  I  never  did  find  anybody  that  would 
stand  those  variations.  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with  my 
efforts  in  that  house,  however,  and  I  left  it  without  any 
regrets ;  I  drove  one  boarder  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and 
another  one  tried  to  scalp  his  mother.  I  reflected,  though, 
that  if  I  could  only  have  been  allowed  to  give  this  latter 
just  one  more  touch  of  the  variations,  he  would  have  finished 
the  old  woman. 

I  went  to  board  at  Mrs.  Murphy's,  an  Italian  lady  of  many 
excellent  qualities.  The  very  first  time  I  struck  up  the 
variations,  a  haggard,  care-worn,  cadaverous  old  man  walked 
into  my  room  and  .stood  beaming  upon  me  a  smile  of  ineff- 
able happiness.  Then  he  placed  his  hand  upon  my  head, 
and  looking  devoutly  aloft,  he  said  with  feeling  unction,  and 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  God  bless  yo'u,  young 
man  !  God  bless  you  !  for  you  have  done  that  for  me  which 
is  licyond  all  praise.  For  years  I  have  suffered  from  an  in- 
curable disease,  and  knowing  my  doom  was  sealed  and  that 
I  must  die,  I  have  striven  with  all  my  power  to  resign  my- 
self to  my  fate,  but  in  vain — the  love  of  life  was  too  strong 
within  me.  But  Heaven  bless  you,  my  benefactor  !  for  since 
I  heard  you  play  that  tune  and  those  variations,  I  do  not 
want  to  live  any  longer — I  am  entirely  resigned— I  am  will- 
ing to  die— in  fact,  1  am  anxious  to  die."  And  then  the  old 
man  fell  upon  my  neck  ami  wept  a  fiood  of  happy  te;1 
was  surprised  at  these  things  ;  but  I  could  not  help  feelii 
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a  little  proud  at  what  I  had  done,  nor  could  I  help  giving 
the  old  gentleman  a  parting  blast  in  the  way  of  some  pecu- 
liarly lacerating  variations  as  he  went  out  at  the  door.  They 
doubled  him  up  like  a  jack-knife,  and  the  next  time  he  left 
his  bed  of  pain  and  suffering  ho  was  all  right,  in  a  metallic 
coffin. 

My  passion  for  the  accordeon  finally  spent  itself  and  died 
out,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  found  myself  free  from  its  un- 
wholesome influence.  While  the  fever  was  upon  me,  I  was 
a  living,  breathing  calamity  wherever  I  went,  and  desolation 
and  disaster  followed  in  my  wake.  I  bred  discord  in  families, 
I  crushed  the  spirits  of  the  lighkhearted,  I  drove  the  melan- 
choly to  despair,  I  hurried  invalids  to  premature  dissolution, 
and  I  fear  I  disturbed  the  very  dead  in  their  graves.  I  did 
incalculable  harm,  and  inflicted  untold  suffering  upon  my 
race  with  my  execrable  music  ;  and  yet  to  atone  for  it  all,  I 
did  but  one  single  blessed  act,  in  making  that  weary  old 
man  willing  to  go  to  his  long  home. 

Still,  I  derived  some  little  benefit  from  that  accordeon  ; 
for  while  I  continued  to  practise  on  it,  I  never  had  to  pay 
any  board — landlords  were  always  willing  to  compromise,  on 
my  leaving  before  the  month  was  up. 

Now,  I  had  two  objects  in  view  in  writing  the  foregoing, 
one  of  which  was  to  try  and  reconcile  people  to  those  poor 
unfortunates  who  feel  that  they  have  a  genius  for  music, 
and  who  drive  their  neighbours  crazy  every  night  in  trying 
to  develope  and  cultivate  it ;  and  the  other  was  to  intro- 
duce an  admirable  story  about  Little  George  Washington, 
who  could  Not  Lie,  and  the  Cherry-Tree — or  the  Apple- 
Tree — I  have  forgotten  now  which,  although  it  was  told  me 
only  yesterday.  And  writing  such  a  long  and  elaborate  in- 
troductory has  caused  me  to  forget  the  story  itself ;  but  it 
was  very  touching. 


THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  STEAMER  "CAPITAL," 

I  get  Mr.  Muff  Nickerson  logo  ivith  me  and  assist  in  reporting 
the  great  Steamboat  Launch. — Herelates  the  interesting  His- 
tory of  the  Travelling  Panoramist. 

T  WAS  just  starting  off  to  see  the  launch  of  the  great 
•*•  steamboat  Capital,  on  Saturday  week,  when  I  came 
across  Mulph,  Mulff,  Muff,  Mumph,  Murph,  Mumf,  Murf, 
Mumford,  Mulford,  Murphy  Nickerson — (he  is  well  known  to 
the  public  by  all  these  names,  and  I  cannot  say  which  is  the 
right  one) — bound  on  the  same  errand. 

Tliis  was  the  man  I  wanted. 

We  set  out  in  a  steamer  whose  decks  were  crowded  with 
persons  of  all  ages,  who  were  happy  in  their  nervous  anxiety 
to  behold  the  novelty  of  a  steamboat  launch. 

As  we  approached  the  spot  where  the  launch  was  to  take 
place,  a  gentleman  from  Reese  Eiver,  by  the  name  of 
Thompson,  came  up,  with  several  friends,  and  said  he  had 
been  prospecting  on  the  main  deck,  and  had  found  an  ob- 
ject of  interest— a  bar.  This  was  all  very  well,  and  showed 
him  to  be  a  man  of  parts  ;  but  like  many  another  man  who 
produces  a  favourable  impression  by  an  introductory  re- 
mark replete  with  wisdom,  he  followed  it  up  with  a  vain 
and  unnecessary  question— Would  we  take  a  drink?  This 
to  me  ! — This  to  M.  M.  M.  etc.  Nickerson  ! 

AYe  proceeded,  two  by  two,  arm-in-arm,  down  to  the  bar 
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in  the  nether  regions,  chatting  pleasantly,  and  elbowing  the 
restless  multitude.  We  took  pure,  cold,  health-giving 
water,  with  some  other  things  in  it,  and  clinked  our  glasses 
together,  and  were  about  to  drink,  when  Smith,  of  Excelsior, 
drew  forth  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  away  a  tear ;  and 
then,  noticing  that  the  action  had  excited  some  attention,  he 
explained  it  by  recounting  a  most  affecting  incident  in  the 
history  of  a  venerated  aunt  of  his— now  deceased— and  said 
that,  although  long  years  had  passed  since  the  touching 
event  he  had  narrated,  he  could  never  take  a  drink  without 
thinking  of  the  kind-hearted  old  lady. 

Mr.  Nickerson  blew  his  nose,  and  said  with  deep  emotion 
that  it  gave  him  a  better  opinion  of  human  nature  to  see  a 
man  who  had  had  a  good  aunt,  eternally  and  for  ever  think- 
ing about  her. 

This  episode  reminded  Jones,  of  Mud  Springs,  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  happened  many  years  ago  in  the  home  of 
his  childhood,  and  we  held  our  glasses  untouched  and  rested 
our  elbows  on  the  counter,  while  we  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  his  story. 

There  was  something  in  it  about  a  good-natured  stupid 
man,  and  this  reminded  Thompson,  of  Reese  River,  of  a 
person  of  the  same  kind  whom  he  had  once  fallen  in  with 
while  travelling  through  the  back  settlements  of  one  of  the 
Atlantic  States,  and  we  postponed  drinking  until  he  should 
give  us  the  facts  in  the  case.  The  hero  of  the  tale  had  un- 
intentionally created  some  consternation  at  a  camp-meeting 
by  one  of  his  innocent  asinine  freaks ;  and  this  reminded 
Mr.  M.  Nickerson  of  a  reminiscence  of  his  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  interior  of  Connecticut  some  months  ago ;  and  again 
our  uplif ted  glasses  were  stayed  on  their  way  to  our  lips,  and 
we  listened  attentively  to 

THE  ENTERTAINING  HISTORY  OP  THE  SCRIPTURAL 
PANORAMIST. 

[I  give  the  history  in  Mr.  Nickerson's  own  language.] 
There  was  a  fellow  travelling  around,  in  that  countrv  fsairl 
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Mr.  Nickerson),  with  a  moral  religious  show— a  sort  of  a 
scriptural  panorama— and  he  hired  a  wooden-headed  old  slab 
to  play  the  piano  for  him.  After  the  first  night's  perfor- 
mance, the  showman  says  : 

"  My  friend,  you  seem  to  know  pretty  much  all  the  tunes 
there  are,  and  you  worry  along  first-rate.  But  then  didn't 
you  notice  that  sometimes  last  night  the  piece  you  happened 
to  be  playing  was  a  little  rough  on  the  proprieties,  so  to  speak 
didn't  seem  to  jibe  with  the  general  gait  of  the  picture  that 
was  passing  at  the  time,  as  it  were — was  a  little  foreign  to 
the  subject,  you  know— as  if  you  didn't  either  trump  or 
follow  suit,  you  understand  V 

"  Well,  no,"  the  fellow  said ;  he  hadn't  noticed,  but  it 
might  be  ;  he  had  played  along  just  as  it  came  handy. 

>So  they  put  it  up  that  the  simple  old  dummy  was  to  keep 
his  eye  on  the  panorama  after  that,  and  as  soon  as  a  stunning 
picture  was  reeled  out,  he  was  to  fit  it  to  a  dot  with  a  piece 
of  music  that  would  help  the  audience  get  the  idea  of  the 
subject,  and  warm  them  up  like  a  camp-meeting  revival. 
That  sort  of  thing  would  corral  their  sympathies,  the  show- 
man said. 

There  was  a  big  audience  that  night--mostly  middle-aged 
and  old  people  Avho  belonged  to  the  church  and  took  a  strong 
interest  in  Bible  matters,  and  the  balance  were  pretty  much 
young  bucks  and  heifers — they  always  come  out  strong  on  pa- 
noramas, you  know,  because  it  gives  them  a  chance  to  taste 
one  another's  mugs  in  the  dark. 

Well,  the  showman  began  to  swell  himself  up  for  his 
lecture,  and  the  old  mud-dobber  tackled  the  piano  and  ran 
his  lingers  up  and  down  once  or  twice  to  see  that  she  was  all 
right,  and  the  fellows  behind  the  curtain  commenced  to 
grind  out  the  panorama.  The  showman  balanced  his  weight 
on  his  right  foot,  and  propped  his  hands  on  his  hips,  and 
Hung  his  eye  over  his  shoulder  at  the  scenery,  and  says  : 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  painting  now  before  you  il- 
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lustrates  the  beautiful  and  touching  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  Observe  the  happy  expression  just  breaking  over  the 
features  of  the  poor  suffering  youth — so  worn  and  weary 
with  his  long  march ;  note  also  the  ecstacy  beaming  from 
the  uplifted  countenance  of  the  aged  father,  and  the  joy  that 
sparkles  in  the  eyes  of  the  excited  group  of  youths  and 
maidens,  and  seerns  ready  to  burst  in  a  welcoming  chorus 
from  their  lips.  The  lesson,  my  friends,  is  as  solemn  and 
instructive  as  the  story  is  tender  and  beautiful." 

The  mud-dobber  was  all  ready,  and  the  second  the  speech 
was  finished  he  struck  up  : 

"  Oh  !  we'll  all  get  blind  drunk 
When  Johnny  comes  marching  home !" 

Some  of  the  people  giggled,  and  some  groaned  a  little. 
The  showman  couldn't  say  a  word.  He  looked  at  the  piano- 
sharp  ;  but  he  was  all  lovely  and  serene — he  didn't  know 
there  was  anything  out  of  gear. 

The  panorama  moved  on,  and  the  showman  drummed  up 
his  grit  and  started  in  fresh  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fine  picture  now  unfolding 
itself  to  your  gaze  exhibits  one  of  the  most  notable  events 
in  Bible  history — our  Saviour  and  his  disciples  upon  the  Sea 
of  Galilee.  How  grand,  how  awe-inspiring  are  the  reflections 
which  the  subject  invokes  !  What  sublimity  of  faith  is  re- 
vealed to  us  in  this  lesson  from  the  sacred  writings  !  The 
Saviour  rebukes  the  angry  waves,  and  walks  securely  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  deep  !" 

All  round  the  house  they  were  whispering,  "  Oh  !  how 
lovely  !  how  beautiful !"  and  the  orchestra  let  himself  out 
again  : 

"  Oh !  a  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
And  a  home  on  the  rolling  deep  !"' 

There  Was  a  good  deal  of  honest  snickering  turned  on  this 
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time,  and  considerable  groaning,  and  one  or  two  old  deacons 
got  up  and  went  out.  The  showman  gritted  his  teeth  and 
cursed  the  piano  man  to  himself ;  but  the  fellow  sat  there 
like  a  knot  on  a  log.  and  seemed  to  think  he  was  doing  first- 
rate. 

After  things  got  quiet,  the  showman  thought  he  would 
make  one  more  stagger  at  it,  anyhow,  though  his  confidence 
was  beginning  to  get  mighty  shaky.  The  super  started  the 
panorama  to  grinding  along  again,  and  he  says  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  exquisite  painting  illustrates 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  by  our  Saviour.  The 
subject  has  been  handled  with  rare  ability  by  the  artist,  and 
such  touching  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  expression  h 
thrown  into  it,  that  I  have  known  peculiarly  sensitive  per- 
sons to  be  even  affected  to  tears  by  looking  at  it.  Observe 
the  half -confused,  half-inquiring  look,  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  awakening  Lazarus.  Observe,  -also,  the  attitude  and 
expression  of  the  Saviour,  who  takes  him  gently  by  the 
sleeve  of  his  shroud  with  one  hand,  while  he  points  with  the 
other  towards  the  distant  city." 

Before  anybody  could  get  off  an  opinion  in  the  case,  the 
innocent  old  ass  at  the  piano  struck  up  : 

"  Come  rise  up,  William  Ri-i-ley, 
And  Gh>  along  with  me!" 

It  was  rough  on  the  audience,  you  bet  you.  All  the  solemn 
old  flats  got  up  in  a  huff  to  go,  and  everybody  else  laughed 
till  the  windows  rattled. 

The  showman  went  down  and  grabbed  th,e  orchestra,  and 
shook  him  up,  and  says  : 

"  That  lets  you  out,  you  know,  you  chowderheaded  old 
clam  !  Go  to  the  doorkeeper  and  get  your  money,  and  cut 
your  stick  !  vamose  the  ranche  !  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  have  no  control  compel  me  prema- 
turely to  dismiss " 
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"  By  George  !  it  was  splendid  !  Come  !  all  hands  !  let's 
take  a  drink !" 

It  was  Phelim  O'Flannigan  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  who  in- 
terrupted. I  had  not  seen  him  before. 

"  What  was  splendid  V  I  inquired. 

"The  launch!" 

Our  party  clinked  glasses  once  more,  and  drank  in  respect- 
ful silence. 

P.S. — You  will  excuse  me  from  making  a  model  report  of 
the  great  launch.  I  was  with  Mulf  Nickerson,  who  was 
going  to  "  explain  the  whole  thing  to  me  as  clear  as  a  glass ;" 
but  you  see,  they  launched  the  boat  with  such  indecent  haste, 
that  we  never  got  a  chance  to  see  it.  It  was  a  great  pity, 
because  Mulph  Nickerson  understands  launches  as  well  as 
any  man. 
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A  T  the  instance  of  several  friends  who  feel  a  boding 
**•  anxiety  to  know  beforehand  what  sort  of  phenomena 
we  may  expect  the  elements  to  exhibit  during  the  next 
month  or  two,  and  who  have  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
various  patent  medicine  .almanacs,  because  of  the  un- 
accountable reticence  of  those  works  concerning  the  ex- 
traordinary event'  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  have  compiled  the 
following  almanac  expressly  for  the  latitude  of  San 
Francisco  : — 

Oct.  17. — Weather  hazy ;  atmosphere  murky  and  dt 
An  expression  of  profound  melancholy  will  be  observable 
upon  most  countenances. 

Oct.  1 8. — Slight  earthquake.     Countenances  grow  more 
melancholy. 

Oct.  19. — Look  out  for  rain.    It  would  be  absurd  to  look 
in  for  it.    The  general  depression  of  spirits  increased. 

Oct.  20.—  -More  weather. 

Oct.  21.-  Some. 

Oct.  22.— Light  winds,  perhaps.  If  they  blow,  it  will  be 
from  the  "east'ard,  or  the  nor'ard,  or  the  wot'ard.  or  the 
south'ard,"  or  from  some  general  direction  approximating 
more  or  less  to  these  points  of  the  compass  or  other 
"\Vinds  arc  uncertain— more  especially  when  they  blow  from 
•whence  they  cometh  and  whither  they  listeth.  N.B*— Such 
is  the  nature  of  winds. 
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Oct.  23. — Mild,  balmy  earthquakes. 

Oct.  24.— Shaky. 

Oct.  25, — Occasional  shakes,  followed  by  light  showers  of 
bricks  and  plastering.  N.B. — Stand  from  under  ! 

Oct.  26. — Considerable  phenomenal  atmospheric  foolish- 
ness. About  this  time  expect  more  earthquakes ;  but  do 
not  look  for  them,  on  account  of  the  bricks. 

Oct.  27. — Universal  despondency,  indicative  of  approach- 
ing disaster.  Abstain  from  smiling,  or  indulgence  in  hu- 
morous conversation,  or  exasperating  jokes. 

Oct.  28. — Misery,  dismal  forebodings,  and  despair.  Be- 
ware of  all  light  discourse— a  joke  uttered  at  this  time 
would  produce  a  popular  outbreak. 

Oct.  29. — Beware  ! 

Oct.  30. — Keep  dark  ! 

Oct.  31.— Go  slow  ! 

Nov.  i. — Terrific  earthquake.  This  is  the  great  earth- 
quake month.  More  stars  fall  and  more  worlds  are 
slathered  around  carelessly  and  destroyed  in  November 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  twelve. 

Nov.  2. — Spasmodic  but  exhilarating  earthquakes,  accom- 
panied by  occasional  showers  of  rain  and  churches  and 
things. 

Nov.  3. — Make  your  will. 

Nov.  4. — Sell  out. 

Nov.  5. — Select  your  "  last  words. "  Those  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  will  do,  with  the  addition  of  a  syllable, 
thus  :  "  This  is  the  last  of  earthquakes." 

Nov.  6. — Prepare  to  shed  this  mortal  coil. 

Nov.  7. — Shed  !  , 

Nov.  8. — The  sun  will  rise  as  usual,  perhaps  ;  but  if  he 
does,  he  will  doubtless  be  staggered  some  to  find  nothing 
but  a  large  round  hole  eight  thousand  miles  in  diameter  in 
the  place  where  he  saw  this  world  serenely  spinning  the  day 

before. 

7 


ORIGIN  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN, 

I OHN  SMITH  was  the  son  of  his  father.  He  formerly 
J  lived  in  New  York  and  other  places,  but  he  has 
removed  to  San  Francisco  now. 

William  Smith  was  the  son  of  his  mother.  This  party's 
grandmother  is  deceased.  She  was  a  briclc. 

John  Brown  was  the  son  of  old  Brown.  The»body  of  the 
latter  lies  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

Edward  Brown  was  the  son  of  old  Brown  by  a  particular 
friend. 

Henry  Jones  was  the  son  of  a  sea-cook. 

Ed.  Jones  was  a  son  of  a  gun. 

John  Jones  was  a  son  of  temperance. 

In  early  life  Gabriel  Jones  was  actually  a  shoemaker. 
He  is  a  shoemaker  yet. 

Previous  to  the  age  of  eighty-five,  Caleb  Jones  had  never 
given  evidence  of  extraordinary  ability.  He  has  neve- 
given  any  since. 

Patrick  Murphy  is  said  to  have  been  of  Irish  extraction. 

James  Peterson  was  the  .son  of  a  common  weaver,  who 
was  so  miraculously  poor  that  his  friends  were  encouraged 
to  believe  that  in  case  the  Scriptures  were  carried  out  he 
would  "inherit  the  earth."  He  never  got  his  property.  • 

John  Davis's  father  was  the  son  of  ;i  soap-boiler,  and  not 

.lolin  never  arrived  at 
'niatiir  ;rth—  he  and  his  mother, 

John  Johnson  was  a  blacksmith.     He  died.     It  was  pub- 
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lished  in  the  papers,  with  a  head  over  it,  "  Deaths."  It  was, 
therefore,  thought  he  died  to  gain  notoriety.  He  has  got 
an  aunt  living  somewhere. 

Up  to  the  age  of  thirty-four  Hosea  Wilkerson  never  had 
any  home  but  Home  Sweet  Home,  and  even  then  he  had  it 
to  sing  himself.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  he  would 
have  been  famous  if  he  became  celebrated.  He  died.  He 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues.  There  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  crowd  when  they  planted  him. 


INFORMATION  FOR  THE  MILLION, 

A  YOUNG  man  anxious  for  information  "writes  to 
**  a  friend  residing  in  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  as 
follows : — 

SPBIKGFIELD,  Mo.,  April  12. 

"  DEAR  SIB  :  My  object  in  writing  to  you  is  to  hare  you  give 
me  a  full  history  of  Nevada.  What  is  the  character  of  its  climate  ? 
What  are  the  productions  of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  healthy  ?  What 
diseases  do  they  die  of  mostly  ?  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  a  man  who  can  make  a  living  in  Missouri  to  emigrate  to 
that  part  of  the  country  ?  There  are  several  of  us  who  would 
emigrate  there  in  the  spring  if  we  could  ascertain  to  a  certainty 
that  it  is  a  much  better  country  than  this.  I  suppose  you  know 
Joel  H.  Smith  ?  He  used  to  live  here ;  he  lives  in  Nevada  now  ; 
they  say  he  owns  considerable  in  a  mine  there.  Hoping  to  hear 
from  you  soon,  etc.,  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"WlIlIAM ." 

The  letter  was  handed  into  a  newspaper  office  for  reply. 
For  the  benefit  of  all  who  contemplate  moving  to  Nevada, 
it  i.s  perhaps  best  to  publish  the  correspondence  in  its 
entirety : — 

DEAREST  WILLIAM  :  Pardon  my  familiarity— but  that 
name  touchingly  reminds  me  of  the  loved  and  lost,  whose 
name  was  similar.  I  have  taken  the  contract  to  answer 
your  letter,  and  although  we  are  now  strangers,  I  feel  we 
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shall  cease  to  be  so  if  we  ever  become  acquainted  with  each 
other.  The  thought  is  worthy  of  attention,  William.  I 
will  now  respond  to  your  several  propositions  in  the  order 
in  which  you  have  fulminated  them. 

Your  object  in  writing  is  to  have  me  give  you  a  full 
history  of  Nevada.  The  flattering  confidence  you  repose  in 
me,  William,  is  only  equalled  by  the  modesty  of  your 
request.  I  could  detail  the  history  of  Nevada  in  five 
hundred  pages  octavo  ;  but  as  you  have  never  done  me  any 
harm,  I  will  spare  you,  though  it  will  be  apparent  to  every- 
body that  I  would  be  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  you 
if  I  were  a  mind  to.  However,  I  will  condense.  Nevada 
was  discovered  many  years  ago  by  the  Mormons,  and  was 
called  Carson  county.  It  only  became  Nevada  in  1861,  by 
act  of  Congress.  There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  the 
Almighty  created  it ;  but  when  you  come  to  see  it,  William, 
you  will  think  differently.  Do  not  let  that  discourage  you, 
though.  The  country  looks  something  like  a  singed  cat, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  shrubbery,  and  also  resembles 
that  animal  in  the  respect  that  it  has  more  merits  than  its 
personal  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  Grosch 
brothers  found  the  first  silver  lead  here  in  1857.  They  also 
founded  Silver  City,  I  believe.  Signify  to  your  friends, 
however,  that  all  the  mines  here  do  not  pay  dividends  as 
yet ;  you  may  make  this  statement  with  the  utmost  un- 
yielding inflexibility — it  will  not  be  contradicted  from  this 
quarter.  The  [population  of  this  territory  is  about  35,000, 
one-half  of  which  number  reside  in  the  united  cities  of 
Virginia  and  Gold  Hill.  However,  I  will  discontinue  this 
history  for  the  present,  lest  I  get  you  too  deeply  interested 
in  this  distant  land,  and  cause  you  to  neglect  your  family 
or  your  religion.  But  I  will  address  you  again  upon  the 
subject  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  allow  me  to  answer 
your  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  our  climate. 

It  has  no  character  to  speak  of,  William,  and,  alas !  in 
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this  respect  it  resembles  many,  ah !  too  many  chamber- 
maids in  this  wretched,  wretched  world.  Sometimes  we 
have  the  seasons  in  their  regular  order,  and  then  again  we 
have  winter  all  the  summer,  and  summer  all  the  winter. 
Consequently,  we  have  never  yet  come  across  an  almanac 
that  would  just  exactly  fit  this  latitude.  It  is  mighty 
regular  about  not  raining,  though,  William.  It  will  start  in 
here  in  November,  and  rain  about  four,  and  sometimes  as 
much  as  seven  days  on  a  stretch  ;  after  that  you  may  loan 
out  your  umbrella  for  twelve  months,  with  the  serene  con- 
fidence which  a  Christian  feels  in  four  aces.  Sometimes  the 
winter  begins  in  November  and  winds  up  in  June  •  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  bare  suspicion  of  winter  in  March  and 
April,  and  summer  all  the  balance  of  the  year.  But  as  a 
general  thing,  William,  the  climate  is  good,  what  there 
is  of  it. 

What  are  the  productions  of  the  earth  ?  You  mean  in 
Nevada,  of  course.  On  our  ranches  here  anything  can  be 
raised  that  can  be  produced  on  the  fertile  fields  of  Missouri. 
But  ranches  are  very  scattering — as  scattering,  perha- 
lawyers  in  heaven.  Nevada,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  barren 
waste  of  sand,  embellished  with  melancholy-  sage-brush,  and 
fenced  in  with  snow-clad  mountains.  But  these  ghastly 
features  were  the  salvation  of  the  land,  William  ;  for  no 
rightly-constituted  American  would  have  ever  come  here  if 
the  place  had  been  easy  of  access,  and  none  of  our 
pioneers  would  have  stayed  after  they  got  here,  if  they  had 
not  fult  satisfied  that  they  could  not  find  a  smaller  chance 
for  making  a  living  anywhere  else.  Such  is  man,  William, 
as  he  crops  out  in  America. 

"  Is  it  healthy  ] "  Yes,  I  think  it  is  as  healthy  here  as  it 
is  in  any  part  of  the  West.  But  never  permit  a  question  of 
that  kind  to  vegetate  in  your  brain,  William ;  because  as 
long  as  Providence  has  an  eye  on  you,  you  will  not  be  likely 
to  die  until  your  time  c<>: 
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"What  diseases  do  they  die  of  mostly  1"  Well,  they  used 
to  die  of  conical  balls  and  cold  steel,  mostly,  but  here 
lately  erysipelas  and  the  intoxicating  bowl  have  got  the 
bulge  on  those  things,  as  was  very  justly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Eising  last  Sunday.  I  will  observe,  for  your  information, 
William,  that  Mr.  Eising  is  our  Episcopal  minister,  and  has 
done  as  much  as  any  man  among  us  to  redeem  this  com- 
munity from  its  pristine  state  of  semi-barbarism.  We  are 
afflicted  with  all  the  diseases  incident  to  the  same  latitude 
in  the  States,  I  believe,  with  one  or  two  added  and  half  a 
dozen  subtracted  on  account  of  our  superior  altitude. 
However,  the  doctors  are  about  as  successful  here,  both  in 
killing  and  curing,  as  they  are  anywhere. 

Now,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  man  who 
can  make  a  living  in  Missouri  to  emigrate  to  Nevada,  I  con- 
fess I  am  somewhat  mixed.  If  you  are  not  content  in  your 
present  condition,  it  naturally  follows  that  you  would  be 
entirely  satisfied  if  you  could  make  either  more  or  less  than 
a  living.  You  would  exult  in  the  cheerful  exhilaration 
always  produced  by  a  change.  Well,  you  can  find  your 
opportunity  here,  where,  if  you  retain  your  health,  and  are 
sober  and  industrious,  you  will  inevitably  make  more  than  a 
living,  and  if  you  don't,  you  won't.  You  can  rely  upon  this 
statement,  William.  It  contemplates  any  line  of  business 
except  the  selling  of  tracts.  You  cannot  sell  tracts  here, 
William ;  the  people  take  no  interest  in  tracts ;  the  very 
best  efforts  in  the  tract  line — even  with  pictures  on  them — 
have  met  with  no  encouragement.  Besides,  the  newspapers 
have  been  interfering ;  a  man  gets  his  regular  text  or  so 
from  the  Scriptures  in  his  paper,  along  with  the  stock  sales 
and  the  war  news,  every  day  now.  If  you  are  in  the  tract 
business,  William,  take  no  chances  on  Washoe ;  but  you  can 
succeed  at  anything  else  here. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  Joel  H.  Smith  ?"  Well— the  fact  is 
—I  believe  I  don't.  Now  isn't  that  singular  ?  Isn't  it  very 
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singular  ]  And  he  owns  "  considerable  "  in  a  mine  here  too. 
Happy  man !  Actually  owns  in  a  mine  here  in  Nevada 
Territory,  and  I  never  even  heard  of  him.  Strange — strange 
— do  yon  know,  William,  it  is  the  strangest  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me  ?  And  then  he  not  only  owns  in  a  mine, 
but  owns  "  considerable  ;"  that  is  the  strangest  part  about  it 
— how  a  man  could  own  considerable  in  a  mine  in  Washoe, 
and  I  not  know  anything  about  it.  He  is  a  lucky  dog, 
though.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  you  have  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  name ;  I  am  confident  you  have ;  you  mean 
John  Smith — I  know  you  do  ;  I  know  it  from  the  fact  that 
he  owns  considerable  in  a  mine  here,  because  I  sold  him  the 
property  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice  on  the  very  day  he  arrived 
here  from  over  the  plains.  That  man  will  be  rich  one 
of  these  days.  I  am  just  as  well  satisfied  of  it  as  I  am  of 
any  precisely  similar  instance  of  the  kind  that  has  come 
under  my  notice.  I  said  as  much  to  him  yesterday,  and 
he  said  he  was  satisfied  of  it  also.  But  he  did  not  say 
it  with  that  air  of  triumphant  exultation  which  a  heart 
like  mine  so  delights  to  behold  in  one  to  whom  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  a  benefactor  in  a  small  way.  He 
looked  pensive  awhile,  but,  finally,  says  he,  "  Do  you 
know,  I  think  I'd  a  been  a  rich  man  long  ago  if  they'd 
ever  found  the  d — d  ledge  1"  That  was  my  idea  about 
it.  I  always  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  if  they  ever 
do  find  that  ledge,  his  chances  will  be  better  than  they 
are  now.  I  guess  Smith  will  be  right  one  of  these 
centuries  if  he  keeps  up  his  assessments — he  is  a  young 
man  yet.  Now,  William,  I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you, 
and  I  would  like  to  sell  you  "  considerable  "  in  a  mine 
in  Washoe.  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  the  subject. 
Greenbacks  at  par  is  as  good  a  thing  as  I  want.  But 
seriously,  William,  don't  you  ever  invest  in  a  mining 
stock  which  you  don't  know  anything  about  ;  beware  of 
John  Smith's  experience  ! 
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You  hope  to  hear  from  me  soon  ?  Very  good.  I  shall 
also  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon  about  that  little  matter 
above  referred  to.>  Now,  William,  ponder  this  epistle 
well  ;  never  mind  the  sarcasm  here  and  there,  and  the 
nonsense,  but  reflect  upon  the  plain  facts  set  forth, 
because  they  are  facts,  and  are  meant  to  be  so  under- 
stood and  believed. v 

Kemember  me  affectionately  to  your  friends  and  relations, 
and  especially  to  your  venerable  grandmother,  with  whom 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  to  be  acquainted — but  that  is  of 
no  consequence,  you  know.  I  have  been  in  yo\ir  town 
many  a  time,  and  all  the  towns  of  the  neighbouring 
counties — the  hotel-keepers  will  recollect  me  vividly.  Re- 
member me  to  them — I  bear  them  no  animosity. 

Yours  affectionately. 


SHORT  AND  SINGULAR  RATIONS, 

AS  many  will  remember  the  clipper-ship  Hornet,  o< 
York,  was  burned   at  sea  on, her    passage   to  San 
Francisco.    The  disaster  occurred  in  lat.  2°  20'  north, 
112°  8'  west.    After  being  forty-three  days    .adrift  on  the 
broad  Pacific  in  open  boats,  the  crew  and  passengers  suc- 
ceeded in  making  Hawaii.     A  tribute  to  the  courage  and 
brave  endurance  of  these  men  has  been  paid  in  a  letter 
detailing  their  sufferings  (the  particulars  being   gathered 
from  their  own  lips),  from  Avhich  the  following  excerpt  is 
made  :— 

On  Monday,  the  thirty-eighth  day  after  the  disaster,  "  we 
had  nothing  left,"  said  the  third  mate,  "  but  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  ham — the  bone  was  a  good  deal  the  heaviest  part  of 
it — and   one    soup-and-bully    tin."      These   things    were 
divided  among  the  fifteen  men,  and  they  ate  it — two  on 
of  food  to  each  man.    I  do  not  count  the  ham-bone,  as  that 
was  saved  for  next  day.    For  some  time,  now,  the  poor 
wretches  had  been  cutting  their  old  boots  into  small  \ 
and  eating  them.    They  would  also  pound  wet  rags  to  a 
sort  of  pulp,  and  eat  them. 

On  the  thirty-ninth  day  the  ham-bone,  was  divided 
ii]>  into  rations,  and  scraped  with  knives  and  eaten.  I 
said,  "  You  say  the  two  sick  men  remained  sick  all  through, 
and  after  a  while  two  or  three  had  to  be  relieved  from 
standing  watch;  how  did  you  get  along  without  medi- 
cines '{" 
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The  reply  was,  "  Oh  !  we  couldn't  have  kept  them  if  we'd 
had  them  ;  if  we'd  had  boxes  of  pills,  or  anything  like  that, 
we'd  have  eaten  them.  It  was  just  as  well — we  couldn't 
have  kept  them,  and  we  couldn't  have  given  them  to  the 
sick  men  alone— we'd  have  shared  them  around  all  alike,  I 
guess."  It  was  said  rather  in  jest,  but  it  was  a  pretty  true 
jest,  no  doubt. 

After  apportioning  the  ham-bone,  the  captain  cut  the 
canvas  cover  that  had  been  around  the  ham  into  fifteen 
equal  pieces,  and  each  man  took  his  portion.  This  was  the 
last  division  of  food  the  captain  made.  Then  men  broke 
up  the  small  oaken  butter  tub,  and  divided  the  staves 
among  themselves,  and  gnawed  them  up.  The  shell  of  a 
little  green  turtle  was  scraped  with  knives,  and  eaten  to  the 
last  shaving.  The  third  mate  chewed  pieces  of  boots,  and 
spit  them  out.  but  ate  nothing  except  the  soft  straps  of  two 
pairs  of  boots — ate  three  on  the  thirty-ninth  day,  and  saved 
one  for  the  fortieth. 

The  men  seemed  to  have  thought  in  their  own  minds  of  the 
shipwrecked  mariner's  last  dreadful  resort — cannibalism ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  conversed  about  it.  They  only 
thought  of  the  casting  lots  and  killing  one  of  their  number 
as  a  possibility ;  but  even  when  they  were  eating  rags,  and 
bone,  and  boots,  and  shell,  and  hard  oak  wood,  they  seem 
to  have  still  had  a  notion  that  it  was  remote.  They  felt 
that  some  one  of  the  company  must  die  soon — which  one 
they  well  knew  ;  and  during  the  last  three  or  four  days  of 
their  terrible  voyage  they  were  patiently  but  hungrily 
waiting  for  him.  I  wonder  if  the  subject  of  these  anticipa- 
tions knew  what  they  were  thinking  of  ?  He  must  have 
known  it — he  must  have  felt  it.  They  had  even  calculated 
how  long  he  would  last.  They  said  to  themselves,  but  not 
to  each  other — I  think  they  said,  "  He  will  die  Saturday — 
and  then  ! " 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  spirit  of  delicacy  I  have 
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mentioned— a  Frenchman— who  kept  an  eye  of  strong 
personal  interest  upon  the  sinking  man,  and  noted  his 
failing  strength  with  untiring  care  and  some  degree  of 
cheerfulness.  He  frequently  said  to  Thomas,  "  I  think  he 
will  go  off  pretty  soon  now,  sir ;  and  then  we'll  eat  him  ! " 
Tli  is  is  very  sad. 

Thomas,  and  also  .-e\  eral  of  the  men,  state  that  the  sick 
''  1'ortyghee,"  during  the  five  days  that  they  were  entirely  out 
of  provisions,  actually  ate  two  silk  handkerchiefs  and  a  couple 
of  cotton  shirts,  besides  his  share  of  the  boots,  and  bones, 
and  lumber. 

Captain  Mitchell  was  fifty-six  years  old  on  the  twelfth  ot 
June— the  fortieth  day  after  the  burning  of  the  ship,  and 
the  third  day  before  the  boat's  crew  reached  land.  He  said 
it  looked  somewhat  as  if  it  might  be  the  last  one  h> 
going  to  enjoy.  He  had  no  birthday  feast  except  some  bits 
of  liam-canvas — no  luxury  but  this,  and  no  substantial* 
save  the  leather  and  oaken  bucket-staves. 

Speaking  of  the  latter  diet,  one  of  the  men  told  me  he 
was  obliged  to  eat  a  pair  of  boots,  which  were  so  old  and 
rotten  that  they  were  full  of  holes ;  and  then  he  smiled 
gently,  and  said  he  didn't  know,  though,  but  what  the  holes 
tasted  about  as  good  as  the  balance  of  the  boot.  This  man 
was  very  feeble,  and  after  saying  that  he  went  to  bed. 


HONOURED  AS  A  CURIOSITY  IN  HONOLULU, 

IF  you  get  into  conversation  with  a  stranger  in 
Honolulu,  and  experience  that  natural  desire  to  know 
what  sort  of  ground  you  are  treading  on  by  finding  out  what 
manner  of  man  your  stranger  is,  strike  out  boldly  and  address 
him  as  "  Captain."  Watch  him  narrowly,  and  if  you  see  by 
his  countenance  that  you  are  on  the  wrong  track,  ask  him 
where  he  preaches.  It  is  a  safe  bet  that  he  is  either  a  mis- 
sionary or  captain  of  a  whaler.  I  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  seventy-two  captains  and  ninety-six  mis- 
sionaries. The  captains  and  ministers  form  one-half  of  the 
population ;  the  third  fourth  is  composed  of  common  Ka- 
nakas and  mercantile  foreigners  and  their  families  ;  and  the 
final  fourth  is  made  up  of  high  officers  of  the  Hawaiian  go- 
vernment. And  there  are  just  about  cats  enough  for  three 
apiece  all  around. 

A  solemn  stranger  met  me  in  the  suburbs  one  day,  and 
said: 

"Good  morning,  your  reverence.     Preach  in  the  stone 
church  yonder,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't.    I'm  not  a  preacher." 

"  Really,  I  beg  your  pardon,  captain.    I  trust  you  had  a 
good  season.    HOAV  much  oil — " 

"  Oil !  Why  what  do  you  take  me  for?   I'm  not  a  whaler." 

"  Oh !  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  your  Excellency.  Major- 
General  in  the  household  troops,  no  doubt  ?    Minister  of  the 
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Interior,  likely?  Secretary  of  War?  First  Gentleman  of 
the  Bedchamber  ?  Commissioner  of  the  Royal — " 

"  Stuff !  man.  I'm  no  official.  I'm  not  connected  in  any. 
way  with  the  Government." 

"  Bless  my  life  !  Then  who  the  mischief  are  you  1  what 
the  mischief  are  you?  and  how  the  mischief  did  you  get 
here  ?  and  where  in  thunder  did  you  come  from  ?'' 

"  I'm  only  a  private  personage — an  unassuming  stranger 
— lately  arrived  from  America." 

"  No  !  Not  a  missionary  !  not  a  whaler  !  not  a  member  of 
his  Majesty's  Government !  not  even  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ! 
Ah  !  heaven !  it  is  too  blissful  to  be  true ;  alas !  I  do 
but  dream.  And  yet  that  noble,  honest  countenance — those 
oblique,  ingenuous  eyes — that  massive  head,  incapable  of — 
of — anything  ;  your  hand ;  give  me  your  hand,  bright  waif. 
Excuse  these  tears.  For  sixteen  weary  years  I  have  yearned 
for  a  moment  like  this,  and " 

Here  his  feelings  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  swooned 
away.  I  pitied  this  poor  creature  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  I  was  deeply  moved.  I  shed  a  few  tears  on  him, 
and  kissed  him  for  his  mother.  I  then  took  what  small 
change  hu  had,  and  "  shoved." 


REMARKABLE  INSTANCES  OF  PRESENCE  OF 
MIND, 

THE  steamer  Ajax  encountered  a  terrible  storm  on  her 
down  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  It  tore  her  light  spars  and  rigging  all  to  shreds 
and  splinters,  upset  all  furniture  that  could  be  upset,  and 
spilled  passengers  around  and  knocked  them  hither  and 
thither  with  a  perfect  looseness.  For  forty-eight  hours 
no  table  could  be  set,  and  everybody  had  to  eat  as  best 
they  might  under  the  circumstances.  Most  of  the  party 
went  hungry,  though,  and  attended  to  their  praying. 
But  there  was  one  set  of  "  seven-up  "  players  who 
nailed  a  card-table  to  the  floor  and  stuck  to  their  game 
through  thick  and  thin.  Captain  F ,  of  a  great  bank- 
ing-house in  San  Francisco,  a  man  of  great  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind,  was  of  this  party.  One  night  the  storm 
suddenly  culminated  in  a  climax  of  unparalleled  fury  ; 
the  vessel  went  down  on  her  beam  ends,  and  everything  let 
go  with  a  crash — passengers,  tables,  cards,  bottles — every 
thing  came  clattering  to  the  floor  in  a  chaos  of  disorder  and 
confusion.  In  a  moment  fifty  sore  distressed  and  pleading 
voices  ejaculated,  "  O  Heaven !  help  us  in  our  extremity !" 
and  one  voice  rang  out  clear  and  sharp  above  the  plaintive 
chorus  and  said,  "  Remember,  boys,  I  played  the  tray  for 
low  !  "  It  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  who 
spoke.  And  the  remark  showed  good  presence  of  mind  and 
an  eye  to  business. 
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Lewis  L ,  of  a  great  hotel  in  San  Francisco,  was  a 

passenger.  There  were  some  savage  grizzly  bears  chained 
in  cages  on  deck.  One  night  in  the  midst  of  a  hurricane, 
which  was  accompanied  by  rain  and  thunder  and 
lightning,  Mr.  L.  came  up,  on  his  way  to  bed.  Ju 
he  stepped  into  the  pitchy  darkness  of  the  deck  and 
reeled  to  the  still  more  pitchy  motion  of  the  vessel 
(bad),  the  captain  sang  ont  hoarsely  through  his  speaking 
trumpet,  "  Bear  a  hand  aft,  there  !  "  The  words  were 
sadly  marred  and  jumbled  by  the  roaring  wind.  Mr. 

L thought  the   captain   said,   "  The  bears   are  after 

you  there  !  "  and  he  "  let  go  all  holts  "  and  went  down 
into  his  boots.  He  murmured,  "  I  knew  how  it  was 
going  to  be — I  just  knew  it  from  the  start — I  said  along 
that  those  bears  would  get  loose  some  time  ;  and  now 
I'll  be  the  first  man  that  they'll  snatch.  Captain  ! 
captain  ! — can't  hear  me — storm  roars  so  !  O  God  !  what 
a  fate  !  I  have  avoided  wild  beasts  all  my  life,  and  imw 
to  be  eaten  by  a  grizzly  bear  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
a  thousand  miles  from  land  !  Captain  !  O  captain  ! — 
my  soul,  there's  one  of  them — I've  got  to  cut  and 
run  !  "  And  he  did  cut  and  run,  and  smashed  through 
the  door  of  the  first  state-room  he  came  to.  A  gentle- 
man and  his  wife  were  in  it.  The  gentleman  exclaimed, 
"  Who's  that  ?  "  The  refugee  gasped  out,  "  0  great 
•Scotland  !  those  bears  are  loose,  and  just  raising  merry 
hell  all  over  the  ship  1  "  and  then  sunk  down  exha< 
The  gentle-man  sprang  out  of  bed  and  locked  the  door, 
and  prepared  for  a  siege.  After  a  while,  no  assault 
being  made,  a  reconnoissance  was  made  from  the  window, 
and  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  revealed  a  clear  deck.  Mr. 

L then  made  a  dart  for  his  own  state-room,  gained 

it,  locked  himself  in,  and  felt  that  his  body's  salvation 
was  accomplished,  and  by  little  less  than  a  miracle. 
The  next  day  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  though  still 
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very  feeble  and  nervous,  had  the  hardihood  to  make  a 
joke  upon  his  adventure.  He  said  that  when  he  found 
himself  in  so  tight  a  place  (as  he  thought)  he  didn't  hear 
it  with  much  fortitude,  and  when  he  found  himself  safe 
at  last  in  his  state-room,  he  regarded  it  as  the  bearest 
escape  he  had  ever  had  in  his  life.  He  then  went  to  bed 
and  did  not  get  up  again  for  nine  days.  This  un- 
questionably bad  joke  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  ship's 
company,  and  no  effort  was  sufficient  to  restore  their 
wonted  cheerfulness  until  the  vessel  reached  her  port,  and 
other  scenes  erased  it  from  their  memories. 


THE  STEED  "  OAHU," 

THE  landlord  of  the  American  hotel  at  Honolulu  said  the 
party  had  been  gone  nearly  an  hour,  but  that  he  could  give 
me  my  choice  of  several  horses  that  could  easily  overtake 
them.  I  said,  Never  mind — I  preferred  a  safe  horse  to  a 
fast  one — I  would  like  to  have  an  excessively  gentle  horse — 
a  horse  with  no  spirit  whatever — a  lame  one,  if  he  had  such 
a  thing.  Inside  of  five  minutes  I  was  mounted,  and  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  outfit.  I  had  no  time  to  label  him,  "  This 
is  a  horse,"  and  so  if  the  public  took  him  for  a  sheep  I  can- 
not help  it.  I  was  satisfied,  and  that  was  the  main  thing.  I 
could  see  that  he  had  as  many  fine  points  as  any  man's  horse, 
and  I  just  hung  my  hat  on  one  of  them,  behind  the  saddle, 
and  swabbed  the  perspiration  from  my  face  and  started.  I 
named  him  after  this  island,  "  Oahu,"  (pronounced  0-waw- 
hoo.)  The  first  gate  he  came  to  he  started  in  ;  I  had  neither 
whip  nor  spur,  and  so  I  simply  argued  the  case  with  him. 
He  firmly  resisted  argument,  but  ultimately  yielded  to  insult 
and  abuse.  Ho  backed  out  of  that  gate  and  steered  for 
another  one  on  the  other  side  of  the  street.  I  triumphed  by 
my  former  process.  Within  the  next  six  hundred  yards  he 
crossed  the  street  fourteen  times,  and  attempted  thirteen 
gates,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  tropical  sun  was  beating 
down  and  threatening  to  cave  the  top  of  my  head  in,  and  I 
was  literally  dripping  with  perspiration  and  profanity.  (I 
am  only  human,  and  I  was  sorely  aggravated  ;  I  shall  behave 
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better  next  time.)  He  quit  the  gate  business  after  that,  and 
went  along  peaceably  enough,  but  absorbed  in  meditation.  I 
noticed  this  latter  circumstance,  and  it  soon  began  to  fill  me 
with  the  gravest  apprehension.  I  said  to  myself,  This  malig- 
nant brute  is  planning  some  new  outrage— some  fresh  de- 
vilry or  other ;  no  horse  ever  thought  over  a  subject  so  pro- 
foundly as  this  one  is  doing  just  for  nothing.  The  more  this 
thing  preyed  upon  my  mind  the  more  uneasy  I  became,  until 
*  at  last  the  suspense  became  unbearable,  and  I  dismounted  to 
see  if  there  was  anything  wild  in  his  eye  ;  for  I  had  heard 
that  the  eye  of  this  noblest  of  our  domestic  animals  is  very 
expressive.  I  cannot  describe  what  a  load  of  anxiety  was 
lifted  from  my  mind  when  I  found  that  he  was  only  asleep. 
I  woke  him  up  and  started  him  into  a  faster  walk,  and  then 
the  inborn  villany  of  his  nature  came  out  again.  He  tried 
to  climb  over  a  stone  wall  five  or  six  feet  high.  I  saw  that 
T  must  apply  force  to  this  horse,  and  that  I  might  as  well 
begin  first  as  last.  I  plucked  a  stout  switch  from  a  tamarind 
tree,  .and  the  moment  he  saw  it  he  gave  in.  He  broke  into 
a  convulsive  sort  of  a  canter,  which  had  three  short  steps  in 
it  and  one  long  one,  and  reminded  me  alternately  of  the 
clattering  shake  of  the  great  earthquake  and  the  sweeping 
plunging  of  the  Ajax  in  a  storm. 


A  STRANGE  DREAM, 

Dreamed  at    the    Volcano    House,   Crater  of  "  Kilauea" 
Sandvrich  Islands,  April  i,  1866. 

ALL  day  long  I  have  sat  apart  and  pondered  over  the 
mysterious  occurrences  of  last  night.    .    .    There  is 
no  link  lacking  in  the  chain  of  incidents — my  memory  piv- 
sents  each  in  its  proper  order  with  perfect  distinctness,  but 
still- 
However,  never  mind  these  reflections — I  will  drop  them 
and  proceed  to  make  a  simple  statement  of  the  facts. 

Towards  eleven  o'clock,  it  was  suggested  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  night  was  peculiarly  suited  to  viewing  the  mightiest 
active  volcano  on  the  earth's  surface  in  its  most  impn- 
sublimity.  There  was  no  light  of  moon  or  star  in  the  inky 
heavens  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  crater's  gorgeous  pyrotech- 
nics. 

In  due  time  I  stood,  with  my  companion,  on  the  wall  of 
the  vast  cauldron  which  the  native  .  >.  named  //*//<• 

man  rn.au — the  abyss  wherein  they  were  wont  to  throw  the 
remains  of  the  chiefs,  to  the  end  that  vulgar  feet  might  n 
tread  above  them.     We  stood  there,  at  dead  of  night,  a 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  looked  down  a  thousand 
upon  aim;;  ing,  roaring  ocean  of  fire  !— shaded 

from  the1  blinding  glare,  and  gaxe.d  far  away  over  the 
crimson  waves  \\iih  a  va.^ue  notion  that  a  supernatural 
manned  by  demons  and  freighted  with  the  i! 
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presently  sail  up  out  of  the  remote  distance ;  started  when 
tremendous  thunder-bursts  shook  the  earth,  and  followed 
with  fascinated  eyes  the  grand  jets  of  molten  lava  that 
sprang  high  up  toward  the  zenith  and  exploded  in  a  world 
of  fiery  spray  that  lit  up  the  sombre  heavens  with  an  infernal 
splendour. 

"  What  is  your  little  bonfire  of  Vesuvius  to  this  V 
My  ejaculation  roused  my  companion  from  his  reverie, 
and  we  fell  into  a  conversation  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
and  the  surroundings.  We  came  at  last  to  speak  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  casting  the  bodies  of  dead  chieftains  into 
this  fearful  cauldron  ;  and  my  comrade,  who  is  of  the  blood 
royal,  mentioned  that  the  founder  of  his  race,  old  King 
Kamehameha  the  First — that  invincible  old  pagan  Alexander 
— had  found  other  sepulture  than  the  burning  depths  of  the 
Hale  mau  mau.  I  grew  interested  at  once ;  I  knew  that 
the  mystery  of  what  became  of  the  corpse  of  the  warrior 
king  had  never  been  fathomed  ;  I  was  aware  that  there  was 
a  legend  connected  with  this  matter ;  and  I  felt  as  if  there 
could  be  no  more  fitting  time  to  listen  to  it  than  the  present. 
The  descendant  of  the  Kamehamehas  said  : — 

"  The  dead  king  was  brought  in  royal  state  down  the  long, 
winding  road  that  descends  from  the  rim  of  the  crater  to  the 
scorched  and  chasm-riven  plain  that  lies  between  the  Hale 
mau  man  and  those  beetling  walls  yonder  in  the  distance. 
The  guards  were  set  and  the  troops  of  mourners  began  the 
weird  wail  for  the  departed.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
came  a  sound  of  innumerable  voices  in  the  air,  and  the  rush 
of  invisible  wings ;  the  funeral  torches  wavered,  burned  blue 
and  went  out.  The  mourners  and  watchers  fell  to  the  ground 
paralyzed  by  fright,  and  many  minutes  elapsed  before  any 
one  dared  to  move  or  speak ;  for  they  believed  that  the 
phantom  messengers  of  the  dread  Goddess  of  Fire  had  been 
in  their  midst.  When  at  last  a  torch  was  lighted,  the  bier 
was  vacant— the  dead  monarch  had  been  ppirited  away ! 
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Consternation  seized  upon  all,  and  they  fled  out  of  the  crater. 
When  day  dawned,  the  multitude  returned  and  began  the 
search  for  the  corpse.  But  not  a  footprint,  not  a  sign  was 
ever  found.  Day  after  day  the  search  was  continued,  and 
every  cave  in  the  great  walls,  and  every  chasm  in  the  plain, 
for  miles  around,  was  examined,  but  all  to  no  purpose  ;  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  resting-place  of  the  lion  king's 
bones  is  an  unsolved  mystery.  But  years  afterward,  when 
the  grim  prophetess  Wiahowakawak  lay  on  her  deathbed, 
the  goddess  Pele  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  and  told  her 
that  eventually  the  secret  would  be  revealed,  and  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  but  not  until  the  great  Kauhuhu,  the 
Shark  god,  should  desert  the  severed  cavern  Aua  Puhi,  in  the 
Island  of  Molokai,  and  the  waters  of  the  sea  should  no  more 
visit  it,  and  its  floors  should  become  dry.  Ever  since  that 
time  the  simple,  confiding  natives  have  watched  for  the  sign. 
And  now,  after  many  and  many  a  summer  has  come  and 
gone,  and  they  who  were  in  the  flower  of  youth  then  have 
waxud  old  and  died,  the  day  is  at  hand  !  The  great  Shark 
g< >d  lias  deserted  the  Aua  Puhi:  a  month  ago,  for  the  first 
time  within  the  records  of  the  ancient  legends,  the  waters  of 
the  sea  ceased  to  flow  into  the  cavern,  and  its  stony  pave- 
ment is  become  dry  !  As  you  may  easily  believe,  the 
of  this  event  spread  like  wildfire  through  the  islands,  and 
now  the  natives  are  looking  every  hour  for  the  miracle  which 
is  to  unveil  the  mystery  and  reveal  the  secret  grave  of  the 
dead  hero." 


After  I  had  gone  to  bed  I  got  to  thinking  of  the  volcanic 
magnificence  we  had  witnessed,  and  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
I  hunted  up  a  book,  and  concluded  to  pass  the  time  in  read- 
ing. The  first  chapter  I  came  upon  related  several  instances 
of  remarkable  revelations,  made  to  men  through  the  agency 
of  dreams— of  roads  and  houses,  trees,  fences,  and  all  manner 
of  landmarks,  shown  in  visions  and  recognised  afterwards  in 
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waking  hours,  and  which  served  to  point  the  way  to  some 
dark  mystery  or  other. 

At  length  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  abroad  in 
the  great  plain  that  skirts  the  Hale  mau  man.  I  stood  in  a 
sort  of  twilight  which  softened  the  outlines  of  surrounding 
objects,  but  still  left  them  tolerably  distinct.  A  gaunt, 
muffled  figure  stepped  out  from  the  shadow  of  a  rude  column 
of  lava,  and  moved  away  with  a  slow  and  measured  step, 
beckoning  me  to  follow.  I  did  so.  I  marched  down,  down, 
down  hundreds  of  feet,  upon  a  narrow  trail  which  wound  its 
tortuous  course  through  piles  and  pyramids  of  seamed  and 
blackened  lava,  and  under  overhanging  masses  of  sulphur 
formed  by  the  artist  hand  of  nature  into  an  infinitude  of 
fanciful  shapes.  The  thought  crossed  my  mind  that  possibly 
my  phantom  guide  might  lead  me  down  among  the  bowels 
of  the  crater,  and  then  disappear  and  leave  me  to  grope  my 
way  through  its  mazes,  and  work  out  my  deliverance  as  best 
I  might ;  and  so,  with  an  eye  to  such  a  contingency,  I  picked 
up  a  stone  and  "  blazed  "  my  course  by  breaking  off  a  pro- 
jecting corner,  occasionally,  from  lava  walls  and  festoons  of 
sulphur.  Finally  we  turned  into  a  cleft  in  the  crater's  side, 
and  pursued  our  way  through  its  intricate  windings  for  many 
a  fathom  down  toward  the  home  of  the  subterranean  fires, 
our  course  lighted  all  the  while  by  a  ruddy  glow  which 
filtered  up  through  innumerable  cracks  and  crevices,  and 
which  afforded  me  occasional  glimpses  of  the  flood  of  molten 
fire  boiling  and  hissing  in  the  profound  depths  beneath  us. 
The  heat  was  intense,  and  the  sulphurous  atmosphere  suffo- 
cating ;  but  I  toiled  on  in  the  footsteps  of  my  stately  guide, 
and  uttered  no  complaint.  At  last  we  came  to  a  sort  of 
rugged  chamber  whose  sombre  and  blistered  walls  spalce 
with  mute  eloquence  of  some  fiery  tempest  that  had  spent 
its  fury  here  in  a  bygone  age.  The  spectre  pointed  to  a  great 
boulder  at  the  farther  extremity — stood  and  pointed,  silent 
and  motionless,  for  a  few  fleeting  moments,  and  then  disap- 
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roof,  rank  on  rank  of  carved  and  fretted  spires  spring  high 
in  the  air,  and  through  their  rich  tracery  one  sees  the  sky 
beyond.  In  their  midst  the  central  steeple  towers  proudly 
up  like  the  mainmast  of  some  great  Indiamaii  among  a 
fleet  of  coasters. 

We  wished  to  go  aloft.  The  sacristan  showed  xts  a 
marble  stairway  (of  course  it  was  marble,  and  of  the 
purest  and  whitest — there  is  no  other  stone,  no  brick,  no 
wood,  among  its  building  materials),  and  told  us  to  go  up 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  steps  and  stop  till  he  came. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  say  stop ;  we  should  h;u  e 
that-  anyhow.  We  were  tired  by  the  time  we  got  there. 
This  was  the  roof.  Here,  springing  from  its  broad  m: 
flagstones,  were  the  long  files  of  spires,  looking  very  tall 
close  at  hand,  but  diminishing  in  the  distance  like  the 
pipes  of  an  organ.  We  could  see  now  that  the  statue  on 
the  top  of  each  was  the  size  of  a  large  man,  though  they 
all  looked  like  dolls  from  the  street.  We  coul> 
that  from  the  inside  of  each  and  every  one  of  these  hollow 
spires,  from  sixteen  to  thirty-one  beautiful  marble  statues 
looked  out  upon  the  world  below. 

From  the  eaves  to  the  comb  of  the  roof  stretched  in 
endless  succession  great  curved  marble  beams,  like  the 
fore-and-aft  braces  of  a  steamboat,  and  along  each  beam 
from  end  to  end  stood  up  a  row  of  richly-carved  llowers  and 
fruits,  each  separate  and  distinct  in  kind,  and  over  15,000 
species  represented.  At  a  little  distance  these  row.-  M 
close  together,  like  the  ties  of  a  railroad  track,  and  then 
the  mingling  together  of  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  this 
marble  garden  forms  a  picture  that  is  very  charming  to 
the  i 

We  descended  and  entered.     Within  the  church  long 

rows  of  fluted  columns,  like  huge  monuments,  divided  the 

building  into  broad  aisles,  and  on  the  figured  pavement  fell 

many  a  soil  blush    from    the   painted    windows  above.      1 

knew    the   church    was  very    large,  but    I    could   not   fully 

uppr.  ze   until    1   noticed   that    the    me'- 

standing    far    down    by    the    altar    looked    like    boys,    and 

0    L'lide  rather    than   walk.       We    loitered   about, 

.ig  aloft  at  the  moiiM.er  windows,  all   aglow   with   bril- 
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liantly-coloured  scenes  in  the  lives  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
followers.  Some  of  these  pictures  are  mosaics,  and  so 
artistically  are  their  thousand  particles  of  tinted  glass  or 
stone  put  together,  that  the  work  has  all  the  smoothness 
and  finish  of  a  painting.  "We  counted  sixty  panes  of  glass 
in  one  window,  and  each  pane  was  adorned  Avith  one  of 
these  master  achievements  of  genius  and  patience. 

The  guide  showed  us  a  coffee-coloured  piece  of  sculp- 
ture which  he  said  was  considered  to  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  Phidias,  since  it  was  not  possible  that  any  other 
artist,  of  any  epoch,  could  have  copied  nature  with  such 
faultless  accuracy.  The  figure  was  that  of  a  man  without 
a  skin ;  with  every  vein,  artery,  muscle,  every  fibre  and 
tendon  and  tissue  of  the  human  frame,  represented  in 
minute  detail.  It  looked  natural,  because  somehow  it  looked 
as  if  it  were  in  pain.  A.  skinned  man  would  be  likely 
to  look  that  way,  unless  his  attention  were  occupied  with 
some  other  matter.  It  was  a  hideous  thing,  and  yet  there 
was  a  fascination  about  it  somewhere.  I  am  very  sorry  I 
saw  it,  because  I  shall  always  see  it  now.  I  shall  dream  of 
it  sometimes.  I  shall  dream  that  it  is  resting  its  corded 
arms  on  the  bed's  head  and  looking  down  on  me  with  its 
dead  eyes;  I  shall  dream  that  it  is  stretched  between  the 
sheets  with  me  and  touching  me  with  its  exposed  muscles 
and  its  stringy  cold  legs. 

It  is  hard  to  forget  repulsive  things.  I  remember  yet 
how  I  ran  off  from  school  once,  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  then, 
pretty  late  at  night,  concluded  to  climb  into  the  window  of 
my  father's  office  and  sleep  on  a  lounge,  becatise  I  had  a 
delicacy  about  going  home  and  getting  thrashed.  As  I  lay 
on  the  lounge  and  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
I  fancied  1  could  see  a  long,  dusky,  shapeless  thing  stretched 
upon  the  floor.  A  cold  shiver  went  through  me.  I 
turned  my  face  to  the  wall.  That  did  not  answer.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  thing  would  creep  over  and  seize  me  in  the 
dark.  I  turned  back  and  stared  at  it  for  minutes  and 
minutes — they  seemed  hours.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
laiririug  moonlight  never,  never  would  get  to  it.  I  turned 
to  the  wall  and  counted  twenty,  to  pass  the  feverish  time 
away.  I  looked — the  pale  square  was  nearer.  I  turned 
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again  and  counted  fifty — it  was  almost  touching  it.  With 
desperate  will  I  turned  again  and  counted  one  hundred, 
and  laced  about,  all  in  a  tremble.  A  white  human  hand 
lay  in  the  moonlight !  Such  an  awful  sinking  at  the  heart 
— such  a  sudden  gasp  for  breath.  I  felt — I  cannot  tell 
ivhat  I  felt.  When  I  recovered  strength  enough,  I  faced 
the  wall  again.  But  no  boy  could  have  remained  so  with 
that  mysterious  hand  behind  him.  I  counted  again,  and 
looked — the  most  of  a  naked  arm  was  exposed.  I  put  my 
hands  over  my  eyes  and  coimted  till  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  then — the  pallid  face  of  a  man  was  theie,  with 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  down,  and  the  eyes  fixed 
and  glassy  in  death !  I  raised  to  a  sitting  posture  and 
glowered  on  that  corpse  till  the  light  crept  down  the  bare 
breast — line  by  line — inch  by  inch — past  the  nipple — and 
then  it  disclosed  a  ghastly  stab  ! 

I  went  away  from  there.  I  do  not  say  that  I  went 
away  in  any  sort  of  a  hurry,  but  I  simply  Avent,  that  is 
sufficient.  I  went  out  at  the  window,  and  I  carried  the 
sash  along  with  me.  I  did  not  need  the  sash,  but  it 
handier  to  take  it  than  ib  was  to  leave  it,  and  so  I  took  it. 
I  was  not  scared,  but  I  was  considerably  agitated. 

When  I  reached  home  they  whipped  me,  but  I  enjoyed 
it.  It  seemed  perfectly  delightful.  That  man  had  been 
still >bed  near  the  office  that  afternoon,  and  they  carried 
him  in  there  to  doctor  him,  but  he  only  lived  an  hour.  I 
have  slept  in  the  same  room  with  him  often,  since  then— 
in  my  dreams. 

\v  we  will  descend  into  the  crypt,  under  the  grand 
altar    of    Milan    Cathedral,    and    receive    an    impiv 
sermon  from  lips   that  have  been  silent,  and  hands  that 
have  been  gestnreless  for  three  hundred  years. 

The  prieM  sloped  in  a  small  dungeon  and  held  up  his 
candle.  This  was  the  last  resting-place  of  a  good  man,  a 
warm-hearted,  unaelfiahman;  a  man  whose  whole  life  was 

i  to  succouring  the  poor,  encouraging  the  faint-he.-; 

visiting   the  siek,  in  relieving  distress  whenever  and  v 

iie  found  it.      His  heart,  his  hand,  and  his  purse  \ 

always  open.    With  his  story  in  one's  mind  he  can  almost  see 

his  benignant  countenance  moving  calmly  among  the  haggard 
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faces  of  Milan  in  the  days  when  the  plague  swept  the  city, 
brave  where  all  others  were  cowards,  full  of  compassion 
where  pity  had  been  crushed  out  of  all  other  breasts  by  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  gone  mad  with  terror,  cheer- 
ing all,  praying  with  all,  helping  all  with  hand  and  brain 
and  purse,  at  a  time  when  parents  forsook  their  children, 
the  friend  deserted  the  friend,  and  the  brother  turned 
away  from  the  sister  while  her  pleadings  were  still  wailing 
in  his  ears. 

This  was  good  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Bishop  of 
Milan.  The  people  idolized  him ;  princes  lavished  un- 
counted treasures  upon  him.  We  stood  in  his  tomb. 
Near  by  was  the  sarcophagus,  lighted  by  the  dripping 
candles.  The  walls  were  faced  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing scenes  in  his  life  done  in  massive  silver.  The  priest 
put  on  a  short  white  lace  garment  over  his.  black  robe, 
crossed  himself,  bowed  reverently,  and  began  to  turn  a 
windlass  slowly.  The  sarcophagus  separated  in  two  parts 
lengthwise,  and  the  lower  part  sank  down  and  disclosed  a 
coffin  of  rock  crystal  as  clear  as  the  atmosphere.  Within 
lay  the  body,  robed  in  costly  habiliments  covered  with 
gold  embroidery  and  starred  with  scintillating  gems.  The 
decaying  head  was  black  with  age,  the  dry  skin  was  drawn 
tight  to  the  bones,  the  eyes  were  gone,  there  was  a  hole 
in  the  temple  and  another  in  the  cheek,  and  the  skinny 
lips  were  parted  as  in  a  ghastly  smile  !  Over  this  dreadful 
face,  its  dust  and  decay,  and  its  mocking  grin,  hung  a 
crown  sown  thick  with  flashing  brilliants ;  and  upon  the 
breast  lay  crosses  and  croziers  of  solid  gold  that  were 
splendid  with  emeralds  and  diamonds. 

How  poor,  and  cheap,  and  trivial  these  gew-gaws  seemed 
in  presence  of  the  solemnity,  the  grandeur,  the  awful 
majesty  of  Death  !  Think  of  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Washing- 
ton, standing  before  a  reverent  world  tricked  out  in  the 
glass  beads,  the  brass  ear-rings  and  tin  trumpery  of  the 
savages  of  the  plains  ! 

Dead  Bartolomeo  preached  his  pregnant  sermon,  and 
its  burden  was  :  You  that  worship  the  vanities  of  earth — 
you  that  long  for  worldly  honour,  worldly  wealth,  worldly 
fame — behold  their  worth  ! 
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To  us  it  seemed  that  so  good  a  man,  so  kind  a  heart,  so 
simple  a  nature,  deserved  rest  and  peace  in  a  grave  sacred 
from  the  intrusion  of  prying  eyes,  and  believed  that  he 
himself  would  have  preferred  to  have  it  so,  but  perad- 
vcnture  our  wisdom  was  at  fault  in  this  regard. 

As  we  came  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  church  again, 
another  priest  volunteered  to  show  us  the  treasures  of  the 
church.  What,  more  ?  The  furniture  of  the  narrow 
chamber  of  death  we  had  just  visited  weighed  six  millions 
of  francs  in  ounces  and  carats  alone,  without  a  penny 
thrown  into  the  account  for  the  costly  workman 
bestowed  upon  them  !  But  we  followed  into  a  large  room 
filled  with  tall  wooden  presses  like  wardrobes.  He  threw 
them  open,  and  behold  the  cargoes  of  "crude  bullion"  of 
the  assay  offices  of  Nevada  faded  out  of  my  memory. 
There  were  Virgins  and  bishops  there  above  their  natural 
si/e,  made  of  solid  silver,  each  worth  by  weight  from 
eight  hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  of  francs,  and 
bearing  gemmed  books  in  their  hands  worth  eighty 
thousand ;  there  were  bas-reliefs  that  weighed  six  hundred 
pounds,  carved  in  solid  silver;  croziers  and  crosses,  and 
candlesticks  six  and  eight  feet  high,  all  of  virgin  gold,  and 
brilliant  with  precious  stones ;  and  beside  these  were  all 
manner  of  cups  and  vases,  and  such  things,  rich  in  pro- 
portion. It  was  an  Aladdin's  palace.  The  treasures  here, 
by  simple  weight,  without  counting  workmanship,  were 
valued  at  fifty  millions  of  francs!  If  I  could  get  the 
custody  of  them  for  awhile,  I  fear  me  the  market  price  of 
silver  bishops  would  advance  shortly,  on  account  of  their 
i  city  in  the  Cathedral  of  Milan. 

The  priests  showed  us  two  of  St.  Paul's  fingers,  and  one 
of  St.  Peter's  ;   a  bone  of  Judas  Iscariot  (it  was  black),  and 
also  bones   of  all  the  other  disciples ;   a   handkerchief  in 
which    the   Saviour  had    left  the  impression  of   his  face. 
Among  the  most  precious  of  the  relics  were  a  stone  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  part  of  the  crown  of  thorns  (they  have 
a  whole  one  at  Notre  Dame),  a  fragment  of  the  purple 
worn  by  the  Saviour,  a  nail  from  the  Cross,  and  a  picture  of 
the  Virgin    and  Child  painted   by  the   veritable  ! 
Luke.      This  is  the  second  of  St.  Luke's  Virgins  wu  have 
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seen.  Once  a  year  all  these  holy  relics  are  carried  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Milan. 

I  like  to  revel  in  the  dryest  details  of  the  great  cathedral. 
The  building  is  five  hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred 
and  eighty  -wide,  and  the  principal  steeple  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  four  hundred  feet  high.  It  has  seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  marble  statues, 
and  will  have  upwards  of  three  thousand  more  when 
it  is  finished.  In  addition,  it  has  one  thousand  five 
hundred  bas-reliefs.  It  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
spires — twenty-one  more  are  to  be  added.  Each  spire  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue  six  and  a  half  feet  high.  Every- 
thing about  the  church  is  marble,  and  all  from  the  same 
quarry ;  it  was  bequeathed  to  the  Archbishopric  for  this 
purpose  centuries  ago.  So  nothing  but  the  mere  work- 
manship costs  ;  still  that  is  expensive — the  bill  foots  up  six 
hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of  francs,  thus  far  (con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars),  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  take  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  yet 
to  finish  the  cathedral.  It  looks  complete,  but  is  far  from 
being  so.  We  saw  a  new  statue  put  up  in  its  niche  yes- 
terday, alongside  of  one  which  had  been  standing  these 
four  hundred  years,  they  said.  There  are  four  staircases 
leading  up  to  the  main  steeple,  each  of  which  cost  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  with  the  four  hundred  and  eight  statues 
which  adorn  them.  Marco  Compioni  was  the  architect 
who  designed  the  wonderful  structiire  more  than  five 
hundred  years  ago,  and  it  took  him  forty-six  years  to  work 
out  the  plan  and  get  it  ready  to  hand  over  to  the  builders. 
He  is  dead  now.  The  building  was  begun  a  little  less  than 
five  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  third  generation  hence  will 
not  see  it  completed. 

The  building  looks  best  by  moonlight,  because  the  older 
portions  of  it,  being  stained  with  age,  contrast  unpleasantly 
witli  the  newer  and  whiter  portions.  It  seems  somewhat 
too  broad  for  its  height,  but  maybe  familiarity  with  it 
might  dissipate  this  impression. 

They  say  that  the  Cathedral  of  Milan  is  second  only  to 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  I  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be 
second  to  anything  made  by  human  hands. 
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We  bid  it  good-bye  now — possibly  for  all  time.  How 
surely,  in  some  future  day,  when  the  memory  of  it  shall 
iiavu  lost  its  vividness,  shall  we  half  believe  we  have  seen 
it  in  a  wonderful  dream,  but  never  with  waking  eyes ! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

you  wis  zo  haut  can  be  ?" 

That  was  what  the  guide  asked,  when  we  were 
looking  up  at  the  bronze  horses  on  the  Arch  of  Peace.  It 
meant,  do  you  wish  to  go  up  there  ?  I  give  it  as  a  specimen 
of  guide-English.  These  are  the  people  that  make  lit'-  ;i 
burthen  to  the  tourist.  Their  tongues  are  never  still. 
They  talk  for  ever  and  for  over,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
Billingsgate  they  use.  Inspiration  itself  could  hardly  com- 
prehend them.  If  they  would  only  show  you  a  master- 
piece of  art,  or  a  venerable  tomb,'  or  a  prison-house,  or  a 
battle-field,  hallowed  by  touching  memories  or  historical 
reminiscences,  or  grand  traditions,  and  then  step  asid< 
hold  still  for  ten  minutes  and  let  you  think,  it  would  not 
be  so  bad.  But  they  interrupt  every  dream,  every  pleasant 
train  of  thought,  with  their  tiresome  cackling.  Some- 
t imcs,  when  1  have  been  standing  before  some  cherished 
old  idol  of  mine  that  I  remembered  years  and  years  ago 
in  pictures  in  the  geography  at  school,  I  have  thought  I 
would  give  a  whole  world  if  the  human  parrot  at  my  side 
would  suddenly  perish  where  he  stood  :md  leave,  me  to 

.  and  ponder,  and  worship. 
.  we  did  not  "  wis   zo  haut  can  be."      We  wished  to 

•  La  Srala,  the  largest    theatre    in  the  world,  I  think, 
they   call    it.      We    did  so.      It   was  a  large  plar 

rate  and  distinct  masses  of  humanity — six  great  circles 
and  a  monster  pannu-tte. 

We  wished  to  go  to  the  Ambrosian  Library,  and  we  did 
that  also.      We  sa\\-   a  manuscript  of  Virgil,  with  an 

in  the  handwriting  of  IVtrarch,  the  gentleman  who 
loved  another  man's  Laura,  and  lavished  upon  her  all 
through  life  a  love  which  was  a  .-!rar  waste  of  the  raw 
material.  It  was  sound  sentiment,  but  bad  judgment.  It 
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brought  both  parties  fame,  and  created  a  fountain  of  com- 
miseration lor  them  in  sentimental  breasts  that  is  running 
yet.  But  who  says  a  word  in  behalf  of  poor  Mr.  Laura  ? 
(I  do  not  know  his  other  name.)  Who  glorifies  him? 
Who  bedews  him  with  tears?  Who  writes  poetry  about  him? 
Nobody.  How  do  you  suppose  he  liked  the  state  of  things 
that  has  given  the  world  so  much  pleasure  ?  How  did  he 
enjoy  having  another  man  following  his  wife  everywhere 
and  making  her  name  a  familiar  word  in  every  garlic- 
exterminating  mouth  in  Italy  with  his  sonnets  to  her  pre- 
empted eyebrows  ?  They  got  fame  and  sympathy — he  got 
neither.  This  is  a  peculiarly  felicitous  instance  of  what  is 
called  poetical  justice.  It  is  all  very  fine  ;  but  it  does 
not  chime  with  my  notions  of  right.  It  is  too  one- 
sided— too  ungenerous.  Let  the  world  go  on  fretting 
about  Laura  and  Petrarch  if  it  will ;  but  as  for  me,  my 
tears  and  my  lamentations  shall  be  lavished  upon  the 
unsung  defendant. 

We  saw  also  an  autograph  letter  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  a 
lady  for  whom  I  have  always  entertained  the  highest 
respect,  on  account  of  her  rare  histrionic  capabilities,  her 
opulence  in  solid  gold  goblets  made  of  gilded  wood,  her 
high  distinction  as  an  operatic  screamer,  and  the  facility 
Avith  which  she  could  order  a  sextuple  funeral  and  get  the 
corpses  ready  for  it.  We  saw  one  single  coarse  yellow  hair 
from  Lucresda's  head  likewise.  It  awoke  emotions,  but  we 
still  live.  In  this  same  library  we  saw  some  drawings  by 
Michael  Angelo  (these  Italians  call  him  Mickel  Angelo), 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  (They  spell  it  Vinci  and  pro- 
nounce it  Vinchy  ;  foreigners  always  spell  better  than  they 
pronounce).  We  reserve  our  opinion  of  these  sketches. 

In  another  building  they  showed  us  a  fresco  represent- 
ing some  lions  and  other  beasts  drawing  chariots ;  and 
they  seemed  to  project  so  far  from  the  wall  that  we  took 
them  to  be  sculptures.  The  artist  had  shrewdly  heightened 
the  delusion  by  painting  dust  on  the  creatures'  backs,  as 
if  it  had  fallen  there  naturally  and  properly.  Smart 
fellow — if  it  be  smart  to  deceive  strangers. 

Elsewhere  we  saw  a  huge  Roman  amphitheatre,  with 
its  stone  seats  still  in  good  preservation.  Modernized,  it 
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is  now  the  scene  of  more  peaceful  recreations  than  tho 
exhibition  of  a  party  of  wild  beasts  with  Christians  for 
dinner.  Part  of  the  time,  the  Milanese  use  it  for  a  race 
track,  and  at  other  seasons  they  flood  it  with  water  and 
have  spirited  yachting  regattas  there.  The  guide  told 
us  these  things,  and  he  would  hardly  try  so  hazardoiis 
an  experiment  as  the  telling  of  a  falsehood,  when  it  is  all 
he  can  do  to  speak  the  truth  in  English  without  getting 
the  lock-jaw. 

In  another  place  we  were  shown  a  sort  of  summer 
arbour,  with  a  fence  before  it.  We  said  that  was  nothing. 
We  looked  again,  and  saw,  through  the  arbour,  an  end- 
less stretch  of  garden,  and  shrubbery,  and  grassy  lawn. 
"We  were  perfectly  willing  to  go  in  there  and  rest,  but  it 
could  not  be  done.  It  was  only  another  delusion — a 
painting  by  some  ingenious  artist  with  little  charity  in  his 
heart  for  tired  folk.  The  deception  was  perfect.  No  one 
could  have  imagined  the  park  was  not  real.  We  even 
lit  we  smelled  the  flowers  at  first. 

AVe  got  a  carriage  at  twilight  and  drove  in  the  shaded 
avenues  with  the  other  nobility,  and  after  dinner  we  took 
wine  and  ices  in  a  fine  garden  with  the  great  public.  The 
music  was  excellent,  the  flowers  and  shrubbery  were 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  the  scene  was  vivacious,  everybody  was 
genteel  and  well-behaved,  and  the  ladies  were  slightly 
moustached,  and  handsomely  dressed,  but  very  homely. 

We  adjourned  to  a  cafe  and  played  billiards  an  hour, 
and  1  miidi!  six  or  seven  points  by  the  doctor  pocketing 
his  ball,  and  he  made  as  many  by  my  pocketing  my  ball. 
We  came  near  making  a  carom  sometimes,  but  not  the  one 
we  were  trying  to  make.  The  table  was  of  the  usual 
:  iean  style — cushions  dead  and  twice  as  high  as  the 
balls;  the  cues  in  bad  repair.  The  natives  play  only  a 
sort  of  pool  on  them.  "We  have  never  seen  anybody 
playing  the  French  three-ball  game  yet,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  such  game  known  in  France,  or  that  : 
lives  any  man  mad  enough  to  try  to  play  it  on  one  of 
Kunipeaii  tables.  We.  had  to  stop  playing,  finally, 
because  Dan  got  to  sleeping  fifteen  minutes  between  the 
counts  and  paying  no  attention  to  his  marking. 
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Afterward  we  walked  up  and  down  one  of  the  most 
popular  streets  for  some  time,  enjoying  other  people's 
comfort  and  wishing  we  could  export  some  of  it  to  our 
restless,  driving,  vitality-consuming  marts  at  home.  Just 
in  this  one  matter  lies  the  main  charm  of  life  in  Europe 
— comfort.  In  America,  we  hurry — which  is  well ;  but 
when  the  day's  work  is  done,  we  go  on  thinking  of  losses 
and  gains,  we  plan  for  the  morrow,  we  even  carry'  our 
business  cares  to  bed  with  us,  and  toss  and  worry  over 
them  when  we  ought  to  be  restoring  our  racked  bodies 
and  brains  with  sleep.  We  burn  up  our  energies  with 
these  excitements,  and  either  die  early  or  drop  into  a 
lean  and  mean  old  age  at  a  time  of  life  which  they  call  a 
man's  prime  in  Europe.  When  an  acre  of  ground  has 
produced  long  and  well,  we  let  it  lie  fallow  and  rest  for  a 
season ;  we  take  no  man  clear  across  the  continent  in  the 
same  coach  he  started  in — the  coach  is  stabled  somewhere 
on  the  plains  and  its  heated  machinery  allowed  to  cool 
for  a  few  days ;  when  a  razor  has  seen  long  service  and 
refuses  to  hold  an  edge,  the  barber  lays  it  away  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  edge  comes  back  of  its  own  accord.  We 
bestow  thoughtful  care  upon  inanimate  objects,  but  none 
upon  ourselves.  What  a  robust  people,  what  a  nation  of 
thinkers  we  might  be,  if  Ave  would  ojily  lay  ourselves  on 
the  shelf  occasionally  and  renew  our  edges! 

I  do  envy  these  Europeans  the  comfort  they  take.  When 
the  work  of  the  day  is  done,  they  forget  it.  Some  of  them 
go,  with  wife  and  children,  to  a  beer  hall,  and  sit  quietly 
and  genteelly  drinking  a  mug  or  two  of  ale  and  listen- 
ing to  music  ;  others  walk  the  streets,  others  drive  in  the 
avenues ;  others  assemble  in  the  great  ornamental  squares 
in  the  early  evening  to  enjoy  the  sight  and  the  fragrance 
of  flowers,  to  hear  the  military  bands  play — no  European 
city  being  without  its  fine  military  music  at  eventide ; 
and  yet  others  of  the  populace  sit  in  the  open  air  in  front 
of  the  refreshment  houses  and  eat  ices  and  drink  mild 
beverages  that  could  not  harm  a  child.  They  go  to  bed 
moderately  early,  and  sleep  well.  They  are  always 
quiet,  always  orderly,  always  cheerful,  comfortable,  and 
appreciative  of  life  and  its  manifold  blessings.  One  never 
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sees  a  drunken  man  among  them.  The  change  that  has 
come  over  our  little  party  is  surprising.  Day  by  day  we 
lose  some  of  our  restlessness  and  absorb  some  of  the 
spirit  of  quietude  and  ease  that  is  in  the  tranquil  atmo- 
sphere about  us  and  in  the  demeanour  of  the  people.  We 
grow  wise  apace.  We  begin  to  comprehend  what  life 
is  for. 

We  have  had  a  bath  in  Milan,  in  a  public  bath-house. 
They  were  going  to  put  all  three  of  us  in  one  bath-tub, 
but  we  objected.  Each  of  us  had  an  Italian  farm  on  his 
back.  We  could  have  felt  affluent  if  we  had  been  officially 
surveyed  and  fenced  in.  We  chose  to  have  three  bath- 
tubs, and  large  ones — tubs  suited  to  the  dignity  of  aris- 
tocrats who  had  real  estate,  and  brought  it  with  them. 
After  we  were  stripped  and  had  taken  the  first  chilly 
dash,  we  discovered  that  haunting  atrocity  that  has  em- 
bittered our  lives  in  so  many  cities  and  villages  of  Italy 
and  France — there  was  no  soap.  I  called.  A  woman 
answered,  and  I  barely  had  time  to  throw  myself  against 
the  door — she  would  have  been  in,  in  another  second. 
I  said — 

"  Beware,  woman !  Go  away  from  here — go  away, 
now,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you.  I  am  an  unpro- 
tected male,  but  I  will  preserve  my  honour  at  the  peril  of 
iny  life !" 

These  words  must  have  frightened  her,  for  she  skurried 
away  very  fast. 

Dan's  voice  rose  on  the  ear — 

"  Oh,  bring  some  soap,  why  don't  you  !" 

The  reply  was  Italian.     Dan  resumed — 

"  Soap,  you  know — soap.  That  is  what  I  want — soap. 
S-o-a-p,  soap;  s-o-p-e,  soap;  s-o-u-p,  soap.  Hurry  up! 
I  don't  know  how  you  Irish  spell  it,  but  I  want  it.  Spell 
it  to  suit  yourself,  but  fetch  it.  I'm  freezing." 

I  heard  the  doctor  say,  impressively — 

"  Dan,  how  often  have  we  told  you  that  these  foreigners 
cannot  understand  English  ?  Why  will  you  not  depead 
upon  us  ?  Why  will  you  not  tell  ».s  what  you  want,  and 
let  us  ask  for  it  in  the  language  of  the  country  ?  It 
would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  the  humiliation  your  repre- 
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hensible  ignorance  causes  us.  I  will  address  this  person 
in  his  mother  tongue  :  '  Here,  cospetto !  corpo  di  Bacco ! 
Sacramento!  Soll'erino  ! — Soap,  you  son  of  a  gun!'  Dan, 
if  you  would  let  us  talk  for  you,  you  would  never  expose 
your  ignorant  vulgarity." 

Even  this  fluent  discharge  of  Italian  did  not  bring  the 
soap  at  once,  but  there  was  a  good  reason  for  it.  There 
was  not  such  an  article  about  the  establishment.  It  is  my 
belief  that  there  never  had  been.  They  had  to  send  far 
up  town,  and  to  several  different  places  before  they  finally 
got  it,  so  they  said.  We  had  to  wait  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  The  same  thing  had  occurred  the  evening  be- 
fore, at  the  hotel.  I  think  I  have  divined  the  reason  for 
this  state  of  things  at  last.  The  English  know  how  to 
travel  comfortably,  and  they  carry  soap  with  them ;  other 
foreigners  do  not  use  the  article. 

At  every  hotel  we  stop  at  we  always  have  to  send  out 
for  soap,  at  the  last  moment,  when  we  are  grooming  our- 
selves for  dinner,  and  they  put  it  in  the  bill  along  with  the 
candles  and  other  nonsense.  In  Marseilles  they  make  half 
the  fancy  toilet  soap  we  consume  in  America,  but  the 
Marseillaise  only  have  a  vague  theoratical  idea  of  its  use, 
which  they  have  obtained  from  books  of  travel,  just  as 
they  have  acquired  an  uncertain  notion  of  clean  shirts, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gorilla,  and  other  curious 
matters.  This  reminds  me  of  poor  Blucher's  note  to  the 
landlord  in  Paris  : — 

"PARIS,  ley  Juillet. 

"  Monsieur  le  Landlord — Sir :  Pourquoi  don't  you  mettez  some  savon  in 
your  bed-chambers  ?  Est-ce  que  vous  pensez  I  will  steal  it  ?  La  nuit 
passee  you  charged  me  pour  devx  chandelles  when  I  only  had  one  ;  hier 
vous  avez  charged  me  avec  glace  when  I  had  none  at  all ;  tout  les  jours 
you  are  coming  some  fresh  game  or  other  on  me,  mats  vous  ne  pouvez 
pas  play  this  savon  dodge  on  me  twice.  Savon  is  a  necessary  de  la  vie 
to  anybody  but  a  Frenchman,  et  je  I'aurai  hors  de  cet  hotel  or  make 
trouble.  You  hear  me.  Allans. 

"  BLUCKER." 

I  remonstrated  against  the  sending  of  this  note,  because 
it  was  so  mixed  up  that  the  landlord  would  never  be 
able  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  but  Blucher  said  he 
guessed  the  old  man  would  read  the  French  of  it  and 
average  the  rest. 

K  2 
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Blucher's  French  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  not  much 
worse  than  the  English  one  finds  in  advertisements  all 
over  Italy  every  day.  For  instance,  observe  the  printed 
card  of  the  hotel  we  shall  probably  stop  at  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Como  : — 


"NOTISH. 

"  This  hotel  which  the  best  it  is  in  Italy  and  most 
Mrpcrb,  is  handsome  locate  on  the  best  situation  of 
tin-  lake,  with  tlii>  most  splendid  view  near  the  Vill-is 
Melzy,  to  the  King  of  Belgian,  and  Serbelloni.  Tl  is 
hotel  have1  recently  enlarge,  do  offer  all  commodities 
on  moderate  price,  at  the  strangers  gentlemen  who 
whish  spend  the  seasons  on  the  Lake  Come.'' 


How  is  that  for  a  specimen  ?  In  the  hotel  is  a  hand- 
some little  chapel  where  an  English  clergyman  is  employed 
to  preach  to  such  of  the  guests  of  the  house  as  hail  from 
England  and  America,  and  this  fact  is  also  set  forth  in 
barbarous  English  in  the  same  advertisement.  Wouldn't 
you  have  supposed  that  the  adventurous  linguist  who 
framed  the  card  would  have  known  enough  to  submit  it 
to  that  clergyman  before  he  sent  it  to  the  printer  ? 

Here  in  Milan,    in  an  ancient  tumbledown   ruin    of  a 
church,    is  the   mournful  wreck  of  the    most    celei 
painting  in  the  world — "  The  Last  Supper,"  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.     We  are  not  infallible  judges  of  pictures,  but  of 
course  we  went  there  to  see  this  wonderful  painting,  once 
BO   beautiful,  always  so  worshipped  by  masters  in  art,  and 
for  ever  to  be  famous  in  song   and  story.     And  tin 
thing  that  occurred   was  the   infliction  onus  of  a   placard 
fairly  reeking  with  wretched  English.      Take  a  morsel  of 
it — 

"Bartholomew  (that,  is  the  first  figure  on  the  Irft-lmnd  side  of  tlio 
spectator),  unei-rtain  :md  doubtful  about  what  lie  thinks  to  have  heard, 
and  upon  which  hr  wants  to  he  assured  by  himself  at  Christ  aud  by  no 

Good,  isn't  it  '      And  then  Peter  is  described  as  " argu- 
enliiiL:  in  a  threatening  and  angrily  condition  at  Judas 
Iscariot." 
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This  paragraph  recalls  the  picture.  "  The  Last  Supper" 
is  painted  on  the  dilapidated  Avail  of  what  was  a  little 
chapel  attached  to  the  main  church  in  ancient  times,  I 
suppose.  It  is  battered  and  scarred  in  every  direction, 
and  stained  and  discoloured  by  time,  and  Napoleon's 
horses  kicked  the  legs  off  most  the  disciples  when  they  (the 
horses,  not  the  disciples),  were  stabled  there  more  than 
halt'  a  century  ago. 

I  recognised  the  old  picture  in  a  moment — the  Saviour 
with  bowed  head  seated  at  the  centre  of  a  long,  rough 
table  with  scattering  fruits  and  dishes  upon  it,  and  six 
disciples  on  either  side  in  their  long  robes,  talking  to  each 
other — the  picture  from  which  all  engravings  and  all 
copies  have  been  made  for  three  centuries.  Perhaps  no 
living  man  has  ever  known  an  attempt  to  paint  the  Lord's 
Supper  differently.  The  world  seems  to  have  become 
settled  in  the  belief,  long  ago,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
human  genius  to  outdo  this  creation  of  Da  Vinci's.  I 
suppose  painters  will  go  on  copying  it  as  long  as  any  of 
the  original  is  left  visible  to  the  eye.  There  were  a  dozen 
easels  in  the  room,  and  as  many  artists  transferring  the 
great  picture  to  their  canvases.  Fifty  proofs  of  steel 
engravings  and  lithographs  were  scattered  around  too. 
And,  as  usual,  I  could  not  help  noticing  how  superior  the 
copies  were  to  the  original,  that  is,  to  my  inexperienced 
eye.  Wherever  you  find  a  Raphael,  a  Rubens,  a  Michael 
Angelo,  a  Carracci,  or  a  Da  Vinci  (and  we  see  them  every 
day),  you  find  artists  copying  them,  and  the  copies  are 
always  the  handsomest.  Maybe  the  originals  were  hand- 
some when  they  were  new,  but  they  are  not  now. 

This  picture  is  about  thirty  feet  long,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  I  should  think,  and  the  figures  are  at  least  life 
size.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  paintings  in  Europe. 

The  colours  are  dimmed  with  age ;  the  countenances 
are  scalled  and  marred,  and  nearly  all  expression  is  gone 
from  them ;  the  hair  is  a  dead  blur  upon  the  wall,  and 
there  is  no  life  in  the  eyes.  Only  the  attitudes  are 
certain. 

People  come  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
glorify  this  masterpiece.  They  stand  entranced  before  it 
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with  bated  breath  and  parted  lips,  and  when  they  speak, 
it  is  only  in  the  catchy  ejaculations  of  rapture — 

"  O,  wonderful !" 

"Such  expression !" 

"  Such  grace  of  attitude  !" 

"Such  dignity!" 

"  Such  faultless  drawing  !" 

"  Such  matchless  colouring  !" 

"  Such  feeling !" 

"  What  delicacy  of  touch  !" 

"What  sublimity  of  conception  !" 

"  A  vision  !   a  vision !" 

I  only  envy  these  people ;  I  envy  them  their  honest 
admiration,  if  it  be  honest — their  delight,  if  they  feel 
delight.  I  harbour  no  animosity  toward  any  of  them. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  thought  will  intrude  itself 
upon  me,  How  can  they  see  what  is  not  visible  ?  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  who  looked  at  some  decayed, 
blind,  toothless,  pock-marked  Cleopatra,  and  said — "  What 
matchless  beauty  !  What  soul !  What  expression  !''  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  who  gazed  upon  a  dingy,  foggy 
sunset  and  said — '•  What  sublimity  !  What  feeling!  What 
richness  of  colouring  !"  What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who  stared  in  ecstasy  upon  a  desert  of  stumps  and  said — 
"  Oh,  my  soul,  my  beating  heart,  what  a  noble  forest  is 
here!" 

You  would  think  that  those  men  had  an  astonishing  talent 
for  seeing  things  that  had  already  passed  away.  It  was 
what  I  thought  when  I  stood  before  the  "Last  Supper" 
and  heard  men  apostrophizing  wonders,  and  beauties,  and 
perfections  which  had  faded  out  of  the  picture  and  gone,  a 
hundred  years  before  they  were  born.  Wre  can  imagine 
the  beauty  that  was  once  in  an  aged  face ;  we  can  imagine 
tin:  forest  if  we  see  the  stumps;  but  we  cannot  absolutely 
,v<  r  these  things  when  they  are  not  there.  I  am  willing  to 
•.  e  that  the  eye  of  the  practised  artist  can  rest  upon 
thr  "  Last  Supper"  and  renew  a  lustre  where  only  a  hint 
of  it  is  left,  supply  a  tint  that  has  faded  away,  restore  an 
expression  that  is  gone;  patch,  and  colour,  and  add  to 
the  dull  canvas  until  at  last  its  figures  shall  stand  before 
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him  aglow  with  the  life,  the  feeling,  the  freshness,  yea,  with 
all  the  noble  beauty  that  was  theirs  when  first  they  came 
from  the  hand  of  the  master.  But  /  cannot  work  this 
miracle.  Can  those  other  uninspired  visitors  do  it,  or  do 
they  only  happily  imagine  they  do  ? 

After  reading  so  much  about  it,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
"  Last  Supper"  was  a  miracle  of  art  once.  But  it  was 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  vexes  me  to  hear  people  talk  so  glibly  of  "  feeling," 
"  expression,"  "  tone,"  and  those  other  easily  acquired  and 
inexpressive  technicalities  of  art  that  make  such  a  fine 
show  in  conversations  concerning  pictures.  There  is  not 
one  man  in  seventy-five  hundred  that  can  tell  what  a 
pictured  face  is  intended  to  express.  There  is  not  one 
man  in  five  hundred  that  can  go  into  a  court-room  and  be 
sure  that  he  will  not  mistake  some  harmless  innocent  of  a 
juryman  for  the  black-hearted  assassin  on  trial.  Yet  such 
people  talk  of  "  character,"  and  presume  to  interpret  "  ex- 
pression" in  pictures.  There  is  an  old  story  that  Mathews, 
the  actor,  was  once  lauding  the  ability  of  the  human  face 
to  express  the  passions  and  emotions  hidden  in  the  breast. 
He  said  the  countenance  could  disclose  what  Avas  passing 
in  the  heart  plainer  than  the  tongue  could. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  observe  my  face — what  does  it 
express?" 

"  Despair !" 

"  Bah,  it  expresses  peaceful  resignation!  What  does 
this  express  ?" 

"  Rage !" 

"Stuff!  it  means  terror  !     This!" 

"  Imbecility !" 

"  Fool !     It  is  smothered  ferocity !     Now  this  /" 

"Joy!" 

"  Oh,  perdition !  Any  ass  can  see  it  means  in- 
sanity !" 

Expression!  People  coolly  pretend  to  read  it  who 
would  think  themselves  presumptuous  if  they  pretended  to 
interpret  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  obelisks  of  Luxor — yet 
they  are  fully  as  competent  to  do  the  one  thing  as  the 
other.  I  have  heard  two  very  intelligent  critics  speak  of 
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Murillo's  Immaculate  Conception  (now  in  the  museum  at 
Seville)  within  the  past  few  clays.  One  said — 

"  Oh,  the  Virgin's  face  is  full  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  joy 
that  is  complete — that  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired 
on  earth  !" 

The  other  said — 

"  Ah,  that  wonderful  face  is  so  humble,  so  pleading — it 
says  as  plainly  as  words  could  say  it — '  I  fear ;  I  tremble  ; 
I  am  unworthy.  But  Thy  will  be  done ;  sustain  Thou 
Thy  servant !' " 

The  reader  can  see  the  picture  in  any  drawing-room; 
it  can  be  easily  recognised :  the  Virgin  (the  only  young 
and  really  beautiful  Virgin  that  was  ever  painted  by  one 
of  the  old  masters,  some  of  us  think)  stands  in  the  crescent 
of  the  new  moon,  with  a  multitude  of  cherubs  hovering 
about  her,  and  more  coming ;  her  hands  are  crossed  upon 
her  breast,  and  upon  her  uplifted  countenance  falls  a  glory 
out  of  the  heavens.  The  reader  may  amuse  himself,  if 
he  chooses,  in  trying  to  determine  which  of  these  gentle- 
men read  the  Virgin's  "  expression"  aright,  or  if  either  of 
them  did  it. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  old  masters  will 
comprehend  how  much  the  "  Last  Supper"  is  damaged 
when  I  say  that  the  spectator  cannot  really  tell  now 
whether  the  disciples  are  Hebrews  or  Italians.  These 
ancient  painters  never  succeeded  in  denationalizing  them- 
selves. The  Italian  artists  painted  Italian  Virgins,  the 
Dutch  painted  Dutch  Virgins,  the  Virgins  of  the  French 
painters  were  Frenchwomen — none  of  them  ever  put  into 
the  face  of  the  Madonna  that  indescribable  something 
which  proclaims  the  Jewess,  whether  you  find  her  in  >."ew 
York,  in  Constantinople,  in  Paris,  Jerusalem,  or  in  the 
J'lmpire  of  Morocco.  I  saw  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  once 
a  picture,  copied  by  a  talented  (Icrman  artist  from  an  en- 
graving in  one  of  the  American  illustrated  papers.  It  was 
an  allegory,  rcpn.-srntiiiLr  Mr.  I>;'vis  in  the  act  of  signing  a 
secession  act  or  some  such  document.  Over  him  hover.  ,1 
•host  of  Washington  in  warning  attitude,  and  in  the 
background  a  troop  of  shadowy  soldiers  in  Continental 
uniform  were  limping  with  shoeless,  bandaged  feet  through 
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a  driving  snow-storm.  Valley  Forge  was  suggested,  of 
course.  The  copy  seemed  accurate,  and  yet  there  was  a 
discrepancy  somewhere.  After  a  long  examination  I  dis- 
covered what  it  was — the  shadowy  soldiers  were  all 
Germans  !  Jeff.  Davis  was  a  German  !  even  the  hovering 
ghost  was  a  German  ghost !  The  artist  had  unconsciously 
worked  his  nationality  into  the  picture.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  getting  a  little  perplexed  about  John  the  Baptist  and 
his  portraits.  In  France  I  finally  grew  reconciled  to  him 
as  a  Frenchman  ;  here  he  is  unquestionably  an  Italian. 
What  next  ?  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  painters  make 
John  the  Baptist  a  Spaniard  in  Madrid  and  an  Irishman 
in  Dublin  ? 

We  took  an  open  barouche  and  drove  two  miles  out  of 
Milan  to  "see  ze  echo,"  as  the  guide  expressed  it.  The 
road  was  smooth,  it  was  bordered  by  trees,  fields,  and 
grassy  meadows,  and  the  soft  air  was  filled  with  the  odour 
of  flowers.  Troops  of  picturesque  peasant  girls,  coming 
from  work,  hooted  at  us,  shouted  at  us,  made  all  manner 
of  game  of  us,  and  entirely  delighted  me.  My  long- 
cherished  judgment  was  confirmed.  I  always  did  think 
those  frowsy,  romantic,  unwashed  peasant  girls  I  had  read 
so  much  about  in  poetry  were  a  glaring  fraud. 

We  enjoyed  our  jaunt.  It  was  an  exhilarating  relief 
from  tiresome  sight- seeing. 

We  distressed  ourselves  very  little  about  the  astonishing 
echo  the  guide  talked  so  much  about.  We  were  growing 
accustomed  to  encomiums  on  wonders  that  too  often  proved 
no  wonders  at  all.  And  so  we  were  most  happily  disap- 
pointed to  find  in  the  sequel  that  the  guide  had  even  failed 
to  rise  to  the  magnitude  of  his  subject. 

We  arrived  at  a  tumbledown  old  rookery  called  the 
Palazzo  Simonetti — a  massive  hewn-stone  affair,  occupied 
by  a  family  of  ragged  Italians.  A  good-looking  young 
girl  conducted  us  to  a  window  on  the  second  floor  which 
looked  out  on  a  court  Availed  on  three  sides  by  tall  build- 
ings. She  put  her  head  out  at  the  window  and  shouted. 
The  echo  answered  more  times  than  we  could  count.  She 
took  a  speaking  trumpet  and  through  it  she  shouted,  sharp 
and  quick,  a  single 
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"  Ha !"     The  echo  answered — 

"  Ha  ! ha  ! ha  ! ha  !  —  ha  !  -ha  !  ha  ! 

h-a-a-a-a-a !"  and  finally  went  off  into  a  rollicking  convul- 
sion of  the  jolliest  laughter  that  could  be  imagined.  It 
was  so  joyful — so  long  continued — so  perfectly  cordial  and 
hearty,  that  everybody  was  forced  to  join  in.  There  was 
no  resisting  it. 

Then  the  girl  took  a  gun  and  fired  it.  We  stood  ready 
to  count  the  astonishing  clatter  of  reverberations.  We 
could  not  say  one,  two,  three  fast  enough,  but  we  could 
dot  our  note-books  with  our  pencil  points  almost  rapidly 
enough  to  take  down  a  sort  of  short-hand  report  of  the 
result.  I  could  not  keep  up,  but  I  did  as  well  as  I 
could. 

I  set  down  fifty-two  distinct  repetitions,  and  then  the 
echo  got  the  advantage  of  me.  The  doctor  set  down  sixty- 
four,  and  thenceforth  the  echo  moved  too  fast  for  him  also. 
After  the  separate  concussions  could  no  longer  be  noted, 
the  reverberations  dwindled  to  a  wild,  long-sustained 
clatter  of  sounds  such  as  a  watchman's  rattle  produces.  It 
is  likely  that  this  is  the  most  remarkable  echo  in  the  world. 

The  doctor,  in  jest,  offered  to  kiss  the  young  girl,  and 
was  taken  a  little  aback  when  she  said  he  might  for  a 
franc  !  The  commonest  gallantry  compelled  him  to  stand 
by  his  offer,  and  so  he  paid  the  franc  and  took  the  kiss. 
She  was  a  philosopher.  She  said  a  franc  was  a  good  thing 
to  have,  and  she  did  not  care  anything  for  one  paltry  kiss, 
because  she  had  a  million  left.  Then  our  comrade,  always 
a  shrewd  business  man,  offered  to  take  the  whole  cargo  at 
thirty  days,  but  that  little  financial  scheme  was  a  failure. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

^1  "X  7E  left  Milan  by  rail.  The  Cathedral  six  or  seven 
»  »  miles  behind  us — vast,  dreamy,  bluish  snow-clad 
mountains  twenty  miles  in  front  of  us — these  were  the 
accented  points  in  the  scenery.  The  more  immediate 
scenery  consisted  of  fields  and  farm-houses  outside  the  car, 
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and  a  monster-headed  dwarf  and  a  moustached  woman 
inside  it.  These  latter  were  not  show-people.  Alas ! 
deformity  and  female  beards  are  too  common  in  Italy  to 
attract  attention. 

We  passed  through  a  range  of  wild,  picturesque  hills, 
steep,  wooded,  cone-shaped,  with  rugged  crags  projecting 
here  and  there,  and  with  dwellings  and  ruinous  castles 
perched  away  up  toward  the  drifting  clouds.  We  lunched 
at  the  curious  old  town  of  Corno,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
and  then  took  the  small  steamer  and  had  an  afternoon's 
pleasure  excursion  to  this  place — Bellaggio. 

When  we  Avalked  ashore,  a  party  of  policemen  (people 
whose  cocked  hats  and  showy  uniforms  would  shame  the 
finest  uniform  in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States) 
put  us  into  a  little  stone  cell  and  locked  us  in.  We  had 
the  whole  passenger  list  for  company,  but  their  room 
would  have  been  preferable,  for  there  was  no  light,  there 
were  no  windows,  no  ventilation.  It  was  close  and  hot. 
We  were  much  crowded.  It  was  the  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta on  a  small  scale.  Presently  a  smoke  rose  about  our 
feet — a  smoke  that  smelt  of  all  the  dead  things  of  earth, 
of  all  the  putrefaction  and  corruption  imaginable. 

We  were  there  five  minutes,  and  when  we  got  out 
it  was  hard  to  tell  which  of  us  carried  the  vilest 
fragrance. 

These  miserable  outcasts  called  that  "  fumigating"  us, 
and  the  term  was  a  tame  one  indeed.  They  fumigated  us 
to  guard  themselves  against  the  cholera,  though  we  hailed 
from  no  infected  port.  We  had  left  the  cholera  far  behind 
us  all  the  time.  However,  they  must  keep  epidemics  away 
somehow  or  other,  and  fumigation  is  cheaper  than  soap. 
They  must  either  wash  themselves  or  fumigate  other 
people.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  had  rather  die  than 
wash,  but  the  fumigation  of  strangers  causes  them  no 
pangs.  They  need  no  fumigation  themselves.  Their 
habits  make  it  unnecessary.  They  carry  their  preventive 
with  them  ;  they  sweat  and  fumigate  all  the  day  long.  I 
trust  I  am  a  humble  and  a  consistent  Christian.  I  try  to 
do  what  is  right.  I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  "  pray  for  them 
that  despitefuily  use  me ;"  and  therefore,  hard  as  it  is,  I 
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shall  still  try  to    pray  for   these    fumigating,  macaroni- 
stuffing  organ-grinders. 

Our  hotel  sits  at  the  water's  edge — at  least,  its  front 
garden  does — and  we  walk  among  the  shrubbery  and 
smoke  at  twilight ;  we  look  afar  off  at  Switzerland  and 
the  Alps,  and  feel  an  indolent  willingness  to  look  no 
closer ;  we  go  down  the  steps  and  swim  in  the  lake ;  we 
take  a  shapely  little  boat  and  sail  abroad  among  the  re- 
flections of  the  stars ;  lie  on  the  thwarts  and  listen  to  the 
distant  laughter,  the  singing,  the  soft  melody  of  flutes  and 
guitars  that  comes  floating  across  the  water  from  pleasuring 
gondolas  ;  we  close  the  evening  with  exasperating  billiards 
on  one  of  those  same  old  execrable  tables.  A  midnight 
luncheon  in  our  ample  bedchamber ;  a  final  smoke  in  its 
conti-acted  verandah  facing  the  water,  the  gardens,  and  the 
mountains  ;  a  summing  up  of  the  day's  events.  Then  to 
bed,  with  drowsy  brains  harassed  with  a  mad  panorama 
that  mixes  up  pictures  of  France,  of  Italy,  of  the  ship,  of 
the  ocean,  of  home,  in  grotesque  and  bewildering  disorder. 
Then  a  melting  away  of  familiar  faces,  of  cities,  and  of 
tossing  waves,  into  a  great  calm  of  forgetfulness  and 
peace. 

After  which,  the  nightmare. 

Breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  Lake. 

I  did  not  like  it  yesterday.  I  thought  Lake  Tahoe  was 
•natch  finer.  I  have  to  confess  noAv,  however,  that  my 
judgment  erred  somewhat,  though  not  extravagantly.  I 
always  liad  an  idea  that  Como  was  a  vast  basin  of  water, 
like  Tahoe,  shut  in  by  great  mountains.  Well,  the  border 
of  huge  mountains  is  here,  but  the  lake  itself  is  not  a 
basin.  It  is  as  crooked  as  any  brook,  and  only  from  one- 
quarter  to  two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  Mississippi.  There 
is  not  a  yard  of  low  ground  on  either  side  of  it — nothing 
but  endless  chains  of  mountains  that  spring  abruptly  from 
the  wat  i--f'  nd  tower  to  altitudes  varying  from  a 

thousand   to   two   thousand   feet.      Their  c: 
clothed  with  vegetation,  and  white   specks  of  houses 
out  from  the  luxuriant  foliage  everywhere :   they  an 
perched  upon  jutting  and  picturesque  pinnacles  a  thousand 
feet  above  your  head. 
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Again,  for  miles  along  the  shores  handsome  country 
seats,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  groves,  sit  fairly  in  the 
water,  sometimes  in  nooks  carved  by  Nature  out  of  the 
vine-hung  precipices,  and  with  no  ingress  or  egress  save 
by  boats.  Some  have  great  broad  stone  staircases  leading 
down  to  the  water,  with  heavy  stone  balustrades  orna- 
mented with  statuary,  and  fancifully  adorned  with  creep- 
ing vines  and  bright-coloured  flowers — for  all  the  world 
like  a  drop-curtain  in  a  theatre,  and  lacking  nothing  but 
long-waisted,  high-heeled  women  and  plumed  gallants  in 
silken  tights  coming  down  to  go  serenading  in  the  splendid 
gondola  in  waiting. 

A  great  feature  of  Como's  attractiveness  is  the  multi- 
tude of  pretty  houses  and  gardens  that  cluster  upon  its 
shores  and  on  its  mountain  sides.  They  look  so  snug  and 
so  homelike,  and  at  eventide  when  everything  seems  to 
slumber,  and  the  music  of  the  vesper  bells  comes  stealing 
over  the  water,  one  almost  believes  that  nowhere  else  than 
on  the  Lake  of  Como  can  there  be  found  such  a  paradise  of 
tranquil  repose. 

From  my  window  here  in  Bellaggio  I  have  a  view  of 
the  other  side  of  the  lake  now,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  a 
picture.  A  scarred  and  wrinkled  precipice  rises  to  a 
height  of  eighteen  hundred  feet ;  on  a  tiny  bench  half  way 
up  its  vast  wall,  sits  a  little  snow-flake  of  a  church,  no 
bigger  than  a  martin-box  apparently ;  skirting  the  base 
of  the  cliff  are  a  hundred  orange  groves  and  gardens, 
flecked  with  glimpses  of  the  white  dwellings  that  ure 
buried  in  them ;  in  front  three  or  four  gondolas  lie 
idle  upon  the  water — and  in  the  burnished  mirror  of 
the  lake,  mountain,  chapel,  houses,  groves,  and  boats 
are  counterfeited  so  brightly  and  so  clearly,  that  one 
scarce  knows  where  the  reality  leaves  off  and  the  reflection 
begins ! 

The  surroundings  of  this  picture  are  fine.  A  mile 
away  a  grove-plumed  promontory  juts  far  into  the  lake 
and  glasses  its  palace  in  the  blue  depths  ;  in  midstream  a 
boat  is  cutting  the  shining  surface  and  leaving  a  long 
track  behind,  like  a  ray  of  light ;  the  mountains  beyond 
are  veiled  in  a  dreamy  purple  haze ;  far  in  the  opposite 
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direction  a  tumbled  mass  of  domes  and  verdant  slopes  and 
valleys  bars  the  lake,  and  here  indeed  does  distance  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view — for  on  this  broad  canvas,  sun 
and  clouds  and  the  richest  of  atmospheres  have  blended  a 
thousand  tints  together,  and  over  its  surface  the  filmy 
lights  and  shadows  drift,  hour  after  hour,  and  glorify  it 
with  a  beauty  that  seems  reflected  out  of  Heaven  itself. 
Beyond  all  question  this  is  the  most  voluptuous  scena  we 
have  yet  looked  upon. 

Last  night  the  scenery  was  striking  and  picturesque. 
On  the  other  side  crags  and  trees  and  snowy  houses  were 
reflected  in  the  lake  with  a  Avonderful  distinctness,  and 
streams  of  light  from  many  a  distant  window  shot  far 
abroad  over  the  still  waters.  On  this  side,  near  at  hand, 
great  mansions,  white  with  moonlight,  glared  out  from  the 
midst  of  masses  of  foliage  that  lay  black  and  shape!  • 
the  shadows  that  fell  from  the  cliff  above — and  down  in 
the  margin  of  the  lake  every  feature  of  the  weird  vision 
was  faithfully  repeated. 

To-day  we  have  idled  through  a  wonder  of  a  garden 
attached  to  a  ducal  estate — but  enough  of  description  is 
enough,  I  judge.  I  suspect  that  this  was  the  same  place 
the  gardener's  son  deceived  the  Lady  of  Lyons  with,  but  I 
do  not  know.  You  may  have  heard  of  the  passage  some- 
where— 

"  A  deep  vale. 
Shut  out  by  Alpine  hills  from  the  rude  world, 

r  a  clear  lake  margined  by  fruits  of  gold 
And  whispering  invi ; 
Gla-  .  cloudless, 

•  with  rare  and  ro  '\vs; 

A  iialai-.-.  lifiinir  t<>  i>ti-riial  hr.-ivn  its  marbled  walls, 
From  out  a  glossy  bower  of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds." 

That  is  all  very  well,  except  the  "clear"  part  of  the 
lake.  It  certainly  is  clearer  than  a  groat  many  lakes,  but 
how  dull  its  waters  are  compared  with  the  wonderful 
tran>p:m;nce  of  Lake  Tahoe !  I  speak  of  the  north  shore 
of  Tahoe,  win  m  count  the  scales  on  a  trou' 

depth  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet.  I  have  tried  to  get 
this  statement  <«fV  nt  par  here,  but  with  no  success ;  sol 
have  been  obliged  to  negotiate  it  at  fifty  per  cent,  discount. 
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At  this  rate  I  find  some  takers ;  perhaps  the  reader  will 
receive  it  on  the  same  terms — ninety  feet  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  those 
are  forced  terms — Sheriff's  sale  prices.  As  far  as  I  am 
privately  concerned,  I  abate  not  a  jot  of  the  original  asser- 
tion that  in  those  strangely  magnifying  waters  one  may 
count  the  scales  on  a  trout  (a  trout  of  the  large  kind)  at  a 
depth  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet — may  see  every 
pebble  on  the  bottom — might  even  count  a  paper  of  dray- 
pins.  People  talk  of  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Mexican 
Bay  of  Acapulco,  but  in  my  own  experience  I  know  they 
cannot  compare  with  those  I  am  speaking  of.  I  have  fished 
for  trout  in  Tahoe,  and  at  a  measured  depth  of  eighty -four 
feet  I  have  seen  them  put  their  noses  to  the  bait,  and 
I  could  see  their  gills  open  and  shut.  I  could  hardly 
have  seen  the  trout  themselves  at  that  distance  in  the 
open  air. 

As  I  go  back  in  spirit  and  recall  that  noble  sea,  reposing 
among  the  snow-peaks  six  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean, 
the  conviction  comes  strong  upon  me  again  that  Como 
would  only  seem  a  bedizened  little  courtier  in  that  august 
presence. 

Sorrow  and  misfortune  overtake  the  Legislature  that 
still  from  year  to  year  permits  Tahoe  to  retain  its  un- 
musical cognomen !  Tahoe !  It  suggests  no  crystal 
waters,  no  picturesque  shores,  no  sublimity.  Tahoe  for  a 
sea  in  the  clouds — a  sea  that  has  character,  and  asserts  it 
in  solemn  calms  at  times,  at  times  in  savage  storms ;  a  sea 
whose  royal  seclusion  is  guarded  by  a  cordon  of  sentinel 
peaks  that  lift  their  frosty  fronts  nine  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  world ;  a  sea  whose  every  aspect  is  impressive, 
whose  belongings  are  all  beautiful,  whose  lonely  majesty 
types  the  Deity  ! 

Tahoe  means  grasshoppers.  It  means  grasshopper 
soup.  It  is  Indian,  and  suggestive  of  Indians.  They  say 
it  is  Pi-ute — possibly  it  is  Digger.  I  am  satisfied  it  was 
named  by  the  Diggers — those  degraded  savages  who  roast 
their  dead  relatives,  then  mix  the  human  grease  and  ashes 
of  bones  with  tar,  and  "  gaum"  it  thick  all  over  their 
heads,  and  foreheads,  and  ears,  and  go  caterwaulling  about 
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the  hills  and  call  it  mourning.     These  are  the  gentry  that 
named  the  lake. 

People  say  that  Tahoe  means  "  Silver  Lake" — "  Limpid 
Water" — "  Falling  Leaf."  Bosh.  It  means  grasshopper 
soup,  the  favourite  dish  of  the  Digger  tribe — and  of  the 
Pi-utes  as  well.  It  isn't  worth  while,  in  these  practical 
times,  for  people  to  talk  about  Indian  poetry — there  never 
was  any  in  them — except  in  the  Fennimore  Cooper  Indians. 
But  they  are  an  extinct  tribe  that  never  existed.  I  know 
the  Noble  Bed  Man.  I  have  camped  with  the  Indians ;  I 
have  been  on  the  war-path  with  them,  taken  part  in  the 
chase  with  them — for  grasshoppers ;  helped  them  steal 
cattle ;  I  have  roamed  with  them,  scalped  them,  had  them 
for  breakfast.  I  would  gladly  eat  the  whole  race  if  I  had 
a  chance. 

But  I  am  growing  imreliable.  I  will  return  to  my 
comparison  of  the  Lakes.  Como  is  a  little  deeper  than 
Tahoe,  if  people  here  tell  the  truth.  They  say  it  is 
eighteen  hundred  feet  deep  at  this  point,  but  it  does  not 
look  a  dead  enough  blue  for  that.  Tahoe  is  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-live  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  by 
the  State  Geologist's  measurement.  They  say  the  great 
peak  opposite  this  town  is  five  thousand  feet  high ;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  three  thousand  feet  of  that  statement  is  a 
good  honest  lie.  The  lake  is  a  mile  wide  here,  and  main- 
tains about  that  width  from  this  point  to  its  nor: 
extremity,  whieh  is  distant  sixteen  miles;  from  here  to 
its  southern  extremity — say  fifteen  miles — it  is  not  ov>  r 
half  a  mile  Avide  in  any  place,  I  should  think.  Its  snow- 
clad  mountains  one  hears  so  much  about  are  only 
occasionally,  and  then  in  the  distance,  tin;  Alps.  Tahoe 
is  from  ten  to  eighteen  miles  wide,  and  its  mountains  shut 
it  in  like  a  wall.  Their  summits  are  never  1'ree  from  snow 
the  year  round.  One  thing  about  it  is  very  strange — it 
never  lias  even  a  skim  of  ice  upon  its  surface,  although 
lakes  in  the  same  range  of  mountains,  lying  in  a  lower 
and  warmer  temperature,  frec/i-  over  in  winter. 

It  is  cheerful  to  meet  a  shipmate  in  these  out-of-the- 
way  places  and  compare  notes  with  him.  "\Vre  have  found 
one  of  ours  here — an  old  soldier  of  the  war,  who  is  seek- 
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ing  bloodless  adventures  and  rest  from  his  campaigns,  in 
these  sunny  lands.* 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

WE  voyaged  by  steamer  down  the  Lago  di  Lecco, 
through  wild  mountain  scenery,  and  by  hamlets  and 
villas,  and  disembarked  at  the  town  of  Lecco.  They  said 
it  was  two  hours  by  carriage  to  the  ancient  city  of  Bergamo, 
and  that  we  would  arrive  there  in  good  season  for  the 
railway  train.  We  got  an  open  barouche  and  a  wild, 
boisterous  driver,  and  set  out.  It  was  delightful.  "We 
had  a  fast  team  and  a  perfectly  smooth  road.  There  were 
towering  cliffs  on  our  left,  and  the  pretty  Lago  di  Lecco 
on  our  right,  and  every  now  and  then  it  rained  on  us. 
Just  before  starting  the  driver  picked  up  in  the  street  a 
stump  of  a  cigar  an  inch  long,  and  put  it  in  his  mouth. 
When  he  had  carried  it  thus  about  an  hour,  I  thought  it 
would  be  only  Christian  charity  to  give  him  a  light.  I 
handed  him  my  cigar,  which  I  had  just  lit,  and  he  put  it 
in  his  mouth,  and  returned  his  stump  to  his  pocket !  I 
never  saw  a  more  sociable  man.  At  least,  I  never  saw  a 
man  who  was  more  sociable  on  a  short  acquaintance. 

We  saw  interior  Italy  now.  The  houses  were  of  solid 
stone,  and  not  often  in  good  repair.  The  peasants  and 
their  children  were  idle,  as  a  general  thing,  and  the 
donkeys  and  chickens  made  themselves  at  home  in  draw- 
ing-room and  bedchamber,  and  were  not  molested.  The 
drivers  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  slow-moving  market- 
carts  we  met  were  stretched  in  the  sun  upon  their  mer- 
chandise, sound  asleep.  Every  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  it  seemed  to  me  Ave  came  upon  the  shrine  of  some 
saint  or  other — a  rude  picture  of  him  built  into  a  huge 
cross  or  a  stone  pillar  by  the  road  side.  Some  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Saviour  were  curiosities  in  their  way. 


*  Col.  J.  Heron  Foster,  editor  of  a  Pittsburgh  journal,  and  a  most 
estimable  gentleman.  As  these  sheets  are  being  prepared  for  the  press,  I 
am  pained  to  learn  of  his  decease  shortly  after  his  return  home. — M.  T. 
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They  represented  him  stretched  upon  the  Cross,  his  coun- 
tenance distorted  with  agony.  From  the  wounds  of  the 
crown  of  thorns,  from  the  pierced  side,  from  the  mutilated 
hands  and  feet,  from  the  scourged  body,  from  every  hand- 
breadth  of  his  person  streams  of  blood  were  flowing  !  Such 
a  gory,  ghastly  spectacle  would  frighten  the  children  out 
of  their  senses,  I  should  think.  There  were  some  unique 
auxiliaries  to  the  painting  which  added  to  its  spirited 
effect.  These  were  genuine  wooden  and  iron  implei; 
and  were  prominently  disposed  round  about  the  tigii: 
a  bundle  of  nails ;  the  hammer  to  drive  them ;  the 
sponge;  the  reed  that  supported  it;  the  cup  of  vin> 
the  ladder -for  the  ascent  of  the  Cross;  the  spear  that 
pierced  the  Saviour's  side.  The  crown  of  thorns  was 
made  of  real  thorns,  and  was  nailed  to  the  sacred  head. 
In  some  Italian  church-paintings,  even  by  the  older 
masters,  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  wear  silver  or  gilded 
crowns  that  are  fastened  to  the  pictured  head  with  nails. 
The  effect  is  as  grotesque  as  it  is  incongruous. 

Here  and  there,  on  the  fronts  of  roadside  inns,  we  found 
huge,  coarse  frescoes  of  suffering  martyrs  like  those  in  the 
shrines.  It  could  not  have  diminished  their  sufferings  any 
to  be  so  uncouthly  represented.  We  were  in  the  heart 
and  home  of  priestcraft — of  a  happy,  cheerful,  contented 
ignorance,  superstition,  degradation,  poverty,  indolence, 
and  everlasting  unaspiring  worthlessness.  And  we  said 
fervently,  it  suits  these  people  precisely ;  let  them  enjoy 
it,  along  with  the  other  animals,  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  they  be  molested.  We  feel  no  malice  towards  these 
fumigators. 

\V<-  passed   through  the  sti  indreamt- 

of  old  towns,  wedded  to  the  customs  and  steeped  in  the 
dreams  of  the  elder  ages,  and  perfectly  unaware;  that  the 
world  turns  round  !  And  perfectly  it;  .  too,  as  to  j 

whether  it  turns  round  or  stands  still.  T/tfi/  have  nothing 
tn  do  hur  rat  and  slrrp,  :iml  sleep  and  cat,  and  toil  a  little 
when  thi  a  friend  to  stand  by  and  keep  thei 

are    not    paid    for  thinking — tin)/    are   IK 
paid  to   frit  about  the  world's  concerns.      r!  re  nc 

respectable  people — they  were  not  worthy  people — the) 
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were  not  learned  and  wise,  and  brilliant  people — but  in 
their  breasts,  all  their  stupid  lives  long,  resteth  a  peace 
that  passeth  understanding !  How  can  men,  calling  them- 
selves men,  consent  to  be  so  degraded  and  happy. 

We  whisked  by  many  a  grey  old  mediaeval  castle,  clad 
thick  with  ivy,  that  swung  its  green  banners  down  from 
towers  and  turrets,  where  once  some  old  Crusader's  flag  had 
floated.  The  driver  pointed  to  one  of  these  ancient  for- 
tresses, and  said  (I  translate)  : — 

"  Do  you  see  that  great  iron  hook  that  projects  from 
the  wall  just  under  the  highest  window  in  the  ruined 
tower  ?" 

We  said  we  could  not  see  it  at  such  a  distance,  but  had 
no  doubt  it  was  there. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "there  is  a  legend  connected  with  that 
iron  hook.  Nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago,  that  castle 
was  the  property  of  the  noble  Count  Luigi  Gennaro  Guido 
Alphonso  di  Genova " 

"  What  was  his  other  name  ?"  said  Dan. 

"  He  had  no  other  name.  The  name  I  have  spoken  was 
all  the  name  he  had.  He  was  the  son  of " 

"  Poor  but  honest  parents — that  is  all  right — never  mind 
the  particulars — go  on  with  the  legend." 

THE    LEGEND. 

Well,  then,  all  the  world  at  that  time  was  in  a  wild 
excitement  about  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  All  the  great 
ieudal  lords  in  Europe  were  pledging  their  lands  and 
pawning  their  plate  to  fit  out  men-at-arms,  so  that  they 
might  join  the  grand  armies  of  Christendom  and  win  re- 
nown in  the  Holy  Wars.  The  Count  Luigi  raised  money, 
like  the  rest,  and  one  mild  September  morning,  armed 
with  battle-axe,  portcullis,  and  thundering  culverin,  he 
rode  through  the  greaves  and  bucklers  of  his  donjon-keep 
with  as  gallant  a  troop  of  Christian  bandits  as  ever  stepped 
in  Italy.  He  had  his  sword,  Bxcalibur,  with  him.  His 
beautiful  countess  and  her  young  daughter  waved  him  a 
tearful  adieu  from  the  battering-rams  and  buttresses  of  the 
iortress,  arid  he  galloped  away  with  a  happy  heart. 
L  2 
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He  made  a  raid  on  a  neighbouring  baron,  and  completed 
his  outfit  with  the  booty  secured.  He  then  razed  the 
castle  to  the  ground,  massacred  the  family,  and  moved  on. 
They  were  hardy  felloAvs  in  the  grand  old  days  of  chivalry. 
Alas !  those  days  will  never  come  again. 

Count  Luigi  grew  high  in  fame  in  Holy  Land.  He 
plunged  into  the  carnage  of  a  hundred  battles,  but  his 
good  Excalibur  always  brought  him  out  alive,  albeit  often 
sorely  wounded.  His  face  became  browned  by  exposure 
to  the  Syrian  sun  in  long  marches ;  he  suffered  hunger 
and  thirst ;  he  pined  in  prisons ;  he  languished  in  loath- 
some plague-hospitals.  And  many  and  many  a  time  he 
thought  of  his  loved  ones  at  home,  and  wondered  if  all  was 
well  with  them.  But  his  heart  said :  Peace,  is  not  thy 
brother  watching  over  thy  household  ? 

*  *  *  *  *  # 

Forty-two  years  waxed  and  waned ;  the  good  fight 
was  won;  Godfrey  reigned  in  Jerusalem:  the  Christian 
hosts  reared  the  banner  of  the  Cross  above  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  ! 

Twilight  was  approaching.  Fifty  harlequins,  in  flowing 
robes,  approached  this  castle  wearily,  for  they  were  on 
foot,  and  the  dust  upon  their  garments  betokened  that  they 
had  travelled  far.  They  overtook  a  peasant,  and  asked 
him  if  it  were  likely  they  could  get  food  and  a  hospitable 
bed  there,  for  love  of  Christian  charity,  and  if  per- 
chance a  moral  parlour  entertainment  might  meet  with 
generous  countenance;  "for,"  said  they,  "this  exhibi- 
tion hath  no  feature  that  could  offend  the  most  fastidious 
taste." 

"Marry,"  quoth  the  peasant,  "an'  it  please  your 
worships,  ye  had  better  journey  many  a  good  rood  hence 
with  yoxir  juggling  circus  than  trust  your  bones  in  yonder 
castle." 

"How  now,  sirrah!"  exclaimed  the  chief  monk,  "ex- 
plain thy  ribald  speech,  or  by'r  Lady  it  shall  go  hard  with 
thee." 

"Peace,  good  mountebank,  I  did  but  utter  the  truth 
that  w;is  in  my  heart.  San  Paulo  be  my  witness  that  did 
ye  but  find  the  stout  Count  Leonardo  in  his  cups,  sheer 
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from  the  castle's  topmost  battlements  would  he  hurl  ye 
all !  Alack-a-day,  the  good  Lord  Luigi  reigns  not  here 
in  these  sad  times." 

"  The  good  Lord  Luigi  ?" 

"  Aye,  none  other,  please  your  worship.  In  his  day 
the  poor  rejoiced  in  plenty,  and  the  rich  he  did  oppress ; 
taxes  were  not  known ;  the  fathers  of  the  Church  waxed  fat 
upon  his  bounty ;  travellers  went  and  came,  with  none 
to  interfere;  and  whosoever  would  might  tarry  in  his 
halls  in  cordial  welcome,  and  eat  his  bread  and  drink  his 
wine  withal.  But  woe  is  me !  some  two  and  forty  years 
agone  the  good  count  rode  hence  to  fight  for  Holy  Cross, 
and  many  a  year  hath  flown  since  word  or  token  have  we 
had  of  him.  Men  say  his  bones  lie  bleaching  in  the  fields 
of  Palestine." 

"  And  now  ?" 

"  Noiv  !  God  'a  mercy,  the  cruel  Leonardo  lords  it  in 
the  castle.  He  wrings  taxes  from  the  poor ;  he  robs  all 
travellers  that  journey  by  his  gates ;  he  spends  his  days 
in  feuds  and  murders,  and  his  nights  in  revel  and  debauch  ; 
he  roasts  the  fathers  of  the  church  upon  his  kitchen  spits, 
and  enjoyeth  the  same,  calling  it  pastime.  These  thirty 
years  Luigi's  countess  hath  not  been  seen  by  any  he  in  all 
this  land,  and  many  whisper  that  she  pines  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle  for  that  she  will  not  wed  with  Leonardo, 
saying  her  dear  lord  still  liveth,  and  that  she  will  die  ere 
she  prove  false  to  him.  They  whisper  likewise  that  her 
daughter  is  a  prisoner  as  well.  Nay,  good  jugglers,  seek 
ye  refreshment  other  wheres.  'Twere  better  that  ye 
perished  in  a  Christian  way  than  that  ye  plunged  from  off 
yon  dizzy  tower.  Give  ye  good-day." 

"  God  keep  ye,  gentle  knave — farewell." 

But  heedless  of  the  peasant's  warning,  the  players  moved 
straightway  toward  the  castle. 

Word  was  brought  to  Count  Leonardo  that  a  company 
of  mountebanks  besought  his  hospitality. 

"  'Tis  well.  Dispose  of  them  in  the  customary  manner. 
Yet  stay  !  I  have  need  of  them.  Let  them  come  hither. 
Later,  cast  them  from  the  battlements — or — how  many 
priests  have  ye  on  hand  ?" 
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"  The  day's  results  are  meagre,  good  my  lord.  An 
abbot  and  a  dozen  beggarly  friars  is  all  we  have." 

"Hell  and  furies!  Is  the  estate  going  to  seed  ?  Send 
hither  the  mountebanks.  Afterward,  broil  them  with  the 
priests." 

The  robed  and  close-cowled  harlequins  entered.  The 
grim  Leonardo  sat  in  state  at  the  head  of  his  council  board. 
Kanged  up  and  down  the  hall  on  either  hand  stood  near  a 
hundred  men-at-arms. 

"  Ha,  villains !"  quoth  the  count,  "  what  can  ye  do  to 
earn  the  hospitality  ye  crave?" 

"  Dread  lord  and  mighty,  crowded  audiences  have 
greeted  our  humble  efforts  with  rapturous  applause. 
Among  our  body  count  we  the  versatile  and  tal< 
Ugolino ;  the  justly  celebrated  Kodolpho  ;  the  gifted  and 
accomplished  Koderigo;  the  management  have  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense " 

" 'Sdeath  !  what  can  ye  do!  Curb  thy  prating 
tongue." 

"  Good  my  lord,  in  acrobatic  feats,  in  practice  with  the 
dumb-bells,  in  balancing  and  ground  and  lofty  tumbling 
are  we  versed — and  sith  your  highness  asketh  me,  I  ven- 
ture here  to  publish  that  in  the  truly  marvellous  and 
entertaining  Zampillaerostation " 

"  Gag  him  !  throttle  him!  Body  of  Bacchus!  am  I  a 
dog  that  I  am  to  be  assailed  with  polvsyllablrd  blasphemy 
like  to  this  .'  lint  hold  !  Lucretia,  Isabel,  stand  lorth  ! 
Sirrah,  behold  this  dame,  this  weeping  wench.  The  first 
I  marry,  within  the  hour;  the.  other  shall  dry  her  tears  or 
feed  the  vultures.  Thou  and  thy  vagabonds  shall  crown 
the  wedding  with  thy  merry-makings.  Fetch  hither  the 
priest!" 

The  dame  sprang  toward  the  chief  pi  a 

••  O,  save  me!"  she  cried;  "save  me  from  a  fate  far 
worse  than  death!  Behold  these  sad  eyes,  these  sunken 
cheeks,  this  withered  frame!  See  thou  the  wreck  this 
fiend  hath  made,  and  let  thy  heart  be  moved  with  pity! 
Look  upon  this  damosel  ;  note  her  wasted  form,  her  halting 
step,  her  Moomless  cheeks,  where  youth  should  blush  and 
happiness  exult  in  smiles!  Hear  us  and  have  compassion. 
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This  monster  was  my  husband's  brother.  He  who  should 
have  been  our  shield  against  all  harm,  hath  kept  us  shut 
within  the  noisome  caverns  of  his  donjon-keep  for  lo  these 
thirty  years.  And  for  what  crime  ?  None  other  than  that 
I  would  not  belie  my  troth,  root  out  my  strong  love  for 
him  who  marches  with  the  legions  of  the  Cross  in  Holy 
Land  (for  O,  he  is  not  dead!)  and  wed  with  him!  Save 
us,  O,  save  thy  persecuted  suppliants !" 

She  flung  herself  at  his  feet  and  clasped  his  knees. 

"  Ha  !-ha  !-ha  !"  shouted  the  brutal  Leonardo.  "  Priest, 
to  thy  work!"  and  he  dragged  the  weeping  dame  from  her 
refuge.  "  Say,  once  for  all,  will  you  be  mine  ? — for  by  my 
halidome,  that  breath  that  uttereth  thy  refusal  shall  be  thy 
last  on  earth !" 

"NE-VER?" 

"  Then  die!"  and  the  sword  leaped  from  its  scabbard. 

Quicker  than  thought,  quicker  than  the  lightning's  flash, 
fifty  monkish  habits  disappeared,  and  fifty  knights  in 
splendid  armour  stood  revealed  !  fifty  falchions  gleamed  in 
air  above  the  men-at-arms,  and  brighter,  fiercer  than  them 
all,  flamed  Excalibur  aloft,  and  cleaving  downward  struck 
the  brutal  Leonardo's  weapon  from  his  grasp  ! 

"  A  Luigi  to  the  rescue  !     Whoop  1" 

"  A  Leonardo  !   tare  an  ouns  !" 

"  Oh  God,  oh  God,  my  husband  !" 

"  Oh  God,  oh  God,  my  wife  !" 

"My  father!" 

"  My  precious  !"      [Tableau."] 

Count  Luigi  bound  his  usurping  brother  hand  and  foot. 
The  practiced  knights  from  Palestine  made  holiday  sport 
of  curving  the  awkward  men-at-arms  into  chops  and 
steaks.  The  victory  was  complete.  Happiness  reigned. 
The  knights  all  married  the  daughter.  Joy !  wassail ! 
finis ! 

"  But  what  did  they  do  with  the  Avicked  brother  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  ! — only  hanged  him  on  that  iron  hook  I 
was  speaking  of.  By  the  chin." 

"  As  how  ?" 

"  Passed  it  up  through  his  gills  into  his  mouth." 

"  Leave  him  there  ?" 
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"  Couple  of  years." 

"  Ah  !— is— is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Six  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  or  such  a  matter." 

"  Splendid  legend — splendid  lie — drive  on." 

We  reached  the  quaint  old  fortified  city  of  Bergamo,  the 
renowned  in  history,  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  train  was  ready  to  start.  The  place  has  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  remarkable  for  being 
the  birthplace  of  harlequin.  When  we  discovered  tluir, 
that  legend  of  our  driver  took  to  itself  a  new  interest  in 
our  eyes. 

Kested  and  refreshed,  we  took  the  rail  happy  and  con- 
tented. I  shall  not  tarry  to  speak  of  the  handsome  Lago 
di  Gardi ;  its  stately  castle  that  holds  in  its  stony  bosom 
the  secrets  of  an  age  so  remote  that  even  tradition  goeth 
not  back  to  it ;  the  imposing  mountain  scenery  that  en- 
nobles the  landscape  thereabouts ;  nor  yet  of  ancient  Padua 
or  haughty  Verona ;  nor  of  their  Montagues  and  Capulets, 
their  famous  balconies  and  tombs  of  Juliet  and  Komeo 
et  «Z.,  but  hurry  straight  to  the  ancient  city  of  the  sea,  the 
widowed  bride  of  the  Adriatic.  It  was  a  long,  long  ride. 
But  toward  evening,  as  we  sat  silent  and  hardly  conscious 
of  where  we  were — subdued  into  that  meditative  calm 
that,  comes  so  surely  after  a  conversational  storm — some 
one  shouted — 

"VENICE!" 

And  (sure  enough,  afloat  on  the  placid  sea  a  league  away, 
lay  a  great  city,  with  its  towers  and  domes  and  steeples 
drowsing  in  a  golden  mist  of  sunset. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THIS  Venice,  which  was  a  haughty,  invincible,  magni- 
it   ^Republic  for  nearly  fourteen  hundred  } 
whose   armies   compelled   the  world's  applause  wheiu-v-r 
and  wherever  they  battled;   whose  navies  well  nigh  held 
dominion  of  the  .-eas,  and  whose  mereliant  fleets  wliii 
the  remotest  oceans  with  their  sails  and  loaded  these  piers 
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with  the  products  of  every  clime,  is  fallen  a  prey  to  poverty, 
neglect,  and  melancholy  decay.  Six  hundred  years  ago, 
Venice  was  the  Autocrat  of  Commerce ;  her  mart  was  the 
great  commercial  centre,  the  distributing-house  from 
whence  the  enormous  trade  of  the  Orient  was  spread 
abroad  over  the  "Western  world.  To-day  her  piers  are 
deserted,  her  warehouses  are  empty,  her  merchant  fleets 
are  vanished,  her  armies  and  her  navies  are  but  memories. 
Her  glory  is  departed,  and  with  her  crumbling  grandeur 
of  wharves  and  palaces  about  her  she  sits  among  her 
stagnant  lagoons,  forlorn  and  beggared,  forgotten  of  the 
world.  She  that  in  her  palmy  days  commanded  the  com- 
merce of  a  hemisphere  and  made  the  weal  or  woe  of 
nations  with  a  beck  of  her  puissant  finger,  is  become  the 
humblest  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth — a  pedler  of 
glass  beads  for  women,  and  trifling  toys  and  trinkets  for 
schoolgirls  and  children. 

The  venerable  Mother  of  the  Republics  is  scarce  a  fit 
subject  for  flippant  speech  or  the  idle  gossiping  of  tourists. 
It  seems  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  disturb  the  glamour  of  old 
romance  that  pictures  her  to  us  softly  from  afar  off  as 
through  a  tinted  mist,  and  curtains  her  ruin  and  her  deso- 
lation from  our  view.  One  ought,  indeed,  to  turn  away 
from  her  rags,  her  poverty,  and  her  humiliation,  and  think 
of  her  only  as  she  was  when  she  sunk  the  fleets  of  Charle- 
magne, when  she  humbled  Frederick  Barbarossa,  or 
waved  her  victorious  banners  above  the  battlements  of 
Constantinople . 

We  reached  Venice  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  entered 
a  hearse  belonging  to  the  Grand  Hotel  d'Europe.  At  any 
rate,  it  was  more  like  a  hearse  than  anything  else,  though 
to  speak  by  the  card,  it  was  a  gondola.  And  this  was  the 
storied  gondola  of  Venice  ! — the  fairy  boat  in  which  the 
princely  cavaliers  of  the  olden  time  were  wont  to  cleave 
the  waters  of  the  moonlit  canals  and  look  the  eloquence  of 
love  into  the  soft  eyes  of  patrician  beauties,  while  the  gay 
gondolier  in  silken  doublet  touched  his  guitar  and  sang  as 
only  gondoliers  can  sing  !  This  the  famed  gondola  and 
and  this  the  gorgeous  gondolier  ! — the  one  an  inky,  rusty 
old  canoe,  with  a  sable  hearse-body  clapped  on  to  the 
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middle  of  it,  and  the  other  a  mangy,  barefooted  gutter- 
snipe, with  a  portion  of  his  raiment  on  exhibition  which 
should  have  been  sacred  from  public  scrutiny.  Presently, 
as  lie  turned  a  corner  and  shot  his  hearse  into  a  dismal 
ditch  between  two  long  rows  of  towering,  tmtenanted 
buildings,  the  gay  gondolier  began  to  sing,  true  t< 
traditions  of  his  race.  I  stood  it  a  little  while.  Then  I 
said — 

"  Now,  here,  Roderigo  Gonzales  Michael  Angelo,  I'm  a 
pilgrim,  and  I'm  a  stranger,  but  I  am  noticing  to  have  my 
feelings  lacerated  by  any  such  caterwauling  as  that.  If 
that  goes  on,  one  of  us  has  got  to  take  water.  It  is  enough 
that  my  cherished  dreams  of  Venice  have  been  blighted  for 
ever  as  to  the  romantic  gondola  and  the  gorgeous  gondo- 
lier ;  this  system  of  destruction  shall  go  no  farther ;  I  will 
accept  the  hearse,  under  protest,  and  you  may  fly  your 
flag  of  truce  in  peace,  but  here  I  register  a  dark  and 
bloody  oath  that  you  shan't  sing.  Another  yelp,  and 
overboard  you  go." 

I  began  to  feel  that  the  old  Venice  of  song  and  story 
had  departed  for  ever.     But  I  was  too  hasty.      In  a 
minutes  we   swept  gracefully  out  into  the  Grand  Canal, 
and  under  the  mellow  moonlight  the  Venice  of  poetry  and 
romance   stood  revealed.      Right  from   the 
rose  long  lines  of  stately  palaces  of  marble  ;  gondolas 
gliding  swiftly  hither  and  thither  and  disappearing  sud- 
denly through  unsuspected  gates  and   alleys  ;    ponderous 
stone  bridges  threw  their  shadows  athwart  the  glitt< 
waves.      There  was  life  and  motion  everywhere,  and  yet 
everywhere   there  was  a  hush,  a  stealthy  sort  of  stii 
that  was  suggestive  of  secret  enterprises  of  bravnes  and  of 
lovers  ;  and  clad  half  in  moonbeams  and  half  in  n 
shadows,  the  grim  old  mansions  of  the  Kepub!; 
to  have  an  expression  about  them  of  having  an  eye  out  for 
just  such  •  !  as  these  at  that  same  moment.    Music 

came  floating  over  the  waters — Venice  was  complete. 

It  was  a  beautifm!  picture — very  soft  and  dreaim 
beautiful.     But  what  was  this  Venice  to  compare  with  the 
Venice   of   midnight?      Nothing.      There;   Avas 
grand  fete  in  honour  of  some  saint  who  had  been  instru- 
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mental  in  checking  the  cholera  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  all  Venice  was  abroad  on  the  water.  It  was  no 
common  affair,  for  the  Venetians  did  not  know  how  soon 
they  might  need  the  saint's  services  again,  noAV  that  the 
cholera  was  spreading  everywhere.  So  in  one  vast  space 
-say  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  and  two  miles  long — Avere 
collected  two  thousand  gondolas,  and  every  one  of  them 
had  from  two  to  ten,  twenty  and  even  thirty  coloured 
lanterns  suspended  about  it,  and  from  four  to  a  dozen 
occupants.  Just  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  these 
painted  lights  were  massed  together — like  a  vast  garden 
of  many-coloured  flowers,  except  that  these  blossoms  were 
never  still ;  they  were  ceaselessly  gliding  in  and  out,  and 
mingling  together,  and  seducing  you  into  bewildering 
attempts  to  follow  their  mazy  evolutions.  Here  and  there 
a  strong  red,  green,  or  blue  glare  from  a  rocket  that  was 
struggling  to  get  away,  splendidly  illuminated  all  the 
boats  around  it.  Every  gondola  that  swam  by  us,  with 
its  crescents  and  pyramids  and  circles  of  coloured  lamps 
hung  aloft,  and  lighting  up  the  faces  of  the  young  and 
the  sweet-scented  and  lovely  below,  was  a  picture  ;  and 
the  reflections  of  those  lights,  so  long,  so  slender,  so 
numberless,  so  many-coloured  and  so  distorted  and 
wrinkled  by  the  waves,  was  a  picture  likewise,  and  one 
that  Avas  enchantingly  beautiful.  Many  and  many  a  party 
of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  their  state  gondolas 
handsomely  decorated,  and  ate  supper  on  board,  bringing 
their  swallow-tailed,  white-cravatted  varlets  to  wait  upon 
them,  and  having  their  tables  tricked  out  as  if  for  a  bridal 
supper.  They  had  brought  along  the  costly  globe  lamps 
from  their  drawing-rooms,  and  the  lace  and  silken  curtains 
from  the  same  places,  I  suppose.  And  they  had  also 
brought  pianos  and  guitars,  and  they  played  and  sang 
operas,  while  the  plebeian  paper-lanterned  gondolas  from 
the  suburbs  and  the  back  alleys  crowded  around  to  stare 
and  listen. 

There  was  music  everywhere — chorusses,  string  bands, 
brass  bands,  flutes,  everything.  I  was  so  surrounded, 
walled  in  with  music,  magnificence,  and  loveliness,  that  I 
became  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene,  and  sang  one 
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tune  myself.  However,  when  I  observed  that  the  other 
gondolas  had  sailed  away,  and  my  gondolier  was  preparing 
to  go  overboard,  I  stopped. 

The  fete  was  magnificent.     They  kept  it  up  the  v, 
night  long,  and  I  never  enjoyed  myself  better  than  I  did 
while  it  lasted. 

"\Vhat  a  funny  old  city  this  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  is ! 
Narrow  streets,  vast,  gloomy  marble  palaces,  black  with 
the  corroding  damps  of  centuries,  and  all  partly  submerged; 
no  dry  land  visible  anywhere,  and  no  sidewalks  worth 
mentioning;  if  you  want  to  go  to  church,  to  the  theatre, 
or  to  the  restaurant,  you  must  call  a  gondola.  It  must  be 
a  paradise  for  cripples,  for  verily  a  man  has  no  use  for 
legs  here. 

For  a  day  or  two  the  place  looked  so  like  an  overflowed 
Askansas  town,  because  of  its  currentless  waters  L 
the  very  doorsteps  of  all  the  houses,  and  the  cluster  of 
boats  made  fast  vmder  the  windows,  or  skimming  in  and 
out  of  the  alleys  and  by-ways,  that  1  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  impression  that  there  was  nothing  the  matter  here  but 
a  spring  freshet,  and  that  the  river  would  fall  in  a  few 
weeks  and  leave  a  dirty  high-water  mark  on  the  houses, 
and  the  streets  full  of  mud  and  rubbish. 

In  the  glare  of  day,  there  is  little  poetry  about  Venice, 
but   under  the  charitable  moon  her  stained  palae* 
white    again,    their    battered     sculptures    are    hidden    in 
shadows,  and  the  old  city  seems  crowned  once  more  with 
the  grandeur  that  was  hers  live  hundred  years  ago.      It  is 
easy,  then,   in    fancy,  to  people  these  silent  canals   with 
plumed  gallants  and  fair  ladies — with  Shylocks  in  gaiter- 
dine  and  siindals.  venturing  loans  upon  the  rich  ar. 
of  Venetian  commerce — with   Othellos  and  D>  • 
with    lagos     and     Koderigos  —  with     noble     fleets    and 
victorious    legions    returning    from     the    wars.      In    the 
treacherous    sunlight    we    see    Venic<  i,    iorlorn, 

poverty-stricken  and  commerceless — forgotten  and  utterly 
iiilie.-mt.       lint    in   the  moonlight,    h.-r    t'ourieeii    cen- 
-   lling    their    glori*  her.    and 

once  more  is  she  the  princcliest  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 
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4  There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea: 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing  ;  and  the  salt-sea  weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates  !     The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea, 
Invisible  :  and  from  the  laud  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  city — steering  in, 
And  gliding  up  her  streets,  as  in  a  dream, 
So  smoothly,  silently — by  many  a  dome, 
Mosque-like,  and  many  a  stately  portico, 
The  statues  ranged  along  au  azure  sky ; 
By  many  a  pile,  in  more  than  Eastern  pride, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kiugs  ; 
The  fronts  of  some,  tho'  time  had  shatter'd  them, 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art, 
As  tho'  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er." 

What  would  one  naturally  wish  to  see  first  in  Venice  ? 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  of  course — and  next  the  Church  and 
the  Great  Square  of  St.  Mark,  the  Bronze  Horses,  and  the 
famous  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 

We  intended  to  go  to  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  but  hap- 
pened into  the  Ducal  Palace  first  —  a  building  which 
necessarily  figures  largely  in  Venetian  poetry  and  tradition. 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  ancient  Republic  we  wearied 
our  eyes  with  staring  at  acres  of  historical  paintings  by 
Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese,  but  nothing  struck  us 
forcibly  except  the  one  thing  that  strikes  all  strangers 
forciby — a  blank  square  in  the  midst  of  a  gallery  of  por- 
traits. In  one  long  row,  around  the  great  hall,  were 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  Doges  of  Venice  (venerable 
fellows,  with  flowing  white  beards,  for  of  the  three  hun- 
dred Senators  eligible  to  the  office,  the  oldest  was  usually 
chosen  Doge)  and  each  had  his  complimentary  inscription 
attached — till  you  came  to  the  place  that  should  have  had 
Marino  Faliero's  picture  in  it,  and  that  was  blank  and 
black — blank,  except  that  it  bore  a  terse  inscription, 
saying  that  the  conspirator  had  died  for  his  crime.  It 
seemed  cruel  to  keep  that  pitiless  inscription  still  staring 
from  the  walls  after  the  unhappy  wretch  had  been  in  his 
grave  five  hundred  years. 

At  the  head  of  the  Giant's  Staircase,  where  Marino 
Faliero  was  beheaded,  and  where  the  Doges  were  crowned 
in  ancient  times,  two  small  slits  in  the  stone  wall  were 
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pointed    out  —  two    harmless,    insignificant    orifices    that 
would  never  attract  a  stranger's  attention — yet  these  were 
the     terrible    Lion's    Mouths!       The    heads    were    gone 
(knocked  off  by  the  French   during  their  occupation  of 
Venice)  but  these  were  the  throats  down  which  went   the 
anonymous  accusation,  thrust  in  secretly  at  dead  of  : 
by  an  enemy,  that  doomed  many  an  innocent  man  to  walk 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs  and  descend  into  the  dungeon  which 
none  entered  and  hoped  to  see  the  sun  again.      This 
in  the  old  days  when  the  Patricians  alone  governed  Venice 
— the   common  herd  had  no  vote   and  no  voice.     T 
•were  one   thousand  five  hundred  Patricians;  from  : 
three  hundred  Senators  were  chosen;  from  the  Sen:: 
a  Doge  and  Council  of  Ten  were  selected,  and  by  Be 
ballot  the  Ten  chose  from  their  own  number  a  Council  of 
Three.    All  these  were  Government  spies,  then,  and  every 
spy  was  under  surveillance  himself — men  spoke  in  whis- 
pers in  Venice,  and  no  man  trusted  his  neighbour— not 
always  his  own  brother.    No  man  knew  who  the  Council  of 
Three  were — not  even  the  Senate,  not  even  the  Doge  : 
members  of  that  dread  tribunal  met  at  night  in  a  chamber 
to  themselves,  masked,    and  robed  from  head  to  foot  in 
scarlet  cloaks,  and  did  not  even  know  each  other,  in 
by  voice.     It  was  their  duty   to  judge  heinous  political 
crimes,  and  from  their   sentence  there  was  no  appeal.       V 
nod  to  the  executioner  was  sufficient.     The  doomed  man 
was  marched  down  a  hall  and  out  at   a  doorway  into  the 
covered  P>ridge  of  Sighs,  though  it  and  into  the   dun. 
and  unto  his  death.   At  no  time  in  his  transit  was  he  vis 
to   any  save  his   conductor.      If  a  man  had  an  enemy  in 
those  old  days,  the  cleverest  thing  he  could  do  was  to  .slip 
a  note   lor   the   Council  of  Three   into  the  Lion's  Mouth, 
saying,    "  This  man   i.s  plotting   against  the  (Jovernm 
If  the  awful  Three  found  no  proof,  ten  to  one  they  would 
drown    him  anyhow,  because  he  was  a  deep   rascal, 
his    plots    were    unsoK  able.      Masked  judges  and   in:. 

-.ith  unlimited  power,  and  no  appeal  iVn'ii 
their  judgements,  in  that,  hard,  cruel  age,  were  not  likely 
to  be  lenient  with  men  they  suspected  yet  could  not 
convict. 
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We  walked  through  the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ton, 
and  presently  entered  the  infernal  den  of  the  Council  of 
Three. 

The  table  around  which  they  had  sat  was  there  still, 
and  likewise  the  stations  where  the  masked  inquisitors 
and  executioners  formerly  stood,  frozen,  upright  and 
silent,  till  they  received  a  bloody  order,  and  then  without 
a  word,  moved  off,  like  the  inexorable  machines  they 
were,  to  carry  it  out.  The  frescoes  on  the  Avails  were 
startlinglv  suited  to  the  place.  In  all  the  other  saloons, 
the  halls,  the  great  state  chambers  of  the  palace,  the  walla 
and  ceilings  were  bright  with  gilding,  rich  with  elaborate 
carving,  and  resplendent  with  gallant  pictures  of  Venetian 
victories  in  war,  and  Venetian  display  in  foreign  courts, 
and  hallowed  with  portraits  of  the  Virgin,  the  Saviour  of 
men,  and  the  Holy  Saints  that  preached  the  Gospel  of 
Peace  upon  earth — biit  here,  in  dismal  contrast,  were 
none  but  pictures  of  death  and  dreadful  suffering  !  — not  a 
living  figure  but  was  writhing  in  torture,  not  a  dead  but 
was  smeared  with  blood,  gashed  with  wounds,  and  dis- 
torted with  the  agonies  that  had  taken  away  its  life  ! 

From  the  palace  to  the  gloomy  prison  is  but  a  step — 
one  might  almost  jump  across  the  narrow  canal  that  in- 
tervenes. The  ponderous  stone  Bridge  of  Sighs  crosses 
it  at  the  second  story — a  bridge  that  is  a  covered  tunnel 
— you  cannot  be  seen  when  you  walk  in  it.  It  is  parti- 
tioned lengthwise,  and  through  one  compartment  walked 
such  as  bore  light  sentences  in  ancient  times,  and  through 
the  other  marched  sadly  the  wretches  whom  the  Three 
had  doomed  to  lingering  misery  and  utter  oblivion  in  the 
dungeons,  or  to  sudden  and  mysterious  death.  Down 
below  the  level  of  the  water,  by  the  light  of  smoking 
torches,  we  were  shown  the  damp,  thick- walled  cells  where 
many  a  proud  patrician's  life  was  eaten  away  by  the  long- 
drawn  miseries  of  solitary  imprisonment — without  light, 
air,  books ;  naked,  unshaven,  uncombed,  covered  Avith 
vermin ;  his  useless  tongue  forgetting  its  office,  with  none 
to  speak  to ;  the  days  and  nights  of  his  life  no  longer 
marked,  but  merged  into  one  eternal  eventless  night ;  far 
away  from  all  cheerful  sounds,  buried  in  the  silence  of  a 
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tomb ;  forgotten  by  his  helpless  friends,  and  his  fate  a 
dark  mystery  to  them  for  ever  ;  losing  his  own  memory  at 
last,  and  knowing  no  more  who  he  Avas  or  how  he  came 
there  ;  devouring  the  loaf  of  bread  and  drinking  the  water 
that  were  thrust  into  the  cell  by  unseen  hands,  and 
troubling  his  worn  spirit  no  more  with  hopes  and  fears 
and  doubts  and  longings  to  be  free;  ceasing  to  scratch 
vain  prayers  and  complaints  on  walls  where  none,  not  even 
himself,  could  see  them,  and  resigning  himself  to  hop 
apathy,  drivelling  childishness,  lunacy  ?  Many  and  many 
n  sorrowful  story  like  this  these  stone  walls  could  tell  if 
they  could  but  speak. 

In  a  little  narrow  corridor  near  by,  they  showed  us 
where  many  a  prisoner,  after  lying  in  the  dungeons  until 
he  was  forgotten  by  all  save  his  persecutors,  was  brought 
by  masked  executioners  and  garrotted,  or  sewed  up  in 
;v  sack,  passed  through  a  little  window  to  a  boat,  at  dead 
of  night,  and  taken  to  some  remote  spot  and  drowned. 

They  used  to  show  to  visitors  the  implements  of  torture 
wherewith  the  Three  were  wont  to  worm  secrets  out  of 
the  accused — villanous  machines  for  crushing  thumbs ; 
tin-  stocks  where  a  prisoner  sat  immovable  while  water  fell 
drop  by  drop  upon  his  head  till  the  torture  was  more  than 
humanity  could  bear  ;  and  a  devilish  contrivance  of  steel, 
which  inclosed  a  prisoner's  head  like  a  shell,  and  crushed 
it  slowly  by  means  of  a  screw.  It  bore  the  stains  of 
blood  that  had  trickled  through  its  joints  long  ago,  and 
on  one  side  it  had  a  projection  whereon  the  torturer  rested 
his  elbow  comfortably  and  bent  down  his  ear  to  catch  the 
moaiiings  of  the  sufferer  perishing  within. 

Of  course  \ve  went  to  see  the  venerable  relic  of  the 
ancient  glory  of  Venice,  with  its  pavements  worn  and 
broken  by  the  passing  feet  of  a  thousand  years  of  ple- 
beians and  patricians — the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  precious  marbles,  brought  from  the  Orient 
— nothing  in  its  composition  is  domestic.  Its  hoary  tra- 
ditions make  it  an  object  of  absorbing  interest  to  even 
tin;  most  careless  stranger,  and  thus  far  it  had  interest  for 
me  :  but  no  further.  I  could  not  go  into  ecstacies  over 
its  roam-  mosaics,  its  unlovely  Byzantine  architecture,  or 
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its  five  hundred  curious  interior  columns  from  as  many 
distant  quarries.  Everything  was  worn  out — every  block 
of  stone  was  smooth  and  almost  shapeless  with  the  polish- 
ing hands  and  shoulders  of  loungers  who  devotedly  idled 
here  in  by-gone  centuries  and  have  died  and  gone  to  the 
dev — no,  no  simply  died,  I  mean. 

Under  the  altar  repose  the  ashes  of  St.  Mark — and 
Matthew,  Luke,  and  John  too,  for  all  I  know.  Venice 
reveres  these  relics'  above  all  things  earthly.  For  fourteen 
hundred  years  St.  Mark  has  been  her  patron  saint.  Every- 
thing about  the  city  seems  to  be  named  after  him,  or  so 
named  as  to  refer  to  him  in  some  way — so  named,  or 
some  purchase  rigged  in  some  way  to  scrape  a  sort  of 
hurrahing  acquaintance  with  him.  That  seems  to  be  the 
idea.  To  be  on  good  terms  with  St.  Mark  seems  to  be 
the  very  summit  of  Venetian  ambition.  They  say  St. 
Mark  had  a  tame  lion,  and  used  to  travel  with  him,  and 
everywhere  that  St.  Mark  went,  the  lion  was  sure  to  go. 
It  was  his  protector,  his  friend,  his  librarian.  And  so  the 
Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  with  the  open  Bible  under  his 
paw,  is  a  favourite  emblem  in  the  grand  old  city.  It 
casts  its  shadow  from  the  most  ancient  pillar  in  Venice,  in 
the  Grand  Square  of  St.  Mark,  upon  the  throngs  of  free 
citizens  below,  and  has  so  done  for  many  a  long  century  - 
The  winged  lion  is  found  everywhere ;  and  doubtless  here 
where  the  winged  lion  is,  no  harm  can  come. 

St.  Mark  died  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  He  wa3 
martyred,  I  think.  However,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
my  legend.  About  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Venice- 
say  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Christ — (for  Venice 
is  much  younger  than  any  other  Italian  city,)  a  priest 
dreamed  that  an  angel  told  him  that  until  the  remains  of 
St.  Mark  were  brought  to  Venice,  the  city  could  never 
rise  to  high  distinction  among  the  nations ;  that  the  body 
must  be  captured,  brought  to  the  city,  and  a  magnificent 
church  built  over  it ;  and  that  if  ever  the  Venetians 
allowed  the  Saint  to  be  removed  from  his  new  resting-place, 
in  that  day  Venice  would  perish  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  priest  proclaimed  his  dream,  and  forthwith 
Venice  set  about  procuring  the  corpse  of  St.  Mark.  One 
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expedition  after  another  tried  and  failed,  but  the  project 
was  never   abandoned    during   four  hundred  years, 
last  it  was  secured  by  stratagem,  in  the  year  eight  hundred 
and  something.     The  commander  of  a  Venetian  expedi- 
tion disguised  himself,  stole  the  bones,  separated  them, 
and  packed  them  in  vessels  filled  with  lard.     The  religion 
of  Mahomet  causes  its  devotees  to  abhor  anything  that  is 
in  the  nature  of  pork,  and  so  when  the    Christian 
stopped  by  the  officers  at  the  gates   of  the  city,  they  only 
glanced  once  into  his  precious  baske^  then  turned  up 
their  noses  at  the  unholy  lard,    and   ret  them  go.     The 
bones  were  buried  in  the  vaults  of  the  grand  cathedral, 
which    had  been  waiting   long    years  to    receive  them, 
and  thus    the  safety  and  the   greatness  of  Venic% 
secured.     And  to  this  day  there  be  those  in  Venice  who 
believe  that   if  those  holy  ashes  were    stolen    awn- 
ancient  city  would  vanish  like  a  dream,  and  its  founda- 
tions be  buried  for  ever  in  the  unremembering  sea. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

r~PHE  Venetian  gondola  is  as  free  and  graceful  in  its 
•-     gliding  movement,  as   a  serpent.     It  is  twent 
thirty  feet  long,  and  is  narrow  and  deep  like  a  canoe ;  its 
sharp  bow  and   stern   sweep  \ip-\wtird  from  the  water  like 
the  horns  of  a  crescent  with  the  abruptness  of  the  curve 

;ily  modified. 

The  bow  is  ornamented  with  a  steel  comb  with  a  battle- 
axe  attachment  which  threatens  to  cut  passing  boats  in 
two  occasionally,  but  never  does.  The  gondola  is  painted 
black  liecan-e  in  the  zenith  of  Venetian  magnificence  the 
gondolas  became  too  gorgeous  altogether,  and  i: 
decreed  that  all  such  display  must  cease,  and  a  solemn, 
unembellished  black  be  substituted.  If  the  truth  were 
known  it  would  doubtless  appear  that  rich  plebeians  grew 
too  prominent  in  their  affectation  of  patrician  show  on 
the  Grand  Cain!,  and  required  a  wholesome  snubbing. 
Reverence  for  the  hallowed  Past  and  its  traditions  keeps 
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the  dismal  fashion  in  force  now  that  the  compulsion  exists 
no  longer.  So  let  it  remain.  It  is  the  colour  of  mourn- 
ing. Venice  mourns.  The  stern  of  the  boat  is  decked 
over,  and  the  gondolier  stands  there.  He  uses  a  single 
oar — a  long  blade,  of  course,  for  he  stands  nearly  erect. 
.V  wooden  peg,  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  two  slight 
,  crooks  or  curves  in  one  side  of  it,  and  one  in  the  other, 
projects  above  the  starboard  gunwale.  Against  that  peg 
the  gondolier  takes  a  purchase  with  his  oar,  changing  it 
at  intervals  to  the  other  side  of  the  peg,  or  dropping  it 
into  another  of  the  crooks,  as  the  steering  of  the  craft 
may  demand  ;  and  how  in  the  world  he  can  back  and  fill, 
shoot  straight  ahead,  or  flirt  suddenly  around  a  corner,' 
and  make  the  oar  stay  in  those  insignificant  notches,  is  a 
problem  to  me,  and  a  never  diminishing  matter  of  interest. 
I  am  afraid  I  study  the  gondolier's  marvellous  skill  more 
than  I  do  the  sciilptured  palaces  we  glide  among.  He 
cuts  a  corner  so  closely  now  and  then,  or  misses  another 
gondola  by  such  an  imperceptible  hair -breadth,  that  I 
feel  myself  "  scrooching,"  as  the  children  say,  just  as  one 
does  when  a  buggy  wheel  graces  his  elbow.  But  he 
makes  all  his  calculations  with  the  nicest  precision,  and 
goes  darting  in  and  out  among  a  Broadway  confusion  of 
busy  craft  with  the  easy  confidence  of  the  educated  hack- 
man.  He  never  makes  a  mistake. 

Sometimes  we  go  flying  down  the  great  canals  at  such 
gait  that  we  can  get  only  the  merest  glimpses  into  front 
doors,  and  again,  in  obscure  alleys  in  the  suburbs,  we  put 
on  a  solemnity  suited  to  the  silence,  the  mildew,  the  stag- 
nant waters,  the  clinging  weeds,  the  deserted  houses,  and 
the  general  lifelessness  of  the  place,  and  move  to  the  spirit 
of  grave  meditation. 

The  gondolier  is  a  picturesque  rascal  for  all  he  wears 
no  satin  harness,  no  plumed  bonnet,  no  silken  tights.  His 
attitude  is  stately ;  he  is  lithe  and  supple  ;  all  his  move- 
ments are  full  of  grace.  When  his  long  canoe,  and  his 
fine  figure  towering  from  its  high  perch  on  the  stern,  are 
cut  against  the  evening  sky,  they  make  a  picture  that  is 
very  novel  and  striking  to  a  foreign  eye. 

We  sit  in  the  cushioned  carriage-body  of  a  cabin,  with, 
M  2 
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the  curtains  drawn,  and  smoke,  or  read,  or  look  out  upon 
the  passing  boats,  the  houses,  the  bridges,  the  people,  and 
enjoy  ourselves   much  more  than  we  could  in  a  bv 
jolting  over  our  cobble-stone  pavements  at  home.    Th. 
the  gentlest,  pleasantest  locomotion  we  have  ever  known. 

But  it  seems  queer,  ever  so  queer,  to  see  a  boat  doing 
duty  as  a  private  carriage.  We  see  business  men  come  to 
the  front  door,  step  into  a  gondola  instead  of  a  street  car, 
and  go  off  down  town  to  the  counting-room. 

We  see  visiting  young  ladies  stand  on  the  stoop,  and 
laugh,  and  kiss  good-by,  and   flirt   their   fans,    and 
"  Come  soon,  now  do — you've  been  just  as  mean  as 
you  can  be — mother's  dying  to  see  you — and  we've  m< 
into  the  new  house,  O  such  a  love  of  a  place  ! — so  conve- 
nient to  the  post-office,  and  the  church,  and  the  Y« 
Men's  Christian  Association;  and  we  do  have  such  fi^l. 
and  such  carrying  on,  and  such  swimming-matches  i\. 
back  yard — oh,  you  must  come ;  no  distance  at  all,  and  if 
Y"ii  go  down  through   by  St.  Mark's  and  the  Brid. 
Sighs,  and  cut  through   the  alley  and  come  up  In 
church  of  Santa   Maria   dei   Frari,   and  into   the  Grand 
Canal,  there  isn't  a  bit   of  current — now  do  come,  Sally 
Maria — by -by !"   and  then   the  little  humbug  trips  <i 
the  steps,  jumps  into  the  gondola,  says,  under  her  breath, 
"Disagreeable  old  thing,  I  hope  she  wont!'1''  goes  skim- 
ming away  round  the  corner  ;    and  the  other  girl  .- 
the   street  door,   and   says,  "  Well,    that  infliction's  < 
any  way  ;   but  I  suppose  I've  got  to  go  and  sec  her, 
some  stuck-up  tiling  !"     Human  nature  aj>]  • 

-..me  all  over  the  world.     We  see  the  diffident  y 
man,  mild  of  moustache,  affluent  of  hair,  indigent  of  bi 
elegant  of  costume,  drive  up  to  lu-r  father's  mansion, 
his  hackman   to  bail  out  and  wait,  start  fearfully  up  the 
steps,  and  meet  "the  old  gentleman''  right  on  the  tl 
hold  ! — hear  him  ask  what  street  the  new  British  Bank  is 
in — as  it'  that  were  whut  he  came  for — and  then  bo;, 
into  his   boat  and  skurry  away  with  his  coward  hea: 

'. — see   him   come   sneaking  around   the   corner 

directly,  with  a  crack   of  the  curtain   open  toward 

the  old  gentleman's  disappearing  gondola,  and  out  scam- 
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pers  his  Susan,  with  a  flock  of  little  Italian  endearments 
flattering  from  her  lips,  and  goes  to  drive  with  him  in  the 
watery  avenues  down  toward  the  Rialto. 

We  see  the  ladies  go  out  shopping,  in  the  most  natural 
way,  and  flit  from  street  to  street,  and  from  store  to  store, 
just  in  the  good  old  fashion,  except  that  they  leave  the 
gondola,  instead  of  a  private  carriage,  waiting  at  the  curb- 
stone a  couple  of  hours  for  them — waiting  while  they 
make  the  nice  young  clerks  pull  down  tons  and  tons  of 
silks,  and  velvets,  and  moire  antiques,  and  those  things ; 
and  then  they  buy  a  paper  of  pins  and  go  paddling  away 
to  confer  the  rest  of  their  disastrous  patronage  on  some 
other  firm.  And  they  always  have  their  purchases  sent 
home  just  in  the  good  old  way.  Human  nature  is  very 
much  the  same  all  over  the  world ;  and  it  is  so  like  my 
dear  native  home  to  see  a  Venetian  lady  go  into  a  store 
and  buy  ten  cents'  worth  of  blue  ribbon  and  have  it  sent 
home  in  a  scow.  Ah,  it  is  these  little  touches  of  nature 
that  move  one  to  tears  in  these  far-off  foreign  lands. 

We  see  the  little  girls  and  boys  go  out  in  gondolas  with 
their  nurses  for  an  airing.  We  see  staid  families,  with 
prayer-book  and  beads,  enter  the  gondola  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  best,  and  float  away  to  church.  And  at  midnight 
we  see  the  theatre  break  up  and  discharge  its  swarm  of 
hilarious  youth  and  beauty ;  we  hear  the  cries  of  the 
hackman-gondoliers,  and  behold  the  struggling  crowd 
jump  aboard,  and  the  black  multitude  of  boats  go  skim- 
ming down  the  moonlit  avenues ;  we  see  them  separate 
here  and  there,  and  disappear  up  divergent  streets ;  we 
hear  the  faint  sounds  of  laughter  and  of  shouted  farewells 
floating  up  out  of  the  distance  ;  and  then,  the  strange 
pageant  being  gone,  we  have  lonely  stretches  of  glittering 
water — of  stately  buildings — of  blotting  shadows — of 
wc'ird  stone  faces  creeping  into  the  moonlight — of  deserted 
bridges — of  motionless  boats  at  anchor.  And  over  all 
broods  that  mysterious  stillness,  that  stealthy  quiet,  that 
befits  so  well  this  old  dreaming  Venice. 

We  have  been  pretty  much  everywhere  in  our  gondola. 
W(.-  have  bought  beads  and  photographs  in  the  stores,  and 
wax  matches  in  the  Great  Square  of  St.  Murk.  The  last 
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remark  suggests  a  digression.  Everybody  goes  to  this 
vast  square  in  the  evening.  The  military  bands  play  iu 
the  centre  of  it,  and  countless  couples  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men promenade  up  and  down  on  either  side,  and  platoons 
of  them  are  constantly  drifting  away  toward  the  old  Cathe- 
dral, and  by  the  venerable  column  with  the  Winged 
Lion  of  St.  Mark  on  its  top,  and  out  to  where  the  boats 
lie  moored  ;  and  other  platoons  are  as  constantly  arriving 
from  the  gondolas  and  joining  the  great  throng.  IV- 
the  promenaders  and  the  side-walks  are  seated  lumdreds 
and  hundreds  of  people  at  small  tables,  smokiag  and 
taking  granita  (a  first  cousin  to  ice-cream)  ;  on  the  side- 
walks are  more  enjoying  themselves  in  the  same  way. 
The  shops  in  the  first  floor  of  the  tall  rows  of  buildings 
that  Avail  in  three  sides  of  the  square  are  brilliantly 
lighted,  the  air  is  filled  with  music  and  merry  voices,  and 
altogether  the  scene  is  as  bright  and  spirited  and  full  of 
cheerfulness  as  any  man  could  desire.  We  enjoy  it  tho- 
roughly. Very  many  of  the  young  women  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  and  dress  with  rare  good  taste.  We  are 
gradually  and  laboriously  learning  the  ill-manners  of 
staring  them  unflinchingly  in  the  face — not  because 
conduct  is  agreeable  to  us,  but  because  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  country,  and  they  say  the  girls  like  it.  We  wish  to 
learn  all  the  curious,  outlandish  Avays  of  all  the  difi'. 
countries,  so  that  Ave  can  "show  oft'"  and  astonish  p 
Avliru  AVC  get  home.  We  Avish  to  excite  the  envy  of  our 
untravell'  !  with  our  strange  foreign  fashions 

which  AVC  can't   shake  off.      All  our  p.  are  pay- 

ing  strict  attention  to  this  thing,  Avith  the  end  in 
which    I  have  mentioned.      The  g>  HT  will   n 

!•  know  Avhat  a  consummate  ass  he  can  become,  until 
he  goes  abroad.     I  speak  UOAV,  of  course,  in  the  sin 
timi  that  tin-  gentle  reader  has  not  bern  abroad,  and  t 
fore  is  not   already  a  consuinmatr   ass.      1 1'  th< 
otherwise,  I  lieg  his  pardon,  and  extend  to  him  the  cordial 
hand  of  fellowship  and  call  him  brother.      I  shall  a. 
delight  to  meet    an   ass   after   my  own   heart  Avhen  1 
have  finished  my  travels. 

On  this  subject  let  me  remark  that  there  are  Americ 
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abroad  in  Italy  who  have  actually  forgotten  their  mother- 
tongue  in  three  months — forgot  it  in  France.  They  cannot 
even  write  their  address  in  English  in  a  hotel  register.  I 
append  these  evidences,  which  I  copied  verbatim  from  the 
register  of  a  hotel  in  a  certain  Italian  city — 

"John  P.  Whitcomb,  Etats  Unis. 

"Wm.  L.  Ainsworth,  travailleur,  (he  meant  traveller,  I  suppose,) 
Etats  I' >/!.<. 

"George  P.  Morton  etjils,  d'Amdrique. 

"  Lloyd  B.  Williams,  et  trois  amis,  rille  de  Boston,  Amerique. 

"J.  Ellsworth  Baker,  tout  de  suite  de  France;  place  de  naissance 
Amerique,  destination  la  Grand  Bretagne." 

I  love  this  sort  of  people.  A  lady  passenger  of  ours 
tells  of  a  fellow-citizen  of  hers  who  spent  eight  weeks  in 
Paris,  and  then  returned  home  and  addressed  his  dearest 
old  bosom  friend  Herbert  as  Mr.  "  Er-bare !"  He  apologized 
though,  and  said,  "  Ton  my  soul,  it  is  aggravating,  but  I 
cahn't  help  it.  I  have  got  so  used  to  speaking  nothing  but 
French,  my  dear  Erbare — damme,  there  it  goes  again  ! — 
got  so  used  to  French  pronunciation  that  I  cahn't  get  rid 
of  it ;  it  is  positively  annoying,  I  assure  you."  This 
entertaining  idiot,  whose  name  was  Gordon,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  hailed  three  times  in  the  street  before  he  paid 
any  attention,  and  then  begged  a  thousand  pardons,  and 
said  he  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  hearing  himself 
addressed  as  "  M'sieu  GoT-T-dong,"  with  a  roll  to"  the  r, 
that  he  had  forgotten  the  legitimate  sound  of  his  name ! 
He  wore  a  rose  in  his  button-hole ;  he  gave  the  French 
salutation — two  flips  of  the  hand  in  front  of  the  face ;  he 
called  Paris  Pairree  in  ordinary  English  conversation  ;  he 
carried  envelopes  bearing  foreign  post-marks  protruding 
from  his  breast-pocket ;  he  cultivated  a  moustache  and 
imperial,  ard  did  what  else  he  could  to  suggest  to  the 
beholder  his  pet  fancy  that  he  resembled  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  which  is  entirely  unac- 
countable, considering  the  slim  foundation  there  was  for 
it,  he  praised  his  Maker  that  he  was  as  he  was,  and  went 
on  enjoying  his  little  life  just  the  same  as  if  he  really  had 
been  deliberately  designed  and  erected  by  the  great 
Architect  of  the  Universe. 

Think  of  our  Whitcombs,  and  our  Ainsworths,  and  our 
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TTilliamses  writing  themselves  down  in  dilapidated  French 
in  foreign  hotel  registers  !  TVe  laugh  at  Englishmen  when 
we  are  at  home  for  sticking  so  sturdily  to  their  national 
ways  and  customs,  but  we  look  back  upon  it  from  abroad 
very  forgivingly.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  an  American 
thrusting  his  nationality  forward  obtrusively  in  a  fo: 
land,  but  oh  !  it  is  pitiable  to  see  him  making  of  himself  a 
thing  that  is  neither  male  nor  female,  neither  fish,  flesh, 
nor  fowl — a  poor,  miserable,  hermaphrodite  Frenchman. 

•Among  a  long  list  of  churches,  art  galleries,  and  such 
things,  visited  by  us  in  Venice,  I  shall  mention  only  one — 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  dei  Frari.  It  is  about  five  hundred 
years  old,  I  believe,  and  stands  on  twelve  hundred  thousand 
piles.  In  it  lie  the  body  of  Canova  and  the  heart  of  Titian, 
under  magnificent  monuments.  Titan  died  at  the  age  of 
almost  one  hundred  years.  A  plague  which  swept  away 
fifty  thousand  lives  was  raging  at  the  time,  and  there  is 
notable  evidence  of  the  reverence  in  which  the  great  painter 
was  held,  in  the  fact  that  to  him  alone  the  state  permitted 
a  public  funeral  in  all  that  season  of  terror  and  death. 

In  this  church,  also,  is  a  monument  to  the  doge  Foscari, 
whose  name  a  once  resident  of  Venice,  Lord  Byron,  has 
made  permanently  famous. 

The  monument  to  the  doge  Giovanni  Pesaro,  in  this 
church,  is  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  mortuary  adornment. 
It  is  eighty  feet  high  and  is  fronted  like  some  fantastic 
pairan  temple.  Against  it  stand  four  colossal  Nubians,  as 
black  as  night,  dressed  in  white  marble  garments.  The 
black  legs  are  bare,  and  through  rents  in  sleeves  and 
breeches,  the  skin,  of  shiny  black  marble,  shows.  The 
artist  was  as  ingenious  as  his  funeral  designs  were 
absurd.  There  are  two  bronze  skeletons  bearing  scrolls, 
and  two  irivat  dragons  uphold  the  sarcophagus.  On 
high,  amid  all  this  grotesqueness,  sits  the  departed  doge. 

In  the  conventual  buildings  attached  to  this  church  are 
the  state  archives  of  Venice.  We  did  not  see  them,  but 
they  are  fa  id  to  number  millions  of  documents.  "  They 
are  the  records  of  centuries  of  the  most  watchful,  o 
vant,  and  suspicious  government  that  ever  existed — in 
which  everything  was  written  down  and  nothing  spoken 
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out."  They  fill  nearly  three  hundred  rooms.  Among 
them  are  manuscripts  from  the  archives  of  nearly  two 
thousand  families,  monasteries  and  convents.  The  secret 
history  of  Venice  for  a  thousand  years  is  here — its  plots, 
its  hidden  trials,  its  assassinations,  its  commissions  of  hire- 
ling spies  and  masked  bravoes — food,  ready  to  hand,  for 
a  world  of  dark  and  mysterious  romances. 

Yes,  I  think  we  have  seen  all  of  Venice.  We  have  seen, 
in  these  old  churches,  a  profusion  of  costly  and  elaborate 
sepulchre  ornamentation  such  as  we  never  dreamt  of 
before.  We  have  stood  in  the  dim  religious  light  of  these 
hoary  sanctuaries,  in  the  midst  of  long  ranks  of  dusty 
monuments  and  effigies  of  the  great  dead  of  Venice,  until 
we  seemed  drifting  back,  back,  back  into  the  solemn  past, 
and  looking  upon  the  scenes  and  mingling  with  the  peoples 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  have  been  in  a  halt-waking  sort 
of  dream  all  the  time.  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  describe 
the  feeling.  A  part  of  our  being  has  remained  still  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  while  another  part  of  it  has  seemed 
in  some  unaccountable  way  walking  among  the  phantoms 
of  the  tenth. 

We  have  seen  famous  pictures  until  our  eyes  are  weary 
with  looking  at  them  and  refuse  to  find  interest  in  them  any 
longer.  And  what  wonder,  when  there  are  twelve  hundred 
pictures  by  Palma  the  Younger  in  Venice  and  fifteen 
hundred  by  Tintoretto?  And  behold  there  are  Titians 
and  the  works  of  other  artists  in  proportion.  We  have 
seen  Titian's  celebrated  Cain  and  Abel,  his  David  and 
Goliah,  his  Abraham's  Sacrifice.  We  have  seen  Tinto- 
retto's monster  picture,  which  is  seventy-four  feet  long 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  feet  high,  and  thought  it 
a  very  commodious  picture.  We  have  seen  pictures  of 
martyrs  enough,  and  saints  enough,  to  regenerate  the 
world.  I  ought  not  to  confess  it,  but  still,  since  one 
has  no  opportunity  in  America  to  acquire  a  critical  judg- 
ment in  art,  and  since  I  could  not  hope  to  become  educated 
in  it  in  Europe  in  a  few  short  weeks,  I  may  therefore  as 
well  acknowledge  with  such  apologies  as  may  be  due,  that 
to  me  it  seemed  that  when  I  had  seen  one  of  these  martyrs 
I  had  seen  them  all.  They  all  have  a  marked  family  re- 
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semblance  to  each  other,  they  dress  alike,  in  coarse  monkish 
robes  and  sandals,  they  are  all  bald-headed,  they  all  stand 
in  about  the  same  attitude,  and  without  exception  they 
are  gazing  heavenward  with  countenances  which  the 
Ainsworths,  the  Mortons  and  the  Williamses,  et  jils,  in- 
form me  are  full  of  "  expression."  Tome  there  is  nothing 
tangible  about  these  imaginary  portraits,  nothing  that  I 
can  grasp  and  take  a  living  interest  in.  If  great  Titian 
had  only  been  gifted  with  prophecy,  and  had  skipped  a 
martyr,  and  gone  over  to  England  and  painted  a  portrait 
of  Shakspeare,  even  as  a  youth,  which  we  could  all  have 
confidence  in  now,  the  world  down  to  the  latest  genera- 
tions would  have  forgiven  him  the  lost  martyr  in  the 
rescued  seer.  I  think  posterity  could  have  spared  one 
more  martyr  for  the  sake  of  a  great  historical  picture  of 
Titian's  time  and  painted  by  his  brush — such  as  Columbus 
returning  in  chains  from  the  discovery  of  a  world,  for 
instance.  The  old  masters  did  paint  some  Venetian 
historical  pictures,  and  these  we  did  not  tire  of  looking  at, 
notwithstanding  representations  of  the  formal  introduction 
of  defunct  doges  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  regions  beyond 
the  clouds  clashed  rather  harshly  with  the  proprieties,  it 

:('d  tO  US. 

But  humble  as  we  are,  and  unpretending,  in  the  m: 
of  art,  our  researches  among  the  painted  monks  and  martyrs 
have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.     We  have  striven  liar 
learn.      We  have    had   some  success.      \Ye  have  mastered 
>ossibly  of  trilling  import  in  the  eyes  of  the 
learned,   but  to  us   they  give  pleasure,    and   w. 
lunch  pride  in  our   little  acquirements   as   do  others  who 
have  learned  tar  more,  and  -\\e  love  to  display  them  full  as 
well.      When  we  see  a  monk  going  about  with   a  lion  and 

'ng  tranquilly  up  to   heaven,  we  know  that  tl 
Mark.      When    we   see   a   monk  with   a   book  and  a,  pen, 
looking  tranquilly  up  to  heaven,  trying  to  think  of  a  v 
we  know  that,  that  is   St.  Matthew.     When  we  Bee  a  monk 
sitting  on  a  rock,  looking    tranquilly  up   to  heaven,  wuh 
a  human  skull  beside  him,  and  without  Other  b.v 
know  that  that  is  St.  Jerome.      lieeause  we  know  that   he 
always  went  Hying  light  in  the  matter  of  baggage.    Whe 
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\ve  see  a  party  looking  tranquilly  up  to  heaven,  un- 
conscious that  his  body  is  shot  through  and  through  with 
arrows,  we  know  that  that  is  St.  Sebastian.  When  we 
see  other  monks  looking  tranquilly  up  to  heaven,  but 
having  no  trade-mark,  we  always  ask  who  those  parties 
are.  "We  do  this  because  we  humbly  wish  to  learn.  We 
have  seen  thirteen  thousand  St.  Jeromes,  and  twenty-two 
thousand  St.  Marks,  and  sixteen  thousand  St.  Matthews, 
and  sixty  thousand  St.  Sebastians,  and  four  millions  of 
assorted  monks  undesignated,  and  we  feel  encouraged  to 
believe  that  when  we  have  seen  some  more  of  these  various 
pictures,  and  had  a  larger  experience,  we  shall  begin  to 
take  an  absorbing  interest  in  them  like  our  cultivated 
countrymen  from  Amerique. 

Now  it  does  give  me  seal  pain  to  speak  in  this  almost 
unappreciative  way  of  the  old  masters  and  their  martyrs, 
because  good  friends  of  mine  in  the  ship — friends  who  do 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  appreciate  them  and  are 
in  every  way  competent  to  discriminate  between  good 
pictures  and  inferior  ones — have  urged  me  for  my  own 
sake  not  to  make  public  the  fact  that  I  lack  this  appre- 
ciation and  this  critical  discrimination  myself.  I  believe 
that  what  I  have  written  and  may  still  write  about  pictures 
will  give  them  pain,  and  I  am  honestly  sorry  for  it.  I 
even  promised  that  I  would  hide  my  uncouth  sentiments 
in  my  own  breast.  But  alas!  I  never  could  keep  a 
promise.  I  do  not  blame  myself  for  this  weakness,  be- 
cause the  fault  must  lie  in  my  physical  organization.  It 
is  likely  that  such  a  very  liberal  amount  of  space  was 
given  to  the  organ  which  enables  me  to  make  promises, 
that  the  organ  which  should  enable  me  to  keep  them  was 
crowded  out.  But  I  grieve  not.  I  like  no  half-way  things. 
I  had  rather  have  one  faculty  nobly  developed  than  two 
faculties  of  mere  ordinary  capacity.  I  certainly  meant  to 
keep  that  promise,  but  I  find  I  cannot  do  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  travel  through  Italy  without  speaking  of  pictures, 
and  can  I  see  them  through  others'  eyes  ? 

If  1  did  not  so  delight  in  the  grand  pictures  that  are 
spread  before  me  every  day  of  my  life  by  that  monarch  of 
all  the  old  masters,  Nature,  I  should  come  to  believe  some- 
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times,  that  I  had  in  me  no  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
whatsoever. 

It  seems  to  me  that  whenever  I  glory  to  think  that  for 
once  I  have  discovered  an  ancient  painting  that  is  beautiful 
and  worthy  of  all  praise,  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  is 
an  infallible  proof  that  it  is  not  a  beautiful  picture  and 
not  in  any  wise  worthy  of  commendation.  This 
thing  has  occurred  more  times  than  I  can  mention,  in 
Venice.  In  every  single  instance  the  guide  has  crushed 
out  my  swelling  enthusiasm  with  the  remark — 

"  It  is  nothing — it  is  of  the  Renaissance." 

I  did  not  know  what  in  the  mischief  the  Renaissance 
was  and  so  always  I  had  to  simply  say, 

"  Ah !   so  it  is — I  had  not  observed  it  before." 

I  could  not  bear  to  be  ignorant  before  a  cultivated 
negro,  the  offspring  of  a  South  Carolina  slave.  But  it 
occurred  too  often  for  even  my  self-complacency,  did  that 
exasperating  "  It  is  nothing — it  is  of  the  Renaissance."  I 
{•aid  at  last — 

"  Tl7;ois  this  Renaissance?  Where  did  he  come  from? 
Who  gave  him  permission  to  cram  the  Republic  with  his 
execrable  daubs  ?" 

We  learned,  then,  that  Renaissance  was  not  a  man  ;  that 
renaii*,--finr<'  was  a   term  used  to  signify  what   was  a1 
but  an  imperfect  rejuvenation   of  art.      The  guide 
that,  after  Titian's   time,  and  the  time  of  the  other  [ 
names  we  had  grown  so  familiar    with,  high  art  dec! 
then  it    partially  rose   again — an  interior  sort  of  pai: 
sprang  tip,  and   these   shabby  pictures  were  the  work  of 
their  hands.     Then  I  said,  in  my  heart,  that  I  ''  wish- 
goodness  high  art  had  declined  live  hundred  years  sooner." 
The  KeiKtissance  pictures  suit  me  very  well,  though  - 

school  were  too  much  given  to  painting  real  men 
and  did  not  indulge  enough  in  martyrs. 

The  guide  1  have  spoken  of  is  the  only  one  we  have 
yet  who  knew  anything,     lie  was  born  in  South  Carolina, 
of  slave   ]  They  came  to  Venice  while   I 

infant.      He    lias   grown    up    here.      He  is   well   edue. 
II.-  r.'ad<.  writes,  and  speaks  Knglish,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French,  with  perfect  facility;    is  a  worshipper  of  art,  and 
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thoroiighly  conversant  with  it ;  knows  the  history  of 
Venice  by  heart,  and  never  tires  of  talking  of  her  illus- 
trious career.  He  dresses  better  than  any  of  us,  I  think, 
and  is  daintily  polite.  Negroes  are  deemed  as  good  as 
white  people  in  Venice,  and  so  this  man  feels  no  desire  to 
go  back  to  his  native  land.  His  judgment  is  correct. 

I  have  had  another  shave.  I  was  writing  in  our  front 
room  this  afternoon  and  trying  hard  to  keep  my  attention 
on  my  work  and  refrain  from  looking  out  upon  the  canal. 
I  was  resisting  the  soft  influences  of  the  climate  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  endeavouring  to  overcome  the  desire  to  be 
indolent  and  happy.  The  boys  sent  for  a  barber.  They 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  shaved.  I  reminded  them  of  my 
tortures  in  Genoa,  Milan,  Como ;  of  my  declaration  that  I 
would  suffer  no  more  on  Italian  soil.  I  said,  "  Not  any 
for  me,  if  you  please." 

I  wrote  on.  The  barber  began  on  the  doctor.  I  heard 
him  say — 

"Dan,  this  is  the  easiest  shave  I  have  had  since  we  left 
the  ship." 

He  said  again,  presently — 

"Why,  Dan,  a  man  could  go  to  sleep  with  this  man 
shaving  him." 

Dan  took  the  chair.     Then  he  said — 

"  Why,  this  is  Titian.     This  is  one  of  the  old  masters." 

I  wrote  on.     Directly  Dan  said — 

"  Doctor,  it  is  perfect  luxury.  The  ship's  barber  isn't 
anything  to  him." 

My  rough  beard  was  distressing  me  beyond  measure. 
The  barber  was  rolling  up  his  apparatus.  The  temptation 
was  too  strong.  I  said — 

"  Hold  on,  please.     Shave  me  also." 

I  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  closed  my  eyes.  The  barber 
soaped  my  face,  and  then  took  his  razor  and  gave  me  a 
rake  that  well  nigh  threw  me  into  convulsions.  I  jumped 
out  of  the  chair :  Dan  and  the  doctor  were  both  wiping 
blood  off  their  faces  and  laughing. 

I  said  it  was  a  mean,  disgraceful  fraud. 

They  said  that  the  misery  of  this  shave  had  gone  so  far 
beyond  anything  they  had  ever  experienced  before,  that 
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they  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  losing  such  a  chance  of 
hearing  a  cordial  opinion  from  me  on  the  subject. 

It  was  shameful.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it.  The 
skinning  was  begun,  and  had  to  be  finished.  The  tears 
flowed  with  every  rake,  and  so  did  the  fervent  execra; 
The  barber  grew  confused,  and  brought  blood  every  time. 
I  think  the  boys  enjoyed  it  better  than  anything  they  have 
seen  or  heard  since  they  left  home. 

V,~e  have  seen  the  Campanile,  and  Byron's  house,  and 
Balbi's,  the  geographer,  and  the  palaces  of  all  the  ancient 
dukes   and    doges   of  Venice,    and   we  have    seen   their 
effeminate  descendants  airing  their  nobility  in  fashion 
French  attire  in  the  Grand  Sqxiare  of  St.  Mark,  and  eating 
ices  and  drinking  cheap  wines,  instead  of  wearing  gallant 
coats  of  mail  and  destroying  fleets  and  armies,  as  their 
great  ancestors  did  in  the  days  of  Venetian  glory, 
have  seen  no  bravoes  with  poisoned  stilettos,  no  masks,  no 
wild  carnival ;    but  we    have   seen  the  ancient  pride  of 
Venice,  the  grim  Bronze  Horses  that  figure  in  u  thousand 
legends.     Venice  may  well  cherish  them,  for  they  a; 
only  horses  she  ever  had.    It  is  said  there  are  hundr< 
people  in  this  curious  city  who  never  have  seen  a  living 
horse  in  their  lives.     It  is  entirely  true,  no  doubt. 

And  so,  having  satisfied  ourselves,  we  depart  to-morrow, 
and  leave  the  venerable  Queen  of  the  Republics  to  .summon 
her  vanished  ships,  and  marshal  her  shadowy  armies,  and 
know  again  in  dreams  the  pride  of  her  old  renown. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOME  of  the  Quaker  C it ;/'.•*  passengers  had  arrived  in 
LC6  from   Switzerland  and   other  lands  before  wo 
lull  there,  and  others  were  expected  every  day.    ^'e  heard 
of  no  casualties  among  them,  and  no  sickness. 

AYe  were  a  little  fatigued  with  sight-seeing,  and  s< 
rattled  through  a  good  deal  of  country  by  rail  without 
caring  to  stop.     I  took  few  notes.      I  find  no  mention  of 
Bologna  in  my  memorandum  book,  except  that  we  arrived 
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there  in  good  season,  but  saw  none  of  the  sausages  for 
which  the  place  is  so  justly  celebrated. 

Pistoia  awoke  but  a  passing  interest. 

Florence  pleased  us  for  a  while.  I  think  we  appreciated 
the  great  figure  of  David  in  the  grand  square,  and  the 
sculptured  group  they  call  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines.  We 
wandered  through  the  endless  collections  of  paintings  and 
statues  of  the  Pitti  and  Ufizzi  galleries,  of  course.  I  make 
that  statement  in  self-defence ;  there  let  it  stop.  I  could 
not  rest  under  the  imputation  that  I  visited  Florence  and 
did  not  traverse  its  weary  miles  of  picture  galleries.  We 
tried  indolently  to  recollect  something  about  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  and  the  other  historical  cut-throats  whose 
quarrels  and  assassinations  make  up  so  large  a  share  of 
Florentine  history,  but  the  subject  was  not  attractive. 
We  had  been  robbed  of  all  the  fine  mountain  scenery  on 
our  little  journey  by  a  system  of  railroading  that  had 
three  miles  of  tunnel  to  a  hundred  yards  of  daylight,  and 
we  were  not  inclined  to  be  sociable  with  Florence.  We 
had  seen  the  spot,  outside  the  city  somewhere,  where  these 
people  had  allowed  the  bones  of  Galileo  to  rest  in  uncon- 
secrated  ground  for  an  age  because  his  great  discovery  that 
the  world  turned  round  was  regarded  as  a  damning 
heresy  by  the  Church ;  and  we  know  that  long  after  the 
world  had  accepted  his  theory  and  raised  his  name  high  in 
the  list  of  its  great  men,  they  had  still  let  him  rot  there. 
That  we  had  lived  to  see  his.  dust  in  honoured  sepulture 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  we  owed  to  a  society  of 
literati,  and  not  to  Florence  or  her  rulers.  We  saw  Dante's 
tomb  in  that  church  also,  but  we  were  glad  to  know  that 
his  body  was  not  in  it ;  that  the  ungrateful  city  that  had 
exiled  him  and  persecuted  him  would  give  much  to  have 
it  there,  but  need  not  hope  to  ever  secure  that  high  honour 
to  herself.  Medicis  are  good  enough  for  Florence.  Let 
her  plant  Medicis  and  build  grand  monuments  over  them 
to  testify  how  gratefully  she  was  wont  to  lick  the  hand 
that  scourged  her. 

Magnanimous  Florence  !  Her  jewelry  marts  are  filled 
with  artists  in  mosaic.  Florentine  mosaics  are  the  choicest 
in  all  the  world.  Florence  loves  to  have  that  said. 
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Florence  is  proud  of  it.  Florence  would  foster  this 
specialty  of  hers.  She  is  grateful  to  the  artists  that  bring 
to  her  this  high  credit  and  fill  her  coffers  with  foreign 
money,  and  so  she  encourages  them  with  pensions.  With 
pensions !  Think  of  the  lavishness  of  it.  She  knows  that 
people  who  piece  together  the  beautiful  trifles  die  early, 
because  the  labour  is  so  confining,  and  so  exhausting  to 
hand  and  brain,  and  so  she  has  decreed  that  all  these 
people  who  reach  the  age  of  sixty  shall  have  a  pension 
after  that  !  I  have  not  heard  that  any  of  them  have  called 
for  their  dividends  yet.  One  man  did  fight  along  till  lie 
was  sixty,  and  started  after  his  pension,  but  it  appeared 
that  there  had  been  a  mistake  of  a  year  in  his  family 
record,  and  so  he  gave  it  up  and  died. 

These  artists  will  take  particles  of  stone  or  glass  no 
larger  than  a  mustard-seed,  and  piece  them  together  on  a 
sleeve  button  or  a  shirt  stud,  so  smoothly  and  with  such 
nice  adjustment  of  the  delicate  shades  of  colour  the  pieces 
bear,  as  to  form  a  pigmy  rose  with  stem,  thorn,  !•• 
petals  complete,  and  all  as  softly  and  as  truthfully  tinted 
as  though  Nature  had  builded  it  herself.  They  will  coun- 
terfeit a  fly,  or  a  high-toned  bug,  or  the  ruined  Coliseum, 
within  the  cramped  circle  of  a  breastpin,  and  do  it  so  deftly 
and  so  neatly  that  any  man  might  think  a  master  paint  oil  it. 

I  saw  a  little  table  in  the  great  mosaic  school  in 
Florence — a  little  trifle  of  a  centre  table — whose  top  was 
made  of  some  sort  of  precious  polished  stone,  and  in  the 
stone  was  inlaid  the  figure  of  a  flute,  with  bell-mouth  and 
a  mazy  complication  of  keys.  No  painting  in  the  world 
could  have  been  softer  or  richer ;  no  shading  out  of  one 
tint  into  another  coidd  have  been  more  perfect;  no  work 
of  art  o!'  any  kind  could  have  been  more  faultless  than  this 
link-,  and  yet  to  count  the  multitude  of  little  fragments  of 
stout*  of  which  tliev  swore  it  was  formed  would  bankrupt 
any  man's  arithmetic  !  I  do  not  think  one  could  have  seen 
where  two  particles  joined  each  other  with  eyes  of  ordinary 
shn  \vilncss.  Certainly  u-e  could  detect  no  such  bit. 
This  table-top  cost  the  labour  of  one  man  for  ten 
years,  so  they  said,  and  it  wag  for  sale  for  thirn 
thousand  dollars. 
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We  went  to  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce  from  time  to 
time,  in  Florence,  to  weep  over  the  tombs  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Machiavelli  (I  suppose  they  are 
buried  there,  but  it  may  be  that  they  reside  elsewhere, 
and  rent  their  tombs  to  other  parties — such  being  the 
fashion  in  Italy),  and  between  times  we  used  to  go  and 
stand  on  the  bridges  and  admire  the  Arno.  It  is  popular 
to  admire  the  Arno.  It  is  a  great  historical  creek,  with 
four  feet  in  the  channel  and  some  scows  floating  around. 
It  would  be  a  very  plausible  river  if  they  would  pump 
some  water  into  it.  They  all  call  it  a  river,  and  they 
honestly  think  it  is  a  river,  do  these  dark  and  bloody 
Florentines.  They  even  help  out  the  delusion  by  building 
bridges  over  it.  I  do  not  see  why  they  are  too  good  to 
vrade. 

How  the  fatigues  and  annoyances  of  travel  fill  one  with 
bitter  prejudices  sometimes !  I  might  enter  Florence 
under  happier  auspices  a  month  hence  and  find  it  all 
beautiful,  all  attractive.  But  I  do  not  care  to  think  of  it 
now  at  all,  nor  of  its  roomy  shops  filled  to  the  ceiling  with 
snowy  marble  and  alabaster  copies  of  all  the  celebrated 
sculptures  in  Europe — copies  so  enchanting  to  the  eye, 
that  I  wonder  how  they  can  really  be  shaped  like  the 
dingy  petrified  nightmares  they  are  the  portraits  of.  I 
got  lost  in  Florence  at  nine  o'clock  one  night,  and  staid 
lost  in  that  labyrinth  of  narrow  streets  and  long  rows  of 
vast  buildings  that  look  all  alike,  until  towards  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  was  a  pleasant  night,  and  at  first  there 
were  a  good  many  people  abroad,  and  there  were  cheerful 
lights  about.  Later  I  grew  accustomed  to  prowling  about 
mysterious  drifts  and  tunnels,  and  astonishing  and  inte- 
resting myself  with  coming  round  corners  expecting  to 
find  the  hotel  staring  me  in  the  face,  and  not  finding  it 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Later  still  I  felt  tired.  I 
soon  felt  remarkably  tired.  But  there  was.no  one  abroad 
now — not  even  a  policeman.  I  walked  till  I  was  out  of 
all  patience  and  very  hot  and  thirsty.  At  last,  somewhere 
alter  one  o'clock,  I  came  unexpectedly  to  one  of  the  city 
gates.  I  knew  then  that  I  was  very  far  from  the  hotel. 
The  soldiers  thought  I  wanted  to  leave  the  city,  and  they 
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sprang  up   and  barred  the  way  with  their  muskets.     I 
said — 

"  Hotel  d'Europe." 

It  was  all  the  Italian  I  knew,  and  I  was  not  certain 
whether  that  was  Italian  or  French.  The  soldiers  looked 
stupidly  at  each  other  and  at  me,  and  shook  their  heads 
and  took  me  into  custody.  I  said  I  wanted  to  go  home. 
They  did  not  understand  me.  They  took  me  to  the  guard- 
house and  searched  me,  but  they  found  no  sedition  OH  me. 
They  found  a  small  piece  of  soap  (we  carry  soap  with  us 
now),  and  I  made  them  a  present  of  it,  seeing  thai 
regarded  it  as  a  curiosity.  I  continued  to  say  Hotel 
d'Europe,  and  they  continued  to  shake  their  heads,  until 
at  last  a  young  soldier  nodding  in  the  corner  roused  up 
and  said  something.  He  said  he  knew  where  the 
was,  I  suppose,  for  the  officer  of  the  guard  sent  him  away 
with  me.  We  walked  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  til'iy 
miles,  it  appeared  to  me,  and  then  he  got  lost.  He  1 1 
this  way  and  that,  and  finally  gave  it  up  and  signilicd  that 
he  was  going  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  morning  trying 
to  find  the  city  gate  again.  At  that  moment  it  struck  mo 
that  there  was  something  familiar  about  the  house  over 
the  way.  It  was  the  hotel ! 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  me  that  there  happened  to  be 
a  soldier  there  that  knew  even  as  much  as  he  did :   for 
they  say  that  the  policy  of  the  government   is  to  cl 
the   soldiery  from   one   place   to   another   constantly,  and 
from   country  to  city,   so  that  they  cannot   becom> 
quaintcd  with   the   people,  and   grow   lax   in  their  duties 
and  enter  into  plots  and  conspiracies  with  friends.      .My 
experiences  of  Florence  were  chiefly  unpleasant.     I  will 
change  the  subject. 

At  Pisa  we  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  .strangest 
structure   the  world  has   any  knowledge  <>l: — the  L«  ;; 
Tower.     As  every  one  knows,  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  v  leethigh — and  1 
that  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  reach  to  about  the  h 
<>!    lot 1 1-  ordinary  three  siory  buildings   piled  one  on  top  of 
the  other,  and    is   a  very   considerable  altitude  for  a  t< 
of  uniform   thickness  to  aspire  to,   even  when  it  stands 
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upright — yet  this  one  leans  more  than  thirteen  feet  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  It  is  seven  hundred  years  old,  but 
neither  history  nor  tradition  says  whether  it  was  built  as  it 
is  purposely,  or  whether  one  of  its  sides  has  settled. 
There  is  no  record  that  it  ever  stood  straight  up.  It  is 
built  of  marble.  It  is  an  airy  and  a  beautiful  structure, 
and  each  of  its  eight  stories  is  encircled  by  fluted  columns, 
some  of  marble  and  some  of  granite,  with  Corinthian 
capitals  that  were  handsome  when  they  were  new.  It  is 
a  bell  tower,  and  in  its  top  hangs  a  chime  of  ancient  bells. 
The  Avinding  staircase  within  is  dark,  but  one  always 
knows  which  side  of  the  tower  he  is  on  because  of  his 
naturally  gravitating  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the 
staircase  with  the  rise  or  dip  of  the  tower.  Some  of  the 
stone  steps  are  foot-worn  only  on  one  end;  others  only  on 
the  other  end ;  others  only  in  the  middle.  To  look  down 
into  the  tower  from  the  top  is  like  looking  down  into  a 
tilted  well.  A  rope  that  hangs  from  the  centre  of  the  top 
touches  the  Avail  before  it  reaches  the  bottom.  Standing 
on  the  summit,  one  does  not  feel  altogether  comfortable 
when  he  looks  doAvn  from  the  high  side ;  but  to  crawl  on 
your  breast  to  the  verge  on  the  lower  side  and  try  to 
stretch  your  neck  out  far  enough  to  see  the  base  of  the 
tower  makes  your  flesh  creep,  and  convinces  you  for  a  single 
moment,  in  spite  of  all  your  philosophy,  that  the  build- 
ing is  falling.  You  handle  yourself  very  carefully  all  the 
time,  under  the  silly  impression  that  if  it  is  not  falling, 
your  trifling  Aveight  Avill  start  it  unless  you  are  particular 
not  to  "  bear  down"  on  it. 

The  Duomo,  close  at  hand,  is  one  of  the  finest  cathe- 
drals in  Europe.  It  is  eight  hundred  years  old.  Its 
grandeur  has  outlived  the  high  commercial  prosperity  and 
the  political  importance  that  made  it  a  necessity,  or  rather  a 
possibility.  Surrounded  by  poverty,  decay,  and  ruin,  it 
conveys  to  us  a  more  tangible  impression  of  the  former 
greatness  of  Pisa  than  books  could  give  us. 

The   Baptistery,  Avhich   is  a  feAV  years  older  than  the 

Leaning  ToAver,  is  a  stately  rotunda,  of  huge  dimensions, 

and  was  a  costly  structure.     In  it  hangs  the  lamp  whose 

measured  SAving  suggested  to  Galileo  the  pendulum.     It 

N  a 
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looked  an  insignificant  thing  to  have  conferred  npon  the 
•world  of  science  and  mechanics  such  a  mighty  exte 
of  their  dominions  as  it  has.      Pondering  in  its  sugg. 
presence,  I  seemed   to   see   a   crazy  universe  of  swi: 
discs,  the    toiling    children    of  this    sedate    parent, 
appeared  to  have  an  intelligent  expression  about  him  of 
knowing  that  he  was  not  u  lamp  at  all ;    that  he  v 
Pendulum ;     a    pendulum    disguised    for    prodigious  and 
inscrutable  purposes  of  his  own  deep  devising,  and 
common  pendulum  either,  but  the  old  original  patriarchal 
Pendulum — the  Abraham  Pendulum  of  the  world. 

This  Baptistery  is  endowed  with  the  most  pleasing  • 
of  all  the  echoes  we  have  read  of.    The  guide  sounded  two 
sonorous   notes,   about  half  an    octave    apart ;    the 
answered  with  the  most  enchanting,  the  most  melodious, 
the  richest  blending  of  sweet  sounds  that  one  can  im;: 
It  was  like   a  long-drawn   chord  of  a  church  organ,  infi- 
nitely softened  by  distance.      I  may  be  extravagant  in  this 
matter,  but  if  this  be  the  case,  my  ear  is  to  blaim  - 
my  pen.      I   am   describing  a  memory,  and  one  thai 
remain  long  with  me. 

The  peculiar  devotional  spirit  of  the  olden  time,  v. 
placed  a  higher  confidence  in   outward   forms  of  worship 
than  in  the  watchful   guarding  of  the  heart   against  sinful 
thoughts,  and   the   hands   against    sinful   deeds,  and  which 

red   in    the   protecting   virtues   of  inanimate   o1 
made  holy  by  contact  with  holy  things,  is  illustrated  in  a 
striking  manner  in  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Pisa, 
tombs  ;irc  set  in  soil  brought  in  ships  from  the  Holy 
To  be  buried  in  such  ground  was  regard 
the  ancient.  Pisans  as  being  more  potent  for  salvation  than 
many  masses  purchased  of  the  church  and  the  vow 
many  candles  to  the  Virgin. 

1'isi  is  believed  to  be  about  three  thousand  years  old. 
It  was  one  of  tin:  twelve  great  cities  of  ancient  Ktruria: 
that  commonwealth  which  h:  many  monunu  : 

lony  of  its   extraordinary   advancement,  and  so  little 
•y  of  it-elf  that    is  tangible  and  comprehensible.      \ 
Pisan  antiquarian  gave  me   an    ancient   tear-jug,  whi< 
averred  was  full   lour  thousand  years  old.      It  was  ; 
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among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Etruscan  cities. 
He  said  it  came  from  a  tomb,  and  was  used  by  some  be- 
reaved family  in  that  remote  age  when  even  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  were  young,  Damascus  a  village,  Abraham  a  prattling 
inlant,  and  ancient  Troy  not  yet  dreamt  of,  to  receive  the 
tears  wept  for  some  lost  idol  of  a  household.  It  spoke  to  us  in 
a  language  of  its  own ;  and  with  a  pathos  more  tender  than 
any  words  might  bring,  its  mute  eloquence  swept  down 
the  long  roll  of  the  centuries  with  its  tale  of  a  vacant 
chair,  a  familiar  footstep  missed  from  the  threshold,  a 
pleasant  voice  gone  from  the  chorus,  a  vanished  form  !— 
a  tale  which  is  always  so  new  to  us,  so  startling,  so  ter- 
rible, so  benumbing  to  the  senses,  and  behold  how  thread- 
bare and  old  it  is  !  No  shrewdly-worded  history  could  have 
brought  the  myths  and  shadows  of  that  old  dreamy  age 
before  us  clothed  with  human  flesh  and  warmed  with 
human  sympathies  so  vividly  as  did  this  poor  little  unsen- 
tient  vessel  of  pottery. 

Pisa  was  a  republic  in  the  middle  ages,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  her  own,  armies  and  navies  of  her  own,  and  a  great 
commerce.  She  was  a  warlike  power,  and  inscribed  upon 
her  banners  many  a  brilliant  fight  with  Genoese  and 
Turks.  It  is  said  that  the  city  once  numbered  a  popula- 
tion of  four  hundred  thousand  ;  but  her  sceptre  has  passed 
from  her  grasp  now,  her  ships  and  her  armies  are  gone, 
her  commerce  is  dead.  Her  battle-Hags  bear  the  mold 
and  the  dust  of  centuries,  her  marts  are  deserted,  she  has 
shrunken  far  within  her  crumbling  walls,  and  her  great 
population  has  diminished  to  twenty  thousand  souls.  She 
has  but  one  thing  left  to  boast  of,  and  that  is  not  much, 
viz.  :  she  is  the  second  city  of  Tuscany. 

We  reached  Leghorn  in  time  to  see  all  we  wished  to  see 
of  it  long  before  the  city  gates  were  closed  for  the  evening, 
and  then  came  on  board  the  ship. 

We. felt  as  though  we  had  been  away  from  home  an  age. 
We  never  entirely  appreciated  before,  what  a  very  plea- 
sant tlen  our  state-room  is;  nor  how  jolly  it  is  to  sit  at 
dinner  in  one's  own  seat  in  one's  own  cabin,  and  hold 
familiar  conversation  with  friends  in  one's  own  language. 
Oh,  the  rare  happiness  of  comprehending  every  single 
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word  that  is  said,  and  knowing  that  every  word  one 
in  return  will  be  understood  as  well !     We  would  talk  our- 
selves to  death  now,  only  there  are  only  about  ten  pa 
gers   out  of  the  sixty-five  to  talk  to.       The  others   are 
wandering,  we   hardly  know  where.      We    shall  not  go 
ashore  in  Leghorn.     We  are  surfeited  Avith  Italian  cities 
for  the  present,  and  much  prefer  to  walk  the  familiar 
quarter-deck  and  view  this  one  from  a  distance. 

The  stupid  magnates  ot  this  Leghorn  government 
cannot  understand  that  so  large  a  steamer  as  ours  could 
cross  the  broad  Atlantic  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
indulge  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  a  pleasure 
excursion.  It  looks  too  improbable.  It  is  suspicious, 
they  think.  Something  more  important  must  be  hidden 
behind  it  all.  They  cannot  understand  it,  and  they  scorn 
the  evidence  of  the  ship's  papers.  They  have  decided  at 
last  that  we  are  a  battalion  of  incendiary,  blood-thirsty 
Garibaldians  in  disguise!  And  in  all  seriousness  they 
have  sent  a  gun-boat  to  watch  the  vessel  night  and  d;iy, 
with  orders  to  close  down  on  any  revolutionary  movement 
in  a  twinkling  !  Police  boats  are  on  patrol  duty  about  us 
all  the  time,  and  it  is  as  much  as  a  sailor's  liberty  is  worth 
to  show  himself  in  a  red  shirt.  These  policemen  follow 
the  executive  oilicer's  boat  from  shore  to  ship  and  from 
ship  to  shore,  and  watch  his  dark  maminivros  with  a 
vigilant  eye.  They  will  arrest  him  yet  unless  he  assumes 
an  expression  of  countenance  that  shall  have  less  of  car 
insurrection,  and  sedition  in  it.  A  visit  paid  in  a  friendly 
way  to  General  Garibaldi  yesterday  (by  cordial  invita- 
tion) by  some  of  our  passengers,  has  gone  liir  to  confirm 
>ead  suspicions  the  government  harbours  towards  us. 
thought  the  friendly  visit  was  oidy  the  cloak  of  a 
!y  conspiracy.  These  people  draw  near  and  wateh 
lien  we  liatlie  in  the  sea.  from  the  ship's  side.  Do  they 
think  we  are  communing  with  a  i  <•  of  rascals  at 

the  bottom  / 

it.    IS    -aid    that    we    shall    probably    be   quarantined    at 
Naples.      Two  iii-  three   of   us    prefer  not  to  run 
Therefore,    when    we   ai  .    we    prop''  in    a 

French   si  earner   to   (.'ivita  Vecchia,   and   from   thence   to 
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Rome,  and  by  rail  to  Naples.     They  do  not  quarantine  the 
cars,  no  matter  where  they  got  their  passengers  from. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THERE  are  a  good  many  things  about  this  Italy  which 
I  do  not  understand — and  more  especially  I  cannot 
understand  how  a  bankrupt  Government  can  have  such 
palatial  railroad  depots  and  such  marvels  of  turnpikes. 
Why,  these  latter  are  as  hard  as  adamant,  as  straight  as  a 
line,  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  as  white  as  snow.  When  it 
is  too  dark  to  see  any  other  object,  one  can  still  see  the 
white  turnpikes  of  France  and  Italy ;  and  they  are  clean 
enough  to  eat  from  without  a  table-cloth.  And  yet  no  tolls 
are  charged. 

As  for  the  railways — we  have  none  like  them.  The 
cars  slide  as  smoothly  along  as  if  they  were  on  runners. 
The  depots  are  vast  palaces  of  cut  marble,  with  stately 
colonnades  of  the  same  royal  stone  traversing  them  from 
end  to  end,  and  with  ample  walls  and  ceilings  richly 
decorated  with  frescoes.  The  lofty  gateways  are  graced 
with  statues,  and  the  broad  floors  are  all  laid  in  polished 
flags  of  marble. 

These  things  win  me  more  than  Italy's  hundred  galleries 
of  priceless  art  treasures,  because  I  can  understand  the 
one  and  am  not  competent  to  appreciate  the  other.  In 
the  turnpikes,  the  railways,  the  depots,  and  the  new 
boulevards  of  uniform  houses  in  Florence  and  other  cities 
here,  I  see  the  genius  of  Louis  Napoleon,  or  rather,  I  see 
the  works  of  that  statesman  imitated.  But  Louis  has  taken 
care  that  in  France  there  shall  be  a  foundation  for  these 
improvements — money.  He  has  always  the  wherewithal 
to  back  up  his  projects;  they  strengthen  France  and  never 
weaken  her.  Her  material  prosperity  is  genuine.  But 
here  the  case  is  different.  This  country  is  bankrupt. 
There  is  no  real  foundation  for  these  great  works.  The  pros- 
perity they  would  seem  to  indicate  is  a  pretence.  There 
is  no  money  in  the  treasury,  and  so  they  enfeeble  her 
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instead  of  strengthening.  Italy  lias  achieved  the  dearest 
wish  of  her  heart  and  become  an  independent  State — and 
in  so  doing  she  has  drawn  an  elephant  in  the  political 
lottery.  She  has  nothing  to  feed  it  on.  Inexperienced  in 
government,  she  plunged  into  all  manner  of  useless  ex- 
penditure, and  swamped  her  treasury  almost  in  a  day. 
She  squandered  millions  of  francs  on  a  navy  which  she  did 
not  need,  and  the  first  time  she  took  her  new  toy  into 
action  she  got  it  knocked  higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite — to 
use  the  language  of  the  Pilgrims. 

But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  A  year 
ago,  when  Italy  saw  utter  ruin  staring  her  in  the  lace  and 
her  greenbacks  hardly  worth  the  paper  they  were  pr. 
on,  her  Parliament  ventured  upon  a  coup  de  muin  that 
would  have  appalled  the  stoutest  of  her  statesmen  under 
less  desperate  circumstances.  They,  in  a  manner,  con- 
fiscated the  domains  of  the  Church.  This  in  priest-ridden 
Italy  !  This  in  a  land  which  has  groped  in  the  midnight 
of  priestly  superstition  for  sixteen  hundred  years  !  I; 
a  rare  good  fortune  for  Italy,  the  stress  of  weather  that 
drove  her  to  break  from  this  prison-house. 

They  do  not  call  it  cunjixrcitiinj  the  Church  property. 
That  would  sound  too  harshly  yet.  But  it  amounts  to 
that.  There  are  thousands  of  churches  in  Italy,  each  with 
untold  millions  of  treasures  stored  away  in  its  closets,  and 
each  with  its  battalion  of  priests  to  be  supported.  And 
then  there  are  the  estates  of  the  Church — league  on  league 
of  the  richest  lands  and  the  noblest  forests  iu  all  Italy — all 
yielding  immense  revenues  to  the  Church,  and  none 
paying  a  cent  in  taxes  to  the  State.  In  some 
districts  the  Church  owns  all  the  property — lands,  v 
courses,  woods,  mills,  and  factories.  They  buy,  they  sell, 
they  manufacture,  and  since  they  pay  no  taxes,  who  can 
hope  to  compete  with  them  ? 

\\VII,  tin-  (iovernment   has  seized  all   this  in  effect,  and 
will  yet  sri/c  it  in  rigid  and  unpoetical  reality,  no  u- 
Something  must   be  done  to  feed  a  starving   treasury  . 
the  iv  is  no  other  resource  in  all  Italy- — -none  but  the  r 
of  the   Church.      So   the   Government   intends   to  t;; 
itself  a  great  portion  of  the  revenues  arising  from  pr 
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farms,  factories,  &c.,  and  also  intends  to  take  possession  of 
the  churches  and  carry  them  on  after  its  own  fashion  and 
upon  its  own  responsibility.  In  a  few  instances  it  will 
leave  the  establishments  of  great  pet  churches  undisturbed, 
but  in  all  others  only  a  handful  of  priests  will  be  retained 
to  preach  and  pray,  a  few  will  be  pensioned,  and  the 
balance  turned  adrift. 

Pray  glance  at  some  of  these  churches  and  their  em- 
bellishments, and  see  whether  the  Government  is  doing 
a  righteous  thing  or  not.  In  Venice,  to-day  a  city  of  a 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  there  are  twelve  hundred 
priests.  Heaven  only  knows  how  many  there  were  before 
the  Parliament  reduced  their  numbers.  There  was  the  great 
Jesuit  Church.  Under  the  old  regime  it  required  sixty 
priests  to  engineerit — the  Government  does  it  with  five  now, 
and  the  others  are  discharged  from  service.  All  about  that 
church  wretchedness  and  poverty  abound.  At  its  door  a 
dozen  hats  and  bonnets  were  doffed  to  us,  as  many  heads  were 
humbly  bowed,  and  as  many  hands  extended,  appealing  for 
pennies — appealing  with  foreign  words  we  could  not  under- 
stand, but  appealing  mutely,  with  sad  eyes  and  sunken 
cheeks,  and  ragged  raiment,  that  no  words  were  needed  to 
translate.  Then  we  passed  within  the  great  doors,  and  it 
seemed  that  the*riches  of  the  world  were  before  us!  Huge 
columns  carved  out  of  single  masses  of  marble,  and  inlaid 
from  top  to  bottom  with  a  hundred  intricate  figures 
wrought  in  costly  verde  antique ;  pulpits  of  the  same  rich 
materials,  whose  draperies  hung  down  in  many  a  pictured 
fold,  the  stony  fabric  counterfeiting  the  delicate  work  of 
the  loom ;  the  grand  altar  brilliant  with  polished  lacings 
and  balustrades  of  oriental  agate,  jasper,  verde  antique, 
and  other  precions  stones,  whose  names  even  we  seldom 
hear ;  and  slabs  of  priceless  lapis  lazuli  lavished  every- 
where as  recklessly  as  if  the  church  had  owned  a  quarry 
of  it.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  magnificence,  the  solid  gold 
and  silver  furniture  of  the  altar  seemed  cheap  and  trivial. 
Even  the  floors  and  ceilings  cost  a  princely  fortune. 

Now,  where  is  the  use  of  allowing  all  those  riches  to  lie 
idle,  while  half  of  that  community  hardly  know,  from  day 
to  day,  how  they  are  going  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
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gether  ?  And  where  is  the  wisdom  in  permitting  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  francs  to  be  locked  up  in  the 
useless  trumpery  of  churches  all  over  Italy,  and  the 
people  ground  to  death  with  taxation  to  uphold  a  perishing 
Government  ? 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  Italy,  for  fifteen  hundred  years  has 
turned  all  her  energies,  all  her  finances,  and  all  her  in- 
dustry to  the  building  up  of  a  vast  array  of  wonderful 
church  edifices,  and  starving  half  her  citizens  to  accomplish 
it.  She  is  to-day  one  vast  museum  of  magnificence  and 
misery.  All  the  churches  in  an  ordinary  American  city 
put  together  could  hardly  buy  the  jewelled  frippery  in  one 
of  her  hundred  cathedrals.  And  for  every  begger  in 
America,  Italy  can  show  a  hundred,  and  rags  and  vermin 
to  match.  It  is  the  wretchedest,  princeliest  land  on 
earth. 

Look  at  the  grand  Duomo  of  Florence — a  vast  pile,  that 
has  been  sapping  the  purses  of  her  citizens  for  five  hundred 
years,  and  is  not  nearly  finished  yet.  Like  all  other  men, 
I  fell  down  and  worshipped  it,  but  when  the  filth 
swarmed  around  me  the  contrast  was  too  striking,  too 
suggestive,  and  I  said,  "  O,  sons  of  classic  Italy,  is  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  of  self-reliance,  of  noble  endeavour, 
utterly  dead  within  yc?  Curse  your  indolent  worthless- 
ness,  why  don't  you  rob  your  Church  ?" 

Three  hundred  happy,  comfortable  priests,  are  employed 
in  that  Cathedral. 

And  now  that  my  temper  is  up,  I  may  as  well  go  on 
and  abuse  everybody  I  can  think  of.  They  have  a  grand 
mausoleum  in  Florence,  which  they  built  to  bury  our 
I.  TO  and  Saviour  and  the  Medici  family  in.  It  sounds 
blasphemous,  but  it  is  true,  and  here  they  act  blasphemy. 
Tin;  dead  and  damned  Medicis,  who  cruelly  tyrannized 
over  Florence,  and  were,  her  curse  for  over  two  hundred 
.  arc  sailed  away  in  a  circle  of  costly  vaults,  and  in 
their  midst,  the  Holy  Sepulehre  was  to  have  been  set  up. 
The  expedition  sent,  to  .Ieru<alem  to  seize  it  got  into 
trouble,  and  could  not  accomplish  the  burglary,  and  so  the 
centre  nl'  the  mausoleum  is  vacant  now.  They  say  the 
entire  mausoleum  wud  intended  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
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and  was  only  turned  into  a  family  burying-place  after  the 
Jerusalem  expedition  failed — but  you  will  excuse  me. 
Some  of  those  Medicis  would  have  smuggled  themselves 
in  sure.  What  they  had  not  the  effrontery  to  do  was  not 
worth  doing.  Why,  they  had  their  trivial,  forgotten 
exploits  on  land  and  sea  pictured  out  in  grand  frescoes 
(as  did  also  the  ancient  Doges  of  Venice)  with  the  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin  throwing  bouquets  to  them  out  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  Deity  himself  applauding  from  his  throne 
in  Heaven !  And  who  painted  these  things  ?  Why  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Raphael — none  other  than  the 
world's  idols,  the  "  old  masters." 

Andrea  del  Sarto  glorified  his  princes  in  pictures  that 
must  save  them  for  ever  from  the  oblivion  they  merited, 
and  they  let  him  starve.  Served  him  right.  Raphael 
pictured  such  infernal  villains  as  Catherine  and  Marie  de 
Medicis  seated  in  heaven,  and  conversing  familiarly  with 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  angels  (to  say  nothing  of  higher 
personages),  and  yet  my  friends  abuse  me  because  I  am  a 
little  prejudiced  against  the  old  masters,  because  I  fail 
sometimes  to  see  the  beauty  that  is  in  their  productions. 
I  cannot  help  but  see  it  now  and  then,  but  I  keep  on  pro- 
testing against  the  grovelling  spirit  that  could  persuade 
those  masters  to  prostitute  their  noble  talents  to  the  adu- 
lation of  such  monsters  as  the  French,  Venetian,  and 
Florentine  Princes  of  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago  all 
the  same. 

I  am  told  that  the  old  masters  had  to  do  these  shameful 
things  for  bread,  the  princes  and  potentates  being  the  only 
patrons  of  art.  If  a  grandly  gifted  man  may  drag  his 
pride  and  his  manhood  in  the  dirt  for  bread  rather  than 
starve  with  the  nobility  that  is  in  him  untainted,  the 
excuse  is  a  valid  one.  It  would  excuse  theft  in  Wash- 
inirtons  and  Wellingtons,  and  unchastity  in  women  aa 
well. 

But  somehow  I  cannot  keep  that  Medici  mausoleum  out 
of  my  memory.  It  is  as  large  as  a  church  ;  its  pavement 
is  rich  enough  for  the  pavement  of  a  King's  palace ;  its 
great  dome  is  gorgeous  with  frescoes ;  its  walls  are  made 
of — what  ?  Marble  ? — plaster  ? — wood  ? — paper  ?  No. 
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Red  porphyry — verde  antique — jasper — oriental  agate — 
alabaster — mother- of-pearl — chalcedony — red  coral — lapis 
lazuli !  All  the  vast  walls  are  made  wholly  of  these  precious 
stones,  worked  in  and  in,  and  in  together  in  elaborate 
patterns  and  figures,  and  polished  till  they  glow  like  great 
mirrors  with  the  pictured  splendours  reflected  from  the 
dome  overhead.  And  before  a  statue  of  one  of  those  dead 
Medicis  reposes  a  crown  that  blazes  with  diamonds  and 
emeralds  enough  to  buy  a  ship-of-the-line  almost.  T 
are  the  things  the  Government  has  its  evil  eye  upon,  and 
a  luippy  thing  it  will  lie  for  Italy  when  they  melt  .nvay  in 
the  public  treasury. 

And  now — However,  another  beggar  approaches.  I  will 
go  out  and  destroy  him,  and  then  come  back  and  write 
another  chapter  of  vituperation. 

Having  eaten  the  friendless  orphan — having  driven 
away  his  comrades — having  grown  calm  and  reflective  at 
length — I  now  feel  in  a  kindlier  mood.  I  feel  that  after 
talking  so  freely  about  the  priests  and  the  churches,  justice 
demands  that  if  I  know  anything  good  about  eiti 
oiiglit  to  say  it.  I  have  heard  of  many  things  that  re- 
dound to  the  credit  of  the  priesthood,  but  the  most 
notable  matter  that  occurs  to  me  now  is  the  devotion  one 
of  the  mendicant  orders  showed  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  cholera  last  year.  I  speak  of  the  Dominican  friars — 
men  who  wear  a  coarse,  heavy  brown  robe  and  a  cowl,  in 
this  hot  climate,  and  go  barefoot.  They  live  on  alms 
altogether,  1  believe.  They  must  unquestionably  love 
their  religion  to  sutler  so  much  for  it.  When  the  eh 
was  raging  in  .Naples;  when  the  people  were  dyin 
hundreds  and  hundreds  every  day  ;  when  every  concern 
for  the  public  welfare  was  swallowed  up  in  selfish  private, 
interest,  and  every  citizen  made  the  taking  care  of  himself 
his  sole  object,  these  men  banded  themselves  together, 
anil  went  about  nursing  the  sick  and  burying  the  • 

:-  noble  efforts  cost  many  of  them  their  lives.      They 
laid  them  down   clieeri'ully.  and  well  they  miglr. 
mathematically     precise,    and     hair-splitting     niceties     of 
doctrine,    are   absolutely   necessary   for    the   salvation    of 
some  kinds  of  souls,  but  surely  the  charity,  the  purity,  the 
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unselfishness  that  are  in  the  hearts  of  men  like  theso 
•would  save  their  souls  though  they  were  bankrupt  in  the 
true  religion — which  is  ours. 

One  of  these  fat  bare-footed  rascals  came  here  to  Civita 
Vecchia  with  us  in  the  little  French  steamer.  There  were 
only  half  a  dozen  of  us  in  the  cabin.  He  belonged  in  the 
steerage.  He  was  the  life  of  the  ship,  the  bloody-minded 
son  of  the  Inquisition  !  He  and  the  leader  of  the  marine 
band  of  a  French  man-of-war  played  on  the  piano  and 
sang  opera  turn  about ;  they  sang  duets  together  ;  they 
rigged  impromptu  theatrical  costumes  and  give  us  ex- 
travagant iarces  and  pantomimes.  We  got  along  first- 
rate  with  the  friar,  and  were  excessively  conversational, 
albeit  he  could  not  understand  what  we  said,  and  certainly 
he  had  never  uttered  a  word  that  we  could  guess  the 
meaning  of. 

This  Civita,  Vecchia  is  the  finest  nest  of  dirt,  vei'minand 
ignorance  we  have  found  yet,  except  that  African  perdition 
ihcv  call  Tangier,  which  is  just  like  it.  The  people  here 
live  in  alleys  two  yards  wide,  which  have  a  smell  about 
them  which  is  peculiar  but  not  entertaining.  It  is  well  the 
alleys  are  not  wider,  because  they  hold  as  rmich  smell  now 
:us  a  person  can  stand,  and  of  course,  if  they  were  wider  they 
would  hold  more,  and  then  the  people  would  die.  Thcsi' 
alleys  are  paved  with  stone,  and  carpeted  with  deceased 
cats,  and  decayed  rags,  and  decomposed  vegetable-tops, 
and  remnants  of  old  boots,  all  soaked  with  dish-water, 
and  the  people  sit  around  on  stools  and  enjoy  it.  They 
are  indolent,  as  a  general  thing,  and  yet  have  few  pastimes. 
They  work  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time,  but  not  hard, 
and  then  they  knock  off  and  catch  flies.  This  does  not 
require  any  talent,  because  they  only  have  to  grab — if 
they  do  not  get  the  one  they  are  after,  they  get  another. 
It  is  all  the  same  to  them.  They  have  no  partialities. 
Whichever  one  they  get  is  the  one  they  want. 

They  have  other  kinds  of  insects,  but  it  does  not  make 
them  arrogant.  They  are  very  quiet,  unpretending  people. 
They  have  more  of  these  kind  of  things  than  other  com- 
munities, but  they  do  not  boast. 

They  are   very   uncleanly— these    people — in   face,  in 
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person  and  dress.  When  they  see  anybody  with  a  clean 
shirt  on,  it  arouses  their  scorn.  The  women  wash  cl< 
halt'  the  day,  at  the  public  tanks  in  the  streets,  but  they 
are  probably  somebody  else's.  Or  may  be  they  keep  one 
set  to  wear  and  another  to  wash ;  because  they  never 
put  on  any  that  have  ever  been  washed.  When  they 
get  done  washing,  they  sit  in  the  alleys  and  nurse  their 
cubs.  They  nurse  one  ash-cat  at  a  time,  and  the  others 
scratch  their  backs  against  the  doorpost  and  are  happy. 

All  this  country  belongs  to  the  Papal  States.      Tin 
not  appear  to  have  any  schools  here,  and  only  one  billiard 
table.     Their    education  is  at   a  very   low  stage.       One 
portion  of  the  men  go  into  the  military,  another  into  the 
priesthood,  and  the  rest  into  the  shoe-making  business. 

They  keep  up  the  passport  system  here,  but  so  they  do 
in  Turkey.  This  shows  that  the  Papal  States  ;nv  as  far 
advanced  as  Turkey.  This  iiict  will  be  alone  sullieient  to 
silence  the  tongues  of  malignant  calumniators.  I  had  to 
get  my  passport  riyed  for  Home  in  Florence,  and  then 
they  would  not  let  me  come  ashore  here  until  a  policeman 
had  examined  it  on  the  wharf  and  sent  me  a  permit.  They 
did  not  even  dare  to  let  me  take  my  passport  in  my  i 
for  twelve  hours,  I  looked  so  formidable.  The; 
best  to  let  me  cool  down.  They  thought  I  wanted  to  take 
the  town,  likely.  Little  did  they  know  me.  1  wouldn't 
have  it.  They  examined  mv  .1!  the  depot, 

took  one   of  my  ablest  jok<  carefully 

twice  and  then  read  it  backwards.  But  it  was  too  deep 
for  them.  They  passed  it  around,  and  everybody  specu- 
lated on  it  awhile,  but.  it  mastered  them  all. 

Jt  was   no  common  joke.      At  length  a  veteran  o: 
spelled  it  over   deliberately  and  shook   his  head  three  or 

-    and  said    that  in    his  opinion   it  was  sedi- 
That,   was  the    lirst   time    1   lelt   alarmed.      1  innneii 
said   I  would   explain   the    document,    and   they   crowded 
around.    And  so  i  explained,  and  explained,  and  expl. 
and  they  took  notes  oi'ail  1  .-aid,  Imt  the  more  I  exp! 
acre  they    could   not    under.Mand    it,  and    when 
''•d    at    last,    1    could    not    even  uii<i.T.-land  it  n; 
They  said   they  believed   it  wad  an  incendiary   document, 
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levelled  at  the  -Government.  I  declared  solemnly  that  it 
was  not,  but  they  only  shook  their  heads  and  would  not  be 
satisfied.  Then  they  consulted  a  good  Avhile ;  and  finally 
they  confiscated  it.  I  was  very  sorry  for  this,  because  I 
had  worked  a  long  time  on  that  joke,  and  took  a  good  deal 
of  pride  in  it,  and  now  I  suppose  I  shall  never  see  it  any 
more.  I  suppose,  it  will  be  sent  up  and  filed  away  among 
the  criminal  archives  of  Rome,  and  will  always  be  re- 
garded as  a  mysterious  infernal  machine  which  would  have 
blown  up  like  a  mine  and  scattered  the  good  Pope  all 
around,  but  for  a  miraculous  providential  interference. 
And  I  suppose  that  all  the  time  I  am  in  Rome  the  police 
will  dog  me  about  from  place  to  place  because  they  think 
I  am  a  dangerous  character. 

It  is  fearfully  hot  in  Civita  Vecchia.  The  streets  are 
made  very  narrow  and  the  houses  built  very  solid  and 
heavy  and  high,  as  a  protection  against  the  heat.  This  is 
the  first  Italian  town  I  have  seen  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  a  patron  saint.  I  suppose  no  saint  but  the  one 
that  went  up  in  the  chariot  of  fire  could  stand  the 
climate. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  see.  They  have  not  even  a 
cathedral,  with  eleven  tons  of  solid  silver  archbishops  in 
the  back  room ;  and  they  do  not  show  you  any  moldy 
buildings  that  are  seven  thousand  years  old ;  nor  any 
smoke-dried  old  fire-screens  which  are  chef-cFaeuvres  of 
Reubens  or  Simpson,  or  Titian  or  Ferguson,  or  any  of 
those  parties;  and  they  haven't  any  bottled  fragments  of 
saints,  and  not  even  a  nail  from  the  true  cross.  We  are 
going  to  Rome.  There  is  nothing  to  see  here. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHAT  is  it  that  confers  the  noblest  delight  ?     What 
is  that  which  swells  a  man's  breast  with  pride  above 
that  which    any    other    experience  can   bring   to   him  ? 
Discovery  !     To  know  that  you  are  walking  where  none 
others    have    walked ;     that    you   are    beholding    what 
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human  eye  has  not  seen  before ;  that  you  ore  breathing 
a  virgin  atmosphere.  To  give  birth  to  an  idea — to  dis- 
cover a  great  thought — an  intellectual  nugget,  right  under 
the,  dust  of  a  field  that  many  a  brain-plow  had  gone  over 
before.  To  find  a  new  planet,  to  invent  a  new  hinge,  to 
find  the  way  to  make  the  lightnings  carry  your  i 
To  be  ihefrst — that  is  the  idea.  To  do  something,  say 
something,  see  something,  before  anybody  else — tho 
the  things  that  confer  a  pleasure  compared  with  which 
other  pleasures  are  tame  and  common-place,  other  ecstacies 
cheap  and  trivial.  Morse,  with  his  first  message,  brought 
by  his  servant,  the  lightning  ;  Fulton,  in  that  Jong-drawn 
century  of  suspense,  when  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
throttle-valve  and  lo,  the  steamboat  moved  ;  Jenner,  when 
his  patient  with  the  cows  virus  in  his  blood  walked 
through  the  small-pox  hospitals  unscathed;  Howe,  when 
the  idea  shot  through  his  brain  that  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  generations  the  eye  had  been  bored  through  the 
wrong  fnd  <'f  the  needle;  the  nameless  lord  of  art  who 
laid  down  his  chisel  in  some  old  age  that  is  forgotten  now, 
and  gloated  upon  the  finished  Laocoon;  Daguerre,  when 

'inmandcd  the  sun,  riding  in  the  zenith,  to  print  the 
ami-rape  upon  his  insignificant  silvered  plate,  and  he 

"d  :  Columbus,  in  the  Pinta's  shrouds,  when  he 
swung  his  hat  above  a  fabled  sea  and  gazed  abroad  upon 
an  unknown  world  !  These  are  the  men  who  have  really 
///v/— who  have  actually  comprehended  what  pleasure  i.s 
— who  have  crowded  long  lifetimes  of  ecstacy  into  a  single 
moment. 

What  is  there  in  Home  for  me  to  see  that  others  have 
not  seen  before  me?     What  is  there  for  me  to  touch  that 
Others  have  not  touched  ?      What  is   there   I'm-  me  t" 
to  learn,  to   hear,  to   know,  that   shall   thrill  me   before  it 

to  others.'      What    can  1   discover  .' — Nothing, 
thing  whatsoever.     One  charm  of  travel  <•  But 

if  I  were  only  a  Roman  ! — If,  added  to  my  own  I  could  be 

',  with  UOOJTII    Roman   sloth,  modem    Ron;- 
stiiiou,    and    modern    Roman   boundlessness  of  ignoi 
what  bewildering  worlds  of  unsuspecti"  .   v.  ould 

ver.      Ali  !    if  1    w<-re  onlv  a  habitant    of  the  » 
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pagna  five  and  twenty  miles  from  Eome  !  Then  I  would 
travel. 

I  would  go  to  America,  and  see,  and  learn,  and  return 
to  the  Campagna  and  stand  before  my  countrymen  an 
illustrious  discoverer.  I  would  say — 

"  I  saw  there  a  country  which  has  no  overshadowing 
Mother  Church,  and  yet  the  people  survive.  I  saw  a 
government  which  never  was  protected  by  foreign  soldiers 
at  a  cost  greater  than  that  required  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment itself.  I  saw  common  men  and  common  women  who 
could  read ;  I  even  saw  small  children  of  common  country 
people  reading  from  books;  if  I  dared  think  you  would 
believe  it,  I  would  say  they  could  write  also.  In  the  cities 
I  saw  people  drinking  a  delicious  beverage  made  of  chalk 
and  water,  but  never  once  saw  goats  driven  through  their 
Broadway,  or  their  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  their  Mont- 
gomery Street,  and  milked  at  the  doors  of  the  houses.  I 
saw  real  glass  windows  in  the  houses  of  even  the  commonest 
people.  Some  of  the  houses  are  not  of  stone,  nor  yet  of 
bricks  ;  I  solemnly  swear  they  are  made  of  wood.  Houses 
there  will  take  fire  and  burn,  sometimes — actually  burn 
entirely  down,  and  not  leave  a  single  vestige  behind.  I 
could  state  that  for  a  truth  upon  my  death-bed.  And  as 
a  proof  that  the  circumstance  is  not  rare,  I  aver  that  they 
have  a  thing  which  they  call  a  fire-engine,  which  vomits 
forth  great  streams  of  water,  and  is  kept  always  in  readi- 
ness, by  night  and  by  day,  to  rush  to  houses  that  are 
burning.  You  would  think  one  engine  would  be  sufficient, 
but  some  great  cities  have  a  hundred ;  they  keep  men 
hired,  and  pay  them  by  the  month  to  do  nothing  but  put 
out  fires.  For  a  certain  sum  of  money  other  men  will 
insure  that  your  house  shall  not  burn  down  ;  and  if  it 
burns  they  will  pay  you  for  it.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  schools,  and  anybody  may  go  and  learn  to  be 
wise,  like  a  priest.  In  that  singular  country  if  a  rich  man 
dies  a  sinner,  he  is  damned ;  he  cannot  buy  salvation  with 
money  for  masses.  There  is  really  not  much  use  in  being 
rich  there.  Not  much  use  as  far  as  the  other  world  is 
concerned,  but  much,  very  much  use,  as  concerns  this ; 
because  there,  if  a  man  be  rich,  he  is  very  greatly  honoured, 
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and  can  become  a  legislator,  a  governor,  a  general,  a 
senator,  no  matter  how  ignorant  an  ass  he  is — just  as  in 
our  beloved  Italy  the  nobles  hold  all  the  great  places,  even 
though  sometimes  they  are  born  noble  idiots.  There,  if  a 
man  be  rich,  they  give  him  costly  presents,  they  ask  him 
to  leasts,  they  invite  him  to  drink  complicated  beverages ; 
but  if  he  be  poor  and  in  debt,  they  require  him  to  do  that 
•which  they  term  to  '  settle.'  The  women  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent dress  almost  every  day  ;  the  dress  is  usually  fine, 
but  absurd  in  shape ;  the  very  shape  and  fashion  of  it 
changes  twice  in  a  hundred  years ;  and  did  I  but  covet  to 
be  called  an  extravagant  falsifier,  I  would  say  it  changed 
even  oftener.  Hair  does  not  grow  upon  the  American 
women's  heads ;  it  is  m°de  for  them  by  cunning  workmen 
in  the  shops,  and  is  curled  and  frizzled  into  scandalous  and 
ungodly  forms.  Some  persons  wear  eyes  of  glass  which 
they  see  through  with  facility  perhaps,  else  they  would  not 
use  them ;  and  in  the  mouths  of  some  are  teeth  made  by 
the  sacrilegious  hand  of  man.  The  dress  of  the  men  is 
laughably  grotesque.  They  carry  no  musket  in  ordinary 
life,  nor  no  long-pointed  pole ;  they  wear  no  wide  green- 
lined  cloak ;  they  wear  no  peaked  black  felt  hat,  no 
leathern  gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee,  no  goat-skin  breeches 
with  the  hair  side  out,  no  hob-nailed  shoes,  no  prodigious 
spurs.  They  wear  a  conical  hat  termed  a  "  nail-kag  ;"  a 
coat  of  saddest  black ;  a  shirt  which  shows  dirt  so  easily 
that  it  has  to  be  changed  every  month,  and  is  very  trouble- 
some ;  things  called  pantaloons,  which  are  held  up  by 
shoulder-straps,  and  on  their  feet  they  wear  boots  which 
are  ridiculous  in  pattern  and  can  stand  no  wear.  Yet 
dressed  in  this  fantastic  garb,  these  people  laughed  at  my 
costume.  In  that  country  books  are  so  common  that  it  is 
really  no  curiosity  to  see  one.  Newspapers  also.  They 
have  a  great  machine  which  prints  such  things  by  thou- 
sands every  hour. 

"  I   saw  common  men,  there — men  who  were  neither 
priests  nor  princes — who  yet  absolutely  owned  the 
they  tilled.     It  was  not  rented  from  the  church,  nor  from 
the  nolilc  s.      I  am  ready  to  take  my  oath  of  this.      In  that 
country  you  might  lull  from  a  third-story  window  three 
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several  times,  and  not  mash  either  a  soldier  or  a  priest. — 
The  scarcity  of  such  people  is  astonishing.  In  the  cities 
you  will  see  a  dozen  civilians  for  every  soldier,  and  as 
many  for  every  priest  or  preacher.  Jews  there  are  treated 
just  like  human  beings,  instead  of  dogs.  They  can  work 
at  any  business  they  please  ;  they  can  sell  brand  new  goods 
if  they  want  to ;  they  can  keep  drug-stores ;  they  can 
practise  medicine  among  Christians ;  they  can  even  shake 
hands  with  Christians  if  they  choose ;  they  can  associate 
with  them,  just  the  same  as  one  human  being  does  with 
another  human  being;  they  don't  have  to  stay  shut  up  in 
one  corner  of  the  towns ;  they  can  live  in  any  part  of  a 
town  they  like  best ;  it  is  said  they  even  have  the  privilege 
of  buying  land  and  houses,  and  owning  them  themselves, 
though  I  doubt  that  myself ;  they  never  have  had  to  run 
races  naked  through  the  public  streets,  against  jackasses, 
to  please  the  people  in  carnival  time ;  there  they  never 
have  been  driven  by  the  soldiers  into  a  church  every 
Sunday  for  hundreds  of  years  to  hear  themselves  and  their 
religion  especially  and  particularly  cursed ;  at  this  very 
day,  in  that  curious  country,  a  Jew  is  allowed  to  vote,  hold 
office,  yea,  get  up  on  a  rostrum  in  the  public  street  and 
express  his  opinion  of  the  government  if  the  government 
don't  suit  him  !  Ah !  it  is  wonderful.  The  common 
people  there  know  a  great  deal ;  they  even  have  the 
effrontery  to  complain  if  they  are  not  properly  governed, 
and  to  take  hold  and  help  conduct  the  government  them- 
selves ;  if  they  had  laws  like  ours,  which  give  one  dollar 
of  every  three  a  crop  produces  to  the  government  for 
taxes,  they  would  have  that  law  altered  :  instead  of  paying 
thirty-three  dollars  in  taxes,  out  of  every  one  hundred 
they  receive,  they  complain  if  they  have  to  pay  seven. 
They  are  curious  people.  They  do  not  know  when  they 
arie  well  off.  Mendicant  priests  do  not  prowl  among  them 
with  baskets  begging  for  the  church  and  eating  up  their 
substance.  One  hardly  ever  sees  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
going  around  there  in  his  bare  feet,  with  a  basket,  begging 
for  subsistence.  In  that  country  the  preachers  are  not 
like  our  mendicant  orders  of  friars — they  have  two  or 
three  suits  of  clothing,  and  they  wash  sometimes.  In  that 
o  2 
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land  are  mountains  far  higher  than  the  Alban  mountains; 
the  vast  Roman  Campagna,  a  hundred  miles  long  and  full 
forty  broad,  is  really  small  compared  to  the  United  States 
of  America;  the  Tiber,  that  celebrated  river  of  ours, 
wlrch  stretches  its  mighty  course  almost  two  hundred  miles, 
and  which  a  lad  can  scarcely  throw  a  stone  across  at  Rome, 
is  not  so  long,  nor  yet  so  wide,  as  the  American  Mississippi 
— nor  yet  the  Ohio,  nor  even  the  Hudson.  In  America 
the  people  are  absolutely  wiser  and  know  much  more  than 
their  grandfathers  did.  They  do  not  plough  with  a 
sharpened  stick,  nor  yet  with  a  three-cornered  block  of 
wood  that  merely  scratches  the  top  of  the  ground.  We 
do  that  because  our  fathers  did,  three  thousand  years  ago, 
I  suppose.  But  those  people  have  no  holy  reverence  for 
their  ancestors.  They  plough  with  a  plough  that  is  a 
sharp,  curved  blade  of  iron,  and  it  cuts  into  the  earth  full 
five  inches.  And  this  is  not  all.  They  cut  their  grain 
with  a  horrid  machine  that  mows  down  whole  fields  in  a 
day.  If  I  dared,  I  would  say  that  sometimes  they  use  a 
blasphemous  plough  that  works  by  fire  and  vapour  and 
tears  up  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  single  hour — but — but — 
I  see  by  your  looks  that  you  do  not  believe  the  things  I 
am  telling  you.  Alas!  my  character  is  ruined,  and  I  am 
a  branded  speaker  of  untruths !" 

Of  course  we  have  been  to  the  monster  Church  of 
St.  Peter,  frequently.  I  knew  its  dimensions.  I  knew  it 
was  a  prodigious  structure.  I  knew  it  was  just  about  the 
length  of  the  capitol  at  Washington — say  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  i'eet.  I  knew  it  was  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  feet  wide,  and  consequently  wider  than  the  capitol. 
I  knew  that  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the  dome  of  the  church 
was  tour  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  therefore  about  a  hundred  or  may  he  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  higher  than  the  dome  of  the  capitol.  Thus 
I  had  one  gauge.  I  wished  to  come  as  near  formi: 
correct  idea  <>!'  how  it  was  going  to  look  as  possible  ;  I  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  how  much  I  would  err.  I  erred  con- 
.sideralily.  St.  Peter's  did  not  look  nearly  so  large  as  the 
capital,  and  certainly  not  a  twentieth  part  as  beautiful, 
from  the  outside. 
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When  we  reached  the  door,  and  stood  fairly  within  the 
church,  it  was  impossible  to  comprehend  that  it  was  a 
very  large  building.  I  had  to  cipher  a  comprehension  of 
it.  I  had  to  ransack  my  memory  for  some  more  similes. 
St.  Peter's  is  bulky.  Its  height  and  size  would  represent 
two  of  the  Washington  capitol  set  one  on  top  of  the  other 
— if  the  capitol  were  wider ;  or  two  blocks  or  two  blocks 
and  a  half  of  ordinary  buildings  set  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  St.  Peter's  tvas  that  large,  but  it  could  and  would 
not  look  so.  The  trouble  was  that  everything  in  it  and 
about  it  was  on  such  a  scale  of  uniform  vastness  that  there 
were  no  contrasts  to  judge  by — none  but  the  people,  and 
I  had  not  noticed  them.  They  were  insects.  The  statues 
of  children  holding  vases  of  holy  water  were  immense, 
according  to  the  tables  of  figures,  but  so  was  everything 
else  around  them.  The  mosaic  pictures  in  the  dome  were 
huge,  and  were  made  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  cubes 
of  glass  as  large  as  the  end  of  my  little  finger,  but  those 
pictures  looked  smooth  and  gaudy  of  colour,  and  in  good 
proportion  to  the  dome.  Evidently  they  would  not 
answer  to  measure  by.  Away  down  toward  the  far 
end  of  the  church  (I  thought  it  was  really  clear  at  the 
far  end,  but  discovered  afterward  that  it  was  in  the  centre, 
under  the  dome)  stood  the  thing  they  call  the  baldacchino 
— a  great  bronze  pyramidal  framework  like  that  which 
upholds  a  mosquito  bar.  It  only  looked  like  a  consi- 
derably magnified  bedstead — nothing  more.  Yet  I  knew 
it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  half  as  high  as  Niagara*Falls. 
It  was  overshadowed  by  a  dome  so  mighty  that  its  own 
height  was  snubbed.  The  four  great  square  piers  or 
pillars  that  stand  equidistant  from  each  other  in  the 
church,  and  support  the  roof,  I  could  not  work  up  to 
their  real  dimensions  by  any  method  of  comparison.  I 
knew  that  the  faces  of  each  were  about  the  width  of  a 
very  large  dwelling-house  front  (fifty  or  sixty  feet),  and 
that  they  were  twice  as  high  as  an  ordinary  three-story 
dwelling,  but  still  they  looked  small.  I  tried  all  the 
different  ways  I  could  think  of  to  compel  myself  to 
understand  how  large  St.  Peter's  was,  but  with  small 
success.  The  mosaic  portrait  of  an  Apostle  Avho  was 
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writing  with  a  pen  six  feet  long  seemed  only  an  ordinary 
Apostle. 

But  the  people  attracted  my  attention  after  a  while. 
To  stand  in  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  and  look  at  men  down 
toward  its  further  extremity,  two  blocks  away,  has  a 
diminishing  effect  on  them;  surrounded  by  the  prodigious 
pictures  and  statues,  and  lost  in  the  vast  spaces,  they  look 
very  much  smaller  than  they  would  if  they  stood  two 
blocks  away  in  the  open  air.  I  "  averaged"  a  man  as  he 
passed  me,  and  watched  him  as  he  drifted  far  down  by 
the  baldacchino  and  beyond — watched  him  dwindle  to  an 
insignificant  schoolboy,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  silent 
throng  of  human  pigmies  gliding  about  him,  I  lost  him. 
The  church  had  lately  been  decorated  on  the  occasion  of 
a  great  ceremony  in  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  men  were 
engaged  now  in  removing  the  flowers  and  gilt  paper  from 
the  walls  and  pillars.  As  no  ladders  could  reach  the  great 
heights,  the  men  swung  themselves  down  from  balustrades 
and  the  capitals  of  pilasters  by  ropes,  to  do  this  work. 
The  upper  gallery  which  encircles  the  inner  sweep  of  the 
dome  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
church — very  few  steeples  in  America  could  reach  up  to 
it.  Visitors  always  go  up  there  to  look  down  into  the 
clmrch,  because  one  gets  the  best  idea  of  some  of  the 
heights  and  distances  from  that  point.  While  we  stood 
on  the  floor  one  of  the  workmen  swung  loose  from  that 
gallery  at  the  end  of  a  long  rop«.  I  had  not  supposed 
before  that  a  man  could  look  so  much  like  a  spider.  He 

insignificant  in  size,  and  his  rope  seemed  only  a 
thread.  Seeing  that  he  took  up  so  little  space,  I  could 
believe  the  story  then  that  ten  thousand  troops  went  to 
Si.  I',  i.r's  once  to  hear  mass,  and  their  commanding 

r  came  afterward,  and  not  finding  them,  supposed 
they  had  not  yet  arrived.  But  they  were  in  the  church, 
neverth'  •'•-> — they  were  in  one  of  the  transepts.  Nearly 
fifty  thousand  persons  assembled  in  St.  Peter's  to  hear  the 
publishing  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
it<  (1  that  the  floor  of  the  church  affords  standing 
room  for — ibr  a  large  number  of  people;  I  have  forgotten 
the  exact  figures.  But  it  is  no  matter — it  is  near  enough. 
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They  have  twelve  small  pillars  in  St.  Peter's  which 
came  from  Solomon's  Temple.  They  have  also — which 
•was  far  more  interesting  to  me — a  piece  of  the  true  cross, 
and  some  nails,  and  a  part  of  the  crown  of  thorns. 

Of  course  we  ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  dome,  and 
of  course  we  also  went  up  into  the  gilt  copper  bail  which 
is  above  it.  There  was  room  there  for  a  dozen  persons, 
with  a  little  crowding,  and  it  was  as  close  and  hot  as  an. 
oven.  Some  of  those  people  who  are  so  fond  of  writing 
their  names  in  prominent  places  had  been  there  before  us 
—  a  million  or  two,  I  should  think.  From  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  one  can  see  every  notable  object  in  Rome,  from 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Coliseum.  He  can  discern 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  Rome  is  built.  He  can  see  the 
Tiber,  and  the  locality  of  the  bridge  which  Horatius  kept 
"in  the  brave  days  of  old,"  when  Lars  Porsena  attempted 
to  cross  it  with  his  invading  host.  He  can  see  the  spot 
where  the  Horatii  and  the  Curatii  fought  their  famous 
battle.  He  can  see  the  broad  green  Campagna,  stretching 
away  toward  the  mountains,  with  its  scattered  arches  and 
broken  aqueducts  of  the  olden  time,  so  picturesque  in 
their  grey  ruin,  and  so  daintily  festooned  with  vines.  He 
can  see  the  Alban  Mountains,  the  Appenines,  the  Sabine 
Hills,  and  the  blue  Mediterranean.  He  can  see  a  pano- 
rama that  is  varied,  extensive,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and 
more  illustrious  in  history  than  any  other  in  Europe. 
About  his  feet  is  spread  the  remnant  of  a  city  that  once 
had  a  population  of  four  million  souls;  and  among  its 
massed  edifices  stand  the  ruins  of  temples,  columns,  and 
triumphal  arches  that  knew  the  Caesars  and  the  noonday 
of  Roman  splendour ;  and  close  by  them,  in  unimpaired 
strength,  is  a  drain  of  arched  and  heavy  masonry  that 
belonged  to  that  older  city  which  stood  here  before 
Romulus  and  Remus  were  born  or  Rome  thought  of. 
The  Appian  Way  is  here  yet,  and  looking  much  as  it  did 
perhaps  when  the  triumphal  processions  of  the  Emperors 
moved  over  it  in  other  days,  bringing  fettered  princes 
from  the  confines  of  the  earth.  We  cannot  see  the  long 
array  of  chariots  and  mail-clad  men  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  conquest,  but  we  can  imagine  the  pageant,  after  a 
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fashion.  We  look  out  upon  many  objects  of  interest  from 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  last  of  all,  almost  at  our 
our  eyes  rest  upon  the  building  which  was  once  the  Inqui- 
sition. How  times  changed  between  the  older  ages  and 
the  new !  Some  seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the 
ignorant  men  of  Koine  were  wont  to  put  Christians  in  the 
arena  of  the  Coliseum  yonder  and  turn  the  wild  beasts  in 
upon  them  for  a  show.  It  was  for  a  lesson  as  well.  It 
was  to  teach  the  people  to  abhor  and  fear  the  new  doc- 
trine the  followers  of  Christ  were  teaching.  The  1> 
tore  the  victims  limb  from  limb,  and  made  poor  mangled 
corpses  of  them  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  Avhen 
the  Christians  came  into  power,  when  the  holy  Mother 
Church  became  mistress  of  the  barbarians,  she  taught 
them  the  error  of  their  ways  by  no  such  means.  No,  she 
put  them  in  this  pleasant  Inquisition  and  pointed  to  the 
Blessed  Redeemer,  who  was  so  gentle  and  so  merciful 
toward  all  men,  and  they  urged  the  barbarians  to  love 
Him ;  and  they  did  all  they  could  to  persuade  them  to 
love  and  honour  Him — first  by  twisting  their  thumbs  out 
of  joint  with  a  screw  ;  then  by  nipping  their  flesh  with 
pincers — red-hot  ones,  because  they  are  the  most  com- 
fortable in  cold  weather;  then  by  skirning  them  alive  a 
little,  and  finally  by  roasting  them  in  public.  They 
always  convinced  those  barbarians.  The  true  religion, 
properly  administered,  as  the  good  Mother  Church 
to  administer  it,  is  very,  very  soothing.  It  is  wonderfully 
persuasive  also.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
feeding  parties  to  wild  beasts  and  stirring  up  their  finer 
feelings  in  an  Inquisition.  OIK-  is  the  system  of  degraded 
barbarians,  the;  other  of  enlightened,  civilized  people.  It 
is  a  great  pity  the  playful  Inquisition  is  no  more. 

I  prefer  not  to  describe  St.  1'etcr's.  It  has  been  done 
before.  The  ashes  of  Peter,  the  disciple  of  the  Saviour, 
repose  in  a  crypt  under  the  laldan-hino.  We  stood 
reverently  in  that  place;  so  did  we  also  in  the  Mumertine 
Prison,  where  he  was  confined,  where  he  converted  the 
soldiers,  and  where  tradition  says  he  caused  a  spring  of 
water  to  ilow  in  order  that  he  miirht  baptixe  them.  15ut 
when  they  showed  us  the  print  of  Peter's  face  in  the  hard 
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stone  of  the  prison  wall,  and  said  he  had  made  that  by 
falling  up  against  it,  we  doubted.  And  when  also  the 
monk  at  the  church  of  San  Sebastian  showed  us  a 
paving-stone  with  two  great  footprints  in  it,  and  said  that 
Peter's  feet  made  those,  we  lacked  confidence  again.  Such 
things  do  not  impress  one.  The  monk  said  that  angels 
came  and  liberated  Peter  from  prison  by  night,  and  he 
started  away  from  Eome  by  the  Appian  Way.  The 
Saviour  met  him  and  told  him  to  go  back,  which  he  did. 
Peter  left  those  footprints  in  the  stone  upon  which  he 
stood  at  the  time.  It  was  not  stated  how  it  was  ever  dis- 
covered whose  footprints  they  were,  seeing  the  interview 
occurred  secretly  and  at  night.  The  print  of  the  face  in 
the  prison  was  that  of  a  man  of  common  size ;  the  foot- 
prints were  those  of  a  man  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The 
discrepancy  confirmed  our  unbelief. 

We  necessarily  visited  the  Forum,  where  Caesar  was 
assassinated,  and  also  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  We  saw  the 
Dying  Gladiator  at  the  capitol,  and  I  think  that  even  we 
appreciated  that  wonder  of  art — as  much  perhaps  as  we  did 
that  fearful  story  wrought  in  marble  in  the  Vatican,  the 
Laocoon.  And  then  the  Coliseum. 

Everybody  knows  the  picture  of  the  Coliseum  ;  every- 
body recognises  at  once  that  "looped  and  windowed" 
bandbox  with  a  side  bitten  out.  Being  rather  isolated,  it 
shows  to  better  advantage  than  any  other  of  the  monu- 
ments ot  ancient  Rome.  Even  the  beautiful  Pantheon, 
whose  pagan  altars  uphold  the  cross  now,  and  whose  Venus, 
tricked  out  in  consecrated  gimcracks,  does  reluctant  duty 
as  a  Virgin  Mary  to-day,  is  built  about  with  shabby  houses 
and  its  stateliness  sadly  marred.  But  the  monarch  of  all 
European  ruins,  the  Coliseum,  maintains  that  reserve  and 
that  royal  seclusion  which  is  proper  to  majesty.  Weeds 
and  flowers  spring  from  its  massy  arches  and  its  circling 
seats,  and  vines  hang  their  fringes  from  its  lofty  walls. 
An  impressive  silence  broke  over  the  monstrous  structure 
where  such  multitudes  of  men  and  women  were  wont  to 
assemble  in  other  days.  The  butterflies  have  taken  the 
places  of  the  queens  of  fashion  and  beauty  of  eighteen 
centuries  ago,  and  the  lizards  sun  themselves  in  the  sacred 
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seat  of  the  Emperor.     More  vividly  than  all  the  -written 
histories,  the  Coliseum  tells  the  story  of  Rome's  grandeur 
and  Rome's  decay.     It  is  the  worthiest  type  of  both  that 
exists.     Moving  about  the  Rome  of  to-day,  we  might  find 
it  hard  to  believe  in  her  old  magnificence  and  her  millions 
of  population  ;   but  with  this  stubborn  evidence  before  us 
that  she  wa;-  obliged  to  have  a  theatre  with  sitting  ; 
for  eighty  thousand  persons  and  standing  room  for  tv 
thousand  more,  to   accommodate  such  of   her    c 
required  amusement,  we  find  belief  less  difficult.     The 
Coliseum  is  over  one  thousand  six  hundred  iieet  long,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  wide,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
high.     Its  shape  is  oval. 

In  America  we  make  convicts  useful  at  the  same  time 
that  we  punish  them  for  their  crimes.     We  farm  them  out 
and  compel  them  to  earn   money  for  the  State  by  making 
barrels  and  building  roads.     Thus   we  combine  business 
with  retribution,  and  all  things  are  lovely.    But  in  ancient 
Rome  they  combined  religious  duty  with  pleasure.      Since 
it  was  necessary  that  the  new  sect  called  Christians  should 
be  exterminated,  the  people  judged  it  wise  to  make  this 
work  profitable  to  the  State  at  the  same  time,  and  enter- 
taining   to  the  public.      In  addition   to  the  gludi;:- 
combats  and  other  shows,  they  sometimes  threw  mei 
of  the  hated  sect  into  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum  and  turned 
wild  beasts  in  upon   them.     It  is  estimated  that  seventy 
thousand    Christians    suffered    martyrdom    in    this  place. 
This  has  made  the  Coliseum  holy  ground,  in  the  e\ 
the   followers  of  the  Saviour.      And  well  it  might;    for  if 
the   chain   that  bound  a  saint,  and   the   footprin: 
lias  I  (.'ft   upon  a  stone  he   chanced  to  stand  upon,  be  holy, 
surely  the  spot  where  a  man  gave  up  his  life  for  his  faith 
is  holy. 

en  or  eighteen  centuries  ago  this  Coliseum  was 
the  theatre  of  K'OIIH  .  and  Koine  was  mistress  of  the  world, 
'lid  paneants  were  exhibited  here,  in  presence  of  the 
Knij'iTi']-,  tli--  LTe;,i  Ministers  of  State,  the  :.  .         1  v 

audiences  of  eiii/ens  of  smaller  consequence.      Gladiato 
fought  with  gladiators,  and  at  times  with  warrior  ] 
from  many  a  distant  land.     It  was  the  theatre  of  Rom 
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of  the  world — and  the  man  of  fashion  who  could  not  let 
fall  in  a  casual  and  unintentional  manner  something  about 
"my  private  box  at  the  Coliseum"  could  not  move  in  the 
first  circles.  When  the  clothing-store  merchant  wished  to 
consume  the  corner  grocery  man  with  envy,  he  bought 
secured  seats  in  the  front  row  and  let  the  thing  be  known. 
"When  the  irresistible  dry  goods  clerk  wished  tc  blight 
and  destroy,  according  to  his  native  instinct,  he  got  him- 
self up  regardless  of  expense,  and  took  some  other  fellow's 
young  lady  to  the  Coliseum,  and  then  accented  the  affront 
by  cramming  her  with  ice  cream  between  the  acts,  or  by 
approaching  the  cage  and  stirring  up  the  martyrs  with  his 
whalebone  cane  for  her  edification.  The  Roman  swell  was 
in  his  true  element  only  when  he  stood  up  against  a  pillar 
and  fingered  his  moustache  unconscious  of  the  ladies ; 
when  he  viewed  the  bloody  combats  through  an  opera- 
glass  two  inches  long ;  when  he  excited  the  envy  of  pro- 
vincials by  criticisms  which  showed  that  he  had  been  to 
the  Coliseum  many  and  many  a  time,  and  was  long  ago 
over  the  novelty  of  it ;  when  he  turned  away  with  a  yawn 
at  last,  and  said, — 

"  He  a  star !  handles  his  sword  like  an  apprentice 
brigand  !  he'll  do  for  the  country,  may  be,  but  he  don't 
answer  for  the  metropolis  !" 

Glad  was  the  contraband  that  had  a  seat  in  the  pit  at 
the  Saturday  matin.ee,  and  happy  the  Roman  street-boy 
who  ate  his  peanuts  and  guyed  the  gladiators  from  the 
dizzy  gallery. 

For  me  was  reserved  the  high  honour  of  discovering 
among  the  rubbish  of  the  ruined  Coliseum  the  only  play- 
bill of  that  establisement  now  extant.  There  was  a 
suggestive  smell  of  mint-drops  about  it  still,  a  corner 
of  it  had  evidently  been  chewed,  and  on  the  margin,  in 
choice  Latin,  these  words  were  written  in  a  delicate  female 
hand : — 

"  Meet  me  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock  to-morrow  evening,  dear,  at  sharp  seven. 
Mother  will  be  absent  on  a  i*isit  to  her  friends  in  the  Saline  Hills. 

CLAUDIA." 

Ah,  where  is  that  lucky  youth  to-day,  and  where  the 
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little  hand  that  wrote  those  dainty  lines  ?     Dust  and  ashes 
these  seventeen  hundred  years  ! 
Thus  reads  the  bill : — 

EOMAN    COLISEUM. 

UNPARALLELED  ATTRACTION! 

NEW  PROPERTIES  !  NEW  LIONS  !   NEW  GLADIATORS  ! 

Engagement  of  the  renowned 
MARCUS  MARCELLTTS  VALERIAN! 

TOR   SIX   NIGHTS   ONLY  ! 

The  management  beg  leave  !••>  offer  to  the  public  an  entertainment 
surpassing  in  magnificence  anything  that  has  hi-ivtofore  been  atten 
on  any  stag''.     No  expense  has  b  en  spared  to  make  the  opening  si 
one  which  shall  be  worthy  the  generous  patronage  which  the  imnage- 
mcnt  feel  sure  will  crown  their  efforts.     The  management  beg  leave  to 
state  that  they  have  succeeded  iu  securing  the  services  of  a 

GALAXY    OF    TALENT ! 

ouch  as  has  not  been  beheld  in  Rome  before. 

The  performance  will  commence  this  evening  with  a 

GRAND  BROADSWORD  COMBAT! 

between  two  young  and  promising  amateurs  and  a  celebrated  Parthian 
gladiator  who  has  just  arrived  a  prisoner  from  the.  Camp  of  Verus. 
This  will  be  followed  l>y  a  grand  moral 

BATTLE-AXE  ENGAGEMENT ! 

11  the  renowned  Val  nan  (with  ouo  hand  tied  behind  him)  and 
two  gi  in  Britain. 

Alter  which  the  renowned  Valerian  (if  he  survive)  will  fight  with  the 
broadsword, 

LEFT-HANDED! 

against  six  Sophomores  and  a  Freslimau  from  the  Gladiatorial  College! 

A  Unig  s.'i-irs  of  brilliant  engagements  will  follow,  iu  which  the  finest 
talent  ol  the  Umpire  will  takr 

After  which  the  celebrated  Infant  Prodigy,  known  as 

"Tin;  roUHG  ACHILLES," 

will  engage  four  tiger-whelps  in  combat,  armed  with  no  other  weapon 

than  liis  little  sprar ! 

The  whole  to  conclude  with  a  chaste  and  elegant 

GLNKKAL  SLAUGHTER! 

In  which  thirteen  African  Lions  and  twenty-two  15arbarian  Prisot 
will  war  with  each  other  until  all  are  exterminated. 
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BO^  OFFICE  NOW  OPEN. 

Dress  Circle  One  Dollar;  Children  and  Servants  half-price. 

An  efficient  police  force  will  be  on  hand  to  preserve  order  and  keep 
the  wild  beasts  from  leaping  the  railings  and  discommoding  the 
audience. 

Doors  open  at  7 ;  performance  begins  at  8. 

POSITIVELY  NO  FKEE-LIST. 


Diodorns  Job  Press. 

It  was  as  singular  as  it  was  gratifying  that  I  was  also  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  among  the  rubbish  of  the  arena,  a 
stained  and  mutilated  copy  of  the  Roman  Daily  JBattle-Axe, 
containing  a  critique  upon  this  very  performance.  It 
comes  to  hand  too  late  by  many  centuries  to  rank  as  news, 
and  therefore  I  translate  and  publish  it  simply  to  show 
how  very  little  the  general  style  and  phraseology  of 
dramatic  criticism  has  altered  in  the  ages  that  have  dragged 
their  slow  length  along  since  the  carriers  laid  this  one 
damp  and  fresh  before  their  Roman  patrons : — 

"THE  OPENING  SEASON. — COLISEUM. — Notwithstanding  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  quite  a  respeciable  number  of  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  the  city  assembled  last  night  to  witness  the  ddbut  upoa 
metropolitan  boards  of  the  young  tragedian  who  has  of  late  been 
winning  such  golden  opinions  in  the  amphitheatres  of  the  provinces. 
Some  sixty  thousand  persons  were  present,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
streets  were  almost  impassable,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  house 
would  have  been  full.  His  august  Majesty  the  Emperor  Aurelius 
occupied  the  imperial  box,  and  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Many 
illustrious  nobles  and  generals  of  the  Empire  graced  the  occasion  with 
their  presence,  and  not  the  least  among  them  was  the  young  patrician 
lieutenant  whose  laurels,  won  in  the  ranks  of  the  '  Thundering  Legion,' 
are  still  so  green  upon  his  brow.  The  cheer  which  greeted  his  entrance 
was  heard  beyond  the  Tiber! 

"  The  late  repairs  and  decorations  add  both  to  the  comeliness  and  the 
comfort  of  the  Coliseum.  The  new  cushior.s  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  hard  marble  seats  we  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to.  The 
present  management  deserve  well  of  the  public.  They  have  restored  to 
the  Coliseum  the  gilding,  the  rich  upholstery,  and  the  uniform  magni- 
ficence which  old  Coliseum  frequenters  tell  us  Rome  was  so  proud  of 
fifty  years  ago. 

"  The  opening  scene  last  night — the  broadsword  combat  between  two 
young  amateurs  and  a  famous  Parthian  gladiator  who  was  sent  here  a 
prisoner — was  very  fine.  The  elder  of  the  two  young  gentlemen  handled 
ma  weapon  with  a  grace  that  marked  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
talent.  His  feint  of  thrusting,  followed  instantly  by  a  happily-delivered 
blow  which  unhclmctod  the  Parthian,  was  received  with  hearty  applause. 
He  was  not  thoroughly  up  in  the  backhanded  stroke,  but  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  his  numerous  friends  to  know  that,  in  time,  practice  would 
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have  overcome  this  defect.    However,  he  was  killed.    His  sisters,  who 
were  present,    expressed  considerable   regret.      His   mother  left  the 
Coliseum.     The  other  youtu  niaiutaiued  the  contest  with  such  spirit  as 
to  call  forth  enthusiastic  bursts  of  applause.     When  at  last  he  fell  a 
corpse,  his  aged  mother  ran  screaming,  with  hah"  dishevelled  and  tears 
streaming  from  her  eyes,  aud  swooned  away  just  as  her  haud- 
clutchiug  at  the  railings  of  the  arena.     She  was  promptly  remov. 
the  police.     Under  the  circumstances  the  woman's  conduct  was  pardon- 
able, perhaps,  but  we  suggest  that  such  exhibitions  interfere  wi 
decorum  which  should  be  preserved  during  the  performances,  and  are 

improper  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor.    The  Parthian  pr 
fought  bravely  aud  well ;  aud  well  he  might,  for  he  was  fighting  f;>, 

.1  liberty.  Hi-  wife  and  children  were  there  to  nerve  his  arm  with 
then-  love,  aud  to  remind  him  of  the  old  home  he  should  see  again  if  he 
conquered.  When  his  second  assailant  fell,  the  woman  clasped  her 
children  to  her  breast  aud  wept  for  joy.  But  it  was  only  a  tiv 
happiness.  The  captive  staggered  toward  her,  and  she  saw  tl 
liberty  he  had  earned  was  earned  too  late.  He  was  wounded  unto 
death.  Thus  the  lirst  act  closed  in  a  manner  which  was  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  manager  was  called  before  the  curtain  aud  returned  his 
thanks  for  the  honour  done  him,  in  a  speech  which  was  replete  with 
wit  aud  humour,  and  closed  by  hoping  that  his  humble  efforts  to  afford 
cheerful  aud  instructive  entertainment  would  continue  to  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  itomau  public. 

"  The  star  now  appeared,  aud  was  received  with  vociferous  applause 
and  the  simultaneous  waving  of  sixty  thousand  handkerchiefs.  -V 
Mareellus  Valerian  (stage  name — his  real  name  is  Smith)  is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  physical  development,  and  an  artist  of  rare  merit.  His 
management  of  the  battle-axe  is  wonderful.  His  gaiety  aud  his  play- 
fulness are  irresistible,  in  his  comic  parts,  and  yet  they  are.  inferior  to 
his  sublime  conceptions  in  the  grave  realm  of  tragedy.  When  his  axe 
was  describing  fiery  circles  about  the  heads  of  the  bewildered  barbarian^ 
in  exact  time  with  his  springing  body  and  his  prauciug  legs,  the  audience 
gave  way  to  uncontrollable  bursts  of  laughter;  but  when  the  back  of 
his  weapon  broke  the  skull  of  one  and  almost  at  thr  .at  its 

edge  clove  the  other's  body  in  twain,  the  howl  of  enthusiastic  applause 
that  shook  the  building  was  the  acknowledgment  of  a  critical  assemblage 
that  he  was  a  master  of  the  noblest  department  of  his  pr 
he  has  a  fault  (and  we  are  sorry  to  even  intimate  that  ho  has),  ii 
of  glancing  at  the  audience,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  exciting  in 
of  the  performance,  as  if  seeking  admiration.     The  pausing  in 
to  bow  when  bouquets  are  thrown  to  him.  is  also  iu  bad  i:< 
great  left-handed  combat  he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  the  aiidiei 
the  time,  inr-t,  ;ul  of  carving  his  ad\  <i  when  he 

flie   sophomores  and  was  dallying  with   the   freshman,    lie   stooped  and 
ued  a  bouquet  as  it  fell,  aud  offered   it  to   his  adversary  at  a  tiinw 
when   a   blow    was   descending   which   promised   favounti 
death-warrant.      Such   levity   is  proper  enough   in   the   pruvin> 
no  doubt,  but  it  ill  suits  the  dignity  of  the  metropolis.     \\ 
our  young  friend  will  r, -marks  in  good  part,  f or  v.  .• 

them  sol,-|y  I'm-  i  All  who  know  u>: 

e  at  times  justly  severe  upon  tigers  and  martyi 
tioually  offend  gladiators. 

"The   Infant  Prodigy  performed  wonders.     Ho  overcame  his  four 
tiger-whelps  with  case,  aud  with  uo  other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  a 
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I  portion  of  his  scalp.  The  General  Slaughter  was  rendered  with  a 
faithfulness  to  details  which  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  late 
participants  in  it. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  last  night's  performances  shed  honour  not  only 
upon  the  management,  but  upon  the  city  that  encourages  and  sustains 
such  wholesome  and  instructive  entertainments.  We  would  simply 
suggest  that  the  practice  of  vulgar  young  boys  in  the  gallery  of  shying 
peanuts  and  paper  pellets  at  the  tigers,  and  saying  'Hi-yi!'  and  mani- 
festing approbation  or  dissatisfaction  by  such  observations  as  'Bully  for 
the  lion ! '  'Go  it,  Gladdy ! '  '  Boots ! '  '  Speech ! '  '  Take  a  walk  round 
the  block ! '  and  so  on,  are  extremely  reprehensible,  when  the  Emperor 
in  present,  and  ought  to  be  stopped  by  the  police.  Several  times  last 
night,  when  the  supernumeraries  entered  the  arena  to  drag  out  the 
bodies,  the  young  ruffians  in  the  gallery  shouted,  '  Supe  !  supe ! '  and 
also,  '  Oh,  what  a  coat ! '  and  '  Why  don't  you  pad  them  shanks  ? '  and 
made  use  of  various  other  remarks  expressive  of  derision.  These  things 
are  very  annoying  to  the  audience. 

"A  matinee  for  the  little  folks  is  promised  for  this  afternoon,  on 
which  occasion  several  martyrs  will  be  eaten  by  the  tigers.  The 
regular  performance  will  continue  every  night  till  further  notice. 
Material  change  of  programme  every  evening.  Benefit  of  Valerian, 
Tuesday,  sgth,  if  he  lives." 

I  have  been  a  dramatic  critic  myself,  in  my  time,  and  I 
was  often  surprised  to  notice  how  much  more  I  knew 
about  Hamlet  than  Forrest  did ;  and  it  gratifies  me  to 
observe,  now,  how  much  better  my  brethren  of  ancient 
times  knew  how  a  broad-sword  battle  ought  to  be  fought 
than  the  gladiators. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

SO  far,  good.  If  any  man  has  a  right  to  feel  proud 
of  himself  and  satisfied,  surely  it  is  I.  For  I  have 
written  about  the  Coliseum,  and  the  gladiators,  the 
martyrs,  and  the  lions,  and  yet  have  never  once  used 
the  phrase  "  butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday."  I  am 
the  only  free  white  man  of  mature  age  who  has  accom- 
plished this  since  Byron  originated  the  expression. 

Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  sounds  well  for 
the  first  seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  thousand  times  one 
sees  it  in  print,  but  after  that  it  begins  to  grow  tiresome. 
I  find  it  in  all  the  books  concerning  Rome ;  and  here 
latterly  it  reminds  me  of  Judge  Oliver.  Oliver  was  a 
young  lawyer,  fresh  from  the  schools,  who  had  gone  out 
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to  the  deserts  of  Nevada  to  begin  life.  He  found  that 
country,  and  our  ways  of  life  there,  in  tliose  early  d 
different  from  life  in  New  England  or  Paris.  But  he  put 
on  a  woollen  shirt  and  strapped  a  navy  revolver  to  his 
person,  took  to  the  bacon  and  beans  of  the  country, 
determined  to  do  in  Nevada  as  Nevada  did.  Oliver 
accepted  the  situation  so  completely  that  although  he  must 
have  sorrowed  over  many  of  his  trials,  he  never  com- 
plained— that  is,  he  never  complained  but  once.  He,  two 
others,  and  myself,  started  to  the  new  silver  mines  in  the 
Humboldt  mountains  —  he  to  be  Probate  Judge  of 
Humboldt  county,  and  we  to  mine.  The  distance  was 
two  hundred  miles.  It  was  dead  of  winter.  We  bought 
a  two-horse  waggon,  and  put  eighteen  hundred  pounds  of 
bacon,  flour,  beans,  blasting-powder,  picks  and  shovels  in 
it;  we  bought  two  sorry-looking  Mexican  "  plugs,"  with 
tin:  hair  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  more  corners  on 
their  bodies  than  there  are  on  the  mosque  of  Omar ;  we 
hitched  up  and  started.  It  was  a  dreadful  trip;  but 
Oliver  did  not  complain.  The  horses  dragged  the  waggon 
two  miles  from  town,  and  then  gave  out.  Then  we  i 
pushed  the  waggon  seven  miles,  and  Oliver  moved  ahead 
and  pulled  the  horses  after  him  by  the  bits.  We  com- 
plained, but  Oliver  did  not.  The  ground  was  frozen,  and 
it  froze  our  backs  while  we  slept ;  the  wind  swept  across 
our  faces  and  froze  our  noses.  Oliver  did  not  complain. 
Five  days  of  pushing  the  waggon  by  day  and  freezing  by 
night  brought  us  to  the  bad  part  of  the  journey — the 
Forty  Mile  Desert,  or  the  Great  American  Desert,  if  you 
please.  Still  this  mildest-mannered  man  that  ever  was 
had  not  complained.  We  started  across  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  pushing  through  sand  that  had  no  bottom;  toil- 
ing all  day  long  by  the  wrecks  of  a  thousand  waggons,  the 
.skeletons  <>('  t"n  thousand  oxen;  by  waggon-tires  enough, 
to  hoop  the  Washington  Monument  to  the  top,  and  ox- 
chains  enough  to  girdle  Long  Island  ;  by  human  gr 
with  our  thmals  parched  always  with  thirst;  lips  1  • 

roiu    the   alkali  dust  ;    hungry,   perspiring,   and 
very  weary  that  when  we  dropped    in  the   sand  every  iil'ty 
yards  to  rest  the  horses,  we  could  hardly  keep  from  going 
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to  sleep — no  complaints  from  Oliver  :  none  the  next  morn- 
ing at  three  o'clock,  when  we  go'c  across,  tired  to  death. 
Awakened  two  or  three  nights  afterward  at  midnight,  in  a 
narrow  canon,  by  the  snow  falling  on  our  faces,  and 
appalled  at  the  imminent  danger  of  being  "  snowed  in," 
we  harnessed  up  and  pushed  on  till  eight  in  the  morning, 
passed  the  "  Divide,"  and  knew  we  were  saved.  No  com- 
plaints. Fifteen  days  of  hardship  and  fatigue  brought  us 
to  the  end  of  the  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  Judge  had 
not  complained.  We  wondered  if  any  thing  could 
exasperate  him.  We  built  a  Humbolclt  house.  It  is 
done  in  this  way :  You  dig  a  square  in  the  steep  base  of 
the  mountain,  and  set  up  two  uprights  and  top  them  with 
two  joists.  Then  you  stretch  a  great  sheet  of  "  cotton 
domestic"  from  the  point  where  the  joists  join  the  hill-side 
down  over  the  joists  to  the  ground ;  this  makes  the  roof 
and  the  front  of  the  mansion  ;  the  sides  and  back  are  the 
dirt  walls  your  digging  has  left.  A  chimney  is  easily 
made  by  turning  up  one  corner  of  the  roof.  Oliver  was 
sitting  alone  in  this  dismal  den  one  night  by  a  sage-brush 
fire,  writing  poetry  ;  he  was  very  fond  of  digging  poetry 
out  of  himself — or  blasting  it  out  when  it  came  hard.  He 
heard  an  animal's  footsteps  close  to  the  roof;  a  stone  or 
two  and  some  dirt  came  through  and  fell  by  him.  He 
grew  uneasy  and  said,  "  Hi ! — clear  out  from  there,  can't 
you!"  from  time  to  time.  But  by  and  by  he  fell  asleep  where 
he  sat,  and  pretty  soon  a  mule  fell  down  the  chimney ! 
The  fire  flew  in  every  direction,  and  Oliver  went  over 
backwards.  About  ten  nights  after  that  he  recovered 
confidence  enough  to  go  to  writing  poetry  again.  Again 
he  dozed  off  to  sleep,  and  again  a  mule  fell  down  the 
chimney.  This  time,  about  half  of  that  side  of  the  house 
came  in  with  the  mule.  Struggling  to  get  up,  the  mule 
kicked  the  candle  out  and  smashed  most  of  the  kitchen 
furniture,  and  raised  considerable  dust.  These  violent 
awakenings  must  have  been  annoying  to  Oliver,  but  he 
never  complained.  He  moved  to  a  mansion  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canon,  because  he  had  noticed  the 
mules  did  not  go  there.  One  night,  about  eight  o'clock, 
he  was  endeavouring  to  finish  his  poem  when  a  stone 
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rolled  in — then  a  hoof  appeared  below  the  canvas — then 
part  of  a  cow — the  after  part.  He  leaned  back  in  dread 
and  shouted  "  Hooy !  hooy !  get  out  of  this!"  and  the 
cow  struggled  manfully — lost  ground  steadily — dirt  and 
dust  streamed  down,  and  before  Oliver  could  get  well 
away,  the  entire  cow  crashed  through  on  to  the  table  and 
made  a  shapeless  wreck  of  everything ! 

Then,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  I  think  Oliver  com- 
plained. He  said — 

"  This  thing  is  growing  monotonous  /" 

Then  he  resigned  his  judgeship  and  left  Humboldt 
county.  "  Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday"  has 
grown  monotonous  to  me. 

In  this  connexion  I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  Michael 
Angelo  Buonarotti.  I  used  to  worship  the  mighty  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo — that  man  who  was  great  in  poetry, 
painting,  sciilpture,  architecture — great  in  everything  he 
undertook.  But  I  do  not  want  Michael  Angelo  for  breakfast 
— for  luncheon — for  dinner — for  tea — for  supper — for  be- 
tween meals.  I  like  a  change  occasionally.  In  Genoa  he 
designed  everything ;  in  Milan  he  or  his  pupils  designed 
everything ;  he  designed  the  Lake  of  Como ;  in  Padua, 
Verona,  Venice,  Bologna,  who  did  we  ever  hear  of,  from 
guides,  but  Michael  Angelo  ?  In  Florence  he  painted 
everything,  designed  everything,  nearly,  and  what  he  did 
not  design  he  used  to  sit  on  a  favourite  stone  and  look  at, 
and  they  showed  us  the  stone.  In  Pisa  he  designed  every- 
thing but  the  old  shot-tower,  and  they  would  have  attri- 
buted that  to  him  if  it  had  not  been  so  awfully  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  lie  designed  the  piers  of  Leghorn  and  the 
custom-house  regulations  of  Civita  Vecchia.  But  hero — 
here  it  is  frightful.  He  designed  St.  Peter's  ;  he  designed 
the  Pope ;  he  designed  the  Pantheon,  the  uniform  of  the 
PoprV  soldiers,  the  Tiber,  the  Vatican,  the  Coliseum,  the 
Capitol,  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  Barberini  Palace,  St. 
John  Lateran,  the  Campagna,  the  Appian  Way,  the  S 
Hills,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima — the  eternal  bore  designed  the  Eternal 
City,  and  unless  all  men  and  books  do  lie,  he  painted 
everything  in  it !  Dan  said  the  other  day  to  the  guide, 
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"  Enough,  enough,  enough  !  Say  no  more !  Lump  the 
whole  thing !  say  that  the  Creator  made  Italy  from 
designs  by  Michael  Angelo  !" 

I  never  felt  so  fervently  thankful,  so  soothed,  so  tranquil, 
so  filled  with  a  blessed  peace,  as  I  did  yesterday,  when  I 
learned  that  Michael  Angelo  was  dead. 

But  we  have  taken  it  out  of  this  guide.  He  has 
marched  us  through  miles  of  pictures  and  sculpture  in 
the  vast  corridors  of  the  Vatican ;  and  through  miles  of 
pictures  and  sculpture  in  twenty  other  places ;  he  has 
shown  us  the  great  picture  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
frescoes  enough  to  fresco  the  heavens — pretty  much  all 
done  by  Michael  Angelo.  So  with  him  we  have  played 
that  game  which  has  vanquished  so  many  guides  for  us — 
imbecility  and  idiotic  questions.  These  creatures  never 
suspect ;  they  have  no  idea  of  a  sarcasm. 

He  shows  us  a  figure  and  says :  "  Statoo  brunzo." 
(Bronze  statue.) 

We  look  at  it  indifferently  and  the  doctor  asks :  "  By 
Michael  Angelo  ?" 

"  No — not  know  who." 

Then  he  shows  us  the  ancient  Roman  Forum.  The 
doctor  asks  :  "  Michael  Angelo  ?" 

A  stare  from  the  guide.  "  No — thousan'  year  before 
he  is  born." 

Then  an  Egyptian  obelisk.    Again  :  "  Michael  Angelo  ?" 

"  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  genteelrnen !  Zis  is  two  thousan'  year 
before  he  is  born  !" 

He  grows  so  tired  of  that  unceasing  question  sometimes, 
that  he  dreads  to  show  us  anything  at  all.  The  wretch 
has  tried  all  the  ways  he  can  think  of  to  make  us  com- 
prehend that  Michael  Angelo  is  only  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  a  part  of  the  world,  but  somehow  he  has  not 
succeeded  yet.  .  Relief  for  overtasked  eyes  and  brain  from 
study  and  sight-seeing  is  necessary,  or  we  shall  become 
idiotic  sure  enough.  Therefore  this  guide  must  continue 
to  suffer.  If  he  does  not  enjoy  it,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him.  We  do. 

In  this  place  I  may  as  well  jot  down  a  chapter  con- 
cerning those  necessary  nuisances,  European  guides. 

P    2 
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Many  a  man  has  wished  in  his  heart  he  could  do  without 
his  guide  ;  but  knowing  he  could  not,  has  wished  he  could 
get  some  amusement  out  of  him  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
affliction  of  his  society.  We  accomplished  this  ' 
matter,  and  if  our  experience  can  be  made  useful  to  others 
they  are  welcome  to  it. 

Guides  know  about  enough  English  to  tangle  cv 
thing  up  so  that  a  man  can  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of 
it.  They  know  their  story  by  heart — the  history  of  every 
statue,  painting,  cathedral  or  other  wonder  they  show  you. 
They  know  it  and  tell  it  as  a  parrot  would — and  it'  you 
interrupt,  and  throw  them  off  the  track,  they  have  to  go 
back  and  begin  over  again.  All  their  lives  long  they  are 
employed  in  showing  strange  things  to  foreigners  and 
listening  to  their  bursts  of  admiration.  It  is  human  nature 
to  take  delight  in  exciting  admiration.  It  is  what  pro: 
children  to  say  "  smart"  things,  and  do  absurd  ones,  and 
in  other  ways  "  show  off"  when  company  is  present.  It  is 
what  makes  gossips  turn  out  in  rain  and  storm  to  go  and 
be  the  first  to  tell  a  startling  bit  of  news.  Think,  then, 
what  a  passion  it  becomes  with  a  guide,  whose  privilege 
it  is  every  day  to  show  to  strangers  wonders  that  throw 
them  into  perfect  ecstasies  of  admiration  !  He  gets  so 
that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  live  in 
atmosphere.  After  we  discovered  this,  we  never  went  into 
ecstasies  any  more — we  never  admired  anything — we 
never  showed  any  but  impassible  faces  and  stupid  in- 
difference in  the  presence  of  the  sublimest  wonders  a  guide 
had  to  display.  We  had  found  their  weak  point  \\  .,> 
have  made  good  use  of  it  ever  since.  We  have  made 
some  of  those  people  savage  at  times,  but  we  have  never 
lost  our  own  serenity. 

The  doctor  asks  the  questions  generally,  because  he  can 
keep  his  countenance,  and  look  more  like  an  inspired  idiot, 
and  throw  more  imbecility  into  the  tone  of  his  voice  than 
any  man  that  lives.  It  conies  natural  to  him. 

The  guides  in  Genoa  are  delighted  to  si-cure  an  American 
party,  because  Americans  so  much  wonder,  and  deal  so 
much  in  sentiment  and  emotion  before  any  relic  of 
Columbus.  Our  guide  there  fidgeted  about  us  if  he  had 
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swallowed  a  spring  mattrass.     He  was  full  of  animation — 
full  of  impatience.     He  said — 

"  Come  wis  me,  genteelmen ! — come !  I  show  you  ze 
letter  writing  by  Christopher  Colombo  ! — write  it  himself! 
— write  it  wis  his  own  hand  ! — come  !" 

He  took  us  to  the  municipal  palace.  After  much  im- 
pressive fumbling  of  keys  and  opening  of  locks,  the  stained 
and  aged  document  was  spread  before  us.  The  guide's 
eyes  sparkled.  He  danced  about  us  and  tapped  the 
parchment  with  his  finger. 

"  What  I  tell  you,  genteelmen  !  Is  it  not  so  ?  See  ! 
handwriting  Christopher  Colombo! — write  it  himself!" 

We  looked  indifferent  —  unconcerned.  The  doctor 
examined  the  document  very  deliberately,  during  a 
painful  pause. — Then  he  said,  without  any  show  of 
interest — 

"Ah — Ferguson — what — what  did  you  say  was  the 
name  of  the  party  who  wrote  this  ?" 

"  Christopher  Colombo !  ze  great  Christopher  Co- 
lombo !" 

Another  deliberate  examination. 
"Ah — did  he  write  it  himself,  or — or  how?" 
"He  write  it    himself! — Christopher    Colombo!    he's 
own  handwriting,  write  by  himself!" 

Then  the  doctor  laid  the  document  down  and  said — 
"  Why,  I  have  seen  boys    in  America  only  fourteen 
years  old  that  could  write  better  than  that." 

"  But  zis  is  ze  great  Christo " 

"  I  don't  care  who  it  is  !  It's  the  worst  writing  I  ever 
saw.  Now  you  mustn't  think  you  can  impose  on  us  be- 
cause we  are  strangers.  We  are  not  fools,  by  a  good 
deal.  If  you  have  got  any  specimens  of  penmanship  of 
real  merit,  trot  them  out ! — and  if  you  haven't,  drive 
on  !" 

We  drove  on.  The  guide  was  considerably  shaken  up, 
but  he  made  one  more  venture.  He  had  something 
which  he  thought  would  overcome  us.  He  said — 

"  Ah,  genteelmen,  you  come  wis  me  !  I  show  you 
beautiful,  O,  magnificent  bust  Christopher  Colombo  I— 
splendid,  grand,  magnificent  1" 
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He  brought  us  before  the  beautiful  bust — for  it  teas 
beautiful — and  sprang  back  and  struck  an  attitude. 

"Ah,    look,    genteelmen  !  —  beautiful,    grand,  —  i 
Christopher    Colombo !  —  beautiful   bust,    beautiful   pe- 
destal!" 

The  doctor  put  up  his  eye-glass — procured  for  such 
occasions. 

"Ah — what  did  you  say  this  gentleman's  name 

"  Christopher  Colombo  !  —  ze  great  Christopher  Co- 
lombo !" 

"Christopher  Colombo — the  great  Christopher  Co- 
lombo. Well,  what  did  he  do  ?" 

"  Discover  America !  —  discover  America.  Oh,  ze 
devil !" 

"  Discover  America.  No — that  statement  will  hardly 
wash.  We  are  just  from  America  ourselves.  We  heard 
nothing  about  it.  Christopher  Colombo — pleasant  name 
— is — is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Oh,  corpo  di  Baccho  ! — three  hundred  year  !" 

"  What  did  he  die  of?" 

"  I  do  not  know  ! — I  cannot  tell." 

"Small-pox,  think?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  genteelmen  ! — I  do  not  know  what  he 
die  of!" 

"  Measles,  likely  ?" 

"  Maybe — maybe — I  do  not  know — I  think  he  die  of 
somethings." 

"  Parents  living  ?" 

"  Im-posseeble !" 

"  Ah — which  is  the  bust  and  which  is  the  pedestal  ?" 

"  S;mta  Maria  ! — c/x  ze  bust ! — ;i»  •/.>>.  ]><  <K  >lal  !'' 

"  Ah,  I  see,  I  see — happy  combination — very  happy 
combination,  indeed.  Is — is  this  the  first  time  this  gentle- 
man was  ever  on  a  bust  ?" 

That  joke   was   lost  on  the    foreigner — guides  cannot 
r  the  subtleties  of  the  American  joke. 

We    have   made   it  interesting  to  this  Roman    guiue. 

rday  we  spent  three   or  four  hours  in  the  A'atican, 

again,    that   wonderful   world   of  curi<  \Ve    eanie 

very  near   expressing  interest,  sometimes — even  admira- 
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tion — it  was  very  hard  to  keep  from  it.  We  succeeded 
though.  Nobody  else  ever  did  in  the  Vatican  museums. 
The  guide  was  bewildered — non-plussed.  He  walked  his 
legs  off,  nearly,  hunting  up  extraordinary  things,  and  ex- 
hausted all  his  ingenuity  on  us,  but  it  was  a  lailure  ;  we 
never  showed  any  interest  in  anything.  He  had  reserved 
what  he  considered  to  be  his  greatest  wonder  till  the  last 
— a  royal  Egyptian  mummy,  the  best  preserved  in  the 
world  perhaps.  He  took  us  there.  He  felt  so  sure 
this  time,  that  some  of  his  old  enthusiasm  came  back  to 
him — 

"  See,  genteelmen  ! — Mummy  !     Mummy  !" 

The  eye-glass  came  up  as  calmly,  as  deliberately  as 
ever. 

"Ah — Ferguson — what  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
the  gentleman's  name  was  ?" 

"  Name  ?  —  he  got  no  name !  —  Mummy !  — 'Gyptian 
mummy !" 

"  Yes,  yes.     Born  here  ?" 

"  No  !     'Gyptian  mummy  !"j 

"  Ah,  just  so.     Frenchman,  I  presume  ?" 

"No  !  —  not  Frenchman,  not  Roman  !  —  born  in 
Egypta!" 

"  Born  in  Egypta.  Never  heard  of  Egypta  before. 
Foreign  locality,  likely.  Mummy — mummy.  How  calm 
he  is — how  self-possessed.  Is,  ah — is  he  dead  ?" 

"  Oh,  sacre  bleu,  been  dead  three  thousan'  year !" 

The  doctor  turned  on  him  savagely — 

"  Here,  now,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  conduct  as 
this  !  Playing  us  for  Chinamen  because  we  are  strangers 
and  trying  to  learn  !  Trying  to  impose  your  vile  second- 
hand carcasses  on  MS  / — thunder  and  lightning,  I've  a 
notion  to — to — if  you've  got  a  nice  fresh  corpse,  fetch 
him  out ! — or  by  George  we'll  brain  you  !" 

We  make  it  exceedingly  interesting  for  this  Frenchman. 
However,  he  has  paid  us  back,  partly,  without  knowing 
it.  He  came  to  the  hotel  this  morning  to  ask  if  we  were 
up,  and  he  endeavoured  as  well  as  he  could  to  describe 
us,  so  that  the  landlord  would  know  which  persons  he 
meant.  He  finished  with  the  casual  remark  that  we  were 
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lunatics.     The  observation  was  so  innocent  and  so  honest 
that  it  amounted  to  a  very  good  thing  for  a  guide  to  say. 

There  is  one  remark  (already  mentioned),  which  never 
yet  has  failed  to  disgust  these  guides.  We  use  it  always, 
when  we  can  think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  After  they 
have  exhausted  their  enthusiasm  pointing  out  to  us  and 
praising  the  beauties  of  some  ancient  bronze  image  or 
broken-legged  statue,  we  look  at  it  stupidly  and  in  silence 
for  five,  ten,  fifteen  minntes — as  long  as  we  can  hold  oiit, 
in  fact — and  then  ask — 

"  Is— is  he  dead  ?" 

That  conquers  the  serenest  of  them.  It  is  not  what  they 
are  looking  for — especially  a  new  guide.  Our  Roman 
Ferguson  is  the  most  patient,  unsuspecting,  long-suffering 
subject  we  have  had  yet.  We  shall  be  sorry  to  part  with 
him.  We  have  enjoyed  his  society  very  much.  We 
trust  he  has  enjoyed  ours,  but  we  are  harassed  with 
doubts. 

We  have  been  in  the  catacombs.  It  was  like  going 
down  into  a  very  deep  cellar,  only  it  was  a  cellar  which 
had  no  end  to  it.  The  narrow  passages  are  roughly  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  on  each  hand,  as  you  pass  along,  the  hollowed 
shelves  are  carved  out,  from  three  to  fourteen  deep ;  each 
held  a  corpse  once.  There  are  names,  and  Christian 
symbols,  and  prayers,  or  sentences  expressive  of  Christian 
hopes,  carved  upon  nearly  every  sarcophagus.  The  dates 
belong  away  back  in  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  of 
course.  Here,  in  these  holes  in  the  ground,  the  first 
Christians  sometimes  burrowed  to  escape  persecution. 
They  crawled  out  at  night  to  get  food,  but  remained  uin!.-r 
cover  in  the  daytime.  The  priest  told  us  that  St.  8< 
tian  lived  underground  for  some  time  while  he  was  being 
hunted  ;  he  went  out  one  day,  and  the  soldiery  discovered 
aiul  shot  him  to  deatli  with  arrows.  Five  or  six  of  the 
earlier  Popes — those  who  reigned  about  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago — held  their  papal  courts  and  advised  with  their 

y  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.    During  seventeen  } 
— from  A. i).   235  to  A.D.  252 — the  Popes   did  not  ai 
above  ground.    Four  were  raised  to  the  great  office  during 
that  period.    Four  years  apiece  or  thereabouts.    It  is  very 
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suggestive  of  the  unhealthiness  of  underground  grave- 
yards as  places  of  residence.  One  Pope  afterward  spent 
his  entire  pontificate  in  the  catacombs  —  eight  years. 
Another  was  discovered  in  them  and  murdered  in  the 
episcopal  chair.  There  was  no  satisfaction  in  being  a 
Pope  in  those  days.  There  were  too  many  annoyances. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  catacombs  under  Rome, 
i  adi  with  its  maze  of  narrow  passages  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  each  other,  and  each  passage  walled  to  the  top 
witli  scooped  graves  its  entire  length.  A  careful  estimate 
makes  the  length  of  the  passages  of  all  the  catacombs  com- 
bined foot  up  nine  hundred  miles,  and  their  graves  number 
seven  millions.  We  did  not  go  through  all  the  passages 
of  all  the  catacombs.  We  were  very  anxious  to  do  it,  and 
made  the  necessary  arrangements,  but  our  too  limited  time 
obliged  us  to  give  up  the  idea.  So  we  only  groped 
through  the  miserable  labyrinth  of  St.  Callixtus,  under 
the  Church  of  St.  Sebastian.  In  the  various  catacombs 
are  small  chapels  rudely  hewn  in  the  stones,  and  here  the 
early  Christians  often  held  their  religious  services  by  dim, 
ghostly  lights.  Think  of  mass  and  a  sermon  away  down 
in  those  tangled  caverns  under  ground  ! 

In  the  catacombs  were  buried  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Agnes, 
and  several  other  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  saints.  In 
the  catacomb  of  St.  Callixtus,  St.  Bridget  used  to  remain 
long  hours  in  holy  contemplation,  and  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  was  wont  to  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer  there.  It 
was  also  the  scene  of  a  very  marvellous  thing. 

"  Here  the  heart  of  St.  Philip  Neri  was  so  inflamed  with  divine  love 
as  to  burst  his  ribs." 

I  find  that  grave  statement  in  a  book  published  in  New 
York  in  18 $8,  and  written  by  "  Rev.  William  II.  Neligan, 
LL.D.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Member  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Therefore  I 
believe  it.  Otherwise  I  could  not.  Under  other  circum- 
stances I  should  have  felt  a  curiosity  to  know  what  Philip 
had  for  dinner. 

This  author  puts  my  credulity  on  its  mettle  every  now 
and  then.  He  tells  of  one  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius  whose 
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house  in  Eome  he  visited  ;  he  visited  only  the  house — the 
priest  lias  been  dead  two  hundred  years.  He  says  the 
Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  this  saint.  Then  he  continues — 

"  His  tongue  and  his  heart,  which  were  found  after  nearly  a  century 
to  be  whole,  when  the  body  was  disinterred  before  his  canonization, 
uiv  still  preserved  in  a  glass-case,  and  after  two  centuries  the  h 
still  whole.   "\Vheu  the  French  troops  came  to  Eome,  and  when  Pius  VII. 
was  carried  away  prisoner,  blood  dropped  from  it.'' 

To  read  that  in  a  book  written  by  a  monk  far  back  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  would  surprise  no  one ;  it  would  sound 
natural  and  proper ;  but  when  it  is  seriously  statr-d  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  a  man  of  finished 
education,  an  LL.D.,  M.A.,  and  an  Archaeological  mag- 
nate, it  sounds  strangely  enough.  Still  I  would  gladly 
change  my  unbelief  for  Neligan's  faith,  and  let  him  make 
the  conditions  as  hard  as  he  pleased. 

The  old  gentleman's  undoubting,  unquestioning  sim- 
plicity has  a  rare  freshness  about  it  in  these  matter-of-fact 
railroading  and  telegraphing  days.  Hear  him,  concerning 
the  church  of  Ara  Cceli : — 

"  In  the  roof  of  the  church,  directly  above  the  high  altar,  is  engraved, 
'  Kegina  Cceli  laetare  Alleluia.'    In  the  sixth  century  Rome  was  visited  by  a 
fearful  pestilence.     Gregory  the  Great  urged  the  people  to  do  penance, 
and  a  general  procession  was  formed.     It  was  to  proceed  from  Ara 
Cceli  to  St.  Peter's.    As  it  passed  before  the  mole  of  Adrian,  now  the 
Castlo  of  St.  Angelo,  the  sound  of  heavenly  voices  was  heard  singing 
(it  was  Easter  morn),  '  Kegina  Call,  laetare !  alleluin !  quia  quern  i>; 
portare,  alleluia  !  resurrexit  sicut  dixit;  alleluia.1'     The  Pontiff,  carrying 
in  his  hands  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin  (which  is  over  the  high  alt 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke),  answered,  with  the  astonished 
people,  '  Ora  pro  nobis  D<  urn,  alMuia!'     At  the  same  time  an  aiu 
seen  to  put  up  a  sword  in  a  scabbard,  and  the  pestilence  ceased  ou  the 
same  day.     There  are  four  circumstances  which  confirm*  this  in 
the  annual  procession  which  takes  place  in  the  western  church  > 

f  St.  Murk;  the  statue  of  St.  Michael,  placed  ou  the  mole  of 
Adrian,  which  has  since  that  time  been  called  the  Castle  of  St.  \ 
the  antiphoii  ]Jegina  Cceli,  which  the  Catholic   church   sings   during 
paschal  time  ;  and  the  inscription  in  the  church." 


•  Tho  italics  axe  mine. — M.  T, 
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"T^ROM  the  sanguinary  sports  of  the  Holy  Inquisition ; 
.  -L  the  slaughter  of  the  Coliseum  ;  and  the  dismal  tombs 
of  the  Catacombs,  I  naturally  pass  to  the  picturesque 
horrors  of  the  Capuchin  Convent.  We  stopped  a  moment 
in  a  small  chapel  in  the  Church  to  admire  a  picture  of  St. 
Michael  vanquishing  Satan — a  picture  which  is  so  beauti- 
ful that  I  cannot  but  think  it  belongs  to  the  reviled 
'•  1  Renaissance"  notwithstanding  I  believe  they  told  us  one 
of  the  ancient  old  masters  painted  it  —  and  then  we 
descended  into  the  vast  vault  underneath. 

Here  was  a  spectacle  for  sensitive  nerves  !  Evidently 
the  old  masters  had  been  at  work  in  this  place.  There 
were  six  divisions  in  the  apartment,  and  each  division  was 
ornamented  with  a  style  of  decoration  peculiar  to  itself — 
and  these  decorations  were  in  every  instance  formed  of 
human  bones  !  There  were  shapely  arches,  built  wholly 
of  thigh  bones ;  there  were  startling  pyramids,  built 
wholly  of  grinning  skulls  ;  there  were  quaint  architectural 
structures  of  various  kinds,  built  of  shin  bones  and  the 
bones  of  the  arm ;  on  the  wall  were  elaborate  frescoes, 
whose  curving  vines  were  made  of  knotted  human  vertebrae ; 
whose  delicate  tendrils  were  made  of  sinews  and  tendons ; 
whose  flowers  were  formed  of  knee-caps  and  toe-nails. 
Every  lasting  portion  of  the  human  frame  was  represented 
in  these  intricate  designs  (they  were  by  Michael  Angelo, 
I  think),  and  there  was  a  careful  finish  about  the  work, 
and  an  attention  to  details  that  betrayed  the  artist's  love 
of  his  labours  as  well  as  his  schooled  ability.  I  asked  the 
good-natured  monk  who  accompanied  us  who  did  this  ? 
And  he  said,  "  We  did  it"  —  meaning  himself  and  his 
brethren  upstairs.  I  could  see  that  the  old  friar  took  a 
high  pride  in  his  curious  show.  We  made  him  talkative 
by  exhibiting  an  interest  we  never  betrayed  to  guides. 

"  Who  Avere  these  people  ?" 

"  We — upstairs — -Monks  of  the  Capuchin  order — iny 
brethren." 
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"  How  many  departed  monks  were  required  to  uphol- 
ster these  six  pai-lours  ?" 

"These  arc  the  bones  of  four  thousand." 

"It  took  a  long  time  to  get  enough  ?" 

"Many,  many  centuries." 

"Their  different  parts  are  well  separated — skulls  in  one 
room,  legs  in  another,  ribs  in  another — there  would  be 
stirring  times  here  for  a  while  if  the  last  trump  should 
blow.  Some  of  the  brethren  might  get  hold  of  the  wrong 
leg,  in  the  confusion,  and  the  wrong  skull,  and  find  them- 
selves limping,  and  looking  through  eyes  that  were  wider 
apart  or  closer  together  than  they  were  used  to.  You 
cannot  tell  any  of  these  parties  apart,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  many  ot  them." 

He  put  his  finger  on  a  skull.  "  This  was  Brother 
Anselmo — dead  three  hundred  years — a  good  man.'' 

He  touched  another.  "  This  was  Brother  Alexander — 
dead  two  hundred  and  eighty  years.  This  was  Brother 
Carlo — dead  about  as  long." 

Then  he  took  a  skull  and  held  it  in  his  hand,  and  looked 
reflectively  upon  it,  after  the  manner  of  the  gravedigger 
when  he  discourses  of  Yorick. 

"  This,"  he  said,  "  was  Brother  Thomas.  He  was  a 
young  prince,  the  scion  of  a  proud  house  that  traced  its 
lineage  back  to  the  grand  old  days  of  Koine  well  nigh  two 
thousand  years  ago.  lie  loved  beneath  his  estate.  His 
family  persecuted  him  ;  persecuted  the  girl  as  well.  They 
drove  her  from  Rome ;  he  followed ;  he  sought  her  far 
ami  wide  ;  lie  found  no  trace  of  her.  He  came  back  and 
offered  his  broken  heart  at  our  altar  and  his  weary  life  to 
the  service  of  God.  But  look  you.  Shortly  his  father 
died,  and  likewise  his  mother.  The  girl  returned,  re- 
joicing. She  sought  everywhere  for  him  whose  eyes  had 
used  to  look  tenderly  into  hers  out  of  this  poor  skull, 
but  she  could  not  find  him.  At  last,  in  this  coarse  garb 
we  wear,  she  ivo ionised  him  in  the  street.  He  knew  her. 
It  was  too  late.  He  fell  where  he  stood.  They  took  him 
up  and  brought  him  here.  II-1  never  spoke  afterv. 
AVithin  the  week  he  died.  You  can  see  the  colour  of  his 
hair — faded,  somewhat — by  this  thin  shred  that  clings 
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still  to  the  temple.  "  This,"  [taking  up  a  thigh  bone,] 
"  was  his.  The  veins  of  this  leaf  in  the  decorations  over 
your  head  were  his  finger-joints,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
year  ago." 

This  business-like  way  of  illustrating  a  touching  story  of 
the  heart  by  laying  the  several  fragments  of  the  lover 
before  us  and  naming  them,  was  as  grotesque  a  perfor- 
mance, and  as  ghastly,  as  any  I  ever  witnessed.  I  hardly 
knew  whether  to  smile  or  shudder.  There  are  nerves  and 
muscles  in  our  frames  whose  functions  and  whose  methods 
of  working  it  seems  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  describe  by  cold 
physiological  names  and  surgical  technicalities,  and  the 
monk's  talk  suggested  to  me  something  of  this  kind. 
Fancy  a  surgeon,  with  his  nippers  lifting  tendons,  muscles, 
and  such  things  into  view,  out  of  the  complex  machinery 
of  a  corpse,  and  observing,  "  Now  this  little  nerve  quivers 
— the  vibration  is  imparted  to  this  muscle — from  here  it  is 
passed  to  this  fibrous  substance  ;  here  its  ingredients  are 
separated  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  blood — one  part 
goes  to  the  heart  and  thrills  it  with  what  is  popularly 
termed  emotion,  another  part  follows  this  nerve  to  the 
brain  and  communicates  intelligence  of  a  startling  charac- 
ter— the  third  part  glides  along  this  passage  and  touches 
the  spring  connected  with  the  fluid  receptacles  that  lie  in 
the  rear  of  the  eye.  Thus,  by  this  simple  and  beautiful 
process,  the  party  is  informed  that  his  mother  is  dead,  and 
he  weeps."  Horrible  ! 

I  asked  the  monk  if  all  the  brethren  upstairs  expected 
to  be  put  in  this  place  when  they  died.  He  answered 
quietly — 

"  We  must  all  lie  here  at  last." 

See  what  one  can  accustom  himself  to. — The  reflection 
that  he  must  some  day  be  taken  apart  like  an  engine  or  a 
clock,  or  like  a  house  whose  owner  is  gone,  and  worked  up 
into  arches  and  pyramids  and  hideous  frescoes,  did  not 
distress  this  monk  in  the  least.  I  thought  he  even  looked 
as  if  he  were  thinking,  with  complacent  vanity,  that  his 
own  skull  would  look  well  on  top  of  the  heap,  and  his  own 
ribs  add  a  charm  to  the  frescoes  which  possibly  they  lacked 
at  present. 
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Here  and  there,  in  ornamental  alcoves,  stretched  upon 
beds  of  bones,  lay  dead  and  dried-up  monks,  with  lank 
frames  dressed  in  the  black  robes  one  sees  ordinarily  upon 
priests.     We  examined  one  closely.      The   skinny  1: 
were  clasped  upon  the  breast ;   two  lustreless  tufts  of  hair 
stuck  to  the   skull ;   the  skin  was  brown  and  sunken  ;   it 
stretched  tightly  over  the   cheek-bones   and  made,   them 
stand  out  sharply ;  the  crisp  dead  eyes  were  deep  in  the 
sockets;   the  nostrils  were  painfully  prominent,  the  <•: 
the  nose   being  gone ;    the  lips  had   shrivelled  away 
the  yellow  teeth  :   and  brought  down  to  us  through  the 
circling  years,  and  petrified  there,  was  a  weird  laugh  a  full 
century  old  ! 

It  was  the  jolliest  laugh,  but  yet  the  most  dreadful,  that 
one  can  imagine.     Surely,  I  thought,  it  must  have  1>. 
most  extraordinary  joke  this  veteran   produced  with  his 
latest  breath,  that  he  has  not  got  done  laughing  at  it  yet. 
At  this  moment  I  saw  that   the   old   instinct  v, . 
upon  the  boys,  and  I  said   we   had  better  hurry  to  St. 
Peter's.     They  were  trying  to  keep  from  asking,  "  Is — is 
he  dead  ?" 

It  makes  me  dizzy  to  think  of  the  Vatican — of  its  wil- 
derness   of   statues,    paintings,   and    curiosities    of   , 
description  and  every  age.      The  "old  masters''  (espt 
in   sculpture)    fairly  swarm   there.      I  cannot  write  about 
the  Vatican.      I  think  I  shall  never  remember  anything  I 
eaw  there  distinctly  but  the  mummies,  and  the  "Trans- 
figuration," by   Raphael,  and  some  other  things  it  is  not 
•u  now.     I  shall  remember  the  ''Trans- 
figuration'' partly  because  it  was   placed   in  a  room  almost 
by  itself;   partly  because  it  is  acknowledged   by  all    • 
the  fir.-t.  oil    painting  in  the  world;    and   partly  be<-r 

wonderfully    beautiful.      The    colours   are    fresh   and 
rich,  the  "expression,"  I  am  told,  i.s  line,  the  •'  feclii; 
lively,  the  "  to;  profound,  and 

the  width  is   a!>out   four  and  a  half  feet,  I  should  j 
It  is  a  picture  that  really  holds  one's  attention  : 

It  is  fine  enough  to  be  a  7,'  .      A 

remark   I   made  a  while  ago    suggests   a  thought — and    a 
hope.     Is  it  not  possible  that  the  reason  I  find  such  charms 
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in  this  picture  is  because  it  is  out  of  the  crazy  chaos  of 
the  galleries  ?  If  some  of  the  others  were  set  aparf,  might 
not  they  be  beautiful  ?  If  this  were  set  in  the  midst  of 
.  the  tempest  of  pictures  one  finds  in  the  vast  galleries  of 
the  Roman  palaces,  would  I  think  it  so  handsome  ?  If  up 
to  this  time  I  had  seen  only  one  "  old  master"  in  each 
palace,  instead  of  acres  and  acres  of  walls  and  ceilings 
fairly  papered  with  them,  might  I  not  have  a  more  civilized 
opinion  of  the  old  masters  than  I  have  now  ?  I  think  so. 
When  I  was  a  schoolboy  and  was  to  have  a  new  knife,  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  as  to  which  was  the  prettiest 
in  the  show-case,  and  I  did  not  think  any  of  them  were 
particularly  pretty ;  and  so  I  chose  with  a  heavy  heart. 
But  when  I  looked  at  my  purchase,  at  home,  where  no 
glittering  blades  came  into  competition  with  it,  I  was 
astonished  to  see  how  handsome  it  was.  To  this  day  my 
new  hats  look  better  out  of  the  shop  than  they  did  in  it 
with  other  new  hats.  It  begins  to  dawn  upon  me  now, 
that  possibly  what  I  have  been  taking  for  uniform  ugliness 
in  the  galleries  may  be  uniform  beauty  after  all.  I 
honestly  hope  it  is,  to  others,  but  certainly  it  is  not  to  me. 
Perhaps  the  reason  I  used  to  enjoy  going  to  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  in  New  York  was  because  there  were  but  a 
few  hundred  paintings  in  it,  and  it  did  not  surfeit  me  to 
go  through  the  list.  I  suppose  the  Academy  was  bacon 
and  beans  in  the  Forty  Mile  Desert,  and  a  European 
gallery  is  a  state  dinner  of  thirteen  courses.  One  leaves 
no  sign  after  him  of  the  one  dish,  but  the  thirteen  frighten 
away  his  appetite  and  give  him  no  satisfaction. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  certain  of,  though.  With  all 
the  Michael  Angelos,  the  Raphaels,  the  Guides,  and  the 
other  old  masters,  the  sublime  history  of  Rome  remains 
unpainted  !  They  painted  Virgins  enough,  and  Popes 
enough,  and  saintly  scarecrows  enough,  to  people  Paradise 
almost,  and  these  things  are  all  they  did  paint.  "  Nero 
fiddling  o'er  burning  Rome,"  the  assassination  of  Caesar, 
the  stirring  spectacle  of  a  hundred  thousand  people  bend- 
ing forward  with  rapt  interest,  in  the  Coliseum,  to  see  two 
skilful  gladiators  hacking  away  each  other's  lives,  a  tiger 
springing  upon  a  kneeling  martyr — these  and  a  thousand 
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other  matters  which  we  read  of  with  a  living  interest,  must 
be  sought  for  only  in  books — not  among  the  rubbish  lelt 
by  the  old  masters — who  are  no  more,  I  have  the  sat : 
tion  of  informing  the  public. 

They  did  paint,  and  they  did  carve  in  marble,  one 
historical  scene,  and  one  only  (of  any  great  historical  con- 
sequence). And  what  was  it,  and  why  did  they  choose  it 
particularly?  It  was  the  "Rape  of  the  Sabines,"  and 
they  chose  it  for  the  legs  and  busts. 

I  like  to  look  at  statues,  however,  and  I  like  to  look  at 
pictures  also — even  of  monks  looking  up  in  sacred  ecs: 
and  monks  looking  down  in  meditation,  and  monks  skir- 
mishing for  something  to  eat — and  therefore  I  drop  ill 
nature  to  thank  the  papal  government  for  so  jealously 
guarding  and  so  industriously  gathering  up  these  things ; 
and  for  permitting  me,  a  stranger,  and  not  an  en: 
friendly  one,  to  roam  at  will  and  unmolested  among  them, 
charging  me  nothing,  and  only  requiring  that  I  shall 
behave  myself  simply  as  well  as  I  ought  to  behave  in  any 
other  man's  house.  I  thank  the  Holy  Father  right  heartily, 
and  I  wish  him  long  life  and  plenty  of  happiness. 

The  Popes  have  long  been  the  patrons  and  preservers  of 
art,  just  as  our  new  practical  Republic  is  the  encourager 
and  upholder  of  mechanics.  In  their  Vatican  is  stored  up 
all  that  is  curious  and  beautiful  in  art;  in  our  Patent 
Office  is  hoarded  all  that  is  curious  or  useful  in  mechanics. 
When  a  man  invents  a  new  style  of  horse-collar  or  dis- 
covers a  new  and  superior  method  of  telegraphing,  our 
government  issues  a  patent  to  him  that  is  worth  a  fortune; 
when  a  man  digs  up  an  ancient  statue  in  the  Campagna, 
the  Pope  gives  him  a  fortune  in  gold  coin.  We  can  make 
something  of  a  guess  at  a  man's  character  by  the  style  of 
s  on  his  face.  The  Vatican  and  the  Patent 
Ollicc  are  governmental  noses,  and  they  bear  a  deal  of 
character  about  them. 

The  guide  showed  us  a  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  said  looked  so  damaged  and  rusty — so 
like  the  (iud  of  the  Vagabonds — because  it  had  but  re- 
cently been  dug  up  in  the  Campagna.  He  asked  how  much 
we  supposed  this  Jupiter  was  worth  ?  I  replied,  with  in- 
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telligent  promptness,  that  he  was  probably  worth  about 
four  dollars — maybe  ibur  and  a  half.  "  A  hundred 
thousand  dollars !"  Ferguson  said.  Ferguson  said  further, 
that  the  Pope  permits  no  ancient  work  of  this  kind  to 
leave  his  dominions.  He  appoints  a  commission  to  exa- 
mine discoveries  like  this  and  report  upon  the  value ; 
then  the  Pope  pays  the  discoverer  one-half  of  that  assessed 
value,  and  takes  the  statue.  He  said  this  Jupiter  was  dug 
from  a  field  which  had  just  been  bought  for  thirty-six 
thousand  dollars,  so  the  first  crop  was  a  good  one  for  the 
new  farmer.  I  do  not  know  whether  Ferguson  always 
tells  the  truth  or  not,  but  I  suppose  he  does.  I  know  that 
an  exorbitant  export  duty  is  exacted  upon  all  pictures 
painted  by  the  old  masters,  in  order  to  discourage  the 
sale  of  those  in  the  private  collections.  I  am  satis- 
fied also  that  genuine  old  masters  hardly  exist  at  all 
in  America,  because  the  cheapest  and  most  insignificant 
of  them  are  valued  at  the  price  of  a  fine  farm.  I  pro- 
posed to  buy  a  small  trifle  of  a  Raphael  myself,  but 
the  price  of  it  was  eighty  thousand  dollars,  the  export 
duty  would  have  made  it  considerably  over  a  hundred, 
and  so  I  studied  on  it  awhile  and  concluded  not  to 
take  it. 

I  wish  here  to  mention  an  inscription  I  have  seen,  before 
I  forget  it — 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth  TO  MEN 
OF  GOOD  WILL  !"  It  is  not  good  scripture,  but  it  is  sound 
Catholic  and  human  nature. 

This  is  in  letters  of  gold  around  the  apsis  of  a  mosaic 
group  at  the  side  of  the  scalci  santa,  church  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  the  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  the  Catholic 
churches  of  the  world.  The  group  represents  the  Saviour, 
N.  Peter,  Pope  Leo,  St.  Silvester,  Constantine  and  Charle- 
magne. Peter  is  giving  the  pallium  to  the  Pope,  and  a 
standard  to  Charlemagne.  The  Saviour  is  giving  the  keys 
to  St.  Silvester,  and  a  standard  to  Constantine.  No  prayer 
is  offered  to  the  Saviour,  who  seems  to  be  of  little  impor- 
j  tance  anywhere  inliome;  but  an  inscription  below  says, 
"  Hlessed  Peter,  give  life  to  Pope  Leo  and  victory  to  King 
Charles."1  It  does  not  say,  "  Intercede  for  us,  through  the 
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Saviour,  with   the  Father,  for  this  boon,"   but  "  Blessed 
Peter,  give  it  us." 

In  all  seriousness — without  meaning  to  be  frivolous — 
without  meaning  to  be  irreverent,  and  more  than  all, 
without  meaning  to  be  blasphemous, — I  state  as  my  simple 
deduction  from  the  things  I  have  seen  and  the  things  I 
have  heard,  that  the  Holy  Personages  rank  thus  in  Rome : 

First — "The  Mother  of  God" — otherwise  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Second— The  Deity. 

Third— Peter. 

Fourth — Some  tAvelve  or  fifteen  canonized  Popes  and 
martyrs. 

Fifth — Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour — (but  always  as  an 
infant  in  arms.) 

I  may  be  wrong  in  this — my  judgment  errs  often,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  other  men's — but  it  is  my  judgment,  be 
it  good  or  bad. 

Just  here  I  will  mention  something  that  seems  curious 
to  me.  There  are  no  "Christ's  Churches"  in  Rome,  and 
no  "  Churches  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  I  can  discover. 
There  are  some  four  hundred  churches,  but  about  a 
fourth  of  them  seemed  to  be  named  for  the  Madonna  and 
St.  Peter.  There  are  so  many  named  for  Mary  that  they 
have  to  be  distinguished  by  all  sorts  of  affixes,  if  I  under- 
stand the  matter  rightly.  Then  we  have  churches  of  St. 
Louis,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Calixtus,  St.  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina,  St.  Lorenzo  in  Dainaso,  St.  Cecilia,  St.  Athana- 
sius,  St.  Philip  Neri,  St.  Catherine,  St.  Dominico,  and  a 
multitude  of  lesser  saints  whose  names  are  not  familiar  in 
the  world — and  away  down,  clear  out  of  the  list  of  the 
churches,  comes  a  couple  of  hospitals:  one  of  them  is 
named  for  the  Saviour  and  the  other  for  tl. 

Day  after  day  and  night  after  night  we  have  wand 

•4  the   crumbling  woncl  me;   d;vy  after  day 

an  1  .'  •  night  we  have  fed  upon  the  dust  and 

'•i-nturies — ha\  i  over  them  l>y 

irat   of   them    by    night,    till    someUm  s    we 

away  o;.  :id  growing  delaced 

and  i  .  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  iall  a  prey  to 
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some  antiquary,  and  be  patched  in  the  legs,  and  "re- 
stored" with  an  unseemly  nose,  and  labelled  wrong,  and 
dated  wrong,  and  set  up  in  the  Vatican  for  poets  to  drivel 
about  and  Vandals  to  scribble  their  names  011  for  ever  and 
for  evermore. 

But  the  surest  way  to  stop  writing  about  Eome  is  to 
stop.  I  wished  to  write  a  real  "  guide-book  "  chapter  on 
this  fascinating  city,  but  I  could  not  do  it,  because  I  luive 
felt  all  the  time  like  a  boy  in  a  candy-shop — there  was 
everything  to  choose  from,  and  yet  no  choice.  I  have 
drifted  along  hopelessly  for  a  hundred  pages  of  manuscript 
without  knowing  where  to  commence.  I  will  not  com- 
mence at  all.  Our  passports  have  been,  examined.  We 
•will  go  to  Naples. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HPHE  ship  is  lying  here  in  the  harbour  of  Naples — 
-*•  quarantined.  She  has  been  here  several  days  and 
will  remain  several  more.  We  that  came  by  rail  from 
Eome  have  escaped  this  misfortune.  Of  course  no  one  is 
allowed  to  go  on  board  the  ship  or  come  ashore  from  her. 
She  is  a  prison  now.  The  passengers  probably  spend  the 
long  blazing  days  looking  out  from  under  the  awnings  at 
Vesuvius  and  the  beautiful  city — and  in  swearing.  Think 
of  ten  days  of  this  sort  of  pastime  !  We  go  out  every 
day  in  a  boat  and  request  them  to  come  ashore.  It  soothes 
them.  We  lie  ten  steps  from  the  ship,  and  tell  them  how 
splendid  the  city  is ;  and  how  much  better  the  hotel  fare 
is  here  than  anywhere  else  in  Europe  ;  and  how  cool  it 
is ;  and  what  frozen  continents  of  ice  cream  there  are ; 
and  what  a  time  we  are  having  cavorting  about  the 
country  and  sailing  to  the  islands  in  the  Bay.  This  tran- 
quillizes them. 

ASCENT    OF    VESUVIUS. 

I  shall  remember  our  trip  to  Vesuvius  for  many  a  day 
— partly  because  of  its  sight-seeing  experiences,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  fatigue  of  the  journey.  Two  or  three  of 
us  had  been  resting  ourselves  among  the  tranquil  ajid 

Q2 
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beautiful  scenery  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  eighteen  miles 
out  in  the  harbour,  for  two  days;  we  called  it  "resting," 
but  I  do  not  remember  now  what  the  resting  consisted  of, 
for  when  we  got  back  to  Naples  we  had  not  slept  for 
forty-eight  hours.  We  were  just  about  to  go  to  bed  early 
in  the  evening,  and  catch  up  on  some  of  the  sleep  we  had 
lost,  when  we  heard  of  this  Vesuvius  expedition.  There 
was  to  be  eight  of  us  in  the  party,  and  we  were  to  leave 
Naples  at  midnight.  We  laid  in  some  provisions  for  the 
trip,  engaged  carriages  to  take  us  to  Annunciation,  and 
then  moved  about  the  city,  to  keep  awake,  till  twelve.  We 
got  away  punctually,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a 
half  arrived  at  the  town  of  Annunciation.  Annunciation 
is  the  very  last  place  under  the  sun.  In  other  towns  in 
Italy  the  people  lie  around  quietly  and  wait  for  you  to  ask 
them  a  question  or  do  some  overt  act  that  can  be  charged 
for ;  but  in  Annunciation  they  have  lost  even  that  frag- 
ment of  delicacy ;  they  seize  a  lady's  shawl  from  a  chair 
and  hand  it  to  her  and  charge  a  penny ;  they  open  a  car- 
riage door,  and  charge  for  it — shut  it  when  you  get  out, 
and  charge  for  it ;  they  help  you  to  take  off  a  duster — two 
cents ;  brush  your  clothes  and  make  them  worse  than 
they  were  before — two  cents ;  smile  upon  you — two  cents ; 
bow  with  a  lickspittle  smirk,  hat  in  hand — two  cents ; 
they  volunteer  all  information,  such  as  that  the  mules  will 
arrive  presently — two  cents — warm  day,  sir — two  cents — 
take  you  four  hours  to  make  the  ascent — two  cents.  And 
so  they  go.  They  crowd  you — infest  you — swarm  about 
you,  and  sweat  and  smell  offensively,  and  look  sneaking 
and  nu'un  and  obsequious.  There  is  no  office  too  degrading 
for  them  to  perform  for  money.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  find  out  anything  about  the  Tipper  classes  by  my 
own  observation,  but  from  what  I  hear  said  about  them,  I 
judge  that  what  they  lack  in  one  or  two  of  the  bad  traits 
'imiillt  havi-,  they  make  up  in  one  or  two  others  that 
are  worse.  How  the  people  beg ! — many  of  them  very 
well  dressed  too. 

I  said  I  knew  nothing  against  the  upper  classes  by  per- 
sonal observation.  I  must  recall  it.  I  had  forgotten. 
What  I  saw  their  bravest  and  their  fairest  do  last  night, 
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the  lowest  multitude  that  could  be  scraped  up  out  of  the 
purlieus  of  Christendom  would  blush  to  do,  I  think. 
They  assembled  by  hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  in  the 
great  Theatre  of  San  Carlo  to  do — what  ?  Why  simply 
to  make  fun  of  an  old  woman — to  deride,  to  hiss,  to  jeer 
at  an  actress  they  once  worshipped,  biit  whose  beauty  is 
faded  now,  and  whose  voice  has  lost  its  former  richness. 
Everybody  spoke  of  the  rare  sport  there  was  to  be.  They 
said  the  theatre  would  be  crammed  because  Frezzolini 
was  going  to  sing.  It  was  said  she  could  not  sing  well 
now;  but  then  the  people  liked  to  see  her,  anyhow. 
And  so  we  went.  And  every  time  the  woman  sang  they 
hissed  and  laughed — the  whole  magnificent  house — and  as 
soon  as  she  left  the  stage  they  called  her  on  again  with 
applause.  Once  or  twice  she  was  encored  five  and  six 
times  in  succession,  and  received  with  hisses  when  she 
appeared,  and  discharged  with  hisses  and  laughter  when 
she  had  finished — then  instantly  encored  and  insulted 
again!  And  how  the  high-born  knaves  enjoyed  it!  White- 
kidded  gentlemen  and  ladies  laughed  till  the  tears  came, 
and  clapped  their  hands  in  very  ecstasy  when  that  un- 
happy old  woman  would  come  meekly  out  for  the  sixth 
time,  with  uncomplaining  patience,  to  meet  a  storm  of 
hisses !  It  was  the  cruellest  exhibition — the  most  wanton, 
the  most  unfeeling.  The  singer  would  have  conquered 
an  audience  of  American  rowdies  by  her  brave,  unflinch- 
ing tranquillity  (for  she  answered  encore  after  encore,  and 
smiled  and  bowed  pleasantly,  and  sang  the  best  she  pos- 
sibly could,  and  went  bowing  off,  through  all  the  jeers 
and  hisses,  without  ever  losing  countenance  or  temper) ; 
and  surely  in  any  other  land  than  Italy  her  sex  and  her 
helplessness  must  have  been  an  ample  protection  to  her—- 
she could  have  needed  no  other.  Think  wluit  a  multitude 
of  small  souls  were  crowded  into  that  theatre  last  night. 
If  the  manager  could  have  filled  his  theatre  with  Neapo- 
litan souls  alone,  Avithout  the  bodies,  he  could  not  have 
cleared  less  than  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  What  traits 
of  character  must  a  man  have  to  enable  him  to  help  three 
thousand  miscreants  to  hiss,  and  jeer,  and  laugh  at  ono 
friendless  old  woman  and  shamefully  humiliate  her  ?  He 
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must  have  all  the  vile,  mean  traits  there  are.  My  obser- 
vation persuades  me  (I  do  not  like  to  venture  beyond  my 
own  personal  observation)  that  the  upper  classes  of  Naples 
possess  those  traits  of  character.  Otherwise  they  may  be 
very  good  people ;  I  cannot  say. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS COXTIXUED. 

In  this  city  of  Naples  they  believe  in  and  support  one 
of  the  wretchedest  of  all  the  religions  impostures  one  can 
find  in  Italy — the  miraculous  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius.  Twice  a  year  the  priests  assemble  ill  the 
people  at  the  Cathedral,  and  get  out  this  vial  of  clotted 
blood  and  let  them  see  it  slowly  dissolve  and  become 
liquid — and  every  day  for  eight  days  this  dismal  farce  is 
repeated,  while  the  priests  go  among  the  crowd  and  collect 
money  lor  the  exhibition.  The  first  day,  the  blood  liquefies 
in  forty-seven  minutes — the  church  is  crammed  then,  and 
time  must  be  allowed  the  collectors  to  get  around ;  after 
that  it  liquefies  a  little  quicker  and  a  little  quicker  every 
day,  as  the  houses  grow  smaller,  till  on  the  eighth  day, 
with  only  a  few  dozens  present  to  see  the  miracle,  it 
liquefies  in  four  minutes. 

And  here  also  they  used  to  have  a  grand  procession  of 
priests,  citizens,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  the  high  dignitaries 
oi  the  City  Government,  once  a  year,  to  shave  the  head  of 
a  made-up  Madonna — a  stuffed  and  painted  image,  like  a 
milliner's  dummy — whose  hair  miraculously  grew  and 
restored  itself  every  twelve  months.  They  still  kept  up 
having  procession  as  late  as  four  or  five  years  ago. 
It  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  church  that  pos- 
sessed the  remarkable  effigy,  and  the  ceremony  of  the 
public  barbering  of  her  was  always  carried  out  with 
the  greatest  possible  eclnt  and  display,  the  more  the 
the  more  excitement  there  was  about  it 
the  larger  the  crowds  it  drew  and  the  heavier  the 
iue3  it  produced;  but  at  last  a  day  came  when  the 
Pope  and  his  servants  were  unpopular  in  Naples,  and  the 
CJoviTiiment  stopped  the  Madonna's  Annual  show. 

There  we  have  two  specimens  of  these  Neapolitans — 
two  of  the  silliest  possible  frauds,  which  half  the  popula- 
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tion  religiously  and  faithfully  believed,  and  the  other  half 
either  believed  also  or  else  said  nothing  'about,  and  thus 
lent  themselves  to  the  support  of  the  imposture.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  to  think  the  whole  population  believed 
in  those  poor,  cheap  miracles — a  people  who  want  two 
cents  every  time  they  bow  to  you,  and  Avho  abuse  a 
woman,  are  capable  of  it,  I  think. 

ASCENT    OF    VESUVIUS CONTINUED. 

These  Neapolitans  always  ask  four  times  as  much 
money  as  they  intend  to  take,  but  if  you  give  them  what 
they  first  demand,  they  feel  ashamed  of  themselves  for 
aiming  so  low,  and  immediately  ask  more.  When  money 
is  to  be  paid  and  received,  there  is  always  some  vehement 
jawing  and  gesticulating  about  it.  One  cannot  buy  and 
pay  for  two  cents'  worth  of  clams  without  trouble  and  a 
quarrel.  One  "  course"  in  a  two-horse  carriage  costs  a 
franc — that  is  law ;  but  the  hackman  always  demands 
more,  on  some  pretence  or  other,  and  if  he  gets  it,  he 
makes  a  new  demand.  It  is  said  that  a  stranger  took  a 
one-horse  carriage  for  a  course — tariff,  half  a  franc.  He 
gave  the  man  five  francs  by  way  of  experiment.  He 
demanded  more,  and  received  another  franc.  Again  he 
demanded  more,  and  got  a  franc — demanded  more,  and  it 
was  refused.  He  grew  vehement — was  again  refused,  r.nd 
became  noisy.  The  stranger  said,  "  Well,  give  me  the 
seven  francs  again,  and  I  will  see  wnat  I  can  do;"  and 
when  he  got  them,  he  handed  the  hackman  half  a  franc, 
and  he  immediately  asked  for  two  cents  to  buy  a  drink 
with.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  prejudiced.  Perhaps 
I  am.  I  would  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were  not. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS CONTINUED. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  got  our  mules  and  horses, 
after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  bargaining  with  the  population 
of  Annunciation,  and  started  sleepily  xip  the  mountain, 
with  a  vagrant  at  each  mule's  tail  who  pretended  to  be 
driving  the  brute  along,  but  was  really  holding  on  and 
getting  himself  dragged  up  instead.  I  made  slow  head- 
way at  first,  but  I  began  to  get  dissatisfied  at  the  idea  of 
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paying  my  minion  five  francs  to  hold  my  mule  back  by  the 
tail  and  keep  him  from  going  up  the  hill,  and  so  I  dis- 
charged him.  I  got  along  faster  then. 

\Vo  had  one  magnificent  picture  of  Naples  from  a  high 
point  on  the  mountain  side.  We  saw  nothing  but  tin 
lamps,  of  course — two-thirds  of  a  circle,  skirting  the  p 
Bay — a,  necklace  of  diamonds  glinting  up  through  the 
darkness  from  the  remote  distance — less  brilliant  than  the 
stars  overhead,  but  more  softly,  richly  beautiful — and  over 
all  the  great  city  the  lights  crossed  and  recrossed  each 
other  in  many  and  many  a  sparkling  line  and  curve.  And 
back  of  the  town,  far  around  and  abroad  over  the  mile-; 
of  level  campagna,  were  scattered  rows,  and  circles,  and 
clusters  of  lights,  all  glowing  like  so  many  gems,  and 
marking  where  a  score  of  villages  were  sleeping.  About 
this  time,  the  fellow  who  was  hanging  on  to  the  tail  of  the 
horse  in  front  of  me  and  practising  all  sorts  of  unnecessary 
cruelty  upon  the  animal,  got  kicked  some  fourteen  i 
and  this  incident,  together  with  the  fairy  spectacle  of  the 
lights  far  in  the  distance,  made  me  serenely  happy,  and  I 
was  glad  I  started  to  Vesuvius. 

ASCENT  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS CONTINUED. 

This  subject  will  be  excellent  matter  for  a  chapter,  and 
to-morrow  or  next  day  I  will  write  it. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS — CONTINUED. 

"CEE  Naples  and  die."     Well,  I  do  not  know  that  one 

O    would  necessarily  die  alter  men  it,  but  to 

attempt  to  live  there   might   turn  out  a  little  differently. 

To  see  Naples  as  we  saw  it  in  the   early  dawn  from  far  up 

on    the  side  of  Vesuvius,  is    to  sen  a  picture  of  wonderful 

by.     At  tli;it  (list.-mce  its  dingy  buildings  looked  white 

• — and  so,  rank  nu    rank    of  balconies,  windows  and  i 

they  piled   themselves  up   from    the   blue   oceau  till  the 
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colossal  castle  of  St.  Elmo  topped  the  grand  white  pyramid 
and  gave  the  picture  symmetry,  emphasis,  and  complete- 
ness. And  when  its  lilies  turned  to  roses — when  it  blushed 
under  the  sun's  first  kiss — it  was  beautiful  beyond  all 
description.  One  might  well  say,  then,  "  See  Naples  and 
die."  The  frame  of  the  picture  was  charming,  itself.  In 
front,  the  smooth  sea — a  vast  mosaic  of  many  colours ; 
the  lofty  islands  swimming  in  a  dreamy  haze  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  at  our  end  of  the  city  the  stately  double  peak  of 
Vesuvius,  and  its  strong  black  ribs  and  seams  of  lava 
stretching  down  to  the  limitless  level  campngna — a  green 
carpet  that  enchants  the  eye  and  leads  it  on  and  on,  past 
clusters  of  trees,  and  isolated  houses,  and  snowy  villages, 
until  it  shreds  out  in  a  fringe  of  mist  and  general  vague- 
ness far  away.  It  is  from  the  Hermitage,  there  on  the 
side  of  Vesuvius,  that  one  should  "  see  Naples  and  die." 

But  do  not  go  within  the  walls  and  look  at  it  in  detail. 
That  takes  away  some  of  the  romance  of  the  thing.  The 
people  are  filthy  in  their  habits,  and  this  makes  filthy 
streets  and  breeds  disagreeable  sights  and  smells.  There 
never  was  a  community  so  prejudiced  against  the  cholera 
as  these  Neapolitans  are.  But  they  have  good  reason  to 
be.  The  cholera  generally  vanquishes  a  Neapolitan  when 
it  seizes  him,  because,  you  understand,  before  the  doctor 
can  dig  through  the  dirt  and  get  at  the  disease  the  man 
dies.  The  upper  classes  take  a  sea-bath  every  day,  and 
are  pretty  decent. 

The  streets  are  generally  about  wide  enough  for  one 
waggon,  and  how  they  do  swarm  with  people  !  It  is 
Broadway  repeated  in  every  street,  in  every  court,  in 
every  alley  !  Such  masses,  such  throngs,  such  multitudes 
of  hurrying,  bustling,  struggling  humanity  !  We  never 
saw  the  like  of  it,  hardly  even  in  New  York,  I  think. 
There  are  seldom  any  sidewalks,  and  when  there  are,  they 
are  not  often  wide  enough  to  pass  a  man  on  without 
caroming  on  him.  So  everybody  walks  in  the  street — 
and  where  the  street  is  wide  enough,  carriages  are  for 
ever  dashing  along.  Why  a  thousand  people  are  not  run 
over  and  crippled  every  day  is  a  mystery  that  no  man  can 
solve. 
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But  if  there  is  an  eighth  wonder  in  the  world,  it  must 
be  the  dwelling-houses  of  Naples.  I  honestly  believe  a 
good  majority  of  them  are  a  hundred  feet  high  !  And 
the  solid  brick  Avails  are  seven  feet  through.  You  go  up 
nine  nights  of  stairs  before  you  get  to  the  "  first"  floor. 
No,  not  nine,  but  there  or  thereabouts.  There  is  a  little 
birdcage  of  an  iron  railing  in  front  of  every  window 
clear  "away,  up,  iip,  up,  among  the  eternal  clouds,  where 
the  roof  is.  and  there  is  always  somebody  looking  out  of 
every  window — people  of  ordinary  size  looking  out  from 
the  first  floor,  people  a  shade  smaller  from  the  second, 
people  that  look  a  little  smaller  yet  from  the  third — and 
from  thence  upward  they  grew  smaller  and  smaller  by  a 
regularly  graduated  diminution,  till  the  folks  in  the  top- 
most windows  seem  more  like  birds  in  an  uncommonly 
tall  martin-box  than  anything  else.  The  perspective  of 
one  of  these  narrow  cracks  of  streets,  with  its  rows  of 
tall  houses  stretching  away  till  they  come  together  in  the 
distance  like  railway  tracks  ;  its  clothes-lines  crossing  over 
at  all  altitudes  and  waving  their  bannered  raggedness 
the  swarms  of  people  below  ;  and  the  white-dressed  women 
perched  in  balcony  railings  all  the  way  from  the  pavement 
up  to  the  heavens — a  perspective  like  that  is  really  worth 
going  into  Neapolitan  details  to  see. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS CONTINUED. 

Naples,  with  its  immediate  suburbs,  contains  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  I   am  sai 
it  covers  no  more  ground  than    an  American  city  of 
hundred  and   fifty  thousand.      It  reaches    up   into   the  air 
infinitely  higher  than  three  American  cities,   though,   and 
there  is  where  the   secret   of  it  lies.      I  will  observe 
in  passing,  that  the  contrasts  between  opulence  and  po\ 
and    maL'iii licence   and    misery,   are    more    frequent    and 
more  striking   in    Xaples    than  in   Paris  even.      One  > 
go   to  the  1'xiis  de    lloulogne  to   see   fashionable  dr< 
splendid  equi  ]>a<_'es  and  stunning  liveries,  and  to  the    Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoiue    to   see  vice,    misery,  hunger,  rags,  dirt 
— but   in  the  thoroughfares    of  Naples  these  things  arc    all 
mixed  together.     Naked  boys  of  uine  years  and  the  limey- 
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dressed  children  of  luxury ;  shreds  and  tatters,  and  brilliant 
uniforms ;  jackass-carts  and  state-carriages ;  beggars, 
princes  and  bishops,  jostle  each  other  in  every  street.  At 
six  o'clock  every  evening  all  Naples  turns  out  to  drive  on 
the  llidere  di  Chiaja  (whatever  that  may  mean) ;  and  for 
two  hours  one  may  stand  there  and  see  the  motliest  and 
the  worst  mixed  procession  go  by  that  ever  eyes  beheld, 
princes  (there  are  more  princes  than  policemen  in  Naples 
— the  city  is  infested  with  them) — princes  who  live  up 
seven  flights  of  stairs  and  don't  own  any  principalities,  will 
keep  a  carriage  and  go  hungry ;  and  clerks,  mechanics, 
milliners,  and  strumpets  will  go  without  their  dinners  and 
squander  the  money  on  a  hack-ride  in  the  Chiaja ;  the 
rag-tag  and  rubbish  of  the  city  stack  themselves  up,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  or  thirty,  on  a  rickety  little  go-cart 
hauled  by  a  donkey  not  much  bigger  than  a  cat,  and  they 
drive  in  the  Chiaja;  dukes  and  bankers,  in  sumptuous 
carriages  and  with  gorgeous  drivers  and  footmen,  turn 
out  also,  and  so  the  furious  procession  goes.  For  two 
hours  rank  and  wealth  and  obscurity  and  poverty  clatter 
along  side  by  side  in  the  wild  procession,  and  then  go 
home  serene,  happy,  covered  with  glory  ! 

I  was  looking  at  a  magnificent  marble  staircase  in  the 
King's  palace,  the  other  day,  which,  it  was  said,  cost  five 
million  francs,  and  I  suppose  it  did  cost  half  a  million, 
maybe.  I  felt  as  though  it  must  be  a  fine  thing  to  live 
in  a  country  where  there  was  such  comfort  and  such 
luxury  as  this.  And  then  I  stepped  out  musing,  and 
almost  walked  over  a  vagabond  who  was  eating  his  dinner 
on  the  kerbstone — a  piece  of  bread  and  a  bunch  of  grapes. 
When  I  found  that  this  mustang  was  clerking  in  a  fruit 
establishment  (he  had  the  establishment  along  with  him  in 
a  basket),  at  two  cents  a  day,  and  that  he  had  no  palace  at 
home  where  he  lived,  I  lost  some  of  my  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning the  happiness  of  living  in  Italy. 

This  naturally  suggests  to  me  a  thought  about  wages 
here.  Lieutenants  in  the  army  get  about  a  dollar  a  day,  and 
common  soldiers  a  couple1  of  cents.  I  only  know  one  clerk 
— he  gets  four  dollars  a  month.  Printers  get  six  dollars 
and  a  half  a  month,  but  I  have  heard  of  a  foreman  who  gets 
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thirteen.  To  be  growing  suddenly  and  violently  rich,  as 
this  man  is,  naturally  makes  him  a  bloated  aristocrat. 
The  airs  he  puts  on  are  insufferable. 

And  speaking  of  wages  reminds  me  of  prices  of  mer- 
chandise. In  Paris  you  pay  twelve  dollars  a  dozen  for 
Jouvin's  best  kid  gloves ;  gloves  of  about  as  good  quality 
sell  here  at  three  or  four  dollars  a  dozen.  You  pay  five 
and  six  dollars  a  piece  for  fine  linen  shirts  in  Paris ;  here 
and  in  Leghorn  you  pay  two  and  a  half.  In  Marseilles 
you  pay  forty  dollars  for  a  first-class  dress  coat,  made  by 
a  good  tailor,  but  in  Leghorn  you  can  get  a  full  dress  suit 
for  the  same  money.  Here  you  get  handsome  business 
suits  at  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  and  in  Leghorn  you 
can  get  an  overcoat  for  fifteen  dollars  that  would  cost  you 
seventy  in  New  York.  Fine  kid  boots  are  worth  eight  dollars 
in  Marseilles,  and  four  dollars  here.  Lyons  velvets  rank 
higher  in  America  than  those  of  Genoa.  Yet  the  bulk  of 
Lyons  velvets  you  buy  in  the  States  are  made  in  Genoa, 
and  imported  into  Lyons,  where  they  receive  the  Lyons 
stamp,  and  are  then  exported  to  America.  You  can  buy 
enough  velvet  in  Genoa  for  twenty-five  dollars  to  make  a 
live  hundred  dollar  cloak  in  New  York — so  the  ladies  tell 
me.  Of  course  these  things  bring  me  back,  by  a  natural 
and  easy  transition,  to  the 

ASCENT   OF   VESUVIUS — CONTINUED. 

And  thus  the  wonderful  Blue  Grotto  is  suggested 
me.     It  is  situated   on    the  Island  of  Capri,  twenty-t\ 
miles  from  Naples.     We  chartered  a  little  steamer, 
went  out  there.     Of  course,  the  police  boarded  us, 
put  us  through  a  health   examination,  and  inquired  int 
our  politics,   before  they  would   let  us  land.     The 
these  little  insect    Governments   put  on  are  in    the 
degree  ridiculous.     They  even  put  a  policeman  on  be 
of  our  boat  to  keep  an  eye  on  us  as  long  as  we  were  in 
Capri  dominions.      They  thought  we  wanted  to  steal 
grotto,  I  suppose.     It  was  worth  stealing.     The  entrai 
to  the  cave  is  four  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  and  is 
the  face  of  a  lofty  perpendicular  cliff — the  sea  wall.     Yc 
enter  in  small  boats,  and  a  tight  squeeze  it  is  too.     Yc 
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•cannot  go  in  at  all  when  the  tide   is  up.     Once  within 

:you  find  yourself  in  an  arched  cavern  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  long,  one  hundred  and  twenty  wide,  and 
about  seventy  high.  How  deep  it  is  no  man  knows. 
It  coes  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  waters  of 
this  placid  subterranean  lake  are  the  brightest,  loveliest 
blue  that  can  be  imagined.  They  are  as  transparent  as 

•plate  glass,  and  their  colouring  would  shame  the  richest 
sky  that  ever  bent  over  Italy.  No  tint  could  be  more 
ravishing,  no  lustre  more  superb.  Throw  a  stone  into  the 
water,  and  the  myriad  of  tiny  bubbles  that  are  created 
flash  out  a  brilliant  glare  like  blue  theatrical  fires.  Dip 
an  oar,  and  its  blade  turns  to  a  splendid  frosted  silver, 

;  tinted  with  blue.  Let  a  man  jump  in,  and  instantly  he 
is  cased  in  an  armour  more  gorgeous  than  ever  kingly 
Crusader  wore. 

Then  we  went  to  Ischia,  but  I  had  already  been  to  that 
island,  and  tired  myself  to  death  "  resting"  a  couple  of 
days  and  studying  human  villany,  with  the  landlord  of 
the  Grande  Sentinelle  for  a  model.  So  we  went  to  Procida, 
and  from  thence  to  Pozzuoli,  where  St.  Paul  landed  after 
he  sailed  from  Samos.  I  landed  at  precisely  the  same 
spot  where  St.  Paul  landed,  and  so  did  Dan  and  the 
others.  It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence.  St.  Paul 
preached  to  these  people  seven  days  before  he  started  to 
Rome. 

Nero's  Baths,  the  ruins  of  Baia;,  the  Temple  of  Serapis  ; 
Cumae,  where  the  Cumaean  Sybil  interpreted  the  oracles,  the 
Lake  Agnano,  with  its  ancient  submerged  city  still  visible 
far  down  in  its  depths — these,  and  a  hundred  other  points 
of  interest,  we  examined  with  critical  imbecility,  but  the 
Grotto  of  the  Dog  claimed  our  chief  attention,  because  we 
had  heard  and  read  so  much  about  it.  Everybody  has 
written  about  the  Grotto  del  Cane  and  its  poisonous 
vapours,  from  Pliny  down  to  Smith,  and  every  tourist  has 
held  a  dog  over  its  floor  by  the  legs  to  test  the  capabilities 
of  the  place.  The  dog  dies  in  a  minute  and  a  half ;  a 
chicken  instantly.  As  a  general  thing,  strangers  who 
crawl  in  there  to  sleep  do  not  get  up  until  they  are  called ; 
and  then  they  don't  either.  The  stranger  that  ventures 
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to  sleep  there  takes  a  permanent  contract.     I  longed  to  see 
this  grotto.     I  resolved  to  take  a  dog  and  hold  him  my 
suffocate  him  a  little,  and  time  him  ,  suffocate  him 
more,   and  then  finish  him.     We   reached  the  grot; 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
make  the  experiments.     But  now  an  important  difficulty 
presented  itself;  we  had  no  dog. 

ASCENT  OF  VESUVIUS CONTINUED. 

At  the  Hermitage  we  were  about  fifteen  or  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  thus  far  a  portion  of  the 
ascent  had  been  pretty  abrupt.  For  the  next  two  mile 
road  was  a  mixture — sometimes  the  ascent  was  abrupt  and 
sometimes  it  was  not ;  but  one  characteristic  it  possessed  all 
the  time — without  failure — without  modification — it  was 
all  uncompromisingly  and  unspeakably  infamous.     It  v 
rough,  narrow  trail,  and  led   over   an   old  lava   flow — a 
black  ocean  which  was  tumbled  into  a  thousand  fan: 
shapes — a  wild  chaos  of  ruin,  desolation,  and  barrenn< 
a  wilderness  of  billowy  upheavals,  of  furious  whirlpools, 
of  miniature  mountains   rent   asunder  —  of  gnarled  and 
knotted,  wrinkled  and  twisted   masses  of  blackness,   that 
mimicked  branching  roots,  great  vines,  trunks  of  tre° 
interlaced  and  mingled  together ;  and  all  these  weird  ph.- 
all  this  turbulent  panorama,  all  this  stormy,  far- stretching 
waste   of  blackne.-s,    with    its    thrilling   suggestivrr.< 
life,   of  action,  of  boiling,    surging,    furious  motion 
petrified ! — all  stricken  dead  and  cold  in  the  instant  of  its 
maddest  rioting  ! — fettered,  paralysed,  and  left  to  glower 
at  heaven  in  impotent  rage  lor  evermore! 

Finally,  we   stood  in    a   level,   narrow  valley  (a  valley 
that  had  been  created  by  the  terrific  march   of  som> 
time  irruption)  and  on  either  hand  towered  the  two 
peaks  of  Vesuvius.     The  one   we    had   to  climb — tli< 
that  contains     the    active   volcano — seemed   about    • 
hundred  or  one  thousand  feet  high,  and  looked  alnu>- 
straight-up-and-down  for  any  man  to  climb,  and  certainly 
no  mule  could  climb  it  with  a   man  on  his  back.     Fe 
tin -e  native  pirates  will  carry  you  to  the  top  in  a  .- 
chair  if  you  wi>h  it,  l.i;:  ;hey  were  to  slip  and  let 

you  fall,  is  it  likely  that  you  would  ever   stop  rolling  ? 
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Not  this  side  of  eternity  perhaps.  We  left  the  mules, 
sharpened  our  finger  nails,  and  began  the  ascent  I  have 
been  writing  about  so  long  at  twenty  minutes  to  six  in 
the  morning.  The  path  led  straight  up  a  rugged  sweep 
of  loose  chunks  of  pumice-stone,  and  for  about  every  two 
steps  forward  we  took,  we  slid  back  one.  It  was  so  exces- 
sively steep  that  we  had  to  stop  every  fifty  or  sixty  steps, 
and  rest  a  moment.  To  see  our  comrades  we  had  to  look 
very  nearly  straight  up  at  those  above  us,  and  very  nearly 
straight  down  at  those  below.  We  stood  on  the  summit  at 
last — it  had  taken  an.  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  make 
the  trip. 

What  we  saw  there  was  simply  a  circular  crater — a 
circular  ditch,  if  you  please — about  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  four  or  five  hundred  feet  wide,  whose  inner  wall 
was  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  the  centre  of 
the  great  circus  ring  thus  formed  was  a  torn  and  ragged 
upheaval  a  hundred  feet  high,  all  snowed  over  with  a 
sulphur  crust  of  many  and  many  a  brilliant  and  beautiful 
colour,  and  the  ditch  enclosed  this  like  the  moat  of  a 
castle,  or  surrounded  it  as  a  little  river  does  a  little  island, 
if  the  simile  is  better.  The  sulphur  coating  of  that 
island  was  gaudy  in  the  extreme — ail  mingled  together  in 
the  richest  confusion  were  red,  blue,  brown,  black, 
yellow,  white — I  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  colour,  or 
shade  of  a  colour,  or  combination  of  colours,  unrepresented ; 
and  when  the  sun  bur.st  through  the  morning  mists  and 
fired  this  tinted  magnificence,  it  topped  imperial  Vesuvius 
like  a  jewelled  crown  ! 

The  crater  itself — the  ditch — was  not  so  variegated  in 
colouring,  but  yet,  in  its  softness,  richness,  and  unpreten- 
tious elegance,  it  was  more  charming,  more  fascinating  to 
the  eye.  There  was  nothing  "  loud"  about  its  well-ored 
and  well-dressed  look.  Beautiful  ?  One  could  stand  and 
look  down  upon  it  for  a  week  without  getting  tired  of  it. 
It  had  the  semblance  of  a  pleasant  meadow,  whose  slender 
grasses  and  whose  velvety  mosses  were  frosted  with  a 
shining  dust,  and  tinted  with  palest  green  that  deepened 
gradually  to  the  darkest  hue  of  the  orange  leaf,  and 
deepened  yet  again  into  gravest  brown,  then  laded  into 
orange,  then  into  brightest  gold,  and  culminated  in  the 
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delicate  pink  of  a  new-blown  rose.  Where  portions  of 
the  meadow  had  sunk,  and  where  other  portions  had  been 
broken  up  like  an  ice-floe,  the  cavernous  openings  of  the 
one,  and  the  ragged  upturned  edges  exposed  by  the  other, 
were  hung  with  a  lacework  of  soft-tinted  crystals  of 
sulphur  that  changed  their  deformities  into  quaint  shapes 
and  figures  that  were  full  of  grace  and  beauty. 

The  walls  of  the  ditch  were  brilliant  with  yellow  banks 
of  sulphur  and  with  lava  and  pumice-stone  of  many 
colours.  No  fire  was  visible  anywhere,  but  gusts  of 
sulphurous  steam  issued  silently  and  invisibly  from  a 
thousand  little  cracks  and  fissures  in  the  crater,  and  were 
•wafted  to  our  noses  with  every  breeze.  But  so  loi:  t 
we  kept  our  nostrils  buried  in  our  handkerchiefs  there 
was  small  danger  of  suffocation. 

Some  of  the  boys  thrust  long  slips  of  paper  down  into 
holes  and  set  them  on  fire,  and  so  achieved  the  glory  of 
lighting  their  cigars  by  the  flames  of  Vesuvius,  and  others 
cooked  eggs  over  fissures  in  the  rocks  and  were  happy. 

The  view  from  the  summit  would  have  been  superb 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  sun  could  only  pierce  the 
mists  at  long  intervals.  Thus  the  glimpses  we  had  of 
the  grand  panorama  below  were  only  fitful  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

THE    DESCENT. 

The  descent  of  the  mountain  was  a  labour  of  only  four 
minutes.     Instead  of  stalking   down  the  rugged  patli  we 
.ided,  we  chose  one  which  was  bedded  knee-deep  in 
loose  ashes,  and  ploughed  our  way  with  prodigi 
that  would  almost  have  shamed  the  performance  of  him  of 
ue  boots. 

The  Vesuvius  of  to-day  is  a  very  poor  affair  compared 
to  the  mighty  volcano  ot  Kilauea,  in  the  .Sandwich  Islands, 
but  I  am  glad  I  visited  it.  It  wa.s  well  wortli  it. 

It  is  said  that  during  one  of  the  grand  eruptions  of 
Vesuvius  it  dischar  ,  rocks  weighing  in; 

thousand  feet,  into  the  air,  h-  of  smoke  and 

.ded   thirty  miles  toward   the   lirmament,   and  c 
of  its  ashes  were  waited  abroad  and  fell  upon  the  dt 
ships  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  sea  !     I  will  take 
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the  ashes  at  a  moderate  discount,  if  any  one  will  take  the 
thirty  miles  of  smoke,  but  I  do  not  feel  able  to  take  a 
commanding  interest  in  the  whole  story  by  myself. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

.     THE   BURIED   CITY   OF   POMPEII. 

rT"*HEY  pronounce  it  Pom-pay-e.  I  always  had  an  idea 
J-  that  you  went  down  into  Pompeii  with  torches,  by 
the  way  of  damp,  dark  stairways,  just  as  you  do  in  silver 
mines,  and  traversed  gloomy  tunnels  with  lava  overhead 
and  something  on  either  hand  like  dilapidated  prisons 
gouged  out  of  the  solid  earth,  that  faintly  resembled 
houses.  But  you  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Fully  one-half 
of  the  buried  city,  perhaps,  is  completely  exhumed  and 
thrown  open  freely  to  the  light  of  day ;  and  there  stand 
the  long  rows  of  solidly-built  brick  houses  (roofless)  just 
as  they  stood  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  hot  with  the 
flaming  sun ;  and  there  lie  their  floors,  clean  swept,  and 
not  a  bright  fragment  tarnished  or  wanting  of  the  laboured 
mosaics  that  pictured  them  with  the  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
flowers  which  we  copy  in  perishable  carpets  to-day ;  and 
there  are  the  Venuses,  and  Bacchuses,  and  Adonises, 
making  love  and  getting  drunk  in  many-hued  frescoes  on 
the  walls  of  saloon  and  bedchamber ;  and  there  are  the 
narrow  streets  and  narrower  sidewalks,  paved  with  flags 
of  good  hard  lava,  the  one  deeply  rutted  with  the  chariot- 
wheels,  and  the  other  with  the  passing  feet  of  the  Pom- 
peiians  of  bygone  centuries  ;  and  there  are  the  bakeshops, 
the  temples,  the  halls  of  justice,  the  baths,  the  theatres — 
all  clean  scraped  and  neat,  and  suggesting  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  a  silver  mine  away  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  broken  pillars  lying  about,  the  doorless  door- 
ways and  the  crumbled  tops  of  the  wilderness  of  walls, 
were  wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  "  burnt  district "  in. 
one  of  our  cities,  and  if  there  had  been  any  charred  tim- 
bers, shattered  windows,  heaps  of  debris,  and  general 
blackness  and  smokiness  about  the  place,  the  resemblance 
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would  have  been  perfect.  But  no — the  sun  shim  • 
brightly  down  on  old  Pompeii  to-day  as  it  did  when 
Christ  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  and  its  streets  are  cl< 
a  hundred  times  than  ever  Pompeiian  saw  them  in  her 
prime.  I  know  whereof  I  speak — for  in  the  great  chief 
thoroughfares  (Merchant  Street  and  the  Street  of  Fortune) 
have  I  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  for  two  hundred 
years  at  least  the  pavements  were  not  repaired  ! — how 
ruts  five  and  even  ten  inches  deep  were  worn  into  the  thick 
flag- stones  by  the  char iot-wh eels  of  generations  of  swindled 
taxpayers  ?  And  do  I  not  know  by  these  signs  that 
Street  Commissioners  of  Pompeii  never  attended  to  their 
business,  and  that  if  they  never  mended  the  pavements 
they  never  cleaned  them  ?  And,  besides,  is  it  not  the 
inborn  nature  of  Street  Commissioners  to  avoid  their  duty 
whenever  they  get  a  chance  ?  I  wish  I  knew  the  name 
of  the  last  one  that  held  office  in  Pompeii  so  that  I  could 
give  him  a  blast.  I  speak  with  feeling  on  this  subject, 
because  I  caught  my  foot  in  one  of  those  ruts,  and  the 
sadness  that  came  over  me  when  I  saw  the  first  poor 
skeleton,  with  ashes  and  lava  sticking  to  it,  was  tempered 
by  the  reflection  that  maybe  that  party  was  the  Street 
Commissioner. 

No — Pompeii  is  no  longer  a  buried  city.  It  is  a  city  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  roofless  houses,  and  a  tangled 
maze  of  streets  where  one  could  easily  get  lost,  without  a 
guide,  and  have  to  sleep  in  some  ghostly  palace  that  had 
known  no  living  tenant  since  that  awful  November  night 
of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 

We  passed  through  the  gate  which  faces  the  Mediter- 
ranean (called  lh<!  ''Marine.  Gate"),  and  by  the  rusty, 
broken  image  of  Minerva,  still  keeping  tireless  watch  and 
ward  over  the  possessions  it  was  powerless  to  save,  and 
went  iij)  a  long  street  and  stood  in  the  broad  court  of  the 
:m  of  Justin'.  The  floor  was  level  and  clean,  and  up 
and  down  either  side  was  a  noble  colonnade  of  br 
pillars,  with  their  beautiful  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns 
scattered  about  them.  At  the  upper  end  were  the  vacant 
of  the  Judges,  and  behind  them  we  descended  into 
a  dungeon  where  the  ashes  and  cinders  had  found 
two  prisoners  chained  on  that  memorable  November 
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niiiht,  and  tortured  them  to  death.     How  they  must  have 
•  1   at  the   pitiless  fetters  as  the  fierce  fires  surged 
around  them ! 

Then  we  lounged  through  many  and  many  a  sumptuous 
private  mansion  which  we  could  not  have  entered  without 
a  formal  invitation  in  incomprehensible  Latin,  in  the 
olden  time,  when  the  owners  lived  there — and  we  probably 
wouldn't  have  got  it.  These  people  built  their  houses  a 
good  deal  alike.  The  floors  were  laid  in  fanciful  figures 
wrought  in  mosaics  of  many-coloured  marbles.  At  the 
threshold  your  eyes  fall  upon  a  Latin  sentence  of  welcome 
sometimes,  or  a  picture  of  a  dog,  with  the  legend  "  Be- 
ware of  the  Dog,"  and  sometimes  a  picture  of  a  bear  or  a 
fawn  with  no  inscription  at  all.  Then  you  enter  a  sort  of 
vestibule,  where  they  used  to  keep  the  hat-rack,  I  suppose; 
next  a  room  with  a  large  marble  basin  in  the  midst  and 
the  pipes  of  a  fountain ;  on  either  side  are  bedrooms ; 
beyond  the  fountain  is  a  reception-room,  then  a  little 
garden,  dining-room,  and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  The  floors 
were  all  mosaic,  the  walls  were  stuccoed,  or  frescoed,  or 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  and  here  and  there  were 
statues,  large  and  small,  and  little  fish-pools,  and  cascades 
of  sparkling  water  that  sprang  from  secret  places  in  the 
colonnade  of  handsome  pillars  that  surrounded  the  court, 
and  kept  the  flower-beds  fresh  and  the  air  cool.  Those 
Pompeiians  were  very  luxurious  in  their  tastes  and  habits. 
The  most  exquisite  bronzes  we  have  seen  in  Europe  came 
from  the  exhumed  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
and  also  the  finest  cameos  and  the  most  delicate  engravings 
on  precious  stones ;  their  pictures,  eighteen  or  nineteen 
centuries  old,  are  often  much  more  pleasing  than  the 
celebrated  rubbish  of  the  old  masters  of  three  centuries 
ago.  They  were  well  up  in  art.  From  the  creation  of 
these  works  of  the  first,  clear  up  to  the  eleventh  century, 
art  seems  hardly  to  have  existed  at  all — at  least  no  rem- 
nants of  it  are  left — and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  far  (in 
some  things,  at  any  rate,)  these  old  time  pagans  excellec 
the  remote  generations  of  masters  that  curne  after  them. 
The  pride  of  the  world  in  sculptures  seem  to  be  the 
"  Laocoon"  and  the  "  Dying  Gladiator,"  in  liome.  They  are 
as  old  as  Pompeii,  were  dug-  from  the  earth  like  Pompeii; 
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but  their  exact  age,  or  who  made  them,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. But  worn,  and  cracked, without  a  history,  and  with 
the  blemishing  stains  of  numberless  centuries  upon  them, 
they  still  mutely  mock  at  all  efforts  to  rival  their  perfections. 
It  was  a  quaint  and  curious  pastime,  wandering  through 
this  old  silent  city  of  the  dead — lounging  through  utterly 
deserted  streets  where  thousands  and  thousands  of  human 
beings  once  bought  and  sold,  and  walked  and  rode,  and 
made  the  place  resound  with  the  noise  and  confusion  of 
traflic  and  pleasure.  They  were  not  lazy.  They  hurried 
in  those  days.  AVe  had  evidence  of  that.  Ther3  was  a 
temple  on  one  corner,  and  it  was  a  shorter  cut  to  go  between 
the  columns  of  that  temple  from  one  street  to  the  other 
than  to  go  around — and  behold  that  pathway  had  been 
worn  deep  into  the  heavy  ilagstone  floor  of  the  building 
by  generations  of  time-saving  feet  !  They  would  not  go 
around  when  it  was  quicker  to  go  through.  We  do  that 
way  in  our  cities. 

Ev<  rywhere  you  see  things  that  make  you  wonder  how 
old  these  old  houses  were  before  the  night  of  destruction 
came — things   too  which  bring  back  those  long  dead  in- 
habitants and   place  them  living  For 
instance,  the  .steps  (two  feet  thick — lava  blocks)  that  lead 
up  out  of  the  school,  and  the  same  kind  of  steps  tha" 
up  into  the  dress  circle  of  the  principal  theatre,  are  almost 
worn  through!     For  ages   the   boys   hurried  out  of  that 
school,*  and  for  ages  their  parents  hurried  into  that th 
and   the    n<  rvous   frit  that   have  Ken  dust  and  ashes  for 
left  their  record  for                   •!  to- 
1   could   see  crowds   of  _  and 
::g  into  th'                 .  with  tickets  for  secured 
.and,  and  on  the  wall  I  read  the  imaginary 
nl,  in  infamous  grammar.  '•  POSH  ;                           LIST, 
;    MKMKKHS  OF   TJI:                         Hanging  about  the 
:e  slouchy  Pompeii                  -boys 
;md  profanity,  and  keeping  a  wary  eye  out 
.  and  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  long  rows  of  s                           in  the  dress   circle,  and 

•  ra,  and  the  ruined  si 

and  around  at  the  v  p  of  einptv  1  thought 

to  n;_  wont  pay.'1     I  tried  to  imagine 
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the  music  in  full  blast,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  beating 
time,  and  the  "versatile"  So-and-So  (who  had  "just 
returned  from  a  most  successful  tour  in  the  provinces  to 
play  his  last  and  farewell  engagement  of  positively  six 
nights  only,  in  Pompeii,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Herculaneum,")  charging  around  the  stage  and  piling  the 
agony  mountains  high — but  I  could  not  do  it  with  such  a 
"  house"  as  that ;  those  empty  benches  tied  my  fancy  down 
to  dull  reality.  I  said,  these  people  that  ought  to  be  here 
have  been  dead,  and  still,  and  mouldering  to  dust  for  ages 
and  ages,  and  will  never  care  for  the  trifles  and  follies  of 
life  any  more  for  ever — "  Owing  to  circumstances,  &c.  &c., 
there  will  not  be  any  performance  to-night."  Close  down 
the  curtain.  Put  out  the  lights. 

And  so  I  turned  away  and  went  through  shop  after  shop 
and  store  after  store,  far  down  the  long  street  of  the  mer- 
chants, and  called  for  the  wares  of  Rome  and  the  East,  but 
the  tradesmen  were  gone,  the  marts  were  silent,  and 
nothing  was  left  but  the  broken  jars  all  set  in  cement  of 
cinders  and  ashes  :  the  wine  and  the  oil  that  once  had  filled 
them  were  gone  with  their  owners. 

In  a  bakeshop  was  a  mill  for  grinding  the  grain,  and 
the  furnaces  for  baking  the  bread  :  and  they  say  that  here, 
in  the  same  furnaces,  the  exhumers  of  Pompeii  found  nice 
well-baked  loaves,  which  the  baker  had  not  found  time  to 
remove  from  the  ovens  the  last  time  he  left  his  shop,  because 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  leave  in  such  a  hurry. 

In  one  house  (the  only  building  in  Pompeii  which  no 
woman  is  now  allowed  to  enter),  were  the  small  rooms  and 
short  beds  of  solid  masonry,  just  as  they  Avere  in  the  old 
times,  and  on  the  walls  were  pictures  which  looked  almost 
as  fresh  as  if  they  were  painted  yesterday,  but  which  no 
pen  could  have  the  hardihood  to  describe;  and  here  and 
there  were  Latin  inscriptions — obscene  scintillations  of  wit, 
scratched  by  hands  that  possibly  were  uplifted  to  Heaven 
for  succour  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  storm  of  fire  before 
the  night  was  done. 

In  one  of  the  principal  streets  was  a  ponderous  stone 
tank,  and  a  water-spout  that  supplied  it,  and  where  the 
tired,  heated  toilers  from  the  Campagna  used  to  rest  their 
right  hands  when  they  bent  over  to  put  their  lips  to  the 
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spout ;  the  thick  stone  was  worn  down  to  a  broad  groove 
an  inch  or  two  deep.  Think  of  the  countless  thousands 
of  hands  that  had  pressed  that  spot  in  the  ages  that  are 
gone,  to  so  reduce  a  stone  that  is  as  hard  as  iron  ! 

They  had  a  great  public  bulletin  board  in  Pompeii — a 
place  where  announcements  for  gladiatorial  combats, 
elections,  and  such  things,  were  posted — not  on  perishable 
paper,  but  carved  in  enduring  stone.  One  lady,  who  I 
take  it  was  rich  and  well  brought  up,  advertised  a  dwell- 
ing or  so  to  rent,  with  baths  and  all  the  modern  imp: 
ments,  and  several  hundred  shops,  stipulating  that  the 
dwellings  should  not  be  put  to  immoral  purposes.  You 
can  find  out  who  lived  in  many  a  house  in  Pompeii  by  the 
carved  stone  door-plates  affixed  to  them :  and  in  the  same 
way  you  can  tell  who  they  were  that  occupy  the  tombs. 
Everywhere  around  are  things  that  reveal  to  you  some- 
thing of  the  customs  and  history  of  this  forgotten  people. 
But  what  would  a  volcano  leave  of  an  American  city  if 
it  once  rained  its  cinders  on  it  ?  Hardly  a  sign  or  a 
symbol  to  tell  its  story. 

In  one  of  these  long  Pompeiian  halls  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  was  found,  with  ten  pieces  of  gold  in  one  hand  and  a 
large  key  in  the  other.  He  had  seized  his  money  and 
started  toward  the  door,  but  the  fiery  tempest  caught  him 
at  the  very  threshold,  and  he  sank  down  and  died.  One 
more  minute  of  precious  time  would  have  saved  him.  I 
saw  the  skeletons  of  a  man.  a  woman,  and  two  young  girls. 
The  woman  had  her  hands  spread  wide  apart,  as  if  in 
mortal  terror,  and  1  imagined  1  could  still  trace  upon  her 
shapeless  face  something  of  '  .Id  despair 

that  distorted   it   when   the   heavens   rained    fire   in   these 
streets,  so  many   ages  ago.     The   girls  and  the  man  lay 
with  their  faces  upon  their   arms,  as    if  they  had   tried  to 
shield  them  from  the   enveloping   finders.     In  one  apart- 
ment eighteen  skeletons  were  found,  all  in  sitting  posr 
and  blackened  places  on    the  walls  still    mark  tl. 
and  show  their   attitudes,    like    shadows.      One  of  them,  ;v 
woman,  still  wore  upon  her  skeleton  throat  a  necklace,  with 
her  name  engraved  upon  it — -In. IK  m  DIOMF.DK. 

lint  perhaps  the  most,  poetical  thing  Pompeii  has  yielded 
to  modern  n  search,  was  that  grand  figure  of  a  Roman 
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soldier,  clad  in  complete  armour,  who,  true  to  his  duty, 
true  to  his  proud  name  of  a  soldier  of  Rome,  and  full  of 
the  stern  courage  which  had  given  to  that  name  its  glory, 
stood  to  his  post  by  the  city  gate,  erect  and  unflinching, 
till  the  hell  that  raged  around  him  burned  out  the  daunt- 
less spirit  it  could  not  conquer. 

We  never  read  of  Pompeii  but  we  think  of  that  soldier ; 
we  cannot  write  of  Pompeii  without  the  natural  impulse 
to  grant  to  him  the  mention  he  so  well  deserves.  Let  us 
remember  that  he  was  a  soldier — not  a  policeman — and  so 
praise  him.  Being  a  soldier  he  stayed — because  the  war- 
rior instinct  forbade  him  to  fly.  Had  he  been  a  police- 
man, he  would  have  stayed  also — because  he  would  have 
been  asleep. 

There  are  not  half  a  dozen  flights  of  stairs  in  Pompeii, 
and  no  other  evidences  that  the  houses  were  more  than 
one  story  high.  The  people  did  not  live  in  the  clouds,  as 
do  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  and  Neapolitans  of  to-day. 

We  came  out  from  under  the  solemn  mysteries  of  this 
city  of  the  Venerable  Past — this  city  which  perished,  with 
all  its  old  ways  and  its  quaint  old  fashions  about  it, 
remote  centuries  ago,  when  the  Disciples  were  preaching 
the  new  religion,  which  is  as  old  as  the  hills  to  us  now — 
and  went  dreaming  among  the  trees  that  grow  over  acres 
and  acres  of  its  still  buried  streets  and  squares,  till  a  shrill 
whistle  and  the  cry  of — "  All  aboard — last  train  for 
Naples  /"  woke  me  up  and  reminded  me  that  I  belonged 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  not  a  dusty  mummy, 
caked  with  ashes  and  cinders,  eighteen  hundred  years  old. 
The  transition  was  startling.  The  idea  of  a  railroad  train 
actually  running  to  old  dead  Pompeii,  and  whistling  irre- 
verently, and  calling  for  passengers  in  the  most  bustling 
and  business-like  way,  was  as  strange  a  thing  as  one  could 
imagine,  and  as  unpoetical  and  disagreeable  as  it  was 
strange. 

Compare  the  cheerful  life  and  the  sunshine  of  this  day 
with  the  horrors  the  younger  Pliny  saw  here,  the  9th  of 
November,  A.D.  79,  when  he  was  so  bravely  striving  to 
remove  his  mother  out  of  reach  of  harm,  while  she  begged 
him,  with  all  a  mother's  unselfishness,  to  leave  her  to 
perish  and  save  himself. 
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"  By  this  time  the  murky  darkness  had  so  increased,  that  one  might 
have  believed  himself  abroad  in  a  black  and  moonless  night,  or  in  a' 
chamber  where  all  the  lights  had  been  extinguished.  On  every  hand 
was  heard  the  complaints  of  women,  the  wailing  of  children,  and  the 
cries  of  men.  One  called  his  father,  another  his  son,  and  another  hia 
wife,  and  only  by  their  voices  could  they  know  each  other.  Many  in 
iheir  despair  begged  that  death  would  come  and  end  their  distress. 

"  Some  implored  the  gods  to  succour  them,  and  some  believed  that 
this  night  was  the  last,  the  eternal  night  which  should  engulf  the 
universe ! 

"  Even  so  it  seemed  to  me — and  I  consoled  myself  for  the  coming 
death  with  the  reflection :  BEHOLD,  THE  WOULD  is  PASSING  AWAY  ! " 


After  browsing  among  the  stately  ruins  of  Home,  of 
Baiae,  of  Pompeii,  and  after  glancing  down  the  long 
marble  ranks  of  battered  and  nameless  imperial  heads  that 
stretch  down  the  corridors  of  the  Vatican,  one  thing 
strikes  me  with  a  force  it  never  had  before — the  unsub- 
stantial, unlasting  character  of  fame.  Men  lived  long 
lives  in  the  olden  time,  and  struggled  feverishly  through 
them,  toiling  like  slaves  in  oratory,  in  generalship,  or  in 
literature,  and  then  laid  them  down  and  died,  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  enduring  history  and  a  deathless  name. 
Well,  twenty  little  centuries  flutter  away,  and  what  is  left 
of  these  things  ?  A  crazy  inscription  on  a  block  of  stone, 
which  snuffy  antiquaries  bother  over  and  tangle  up  and 
make  nothing  out  of  but  a  bare  name  (which  they  spell 
wrong) — no  history,  no  tradition,  no  poetry — nothing  that 
can  give  it  even  a  passing  interest.  What  may  be  left  of 
General  Grant's  great  name  forty  centuries  hence  ?  This 
—in  the  Encyclopedia  for  A.D.  5868,  possibly — 

"URIAH  S.  (or  /.)  GHAVNT — popular  poet  of  ancient  times  in  the 

A/.ti'i-  provinces  of  the  I'niteil  States  of  liritish  America.    Some  authors 
say  flourished  about  A.D.  742;  but   the    learned   Ali-ah    Foo-foo 
that    he   was   a    coteinporary  of    Srharkspyre,    the    Knglish    poet,   and 
flourished  about  A.D.  1^28,  some  three  centuries  aftir  the  Trojan,  war 
instead  of  before  it.     He  wrote  •  Kock  me  to  Sleep.  Mother.'" 

These  thoughts  sadden  me.     I  will  to  bed. 


THE  END. 


WHY  I  WROTE  A  BOOK. 

To  the  friends  of  The  News,  who  may  take  up 
this  work,  the  question  may  come, — Why  did  he 
write  a  book  ?  It  is  a  natural  inquiry.  It  has 
assailed  hundreds  before  our  day  ;  it  will  afflict 
hundreds  in  the  years  to  come.  And  probably 
there  is  no  form  of  interrogation  so  loaded  with 
subtle  torture  as  this  very  one,  unless  it  is  to  be 
asked  for  a  light  in  a  strange  depot  by  a  man  you 
had  just  selected  out  of  seventeen  thousand  as 
the  man  to  be  the  most  likely  to  have  a  match. 
Various  authors  have  various  reasons  for  bringing 
out  a  book,  and  this  reason  may  or  may  not  be 
the  reason  they  give  to  the  world  ;  I  know  not, 
and  care  not.  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  the  world, 
unless  I  am  elected. 

It  is  a  matter  which  lies  between  the  author 
and  his  own  conscience,  and  I  know  of  no  place 
where  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  crowded.  But 
my  reason  for  writing  a  book  is  so  novel,  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  others,  that  the  public  may  be  par- 
doned for  feeling  an  intense  desire  to  know  it. 
Some  have  written  a  book  for  money  ;  I  have  not. 
Some  for  fame  ;  I  have  not.  Some  for  love  ;  I 
have  not.  Some  for  kindlings ;  I  have  not.  I 
have  not  written  a  book  for  any  of  these  reasons, 


,  gentle  borrower, 
all — I  have  merely 

Yours  truly, 

THE  CLIPPER. 

SOMEWHAT  INTRODUCTORY. 

This  work  is  designed  to  while  away  a  stray 
hour  which  the  borrower  may  have  at  odd  times. 
The  matter  has  been  carefully  selected  with  a  view 
to  suiting  all  cases  and  conditions.  Within  its 
covers  the  banker  may  find  relief — although  it  is 
extremely  doubtful ;  and  here  is  something  for  the 
farmer,  the  artizan,  the  undertaker,  the  laborer  in 
the  mines,  the  porter,  the  merchant,  the  student, 
the  man  of  leisure,  the  hackman,  etc.  The  matter 
was  written  at  odd  times,  although  generally  right 
after  pay-day,  and  is  submitted  to  the  borrower 
with  a  great  deal  of  timidity,  but  with  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  humble  means  of  making 
money. 

If  in  its  perusal  one  single  (or  even  married)  bor- 
rower is  made  purer  and  better,  and  his  life  made  to 
appear  brighter,  and  his  soul  lifted  up  generally,  I 
shall  sincerely  rejoice  to  hear  it.  Address  me  at 
Danbury,  enclosing  a  stamp. 

"THE  DANBURY  NEWS  MAN." 


LIFE  IN   DANBURY. 


SKETCHES. 


AN  EARLY  MARTYR. 

As  this  account  pertains  mostly  to  the  rag-wheel 
of  a  saw  mill,  there  may  be  people  who  will  think 
I  ought  to  know  what  a  rag-wheel  is,  and  be  able 
to  throw  a  good  deal  of  interesting  light  on  its 
origin  and  history.  Fortunately,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it.  A  rag-wheel  may  be  some  part 
of  the  floor  of  a  saw  mill,  or  adapted  to  its  roof, 
or  only  something  to  keep  the  boys  from  fooling 
with  the  saw.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  only 
know  that  this  is  a  sad  account  to  write,  and  that 
I,  like  the  public,  would  much  rather  that  some 
one  else  would  do  it. 

The  owner  of  the  saw  mill  in  question  was 
Abner  Pierce.  He  was  a  man  who  was  fond  of 
hunting  foxes,  and  kept  eight  men  employed  about 
his  farm  and  mill.  The  rag-wheel  becoming  im- 
paired and  unsafe  from  age  or  wear,  or  both, 
needed  replacing,  and  he  employed  a  carpenter 
from  a  place  twenty  miles  distant  to  make  a  new 
rag-wheel. 
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The  carpenter  who  came  twenty  miles  to  make 
a  rag-wheel  for  Abner  Pierce,  was  a  stranger  to 
that  gentleman.  His  name  was  Zebulon  Watts. 
He  brought  a  man  with  him  to  do  the  work, 
volunteering  to  attack  the  bossing  of  the  job  single 
handed  and  unaided.  Watts  was  mentally  and 
physically  remarkable.  He  was  not  a  worker,  but 
a  designer.  He  could  plan  work  for  any  number 
of  men  to  perform,  and  stand  around  handy  to  see 
that  they  did  it.  He  was  a  man  fond  of  the  law, 
and  when  a  party  refused  to  pay  him  for  work,  his 
delight  was  almost  hysteric.  He  then  sued  them, 
plead  his  own  case,  covered  everybody  with  mud, 
and  retired  defeated.  He  couldn't  help  but  think 
a  man  was  trying  to  beat  him  in  an  underhanded 
manner  if  he  paid  him  cash  down  without  equivo- 
cation of  any  kind.  Physically,  he  was  not 
adapted  to  heavy  labor.  He  was  about  five  feet 
high  and  about  four  feet  square.  He  wore  a 
Shanghai  overcoat,  which  rather  impaired  the 
natural  outlines  of  his  figure,  and  a  huge  cap 
made  from  the  fur  of  a  horse,  with  a  forepiece  that 
stood  straight  out  like  the  step  to  a  stage-coach. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Watts 
didn't  know  any  more  about  a  rag-wheel  than  I 
do,  and  the  information  the  assistant  possessed  on 
the  same  subject  was  considerably  hampered  by 
limits.  But  while  I  am  painfully  aware  of  my 
ignorance,  it  never  for  an  instant  occurred  to  Mr. 
Watts  that  he  didn't  know  anything  about  the 
matter. 

He  took  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  that  rag- 
wheel  with  all  the  confidence  in  the  world,  and 
laid  his  plans,  and  made  his  estimates,  and  set  the 
man  to  work  getting  out  the  stuff,  and  walk-id 
around  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  talked 
about  religion  and  the  legislature. 
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And  so  day  passed  into  day  and  time  rolled  on. 
On  the  evening  preceding  the  close  of  the  job, 
Pierce,  as  was  his  custom,  had  all  his  help, 
including  the  carpenters,  in  the  large,  old-fashioned 
kitchen.  It  was  a  cold  November  night,  and  a 
large  and  very  grateful  fire  roared  and  snapped  in 
the  yawning  fireplace.  The  men  sat  there  until 
ten  o'clock,  talking  about  fox  hunting  and  public 
schools,  and  then  retired  to  their  respective 
couches,  each  man  drawing  off  his  boots  and 
leaving  them  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  In  a  short 
time  the  house  was  as  quiet  as  a  pot  of  paint,  and 
the  flicker  of  the  dying  fire  created  fantastic 
shadows  among  the  eleven  pairs  of  boots. 

At  two  o'clock  one  of  the  men  was  awakened 
by  a  glare  of  light  in  his  eyes,  and  bounding  to 
the  window  saw  that  the  mill  was  on  fire.  The 
alarm  was  at  once  given.  Pierce  heard  it,  and 
was  the  first  in  his  clothes.  Then  he  darted  for 
the  kitchen  to  get  his  boots.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  nervous  susceptibility,  and  not  at  any  time 
unpleasantly  particular  about  his  language.  It 
was  very  dark  in  the  kitchen — so  dark  that  but  a 
dim  'outline  of  the  walls  could  be  seen.  But  he 
was  in  a  hurry — there  was  no  time  to  strike  a 
light.  He  made  a  plunge  for  the  first  boot  he 
could  reach,  tried  it  part  way  on,  discovered  it 
was  originally  made  for  another  man,  flung  it 
across  the  room,  and  swooped  down  on  another. 
No  better  success.  Threw  that,  and  swore. 
Grabbed  another.  Swore  again.  Made  several 
attempts  to  get  his  foot  into  the  third  boot.  Foot 
kept  slipping  outside.  Threw  that,  and  swore 
:  again.  Fourth  boot  had  no  straps  to  it.  Dropped 
that  at  once.  Then  he  tried  some  more  ;  kept 
;  trying  them  as  rapidly  as  he  could  find  them, 
!  and  all  the  time  his  property  was  being  licked  up 
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by  the  dreadful  flames,  and  the  perspiration 
rolling  into  his  eyes,  and  his  feet  were  smar 
under  the  exertions  they  were  forced  into.     - 
all   the   while   he   kept   pouring    forth    the  ir 
ridiculous  cursing  anybody  ever  heard,  and  finally, 
in  a  perfect  shriek  of  profanity,  he  dashed  out  of 
the  house  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  across  a  corn- 
field full  of   bristling  stubble,  and   shed   woolen 
yarn  and  blood  at  every  jump. 

He  had  barely  got  out  of  the  kitchen,  when  the 
men  came  tearing  in,  crazed  by  excitement, 
looking  for  their  boots. 

"  Smitten  Washington  !    where  is  my  boo: 
shrieked  Watts.     And  then  following  the  example 
of  the  others,  he  dropped  down  on  the  floor,  and 
began  to  feel  around  for  them.     Then  ensued  a   I 
scene  that  beggars  all  description.     Ten  men  in  a   J 
dark  room,  spasmodically  and  insanely  endeavour- 
ing to  get  into  a  pair  of  boots  belonging  to  other  I 
parties,  and  each  one  carefully  flinging  the  wrong  j 
boot  straight  ahead,   and  snatching   for   anot 
and  swearing  and  screaming  all  the  time,  and  hop-  | 
ping  round  on  one  foot,  and  bumping  each  other 
over,  like  so  many  unhappy  and  incurable  maniacs,  j 
Some  two  or  three   secured   a   boot  apiece   and 
started  for  the  mill;  others  went  entirely  unpro- 
tected ;  while  old  Watts,  with  a  presence  of  mind 
that  was  truly  remarkable,  gathered  up  an  armful  I 
of  them,  and  went  bounding  across  that  corn  lot  . 
with  the  speed  of  an  alligator. 

All  possible  agencies  were  used  to  subdue  the:l; 
fire,  but  it  had  such  headway  that  the  prospect 
dubious  enough.      Mr.  Watts  carefully  depo 
his  new  Shanghai  coat  on  a  pile  of   slabs, 
seizing  a  pint-pail  that  had  been  used  for  drin: 
cider  from,  dashed  recklessly  down  the  bank  to 
creek,  and  in  a  few  minutes   returned  with  th. 
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(pail  half  full,  and  madly  dashed  the  contents  over 
Pierce,  and  then  hurried  back  for  more.     But  all 
efforts  were  of  no  avail.     The  fire-fiend  marched  on 
;  without  interruption,  and  in  an  hour  the  mill  was 
'  destroyed.       Sorrowfully    the    party   turned    and 
limped  home.     Mr.  Watts  went  for  his  coat  and 
was  somewhat  startled  to  find  that  the  fire  had  even 
attacked  the  pile  of  slabs,  and  in  its  insatiate  fury 
;  had  completely  devoured  one  tail  to  the  coat. 

Then  Mr.  Watts  lifted  up  his  voice  and  carried 
on  like  a  pirate. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the  rag-wheel 

ent  up  with  the  flames.     It  so  went.     Mr.  Watts 

turned  home  with  his  man,  the  next  day,  and  in 

e  seclusion  and  sacredness  of  the  domestic  circle 
made  out  his  bill  against  Pierce. 

Pierce  refused  to  pay  it.     Watts  was  delighted. 
Pierce  said  the  wheel  was  but  a  piece  of  botch- 
rk.     Watts  said  he  would  make  him  prove  it. 

nd — and  he  did.  The  suit  went  against  Watts. 
He  argued,  and  plead,  and  perspired,  and  pranced 

•ound,  but  it  was  no  use — a  venial  judge  decided 

ainst  him. 

Then  there  was  another  unfortunate  phase  to 
this  remarkably  painful  affair.  Not  another  piece 
of  cloth  could  be  found  in  town  to  match  that 
ravaged  coat.  Unceasingly  did  Watts  parade  the 
stores  of  his  native  heath,  but  in  vain  was  piece 
after  piece  of  goods  compared  to  the  unsinged  tail 
of  that  coat.  Nothing  would  match.  The  surviving 
tail  was  a  peculiar  green  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  it  was  a  peculiar  blue;  and  so  Watts  had  to  get 
it,  because  he  couldn't  afford  to  lose  the  coat,  and, 
besides,  the  one  tail  was  becoming  a  trifle  mono- 
tonous to  the  public. 

The  new  repairs  created  quite  a  sensation  at 
first  among  the  neighbors,  but  it  gradually 
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off,  and  whenever  he  appeared  with  his  rainbow 
tails,  and  that  coarse  fur  cap  with  its  threatening 
forepiece,  they  merely  observed — "  Hallo  !  here 
comes  the  Jack  of  Clubs  !" 


AN   UNFORTUNATE   FUNERAL. 

Years    ago,  Albany  boys  entertained  a  str 
sectional  feeling.     I  remember  that  those  who  i 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  were  called  "  Cret 
to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  lived  at  the 
upper    end,    who   were    called    "  Hills."      And    I 
remember  with  striking  vividness  that  an  intense 
enmity   existed   between   those   boys.      I    was   a 
"  Creek  "  in  those  days,  and  as  all  the  cemeteries 
were  in  the  "  Hill "  country,  and  as   I   was 
fond  of  military  funerals — one  of  their  best  patrons, 
in  fact — I  nearly  lost  the  entire  use  of  one  eye  by 
constantly  revolving   it  around   in  search  of  the 
unfriendly  "  Hills."     As  I  had  been  brought  up  by 
Puritan  parents,  and  educated  to  look  upon  a  liar 
as  the  most  despisable  of  earth's  creatures,  my 
risks  were  rather  serious ;  for  had  I  been  questioned 
in  regard  to  my  position,  I  should  have  frankly 
avowed  I  was  a  "  Hill."     But  I  met  with  no  mishaps 
and  grew  so  emboldened  that  I  even  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  patronize  some   funerals   that  were  not 
military  or  public;    but  as  they  occurred  on  the 
Sabbath,  I  attended  them  because  being  surrounded 
with   Puritanic  influence    the  Sabbath  was  d: 
to  me.     It  was  at  one  of  these  private  fur 
where  I  learned  how  vain  and  unsatisfactory  is  this 
life.      It  was  during  the  performance  of  the 
rites,  and  I  was  standing  a  little  in  the  rear  of  the 
immediate  friends,  with  an  appropriate  cxpn 
of  woe  on  niy  face,  and  about  to  complete  an 
arrangement  to  exchange  a  broken  top  for  a  knife 
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th.it  had  seen  better  days,  when  a  pugnacious-look- 
ing youth  of  about  my  age  came  up  and  kindly 
inquired — "Are  you  a  Hill  or  a  Creek  ?"  Remem- 
bering my  mother's  teachings,  I  was  just  about  to 
admit  that  I  was  a  "  Hill,"  when  I  became  con- 
fused by  the  peculiar  way  he  doubled  his  fist,  and 
actually  claimed  that  I  was  a  "  Creek."  This  is 
about  all  there  was  of  it,  excepting  that  I  was 
knocked  down  and  stamped  on,  and  lost  some  of 
my  teeth,  and  had  two  or  three  of  my  ribs  fractured. 
But  I  preserved  my  honesty,  and  eventually  re- 
covered the  top.  A  man  may  lose  home,  friends, 
teeth,  and  everything  that  makes  life  dear,  but  if 
he  remains  truthful,  people  will  respect  him — so 
they  say. 

*  * 

MR.  STIVER'S  HORSE. 

The  other  morning  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Perkins 
observed  that  Mr.  Stiver,  in  whose  house  we  live, 
had  been  called  away,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  see  to  his  horse  through  the  day. 

I  knew  that  Mr.  Stiver  owned  a  horse,  because 
I  occasionally  saw  him  drive  out  of  the  yard,  and 
I  saw  the  stable  every  day ;  but  what  kind  of  a 
horse  I  didn't  know.  I  never  went  into  the  stable 
for  two  reasons  :  in  the  first  place,  I  had  no  desire 
to  ;  and,  secondly,  I  didn't  know  as  the  horse  cared 
particularly  for  company. 

I  never  took  care  of  a  horse  in  my  life,  and  had 
I  been  of  a  less  hopeful  nature,  the  charge  Mr. 
Stiver  had  left  with  me  might  have  had  a  very 
depressing  effect ;  but  I  told  Mrs.  Perkins  I  would 
do  it. 

"You  know  how  to  take  care  of  a  horse,  don't 
you?"  said  she. 

I  gave  her  a  reassuring  wink.     In  fact  I  knew 
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so  little  about  it  that  I  didn't  think  it  safe  to-con- 
verse more  fluently  than  by  winks. 

After  breakfast  I  seized  a  toothpick  and  walked 
out  towards  the  stable.  There  was  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  as  Stiver  had  given  him  his  break- 
fast, and  I  found  him  eating  it ;  so  I  looked  around. 
The  horse  looked  around,  too,  and  stared  pretty 
hard  at  me.  There  was  but  little  said  on  either 
side.  I  hunted  up  the  location  of  the  feed,  and 
then  sat  down  on  a  peck  measure,  and  fell  to 
studying  the  beast.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in 
horses.  Some  of  them  will  kick  you  over  and 
never  look  around  to  see  what  becomes  of  you. 
I  don't  like  a  disposition  like  that,  and  I  wondered 
if  Stiver's  horse  was  one  of  them. 

When  I  came  home  at  noon  I  went  straight  to 
the  stable.  The  animal  was  there  all  right.  Stiver 
hadn't  told  me  what  to  give  him  for  dinner,  and 
I  had  not  given  the  subject  any  thought ;  but  I 
went  to  the  oat  box  and  filled  the  peck  measure, 
and  sallied  up  to  the  manger. 

When  he  saw  the  oats  he  almost  smiled ;  this 
pleased  and  amused  him.  I  emptied  them  into 
the  trough,  and  left  him  above  me  to  admire  the 
way  I  parted  my  hair  behind.  I  just  got  my  head 
up  in  time  to  save  the  whole  of  it.  He  had  his 
ears  back,  his  mouth  open,  and  looked  as  if  he 
were  on  the  point  of  committing  murder.  I  went 
out  and  filled  the  measure  again,  and  climbed  up 
the  side  of  the  stall  and  emptied  it  on  top  of  him. 
He  brought  his  head  up  so  suddenly  at  this  that 
I  immediately  got  down,  letting  go  of  everything 
to  do  it.  I  struck  on  the  sharp  edge  of  a  barrel, 
rolled  over  a  couple  of  times,  and  then  disappeared 
under  a  hay-cutter.  The  peck  measure  went  down 
on  the  other  side,  and  got  mysteriously  tangled  up 
in  that  animal's  heels,  and  he  went  to  work  at  it, 
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and  then  ensued  the  most  dreadful  noise  I  ever 
heard  in  all  my  life,  and  I  have  been  married 
eighteen  years. 

It  did  seem  as  if  I  never  would  get  out  from 
under  that  hay-cutter ;  and  all  the  while  I  was 
struggling  and  wrenching  myself  and  the  cutter 
apart,  that  awful  beast  was  kicking  around  in 
that  stall,  and  making  the  most  appalling  sound 
imaginable. 

When  I  got  out  I  found  Mrs.  Perkins  at  the 
door.  She  had  heard  the  racket,  and  had  sped 
out  to  the  stable,  her  only  thought  being  of  me 
and  three  stove  lids  which  she  had  under  her 
arm,  and  one  of  which  she  was  about  to  fire  at 
the  beast. 

This  made  me  mad. 

"  Go  away,  you  unfortunate  idiot,"  I  shouted ; 
"do  you  want  to  knock  my  brains  out?"  For 
I  remembered  seeing  Mrs.  Perkins  sling  a  missile 
once  before,  and  that  I  nearly  lost  an  eye  by  the 
operation,  although  standing  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house  at  the  time. 

She  retired  at  once.  And  at  the  same  time 
the  animal  quieted  down,  but  there  was  nothing 
left  of  that  peck  measure,  not  even  the  maker's 
name. 

I  followed  Mrs.  Perkins  into  the  house,  and  had 
her  do  me  up,  and  then  I  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and 
fell  into  a  profound  strain  of  meditation.  After 
a  while  I  felt  better,  and  went  out  to  the  stable 
again.  The  horse  was  leaning  against  the  stable 
stall,  with  eyes  half  closed,  and  appeared  to  be  very 
much  engrossed  in  thought. 

'  Step  off  to  the  left,"  I  said,  rubbing  his  back. 

He  didn't  step.  I  got  the  pitchfork  and  punched 
him  in  the  leg  with  the  handle.  He  immediately 
raised  up  both  hind  legs  at  once,  and  that  fork 
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flew  out  of  my  hands,  and  went  rattling  up  against 
the  timbers  above,  and  came  down  again  in  an 
instant,  the  end  of  the  handle  rapping  me  with 
such  force  on  the  top  of  the  head  that  I  sat  right 
down  on  the  floor  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
standing  in  front  of  a  drug  store  in  the  evening. 
I  went  back  to  the  house  and  got  some  more  stuff 
on  me.  But  I  couldn't  keep  away  from  that  stable. 
I  went  out  there  again.  The  thought  struck  me 
that  what  the  horse  wanted  was  exercise.  If  that 
thought  had  been  an  empty  glycerine  can,  k  would 
have  saved  a  windfall  of  luck  for  me. 

But  exercise  would  tone  him  down,  and  exercise 
him  I  should.  I  laughed  to  myself  to  think  how 
I  would  trounce  him  around  the  yard.  I  didn't 
laugh  again  that  afternoon.  I  got  him  unhitched, 
and  then  wondered  how  I  was  to  get  him  out  of 
the  stall  without  carrying  him  out.  I  pushed,  but 
he  wouldn't  budge.  I  stood  looking  at  him  in  the 
face,  thinking  of  something  to  say,  when  he  sud- 
denly solved  the  difficulty  by  veering  about  and 
plunging  for  the  door,  I  followed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  because  I  had  a  tight  hold  on  the  rope,  and 
hit  about  every  partition  stud  worth  speaking  of 
on  that  side  of  the  barn.  Mrs.  Perkins  was  at  the 
window  and  saw  us  come  out  of  the  door.  She 
subsequently  remarked  that  we  came  out  skipping 
like  two  innocent  children.  The  skipping  was  en- 
tirely unintentional  on  my  part.  I  felt  as  if  I 
stood  on  the  verge  of  eternity.  My  legs  may  have 
skipped,  but  my  mind  was  filled  with  awe. 

I  took  that  animal  out  to  exercise  him.  He  ex- 
ercised me  before  I  got  through  with  it.  He  went 
around  a  few  times  in  a  circle  ;  then  he  stopped 
suddenly,  spread  out  his  fore  legs  and  looked  at 
me.  Then  he  leaned  forward  a  little,  and  hoisted 
both  hind  legs,  and  threw  about  two  coal  hods  of 
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mud  over  a  line  full  of  clothes  Mrs.  Perkins  had 
just  hung  out. 

That  excellent  lady  had  taken  a  position  at  the 
window,  and  whenever  the  evolutions  of  the  awful 
beast  permitted  I  caught  a  glance  at  her  features. 
She  appeared  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the 
proceedings  ;  but  the  instant  that  the  mud  flew, 
she  disappeared  from  the  window,  and  a  moment 
later  she  appeared  on  the  stoop  with  a  long  poker 
in  her  hand,  and  fire  enough  in  her  eye  to  heat  it 
red  hot. 

Just  then  Stiver's  horse  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs  and  tried  to  hug  me  with  the  others.  This 
scared  me.  A  horse  never  shows  his  strength  to 
such  advantage  as  when  he  is  coming  down  on  you 
like  a  frantic  pile  driver.  I  instantly  dodged,  and 
the  cold  sweat  fairly  boiled  out  of  me. 

It  suddenly  came  over  me  that  I  had  once 
figured  in  a  similar  position  years  ago.  My  grand- 
father owned  a  little  white  horse  that  would  get 
up  from  a  meal  at  Delmonico's  to  kick  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  sent  me  to  the 
lot  one  day,  and  unhappily  suggested  that  I  often 
went  after  that  horse,  and  suffered  all  kinds  of 
defeat  in  getting  him  out  of  the  pasture,  but  I 
had  never  triedjrjo  ride  him.  Heaven  knows  I 
never  thought  "Df  it.  I  had  my  usual  trouble  with 
him  that  day.  He  tried  to  jump  over  me,  and 
push  me  down  in  a  mud  hole,  and  finally  got  up 
on  his  hind  legs  and  came  waltzing  after  me  with 
facilities  enough  to  convert  me  into  hash,  but  I 
turned  and  just  made  for  that  fence  with  all  the 
agony  a  prospect  of  instant  death  could  crowd 
into  me.  If  our  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
had  run  one-half  as  well,  there  would  be  seventy- 
five  postmasters  in  Danbury  to-day,  instead  of 
one. 
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I  got  him  out  finally,  and  then  he  was  quiet 
enough,  and  took  him  up  alongside  the  fence  and 
got  on  him.  He  stopped  an  instant,  one  brief 
instant,  and  then  tore  off  down  the  road  at  a 
frightful  speed.  I  laid  down  on  him  and  clasped 
my  hands  tightly  around  his  neck,  and  thought  of 
my  home.  When  we  got  to  the  stable  I  was  con- 
fident he  would  stop,  but  he  didn't.  He  drove 
straight  at  the  door.  It  was  a  low  door,  just  high 
enough  to  permit  him  to  go  in  at  lightning  speed, 
but  there  was  no  room  for  me.  I  saw  if  I  struck 
that  stable  the  struggle  would  be  a  very  brief  one. 
I  thought  this  all  over  in  an  instant,  and  then 
spreading  out  my  arms  and  legs,  emitted  a  scream, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  bounding  about  in  the 
filth  of  that  stable  yard.  All  this  passed  through 
my  mind  as  Stiver's  horse  went  up  in  the  air.  It 
frightened  Mrs.  Perkins  dreadfully. 

"  Why,  you  old  fool  ! "  she  said  ;  "  why  don't 
you  get  rid  of  him  ? " 

"  How  can  I  ? "  said  I,  in  desperation. 

"  Why,  there  are  a  thousand  ways,"  said  she. 

This  is  just  like  a  woman.  How  different  a 
statesman  would  have  answered. 

But  I  could  think  of  only  two  ways  to  dispose 
of  the  beast.  I  could  cither  swallow  him  where 
he  stood  and  then  sit  down  on  him,  or  I  could 
crawl  inside  of  him  and  kick  him  to  death. 

But  I  was  saved  either  of  these  expedients  by 
his  coming  toward  me  so  abruptly  that  I  dropped 
the  rope  in  terror,  and  then  he  turned  about,  and, 
kicking  me  full  of  mud,  shot  for  the  gate,  ripping 
the  clothes  line  in  two,  and  went  on  down  t he- 
street  at  a  horrible  gallop,  with  two  of  Mrs. 
Perkins's  garments,  which  he  hastily  snatched 
from  the  line,  floating  over  his  neck  in  a  very- 
picturesque  manner, 
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So  I  was  afterwards  told.  I  was  too  full  of  mud 
myself  to  see  the  way  into  the  house. 

Stiver  got  his  horse  all  right,  and  stays  at  home 
to  take  care  of  him.  Mrs.  Perkins  has  gone  to 
her  mother's  to  recuperate,  and  I  am  healing  as 

fast  as  possible. 

# 
*  # 

THE  DANBURY  PLUMBER. 

There  are  some  disadvantages  in  living  on  the 
second  floor,  A  Danbury  housewife  thus  situated 
left  a  bar  of  soap  on  the  stairs  while  she  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  the  first  floor  tenant,  and  a 
plumber  who  was  up  stairs  mending  the  pipes 
came  down  a  moment  later  with  several  tongs  and 
wrenches  in  one  hand,  and  a  sheet  iron  furnace  in 
the  other,  and  when  he  reached  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  soap  his  legs  suddenly  spread  apart, 
a  look  of  astonishment  stole  into  his  face,  and  in 
an  instant  his  head  was  half  way  through  the  front 
door,  and  his  coat  tail  on  fire,  and  those  tongs  and 
wrenches  were  up  in  the  air  struggling  for  dear  life 
with  that  sheet  iron  furnace.  He  says  now  that 
his  father  forced  him  to  learn  the  trade  of  plumb- 
ing, and  that  it  was  not  his  own  choice. 


OUR  PROLETARIATS. 

The  Germans  are  fighting  against  potatoes, 
because  they  say  potatoes  do  not  contain  so  much 
albums  as  other  articles  of  vegetation.  Potatoes 
only  have  about  ten  cents'  worth  of  albums  while 
beans  have  twenty-two  cents'  worth  of  albums  to 
the  square  inch.  This  makes  potatoes  feel  sick. 
The  French  won't  eat  potatoes  unless  they  are 
fried,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  albums.  We 
think  it  is  albums,  but  if  it  ain't,  we  shall  regret 
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having  started  this  item  anyway.  There  is  another 
thing  about  potatoes  we  never  before  thought  of.  A 
German  writer  says  that  its  unnourishing  qualities 
is  apt  to  make  our  proletariats  physically  and 
mentally  weak.  You  wouldn't  hardly  believe  it, 
but  there  arc  people  that  don't  care  a  continental 
about  their  proletariats.  But  we  do.  We  wouldn't 
have  our  proletariats  run  against  and  bruised  for 
any  amount  of  money.  And  when  we  heard  that 
potatoes  were  things  that  hurt  proletariats  we 
turned  our  backs  on  potatoes.  We  think  a  good 
deal  of  our  proletariats,  every  one  of  them,  and 
\vould  give  five  dollars  if  we  knew  what  a  prole- 
tariat is. 


GRATITUDE. 

One  of  our  benevolent  old  ladies  is  not  satisfied 
with  alone  comfortably  clothing  the  objects  of  her 
philanthropy,  but  perseveres  in  taking  an  hit 
in  them  after  that.  Wherever  she  meets  them  she 
is  ready  to  make  some  pertinent  and  pleasant  re- 
mark, such  as,  "  Why,  what  a  nice  comfortable 
dress  that  of  Miss  Perkins  makes  you  ;"  or,  "  Mercy 
me !  how  good  Uncle  Daniel's  breeches  fit  you,"  or 
something  else  of  a  like  friendly  and  considerate 
nature,  which  is  always  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
recipient,  and  sometimes  by  listeners.  Saturday 
evening  a  chirk  young  Miss  escorted  by  her  gallant 
through  the  crowd  on  Main  Street  caught  the 
of  the  old  lady,  and  her  delighted  voice  sounded 
above  the  noises  of  the  street  as  she  cried,  ''  Why, 
gracious  goodness,  Almira  Ann  Boardman !  'poor 
dead  Miss  Pinkncy's  basque  sets  almost  as  snug  to 
you  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  you."  And  the  old 
lady  rubbed  her  nose  very  pleasantly,  while  .' 
Boardman  turned  black  with  suppressed  gratitude. 
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THE   HEN. 

The  quintessence  of  the  omnivorous  is  supposed 
to  be  imaged  in  the  hog ;  but  a  hog  is  a  Peabody 
among  animals  along  side  of  a  hen.  Hens  are  by 
nature  monopolists.  When  the  subject  of  victuals 
is  mentioned  they  are  evidently  listening.  Throw 
a  handful  of  corn  into  a  ten-acre  lot  and  every  hen 
in  the  enclosure  will  get  a  dab  at  it.  The  last  hen 
on  the  spot  may  not  secure  more  than  two  kernels, 
but  nothing  in  the  hen's  appearance  will  indicate 
that.  It  will  step  around  with  as  much  precision 
and  gratitude  as  any  in  the  flock,  and  wear  the 
most  pensive  smile  you  ever  saw.  A  hen  will  not 
eat  everything  it  sees,  but  it  will  try  to,  and  there 
isn't  one  of  them  on  the  face  of  this  earth  but  that 
can  tell  you  the  taste  of  everything  it  has  seen 
within  the  radius  of  a  half  mile  of  its  house.  It 
is  only  when  a  man  has  kicked  at  a  hen  and  missed 
it  that  he  begins  to  understand  how  thoroughly 
hollow  and  deceitful  this  world  is  ;  and  it  is  a 
marvelous  fact  in  this  connection  that  he  will  miss 
the  hen  if  he  does  kick  at  it,  and  misses  it  if  he 

don't. 

* 
*  * 

MUMBLETY  PEG. 

The  boys  on  Liberty  Street  are  rather  down 
on  Willie  Cliver.  They  were  playing  mumblety 
peg,  all  of  them  together,  Saturday  afternoon. 
Mumblety  peg  is  a  very  exciting  game  if  you 
are  a  spectator.  It  got  on  to  a  little  boy  named 
Mose,  first.  He  got  down  on  his  knees  and 
rooted  around  in  the  earth  to  get  a  hold  of  that 
peg,  with  the  wisdom  and  decorum  of  a  man 
forty  years  old.  When  he  came  \ip  with  the 
peg  in  his  teeth,  his  mouth  and  nose  looked  like 
a  vacant  asparagus  bed.  Willie  enjoyed  it  hugely, 
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and  was  fairly  insane  with  delight  when  three 
other  boys  got  caught  and  wore  the  nev. 
off  their  noses  and  the  enamel  from  their  teeth  in 
the  mighty  endeavours  to  encompass  the  obstinate 
peg.  Then  it  got  on  to  Willie,  and  the  boys 
whose  faces  were  smarting  acutely  under  the 
pressure  of  preceding  defeats,  drove  that  peg 
with  a  velocity  that  would  have  depressed  any 
other  boy  but  Willie  ;  but  he  had  been  educated 
by  religious  parents,  and  when  the  peg  was  fairly 
settled,  he  went  into  the  house  to  get  his  Sunday- 
School  lesson — and  while  he  was  in  there  looking 
pure,  and  good,  and  attentive,  Mose  and  the 
three  other  little  boys  put  up  their  shamefully- 
abused  noses  and  lips  and  howled  and  roared 
around  like  mad. 


AXGER  AND   ENUMERATION. 

A  Danbury  man  named  Reubens,  recently 
a    statement   that    counting    one   hundred    \ 
tempted  to  speak   an  angry  word  would  save  a 
man   a   great   deal   of    trouble.      This   statement 
sounded  a  little  singular  at  first,  but  the  more  he 
•read  it  over  the  more  favourably  he  became  im- 
pressed with  it,  and  finally  concluded  to  adopt  it. 

Next  door  to  Reubens  lives  a  man  who  has  made 
five  distinct  attempts  in  the  past  fortnight  to 
secure  a  dinner  of  green  peas,  by  the  first  of  July, 
and  every  time  has  been  retarded  by  Reub 
hens.  The  next  morning  after  Reubens  made  his 
resolution  this  man  found  his  fifth  attempt  to  have 
mis-carried.  Then  he  called  on  Reubens.  He 
said, — 

"  What  in  thunder  do  you  mean  by  letting  your 
hens  tear  up  my  garden  ?  " 

Reubens  was  prompted  to  call  him  a  mud-snoot, 
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a  new  name  just  coming  into  general  use,  but  he 
remembered  his  resolution,  put  down  his  rage,  and 
I 'meekly  observed, — 

"  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight^ " 

Then  the  mad  neighbor  who  had  been  eyeing 
this  answer  with  a  great  deal  of  suspicion,  broke 
*  'in  again, — 

"  Why  don't  you  answer  my  question,  you 
rascal ? " 

But  still  Reubens  maintained  his   equanimity, 
i  and  went  on  with  the  test. 

"  Nine,   ten,  eleven,   twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
{•fifteen,  sixteen — — " 

The  mad  neighbor  stared  harder  than  ever. 

"  Seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty? 

I  (one " 

"You're  a  mean  skunk,"  said  the  mad  neigh? 
bor,  backing  toward  the  fence. 

Reubens's  face  flushed  at  this  charge,  but  hg 
only  said, — 

"  Twenty-two,  twenty-three,  twenty-four,  twenty^ 

five,  twenty-six " 

At  this  figure  the  neighbor  got  up  on  the  fence 
in  some  haste,  but  suddenly  thinking  of  his  peas,, 
he  opened  his  mouth, — 

"  You  mean,  low-lived  rascal ;  for  two  cents  I* 
could  knock  your  cracked  head  over  a  barn,  and 

I  would " 

"  Twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,"  interrupted  Reu- 
bens, "  twenty-nine,  thirty,  thirty-one,  thirty-two, 

thirty-three " 

Here  the  neighbor  broke  for  the  house,  and 
'-  entering  it,  violently  slammed  the  door  behind 
i  him  ;  but  Reubens  did  not  dare  let  up  on  the 
-numeration,  and  so  he  stood  out  there  alone  in 
•1  his  own  yard,  and  kept  on  counting,  while  his 
*  burning  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes  eloquently 
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affirmed  his  judgment.     When  he  got  up  into  the 
eighties  his  wife  came  to  the  door  in  some  alarm. 

"  Why,  Reubens,  man,  what  is  the  matter  v 
you  ? "  she  said.     "  Do  come  into  the  house." 

But  he  didn't  let  up.  She  came  out  to  him, 
and  clung  tremblingly  to  him,  but  he  only  looked 
into  her  eyes,  and  said, — 

"  Ninety-three,   ninety-four,  ninety-five,  nin 
six,    ninety-seven,    ninety-eight,    ninety-nine,    one 
hundred — go  into  the  house,   old  woman,  or 
bust  ye." 

And  she  went. 

FIRST    SUNDAY   IX   A   NEW    HOUSE. 
The  first   Sunday  in  a  new  house  is  a  notable 
day.     There  is  an  entire  absence  of  old  landm 
and  a  strange,  weird  newness  on  everything,  and 
you  can't  find  your  shaving  soap.     You  start  for 
a  scuttle  of  coal,  but  you  don't  see  the  scuttle.     It 
is  in  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  in  the  garret, 
take  the  dripping  pan.     When  you  change  your 
shirt,  you   look   for   it  first.     It  is   in   one  of   the 
bureau  drawers  which  are  piled  one  upon  ano 
in  the  parlor,  and  you  find  you  have  got  to  lift  a 
half  ton  of  carpets  and  feather  beds  before  you  can 
get  down  to  the  drawers.     After  you  have  lifted 
them   down  and  searched  them  through,  it  is  re- 
membered by  your  wife  that  the  desired  garment 
is   in  one  of  the  barrels — the  one  in  the  shed  she 
thinks,  although  it   may  be  the  one  in  the  garret, 
and  yet  it  would  be  just  like  the  stupid  carman  to 
have  carried  that  barrel  down  cellar.     You  think 
so  too.     You  attack  one  of  those  barrels,  and  are 
surprised    at    the  result.     A  bed-quilt   comes  out 
first,  then  a  pie-tin,  next  a  piece  of  cold  ham  n 
dune  up  in  your  vest  and  packed  away  in  the  mi> 
cuttle.     Below  is  an   assortment  of  iron  \va 
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md  a  length  of  stove-pipe,  a  half  loaf  of  bread,  a 
:ouple  of  towels,  and  a  rolling  pin.  You  begin  to 
:xpect  you  will  eventually  come  upon  a  coal  mine, 
md  perhaps  some  dead  friends.  Then  you  go 
down  in  that  barrel  again,  and  come  up  with  a 
pleasing  assortment  of  stockings  and  half-emptied 
medicine  bottles.  The  way  you  come  up  this  time 
leads  you  to  consider  the  barrel  itself.  It  has 
caught  in  the  back  of  your  vest  and  made  the 
cloth  let  go  ;  it  took  off  one-half  of  one  sleeve, 
and  created  a  sensation  on  the  back  of  your  hand 
as  if  a  bonfire  had  raged  there.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent the  cooper  who  built  that  barrel  was  called 
away  before  he  commenced  to  clinch  the  nails. 
You  involuntarily  grasp  the  rolling  pin  and  look 
around  as  if  you  half  expected  to  see  him.  Then 
you  call  the  girl  to  repack  the  barrel,  and  start 
up  stairs  to  look  after  something  that  is  easier  to 
find,  but  finally  change  your  mind,  and  pass  the 
balance  of  the  day  in  digging  carpet  tacks  and 
worthless  wood  from  the  palms  of  your  feet,  and 
concocting  lies  about  the  wealth  of  your  uncle  ; 
and  the  moon  looks  through  the  window  at  night, 
and  touches  up  with  a  glow  of  burnished  silver, 
several  lengths  of  stove-pipe,  a  half-dozen  odd 
chairs,  a  sheet  of  dingy  zinc,  and  a  barrel  with 
bed-quilts  foaming  over  the  top. 

THE   DANBURY   HORSE. 

The  Danbury  horse  has  a  reputation  above  all 
other  animals  of  the  field.  The  chief  claim  of  the 
Danbury  horse  to  public  favor  and  notice  is  the 
facility  with  which  he  will  run  away.  He  is 
always  ready  to  run  away.  He  will  get  up  in  the 
night  from  a  refreshing  sleep,  to  run  away.  Fie 
will  leave  a  meal  of  cream  cakes  and  quail  on  toast 
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to  run  away.  He  will  sacrifice  home,  happiness, 
honor,  and  other  people's  property  to  run  away. 
And  when  he  gets  started  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
getting  in  front  of  him.  Once  in  a  while  a  stranger 
attempts  it,  but  there  is  a  fund  to  furnish  ice  to 
pack  his  body  with  until  his  friends  can  come  on, 
so  there  is  no  harm  done.  A  Danbury  horse  is 
neither  a  respecter  of  occasions.  He  will  run 
away  from  a  post  or  an  agricultural  debate,  or  a 
funeral,  and,  in  a  tight  pinch,  would  run  away  from 
a  position  in  the  New  York  custom  house. 


MORMON    ANNIVERSARIES. 

Brigham  Young  is  now  commencing  to  realize 
something  tangible  from  his  matrimonial  invest- 
ments. The  anniversaries  of  those  marriages  are 
commencing  to  occur  with  astounding  frequency. 
First  there  is  a  silver  wedding,  then  a  wooden 
wedding,  and  a  tin  wedding,  and  then  another 
silver  wedding,  and,  adjoining,  a  glass  wedding, 
and  then  a  tin  wedding  again,  and  next  night  still 
another  silver  wedding,  and  then  a  linen  wedding, 
followed  by  a  wooden  wedding,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  glass  wedding,  and  so  on  through  the  chapter. 
The  effect  on  the  Mormons — the  rank  and  file  of 
the  faithful — can  well  be  imagined,  but  the  brush 
in  a  ten-acre  lot  of  marrowfat  peas  couldn't  paint 
it.  The  treasury  is  depleted.  The  Temple  itself 
is  warmed  with  three  mortgages,  and  even  the 
Revelation  bids  fair  to  ascend  the  spout.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  see  a  healthy  Mormon  skim- 
ming toward  headquarters,  with  a  silver  pitcher 
under  one  arm  and  a  coal-scuttle  under  the  other, 
and  a  pleasing  assortment  of  glass  and  wooden 
ware  concealed  about  him.  Our  government  ha? 
concluded  to  withdraw  its  troops. 
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A  DANGEROUS   SAFEGUARD. 

There  has  been  a  gun  standing  behind  a  cup- 
board in  a  Pine-Street  residence  far  the  past  eight 
years.  It  belonged  to  the  occupant's  father,  and 
was  set  up  there  in  a  loaded  condition.  Its  pre- 
sence was  always  an  eye-sore  to  the  occupant's 
wife,  who  shared  fully  with  the  sex  their  fear  of 
fire-arms.  So  the  other  day,  Friday,  we  think,  she 
induced  her  husband  to  take  it  down  and  fire  it 
off.  He  had  never  fired  off  a  gun  that  had  been 
loaded  eight  years  ;  in  fact,  he  never  fired  off  a 
gun  at  all  ;  so  he  poked  it  out  of  a  window  and 
took  aim  into  the  garden,  without  the  faintest 
shadow  of  fear.  His  wife  being  afraid  of  fire- 
arms, stood  behind  his  back  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder  with  her  eyes  shut  tightly.  He  shut  his 
eyes,  too,  and  then  he  pulled  the  trigger.  What 
immediately  followed,  neither  appears  to  have  any 
settled  idea.  He  says  he  can  vaguely  remember 
hearing  a  noise  of  some  kind,  and  has  an  indis- 
tinct impression  of  passing  over  something  which 
must  have  been  his  wife,  as  she  \vas  found  between 
him  and  the  window  by  the  neighbors  who  drew 
him  out  of  the  fire-place. — The  fact  that  one  of 
his  shoulders  was  set  back  about  two  inches,  and 
that  three  of  her  teeth  were  imbedded  in  his  scalp, 
seemed  to  indicate  that  in  stepping  back  from  the 
window  he  had  done  so  abruptly,  and  this  conclu- 
sion, we  are  glad  to  say,  was  verified  by  both  on 
being  restored  to  consciousness. 

* 

*  * 

THE  BREAD  PUDDING. 

One  of  the  best  cement  cellar-floors  in  this 
town  is  that  of  a  Pine-Street  resident,  and  the  one 
who  sincerely  and  even  profanely  regrets  this  fact 
is  the  man  himself.  His  wife  left  a  plate  of  bread 
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pudding  on  the  cellar  stairs,  Saturday,  to  cool  for 
dinner,  and  unknown  to  her  he  went  down  there 
for  a  pitcher  of  cider.  When  he  and  the  pudding 
met  there  was  a  time.  His  wife  heard  an  awful 
crash  which  almost  paralyzed  her,  but  before  she 
could  move  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  came 
tearing  into  the  kitchen  with  one  hand  on  his 
pistol  pocket,  and  the  other  swinging  mysteriously 
in  the  air,  and  a  streak  of  steaming  pudding  the 
whole  length  of  his  back,  and  he  was  shrieking 
camphor  and  profanity  at  every  leap. 

AMATEUR    TREE-FELLING. 

An  Essex-Street  man  cut  down  a  shade  tree 
which  was  in  the  way,  Monday.  When  he  got  it 
about  ready  to  fall,  he  hitched  a  rope  to  it,  and 
his  wife  and  wife's  mother  and  father  and  himself 
got  hold  of  the  rope,  and  went  out  on  the  walk,, 
and  commenced  to  pull  it.  But  the  tree  didn't 
budge.  Then  he  told  them  to  keep  pulling  while 
he  took  the  axe  and  started  it  a  little.  So  they 
bent  all  their  muscle  upon  it  and  opened  their 
mouths  and  poked  out  their  eyes  as  people  always 
do  on  such  an  occasion,  and  he  hit  the  tree  a  good 
clip  with  the  axe.  But  it  didn't  budge.  Then 
he  jumped  over  the  fence  and  said, — "  Gi'  me  a 
hold  of  that  rope."  And  just  then,  in  a  very  un- 
expected manner,  the  tree  came  over,  and  not 
being  able  to  catch  themselves  in  time,  the  entire 
family  went  off  the  walk,  and  screaming  and  kick- 
ing into  the  mud.  The  old  gentleman  lost  his 
tacles,  the  old  lady  ruined  a  three-dollar  head- 
^,  the  wife  lost  her  slippers,  and  the  own- 
the  tree  broke  his  nose  in  the  middle,  and  knot 
pretty  much  all  the  hide  from  one  ear.  He 
Heaven  is  his  home. 
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ONE  OF  MAN'S  GREAT  TRIALS. 

There  was  an  elderly  gentleman  wending  his 
way  to  the  barber's  shop,  Saturday  afternoon. 
Coming  from  an  opposite  direction  was  an  un- 
shaven man.  The  shop  lay  between  them.  The 
unshaven  man  quickened  his  step ;  the  elderly 
man  struck  into  a  trot.  Then  the  unshaven 
stopped  to  look  into  a  window,  and  the  elderly 
man  came  back  to  a  walk.  Up  started  the  un- 
shaven man  again,  and  the  elderly  man  resumed 
his  trot.  The  unshaven  man  once  more  slackened 
up  ;  so  did  the  elderly  man.  Then  the  unshaven 
man  quickened  his  gait,  and  the  elderly  man  once 
more  struck  into  a  trot,  and  reached  the  door 
panting  and  puffing,  as  the  unshaven  man  went 
by.  And  yet  women  are  dissatisfied  with  their 

sphere. 

* 
*  * 

THE  NELSON-STREET   DOG. 

A  Nelson-Street  man  is  the  unenvied  owner 
of  a  dog  that  is  a  terror  to  the  neighbors,  purely 
by  its  snapping  and  snarling  propensities.  He 
snaps  at  everybody,  and  knows  a  little  something 
of  the  flavor  of  everybody  up  that  way.  It  is 
estimated  that  he  has  cloth  enough  in  him  to 
make  a  pair  of  breeches  for  every  buoy  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  other  day  a  youth  on  that 
street  loaded  up  the  end  of  a  stick  with  a  mixture 
compounded  of  horse-radish  and  cayenne  pepper, 
and  commenced  shaking  it  through  the  fence  at 
the  cur ;  and  the  cur  flew  up  and  caught  the  bait 
savagely,  and  the  boy  drew  the  stick  away  so 
sharply,  that  it  left  all  the  contents  in  the  animal's 
mouth,  and  the  animal  chewed  away  on  it  in  awful 
exultation  for  an  instant.  Then  it  commenced  to 
stare,  and  then  spit,  and  howl,  and  weep,  and  paw 
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and   roll   over,   and   finally  ran   under   the  b 
where  it  remained  for  two  days  in  religious  seclu- 
sion.    Now,  when  anybody  pokes  a  stick  through 
the   fence,   that   dog  don't   step   up.     It    im 
looks  over  that  way,  as  much  as  to  say, — "  No 
soiling  in  mine,  if  you  please." 

# 

*     * 

SCIENTIFIC. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  thinks  Professor  Win- 
chell  has  been  idle  while  the  other  astronomers 
were  at  work  he  is  mistaken.  The  Professor  now 
comes  out  with  a  theory  that  rather  overlaps  the 
others,  and  coming  from  such  an  unexpected 
source,  promises  to  make  a  sensation.  The  Pro- 
fessor has  only  been  in  the  business  a  short  time, 
but  he  has  improved  his  opportunities.  He  says 
that  the  earth  is  to  keep  on  cooling,  and  thus 
absorb  the  moisture,  and  after  swallowing  the 
several  oceans,  will  make  one  magnificent  gulp 
and  take  in  the  entire  atmosphere.  The  next 
morning  it  will  commence  to  whirl  through  space 
at  a  pace  that  will  by  comparison  reduce  the  flight 
of  a  comet  to  the  speed  attained  by  an  oyster  on 
its  way  to  a  funeral,  and  the  surface  will  bake 
brown,  and  shrivel  up  in  heaps,  and  split  open, 
and  otherwise  tend  to  obstruct  business.  In  view 
of  this  event  many  people  in  Danbury  have  broken 
up  house-keeping  and  gone  to  boarding,  and  one 
man  on  North  Street  has  traded  off  a  half-ton  horse 

for  a  five-barreled  telescope. 

* 
*  » 

THE  SCIENTISTS. 

Scientific   men   are  around  with  trowels,  kn; 
saws,  and  hammers,  experimenting.     As   Ion 
they  dig   into   the  grouil;!  or  break   chunks   from 
boulders  there  is  no  particular  harm   done.     But 
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some  of  them  cut  off  cats'  tails  to  see  what  they 
are  made  of,  and  lift  off  the  tops  of  dogs'  heads  to 
see  their  brains  beat.  This  is  a  very  interesting 
performance,  to  the  scientific  chaps,  and  would 
probably  afford  a  great  deal  of  wholesome  recrea- 
tion to  the  cats  and  dogs  were  they  not  unhappily 
prejudiced.  An  aged  agriculturist  from  Stony 
Hill,  told  us  this  morning  that  he  saw  a  dog  stum- 
ble while  running  across  a  field,  and  that  the  top 
of  its  head  flew  off,  and  rolled  into  a  hole  and  was 
lost.  He  went  over  and  examined  the  animal  and 
found  that  this  piece  had  been  sawed  off,  and 
stuck  on  again  in  a  bungling  manner,  with  the 
result  recorded.  The  dog  died  before  he  could 
find  the  piece.  Something  still  more  remarkable 
than  this  is  the  saving  of  a  dead  man  by  replacing 
his  brain  with  one  taken  from  a  live  man.  The 
man  who  thus  gave  up  his  brain  not  only  refused 
to  take  three  pairs  of  gate  hinges  and  a  screw 
driver  for  his  intellect,  but  obligingly  held  a  candle 
while  the  operation  was  going  on.  Country  people 
who  take  scientific  men  for  boarders  should  enclose 
their  heads  with  hoop  iron  before  going  to  bed. 

* 
*  * 

DR.  HALL'S  CALISTHENICS. 

Dr.  Hall  says  those  people  who  are  troubled 
with  cold  feet  at  bed-time  should  bend  over  and 
smartly  slap  the  calves  of  their  legs  for  about  five 
minutes.  This  struck  a  young  man  who  boards  on 
Essex  Street,  to  be  about  as  sensible  a  piece  of 
advice  as  he  ever  heard.  So  he  put  it  to  the  test 
after  disrobing  himself  on  Saturday  night.  He 
bent  over,  and  pounded  away  at  himself,  and  all 
the  time  made  a  noise  with  his  mouth,  like  the 
hiss  of  escaping  steam.  This  noise  attracted  the 
attention  of  one  of  the  boarders,  and  he  told  the 
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landlady  that  there  must  be  a  fire  in  that  room, 
because  he  could  hear  it  siz,  and  could  hear  an 
alfired  snapping  and  popping  going  on  in  there. 
The  landlady  didn't  pause  to  argue.  She  caught 
up  a  pail  and  plunged  for  the  place  at  once.  The 
boarder  followed  with  a  gigantic  clothes-brush. 
Both  of  them  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
room  together.  The  advent  was  so  sudden  that 
the  boarder  who  was  warming  himself  had  no 
chance  to  dodge.  And  there  was  too  much  mo- 
mentum to  the  landlady  and  the  other  boarder  to 
permit  them  to  recover  themselves  in  time.  So 
there  was  a  collision.  The  landlady  saw  it  coming 
and  instinctively  held  the  pail  in  front  of  her.  But 
the  disciple  of  Hall  didn't  see  it,  as  his  back  was 
to  the  door  and  his  head  nearly  to  the  floor,  and 
before  he  could  look  up,  on  hearing  the  door  fly 
open,  the  visitors  were  on  him,  and  the  contents 
of  the  pail  over  him,  and  the  three,  with  pail  and 
clothes-brush,  came  down  in  a  crash  together. 
How  the  landlady  extricated  herself  and  got  out 
of  that  room  as  quick  as  she  did  will  always  remain 
a  mystery  to  the  two  men  who  stood  there  and 
glared  at  each  other  for  some  fifteen  minutes. 


A  RECIPE   FOR  POULTERERS. 

The  Country  Gentleman  suggests  a  way  to  pre- 
vent hens  from  eating  their  eggs.  It  is  to  fill  an 
egg  with  a  solution  of  pepper,  and  put  the 
back  in  the  nest.  A  Danbury  man  has  tried  this 
and  says  it  works  like  a  charm.  He  put  a  pretty 
good  dose  of  pepper  in  the  egg,  and  placed  it  in 
the  nest  of  the  criminal.  Pretty  soon  the  hen 
came  around,  and  took  hold.  It  was  a  brindie 
animal,  with  long  legs,  and  somewhat  conceited. 
It  dipped  in  its  bill  and  inhaled  the  delicacy. 
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Then  it  came  out  doors.  It  didn't  gallop  out, 
we  don't  mean,  but  it  came  out — came  out  to  look 
at  the  scenery,  and  see  if  it  was  going^to  rain.  Its 
mouth  was  wide  open,  and  the  feathers  on  the  top 
of  its  head  stood  straight  up.  Then  it  commenced 
to  go  around  the  yard  like  a  circus  horse.  Once  in 
a  while  it  would  stop  and  push  out  one  leg  in  a 
tone  of  astonishment,  and  then  holler  "  Fire,"  and 
start  on  again.  The  other  hens  came  out  to  look 
on.  Soon  the  hens  from  the  neighbors  came  over 
the  fence,  and  took  up  a  position  of  observation. 
It  was  quite  evident  that  the  performance  was 
something  entirely  new  and  unique  to  them. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  hens. 
When  they  saw  this  hen  dance  around  and  have 
all  the  fun  to  itself,  and  heard  it  shout  "  Fire,"  and 
couldn't  see  the  conflagration  themselves,  they  filled 
up  with  wrath,  and  of  one  accord  sprang  upon  it, 
and  before  the  Danbury  man  could  interfere,  the 
brindle  hen  with  the  long  legs  was  among  the  things 
that  were.  He  says  the  recipe  is  effectual. 


DRIVING  A  HEN. 

When  a  woman  has  a  hen  to  drive  into  the  coop, 
she  takes  hold  of  her  hoops  with  both  hands,  and 
shakes  them  quietly  toward  the  delinquent,  and 
says,  "  Shew,  there  !"  The  hen  takes  one  look  at 
the  object,  to  convince  herself  that  it's  a  woman, 
and  then  stalks  majestically  into  the  coop,  in  per- 
fect disgust  of  the  sex.  A  man  don't  do  that  way. 
He  goes  out  of  doors  and  says,  "  It  is  singular 
nobody  in  this  house  can  drive  a  hen  but  myself." 
And,  picking  up  a  stick  of  wood,  hurls  it  at  the 
offending  biped,  and  observes,  "  Get  in  there,  you 
thief."  The  hen  immediately  loses  her  reason, 
and  dashes  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  yard.  The 
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man  straightway  dashes  after  her.  She  conies 
back  again  with  her  head  down,  her  wings  out, 
and  followed  by  an  assortment  of  stove-wood, 
fruit-cans,  and  coal-clinkers,  with  a  much-puffing 
and  very  mad  man  in  the  rear.  Then  she  skims 
up  on  the  stoop,  and  under  the  barn,  and  over  a 
fence  or  two,  and  around  the  house,  and  back 
again  to  the  coop,  all  the  while  talking  as  only  an 
excited  hen  can  talk,  and  all  the  while  followed  by 
things  convenient  for  handling,  and  by  a  man 
whose  coat  is  on  the  sawbuck,  and  whose  hat  is 
on  the  ground,  and  whose  perspiration  and  pro- 
fanity appear  to  have  no  limit.  By  this  time  the 
other  hens  have  come  out  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
debate,  and  help  dodge  the  missiles — and  then  the 
man  says  every  hen  on  the  place  shall  be  sold  in 
the  morning,  and  puts  on  his  things  and  goes  down 
the  street,  and  the  woman  dons  her  hoops,  and  has 
every  one  of  those  hens  housed  and  contented  in 
two  minutes,  and  the  only  sound  heard  on  the 
premises  is  the  hammering  by  the  eldest  boy  as 

he  mends  the  broken  pickets. 

* 

"WHAT  DID  YOU    RUN   FOR? 
A.  young  man  from  one  of  the  suburbs  appeared 
from  a  store  on  West  Street,  on  Saturday  noon, 
in  quest  of  the  family  team  ;  but  not  discerning  it, 
stepped  quickly  to  the  corner  of  Wain  Street,  and 
looked  up  that  avenue  just  in  time  to  detect  the 
familiar  establishment  about  turning  into  White 
Street  on  the  homeward  course.     Then   he    took 
his  hat  in  his  hand  and  struck  out  on  the  cha 
a  speed  that  was  wonderful.     A  clerk  in  a 
that  he  shot  by,  ran  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter," 
and    finding  a  man   fleeing   for   dear   life,  he  put 
after  him.     This  created  a  curiosity  in  a  man  who 
was  digging  out  a  gutter,  and  he  forthwith  dropped 
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his  shovel  and  joined  in  with  commendable  alac- 
rity. And  then  a  milkman,  who  was  getting  into 
his  cart,  suddenly  changed  his  mind  and  went 
legging  up  the  street  in  rear  of  the  others.  Two 
merchants  talking  about  materialism  dropped  the 
subject  and  picked  up  their  heels  in  the  same 
direction.  Then  five  boys  instinctively  took  a 
leg  in.  These  were  followed  by  a  number  of 
elderly  people ;  and  before  the  suburban  youth 
reached  White  Street,  he  became  painfully  aware 
that  he  was  pursued.  This  led  him  to  redouble 
his  exertions,  but  the  increase  communicated  itself 
to  the  surging  mass  behind ;  and  when  he  turned 
into  White  Street,  his  eyes  stood  out  like  billiard' 
balls,  and  his  hair  pointed  heavenward  mostly. 
On  this  avenue  he  found  himself  so  sorely  pressed 
that  he  jumped  into  the  first  open  hatchway  and 
disappeared  in  the  darkness  of  the  cellar.  The 
panting  and  eager  crowd  shot  up  to  the  entrance, 
and  almost  into  it,  and  after  peering  into  the 
darkness  without  seeing  anything,  commenced  to 
look  at  each  other.  Then  the  silence  was  broken. 
"Who  was  he  ?"  said  one.  "I  don't  know,"  said 
another.  "What  had  he  been  doing?"  asked  the 
third.  "  I  don't  know,"  said  the  fourth.  Then  they 
stared  at  each  other  again,  and  the  first  man  said  : 
"Don't  anybody  know  who  he  is?"  No  answer. 
And  then  the  first  man,  who  appeared  to  be  burning 
up  with  curiosity,  added,  "  What  in  thunder  did 
you  run  for  then?"  "Because  I  saw  the  others 
run.  What  did  you  run  for  ?"  "Well,  that's  the 
reason  I  run."  This  seemed  to  exhaust  the  topic, 
and  the  crowd  gravely  dispersed. 

* 

THE   NEW   BOOTS. 

It  is  a  little  singular  how  well  a  pair  of  boots 
can  be  made  to  fit  at  the  store.     You  may  not  be 
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able  to  get  your  foot  only  part  way  down  the  leg 
at  the  first  trial,  but  that  is  because  your  stocking 
is  hot,  or  you  haven't  started  right ;  and  the 
shoemaker  suggests  that  you  start  again  and  stand 
up  to  it,  and  he  throws  in  a  little  powder  from  a 
pepper-box  to  aid  you.  And  so  you  stand  up, 
and  pound  down  your  foot  and  partly  trip  yourself 
up,  and  your  eyes  stick  out  in  an  unpleasant  man- 
ner, and  every  vein  in  your  body  appears  to  be  on 
the  point  of  bursting,  and  all  the  while  that  dealer 
stands  around  and  eyes  the  operation  as  intently 
as  if  the  whole  affair  was  perfectly  new  and  novel 
to  him.  When  your  foot  has  finally  struck  bottom 
there  is  a  faint  impression  on  your  mind  that  you 
have  stepped  into  an  open  stove  ;  but  he  removes 
it  by  solemnly  observing  that  he  never  saw  a 
boot  fit  quite  as  good  as  that.  You  may  suggest 
that  your  toe  presses  too  hard  against  the  front, 
or  that  some  of  the  bones  in  the  side  of  the  foot 
are  too  much  smashed,  but  he  says  that  is  always 
the  way  with  a  new  boot,  and  that  the  trouble 
will  entirely  disappear  in  a  few  days.  Then  you 
take  the  old  pair  under  your  arm  and  start  for 
home  as  animated  as  a  relic  of  1812,  all  the  while 
feeling  "that  the  world  will  not  look  bright  and 
happy  to  you  again  until  you  have  brained  that 
shoemaker.  You  limp  down  town  the  next  day, 
and  smile  all  the  while  with  your  mouth,  while 
your  eyes  look  as  if  you  were  walking  over  an 
oyster  bed  barefoot.  When  no  one  is  looking, 
you  kick  against  a  post  or  some  other  obstruction, 
and  show  a  fondness  for  stopping  and  resting 
against  something  that  will  sustain  your  weight. 
When  you  gel  homo  at  night  you  go  for  those  old 
boots  \\\\\\  an  eagerness  that  cannot  be  descri' 
and  the  remarks  you  make  upon  learning  that 
your  wife  has  disposed  of  them  fro  a  widow  worn. 
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in  the  suburbs,  are  calculated  to  immediately 
depopulate  the  earth  of  woman  and  shoemakers 
generally. 

*  * 

- 

THE   FAMILY   HAMMER. 

There  is  one  thing  no  family  pretends  to  do 
without, — that  is  a  hammer.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  that  goes  to  make  up  the  equipment  of 
a  domestic  establishment  that  causes  one-half  as 
much  agony  and  profanity  as  a  hammer.  It  is 
always  an  old  hammer,  with  a  handle  that  is 
inclined  to  sliver,  and  always  bound  to  slip.  The 
face  is  as  round  as  a  full  moon  and  as  smooth 
as  glass.  When  it  strikes  a  nail  full  and  square, 
which  it  has  been  known  to  do,  the  act  will  be 
found  to  result  from  a  combination  of  pure  acci- 
dents. The  family  hammer  is  one  of  those  rare 
articles  we  never  profit  by.  When  it  glides  off 
a  nail  head,  and  mashes  down  a  couple  of 
fingers,  we  unhesitatingly  deposit  it  in  the  yard 
and  observe  that  we  will  never  use  it  again. 
But  the  blood  has  hardly  dried  on  the  rag  be- 
fore we  are  out  doors  in  search  of  that  hammer, 
and  ready  to  make  another  trial.  The  result 
rarely  varies,  but  we  never  profit  by  it.  The 
awful  weapon  goes  on  knocking  off  our  nails, 
and  mashing  whole  joints,  and  slipping  off  the 
handle  to  the  confusion  of  mantel  ornaments, 
and  breaking  the  commandments,  and  cutting 
up  an  assortment  of  astounding  and  unfortunate 
antics,  without  let  or  hindrance.  And  yet  we 
put  up  with  it,  and  put  the  handle  on  again, 
and  lay  it  away  where  it  won't  get  lost,  and  do 
up  our  mutilated  and  smarting  fingers  ;  and  yet, 
if  the  outrageous  thing  should  happen  to  disappear, 
we  kick  up  a  regular  hullabooloo  until  it  is  found 
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again.  Talk  about  the  tyrannizing  influence  of 
a  bad  habit !  It  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
family  hammer. 

*  * 
STREET    LIFE    IN    DANBURY. 

Old    Mr.  Watson,   on  Nelson   Street,   has   got 
a  nice  little  bill  to  pay.     He  sent  a  man  down, 
town    for  a  pot    of    paint    and   a   ladder.      The 
man  got  the  paint,  and  then  went  to  a  lumber 
yard     after   a   ladder.      Then   he   tied   the   paint 
pot    on    the    end   of  the    ladder,  and   put    the 
ladder  on  his  shoulder.     This  was  a  very  smart 
arrangement,    and    the   man   himself   admired    it 
very  much.     He  started  for  home  this  way,  and 
didn't    find   any    trouble    in    getting   along    the 
first    block,  because   people   had   an    impression 
that   a   long   ladder  with  a  pot   of  yellow  paint 
dangling  on    the   end    of  it   wasn't  exactly    the 
thing  to  trifle   with,  so  they  balanced  along   on 
the  curb  stone,  or  rubbed  up  against  the  build- 
ings.     Pretty   soon   the    man    saw   somebody   in 
a  store  he  knew,  and  he  turned  around  to  speak 
to   him,   and  drove  one    end   of  the   ladder   into 
a    millinery./  case    and    knocked   the  crown    out  ' 
of  an    eighteen-dollar   bonnet.     Then  he   backed 
off  in    affright,  and   knocked    down  two  sewing- 
machine    agents   with   the   other  end.     Then   he 
started  to  turn  around,  and  an  old  gentleman  who 
was     desperately   endeavoring    to    pull    his   wife 
out  of  danger,  saw  the  peril,  and  shouted   out, — 
"  Hi,  there  !  "     But  it  was  too  late.     The  pot  struck 
against  an  awning  post,  tipped  to   one  side,  and 
the    entire   contents  went   over  the  aged  couple. 
This   so   startled   the   man  that  he  whirled  com- 
pletely around,  smashing  in  an  entire  store  front, 
frightening     a    milkman's     team,    and    knocking 
over    some  thirteen   persons   who   were    actively 
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I 

dodging  about  to  get  out    of  the  way.     Then  he 

I  dropped    the    ladder    and   fled    into    the    country 

j  shouting   "  Murder "   and    "  Fire "  at  every  jump. 

;    A    regular   ordained  painter   is  now   engaged  on 

Mr.  Watson's  house. 


RAFTING. 

Rafting  is  the  prevailing  popular  amusement 
with  juveniles  this  month.  The  boy  whose  parents 
own  the  pond,  is  generally  chosen  captain  of  the 
craft.  The  raft  quite  frequently  consists  of  a 
couple  of  boards  the  captain's  father  has  laid  away 
to  season.  The  captain  stands  at  the  bow  and 
hollers,  and  the  other  officers,  whose  claim  to  the 
berth  principally  rests  on  the  fact  they  have  dry 
pants  at  home,  stand  at  the  stern,  and  spatter 
water  on  outsiders  who  are  on  the  shore  with  their 
hands  in  their  breeches'  pockets  and  guile  in  their 
hearts.  They  thus  navigate  for  hours  at  a  time, 
and  then  fight  over  the  distance  they  have  made, 
and  finally  go  home  to  see  their  parents  about  it, 
and  are  dried  with  a  bed  cord,  and  put  to  bed, 
where  they  can  feel  of  their  injuries  without  mo- 
lestation. 

* 
*  # 

CIRCUS  DAY  IN   DANBURY, 

A  pretty  fair  index  of  Mr.  Barnum's  control 
over  the  credulity  of  an  American  public,  was 
given  on  Saturday.  The  day  was  unpleasant,  to 
use  the  mildest  type  of  expression,  but  the  streets 
were  thronged  with  a  mass  of  people— some  of 
them  coming  twenty  miles  over  the  very  bad  roads. 
It  was  an  enthusiasm  no  rain  could  dampen — no 
possible  combination  of  circumstances  flatten. 

There  were  three  tents — two  small  and  one  very 
large  one.  The  former  enclose  the  menagerie  and 
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museum — the  latter  the  arena.  I  attended  the 
afternoon  performance  out  of  curiosity,  and  the 
evening  entertainment  out  of  revenge.  I  wa 
little  disappointed  in  the  menagerie,  because  I  had 
depended  on  that  and  the  museum  for  the  bulk  of 
my  happiness  on  this  occasion.  The  most  noted 
specimens  of  the  forest  and  jungle  were  those  which 
appeared  on  the  bills  but  not  in  the  cages.  Here 
was  a  discrepancy  I  could  not  reconcile  with  the 
proprietor's  well-known  honesty  and  enterprise.  I 
cast  a  few  reproachful  glances  upon  the  specimens 
that  good  living  and  virtuous  precepts  had  pre- 
served to  such  a  good  old  age,  and  passed  to  the 
museum.  There  was  a  visible  improvement  in  this 
place.  The  mind  was  illuminated  by  the  lady  who 
wrote  the  autograph  with  her  toes,  and  the  heart 
made  glad  by  various  other  articles  I  cannot  recall 
to  mind. 

When  I  got  inside  the  large  tent  I  was  surpr 
A  sea  of  faces  spread  out  before  and  around  me. 
The  tier   seats   are  crowded,   the   ring   scats 
crowded,  the  gang-ways  are  crowded.    It  is  a  mass 
of  suffocation,  fun,  and  sweat.     I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  so  large  an  attendance  at  a  prayer  meeting, 
and  I  have  been  to  many  of  them. 

I  really  enjoyed  the  sight.  Here  was  one  of 
the  grandest  views  to  be  seen.  Myriads  of  people 
of  every  clime — every  temper,  disposition,  mind, 
and  heart.  Here,  embraced  in  an  area  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  might  be  observed — 

"Why  don't  that  bald-headed  reptile  set  dov. 
cried   a    coarse    voice    behind    me.      A   red-i 
illiterate  man  was  glowing  down  upon  me  fr> 
tier  seat.     Passion  disturbed  his  features;  the  man 
was  really  mad.     I  cast  a  sorrowful  glance 
him    and    sat    down.     There    were   fifty  or 
people  between  me  and  the  ring.     I  had  not  made 
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any  calculation  for  this  when  I  came,  and  so  I 
didn't  appreciate  it.  Occasionally  somebody  hol- 
lered, "Down  in  front."  Whenever  I  heard  the 
cry  I  singled  out  the  author  and  bestowed  a  grateful 
glance  upon  him.  It  was  the  finest  oration  I  ever 
heard,  and  my  appreciation  of  it  was  sharpened,  I 
think,  by  the  remarkably  uncomfortable  position  I 
had  got  into.  I  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  tent, 
and,  once  in  a  while,  of  the  ridge  pole  of  the  giant 
who  stood  nearly  opposite.  I  knew  there  was 
something  going  on  in  the  ring,  but  if  I  had  been 
prostrated  on  my  dying  couch  I  could  not  have 
told  what  it  was.  But  I  knew  whenever  a  different 
act  commenced,  because  the  folks  in  front  of  me 
stood  up  on  the  seats,  and  the  folks  behind  me  put 
their  children  on  my  head  and  their  umbrellas 
down  my  back,  and  remarked  audibly  to  each 
other, — 

"  Was  there  ever  anything  like  it  ?" 

And  I,  staring  idiotically  into  the  back  of  the 
man  in  front  of  me,  fervently  hoped  there  was  not. 

But  all  things  have  an  end,  and  the  dreary  after- 
noon performance  was  not  an  exception.  The  last 
act  was  performed;  the  clown  finally  convulsed 
the  audience  ;  the  children  in  the  rear  were  pulled 
out  of  my  hair,  and  I  was  permitted  to  fall  over, 
roll  around,  and  eventually  get  on  my  feet.  With 
the  crowd  gone  I  stole  back  to  the  tent  and  took 
one  fond,  piercing  glance  at  what  I  had  not  yet 
seen, — the  ring. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  will  never  forget  the  se- 
verity of  the  storm  in  the  evening.  The  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents,  the  air  was  chilly  and  raw,  and 
the  night  was  one  in  which  all  the  sores  in  your 
heart  are  made  bare  to  the  sight.  I  knew  there 
would  be  no  attendance  upon  the  show,  but  I 
thought  I  would  go  over.  When  I  got  there  I 
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found  about  one  thousand  people  present,  mostly 
ladies  and  umbrellas.  They  flocked  into  the  tent, 
by  wax  figures,  and  up  to  the  arena — the  umbrellas 
shining  in  the  light  of  the  lamps,  and  a  thousand 
irresponsible  rivulets  falling  swiftly.  The  huge 
crowd  looked  like  a  party  of  immigrants  on  their 
way  to  colonize  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  short 
people  labored  under  a  striking  disadvantage.  The 
prongs  of  the  surrounding  alpaca  caught  in  their 
bonnet-strings,  and  tried  to  disengage  themselves 
by  washing  off  those  articles.  Men  who  had  ac- 
quired the  filthy  habit  of  profanity  held  the  highest 
position  in  the  party,  and  were  much  sought  after. 
Everybody  sincerely  regretted  he  had  come,  and 
at  the  same  time  renewed  his  exertions  to  get 
close  to  the  ring.  Occasionally  some  one  fell  down, 
and  his  neighbors  stepped  on  him  and  walked  over 
him,  and  facetiously  enquired,  "  How  was  that  for 
high  ? "  Little  girls  with  dazzling  patches  of 
fashionable  glory  on  their  heads  were  jammed, 
jarred,  and  impartially  stirred  up.  The  man  who 
held  on  to  his  wife  with  one  hand,  five  fractious 
children  in  the  other,  and  balanced  a  ten-shilling 
umbrella  on  his  chin,  attracted  general  attention. 
The  enthusiasm  was  really  sublime  during  the 
entire  show.  What  it  would  have  been  if  the  bulk 
of  the  audience  could  have  occasionally  seen  what 
was  going  on  in  the  ring,  the  human  mind  fails  to 
calculate.  But  the  rain  came  through  the  canvas 
in  torrents,  although  several  men  were  sent  on  the 
roof  with  patches,  and  the  ghastly  dreariness  of 
the  spectacle  became  more  and  more  condensed. 
The  giant  loomed  up  through  the  fog  and  misery 
like  a  wart  on  a  popular  man's  nose.  The  clown 
retired  to  the  recesses  of  the  dressing  room  and 
wrung  himself  out,  while  the  great  basso  player 
emptied  his  instrument  over  the  profane  drummer, 
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and  the  crowd  of  disgusted  and  dilapidated  people 
clawed  and  pushed  their  way  out  doors. 

• 

*  * 

THE  PARTICULAR  MAN. 

The  particular  man  makes  more  trouble  and 
causes  more  annoyance  and  delay  than  a  half 
dozen  careless  people.  When  he  is  travelling  he 
puts  his  ticket  in  a  place  so  remarkably  secure 
that  not  only  dishonest  people  cannot  find  it,  but 
he  can't  find  it  himself.  This  tends  to  make  him 
confused  in  his  search  and  unreliable  in  his  state- 
ments to  the  conductor,  and  after  working  up  that 
worthy  to  a  degree  of  misery  that  borders  pretty 
closely  on  to  profanity,  he  either  pays  his  fare  over 
or  is  put  off  the  train.  After  he  gets  home  he 
puts  a  piece  in  the  local  paper,  which  speaks  of 
the  road  as  a  "grinding  monopoly." 

* 

*  * 

THE  FIRST  DOG. 

It  is  a  little  singular,  as  fond  as  I  am  of  dogs, 
that  I  never  enjoyed  an  undisputed  title  to  one 
until  the  other  day.  I  have  frequently,  to  be  sure, 
had  a  dog  in  my  possession  when  I  was  a  boy,  but 
the  possession  was  acquired  by  persuasiveness,  and 
was  but  temporary,  as  my  parent  on  my  father's 
side  entertained  morbid  prejudice  against  dogs, 
and  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  show  his  aver- 
sion. 

The  dog  I  refer  to  as  being  strictly  my  own,  was 
one  I  bought  of  a  man  named  Robbins,  who  lives 
some  distance  down  town.  I  gave  him  two  dollars 
for  the  dog,  on  his  own  representations.  He  said 
it  was  a  good  animal,  but  had  a  little  more  of  life 
and  energy  than  were  proper  in  a  dog  where  there 
were  hens  on  the  premises.  I  don't  keep  hens,  so 
this  was  no  objection  in  my  case. 
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In  the  evening,  I  went  down  to  his  place  after 
my  purchase.  It  was  a  tall  dog,  with  a  long  body, 
long  legs,  a  long  neck,  and  a  very  short  tail.  The 
color  was  a  dirty  yellow.  His  body  was  lank  as 
well  as  long,  which  gave  the  impression  that  he 
had  missed  meals  when  he  did  not  design  to.  I 
was  a  little  disappointed  in  his  general  appearance, 
but  there  was  a  good  frame,  and  time  with  plenty 
of  wholesome  food  would  undoubtedly  complete  a 
gratifying  metamorphosis. 

Robbins  gave  me  a  good  supply  of  rope,  with 
which  I  made  my  animal  fast,  and  started  for  home. 
We  jogged  along  very  nicely  together.  Occa- 
sionally I  paused  to  pat  him  affectionately,  adding  • 
some  remark  of  a  confidential  nature.  In  this 
way  we  progressed  until  we  reached  the  business 
part  of  the  town.  I  don't  know  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  he  suddenly  stopped,  in  a  dogged  man- 
ner, and  commenced  to  rare  back  and  cut  up 
variously.  Perhaps  the  glare  of  the  lights  con- 
fused his  mind — perhaps  he  may  have  got  the 
impression  I  was  a  butcher,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  he  was  certainly 
acting  in  a  strange  manner.  He  pulled  back  witli 
wonderful  vigor,  bracing  his  feet,  and  vibrating  his 
head  swiftly.  The  skin  lopped  over  his  eyes,  while 
the  joints  in  my  body  seemed  to  turn  completely 
around  in  their  sockets. . 

He  pulled  back  like  this,  until  I  thought  his 
entire  hide  would  slip  over  his  head,  then  he 
abruptly  came  forward,  and  I  struck  the  pave- 
ment on  my  back  with  a  velocity  that  threatened 
to  destroy  my  further  usefulness  in  this  world. 

He  did  this  three  or  four  times  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  block,  and  finally  I  suggested  if  he  did 
lin  I  should  feel  tempted  to  kick  in  some  of 
his  ribs  as  an  experiment. 
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At  this  time,  three  boys  gave  an  unexpected 
variety  to  the  performance  by  getting  in  the  ani- 
mal's rear,  and  enlivening  him  with  a  pointed 
stick. 

He  very  soon  got  the  impression  that  the  boys 
were  not  actuated  by  friendly  designs,  and  he  came 
up  nearer  to  me — and,  eventually,  went  past. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  just  here  that,  when 
he  went  past,  he  carried  a  portion  of  my  pantaloon 
leg  with  him — a  circumstance  many  would  not 
mention,  perhaps,  but  it  struck  me  as  being  a  very 
singular  proceeding,  especially  as  my  leg  was  next 
to,  and  in  close  proximity  with  the  cloth. 

He  went  ahead  so  fast  that  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible to  restrain  him,  and  went  the  entire  length  of 
the  rope,  before  I  succeeded  in  checking  him.  As 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  people  on  the  street 
at  the  time,  it  naturally  increased  my  interest  in 
his  movements. 

The  rope  was  a  bed  cord  ;  it  was  full  forty  feet 
long ;  the  dog  was  about  four  feet — in  all  forty- 
four  feet.  It  was  a  pretty  long  line  of  communi- 
cation to  keep  up  on  a  crowded  thoroughfare, 
especially  with  a  mad  and  hungry  dog  on  the  loose 
end  of  it.  He  was  straining  with  all  his  might, 
and  drawing  me  along  at  a  rapid  but  not  graceful 
gait.  When  I  occasionally  got  my  eyes  down  to 
a  level  with  the  walk,  it  was  to  discover  him 
crawling  out  from  under  somebody,  with  various 
results.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  very  heavy 
people,  they  did  not  get  fairly  on  their  feet,  until 
I  got  abreast  of  them.  These  people  invariably 
called  my  attention  to  the  subject,  and  would 
have  got  my  fairest  views  on  it,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible to  have  held  up  long  enough  to  open  my 
mouth. 

I  endured  these  things  pleasantly  enough ;  but 
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when  a  man  and  woman  both  came  down  together, 
and  the  rope  got  mysteriously  twisted  about  three 
other  people,  and  seesawed  them  in  a  wonderfully 
fearful  manner,  I  lost  all  desire  to  own  a  dog,  and 
let  go  of  my  end  of  the  rope. 

It  immediately  transpired  that  no  one  was 
needed  there.  The  people  who  were  seesawing 
across  the  walk,  and  shouting  for  their  friends, 
were  so  inconceivably  entangled  in  the  rope,  that 
they  held  the  dog  as  firmly  as  a  piece  of  meat 
could  have  done.  The  old  gentleman  and  lady 
were  full  as  mysteriously  mixed,  both  screaming 
vigorously — although  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the 
former  appeared  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
matter,  as  he  was  next  to  the  dog,  and  in  a  very 
exposed  condition,  I  regret  to  add. 

It  at  once  resolved  itself  into  such  an  exclu- 
sively private  affair,  that  I  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  do  anything  which  would  look  like  interfering, 
and  so  I  sat  down  on  a  box,  and  rubbed  my  leg, 
and  looked  on  to  see  what  the  party  would 
eventually  do. 

As  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  a  crowd  gatru 
and  that  dog  was  stepped  on  and  walked  o, 
number  of  times,  but   I  can  honestly  affirm   I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  anyone  step  on  him  the  second 
time.     There  was   a   great  deal  of   confusion,   of 
course,  and  the  two  elderly  people  were  four  or, 
five   minutes,  getting  up  and  down,   before   they 
fairly  reached  their  feet.     And  when  the  old  gen- 
tleman did  get  up,  good  and  square,  I  was 
prised  and  shocked  to  observe  another  gentleman 
who  was,  I  presume,  the   husband  of  the  old  lad)', 
fetch  him  a  clip  between  the  eyes,  that  sent  him 
on    his   back   with    great    speed.       Of   course,    lie 
didn't  know  anything  about  the  dog  and  the  rope, 
but  he  ought  not  to  have  been  so  hasty.    This  is 
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what  the  people  thought,  undoubtedly,  for  they 
yelled  their  disapprobation,  and  crowded  up  closer, 
while  that  wretched  dog  came  back  to  see  what 
was  now  restraining  him,  but  not  being  able  to 
distinguish  the  present  source  of  trouble,  he  split 
the  difference  and  the  calf  of  a  new  party's  leg, 
and  took  off  a  good  share  of  the  tail  to  the  irate 
husband's  coat. 

The  vivacity  of  that  animal  is  the  most  remark- 
able thing  of  this  season.  He  didn't  waste  any 
time  on  superfluous  ceremonies,  but  rapidly  noti- 
fied all  within  reach  of  his  intentions,  and  when  he 
did  get  loose,  and  left,  I  didn't  see  anybody  follow 
him. 

I  guess  they  pretty  much  shared  my  opinion  of 
the  animal :  that  the  less  they  had  to  do  with  him 
the  more  there  would  be  of  them  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

* 
*  * 

THE   MULTIPLICATION   TABLE. 

It  is  said  there  is  a  boy  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  can  repeat  the  multiplication  table  back- 
wards, and  he  is  only  nine  years  old. 

We  know  that  boy.  We  were  never  in  Con- 
cord, but  we  know  him.  We  lived  next  door  to 
that  boy  when  we  were  a  boy,  and  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  but  that  we  remember  him  distinctly.  He 
always  went  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  and  had  a 
slight  cough.  He  brushed  his  hair  back  of  his 
ears,  and  carried  a  store  handkerchief,  and  when 
he  played  marbles  it  was  to  win.  He  always  got 
home  from  school  before  we  did,  and  employed  the 
interval  in  detailing  to  his  mother  the  "belting" 
that  boy  next  door  was  getting.  And  indeed  we 
were  getting  it,  but  there  was  no  special  interest 
in  it  for  other  folks.  He  was  the  model  boy,  the 
boy  our  parents  used  to  point  to,  and  speak  of,  in 
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tones  of  mingled  admiration  and  regret,  while  un- 
fitting us  for  sitting  on  anything  harder  than  a 
poultice.  He  never  ran  away  from  school,  nor 
stole  money,  but  he  used  to  throw  mud  on  old 
people,  when  they  wern't  looking,  and  unselfishly 
throw  the  credit  on  us.  And  then  to  see  that  boy 
come  around  into  our  yard  with  jam  on  his  bread. 
— That  was  the  last  feather — that  was  the  climax 
to  all  the  sorrows  our  young  heart  knew.  \\  c 
could  have  willingly  forgiven  everything  else,  but 
that  jam  upset  us.  It  went  right  down  into  our 
heart  of  hearts,  and  it  rankles  there  yet.  It  sent 
us  into  the  house  bawling  for  jam,  and  getting  it, 
but  not  on  our  bread.  We  remember  that  with 
ghastly  distinctness. 


THE  EFFECTS   OF  A  SNEEZE. 

An  old  Danburian,  whose  sneeze  is  something 
like  a  thunder  bolt,  let  off  a  charge  on  Balmforth 
Avenue,  Friday  afternoon,  near  to  a  wagon  in 
which  a  farmer  from  Sugar  Hollow  was  sitting 
counting  money.  The  horses  were  so  startled  by 
the  noise  that  they  sprang  forward,  and  started  off 
at  a  mad  speed,  leaving  their  owner  floundering 
in  the  mud  and  clutching  desperately  to  a  roll  of 
scrip.  The  old  gentleman  was  amazed  at  what 
had  happened,  but  he  was  completely  dumb- 
founded when  the  farmer  arose  from  the  mud,  and 
climbed  a  fence,  and  looked  all  around.  Then  he 
came  down  and  went  up  a  tree.  The  old  gentle- 
man thought  he  had  struck  on  his  head  and  in- 
jured nis  brain.  Pretty  soon  the  farmer  c 
down  from  the  tree,  and  drew  a  long  breath,  am' 
said  :  "  It  must  have  been  thunder,  but  I  thought 
it  was  a  gun. 
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NIGHTMARE. 

Dr.  Hall  says  that  when  a  person  has  got  a 
nightmare  he  is  in  danger,  and  should  be  awakened 
at  once,  without  any  reference  to  the  agency.  In 
this  way  doctors,  we  think,  do  a  good  deal  of 
harm.  A  young  man  named  Mephitus  was  lying 
on  his  back,  Sunday  afternoon,  singing  to  himself, 
and  with  his  eyes  closed  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  over , 
his  efforts,  when  his  father  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  planted  a  kick  in  the  ribs  of  the  vocalist  that 
sounded  all  over  the  house.  The  entire  family 
were  three  hours  bringing  that  young  man  back 
to  consciousness,  but  the  trouble  seems  as  nothing 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  might  have  died  had 
not  his  father  come  in  as  he  did. 

* 
*  * 

WALT  WHITMAN. 

Walt  Whitman  is  writing  more  of  his  poetry. 
The  last  is  an  ode  to  America.  He  intelligently 
observes : — 

What  if  that  gift  of  gift  thou  lack'st? 

The  perfect  feminine  of  thee  ?    The  beauty,  health,  completion  fit  for 

thee? 
The  mothers  fit  for  thee  ? 

And  here  he  stops.  Not  a  word  of  how  the 
battle  resulted,  but  just  drops  down  and  leaves 
the  reader  to  imagine  the  result.  This  is  the 
secret  of  his  success.  His  stops  make  him  popu- 
lar. The  more  he  stops  the  more  popular  he 
becomes.  If  he  should  stop  altogether  the  public 
would  give  him  a  monument,  and  perhaps  a  horse. 

* 
*    * 

AN    UNPLEASANT  DISCOVERY. 

Dr.  Trail,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  a  very 
unpleasant  discovery.  In  about  seven  years, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  will  ap- 
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proach  nearer  the  earth  than  they  have  been  in 
eighteen  hundred  years,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
pestilence.  When  Congress  has  the  manliness  to 
make  astronomy  an  indictable  offence,  then  we 
shall  have  relief  from  these  things,  but  not  before. 
It  was  not  a  long  while  since  that  some  one  pre- 
dicted that  the  earth  would  be  swamped  with  a 
deluge,  and  you  couldn't  borrow  an  umbrella  or 
a  pair  of  rubbers  from  anyone.  The  next  idiot 
said  a  comet  would  strike  and  demolish  the  earth 
in  a  twinkling.  Whereupon  many  excellent  peo- 
ple tied  their  beds  and  carpets  about  their  prem- 
ises, and  put  cotton  in  their  ears,  and  sat  down 
on  the  cellar  bottom  in  dreadful  expectation  of 
the  shock.  Hardly  had  this  alarm  passed  off  when 
another  astronomer  came  around  telling  people 
that  the  Niagara  Falls  would  be  dry  in  less  than 
nineteen  thousand  years,  and  nothing  would  do 
but  that  people  should  hurry  right  out  there  for  a 
farewell  look,  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
there  wasn't  people  enough  in  Danbury  to  enter- 
tain a  Japanese  hermit.  And  now  hero  is  Thrall 
with  four  planets  and  no  vaccine  matter.  All  the 
tobacco-chewers  are  to  be  killed  by  these  planets, 
and  young  ladies  who  wear  stays,  and  men  who 
bet  on  the  wrong  horse.  If  we  understand  the 
old  scoundrel  correctly  the  only  people  saved  are 
those  who  drink  lemonade  out  of  a  dipper  and 
play  Copenhagen  with  their  aunts. 


SWEATING  A  DOG. 

One  of  our  citizens  owns  a  pet  dog  which 
recently  taken  very  sick.     A  friend  prescribe 
sweat,  and  wrapped  the  dog  up  in  blankets,  and 
suspended  him  over  an  alcohol  bath,  and  sat  du\vn 
to  wait  for  the  result.     The  dog's  face  was  covered 
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up  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen,  but  we  can 
imagine  how  he  laughed  to  himself  when  he 
thought  the  matter  all  over.  Sweating  a  dog  is  a 
good  deal  like  bringing  down  a  weather  vane  with 
a  handful  of  stewed  corn,  only  a  trifle  harder. 


ON   HORSE-RADISH. 

Mr.  Swift,  mail  messenger  on  the  Danbury  and 
Nonvalk  road,  is  devotedly  attached  to  horse-rad- 
ish. In  fact,  it  is  the  only  herb  he  takes  to  any- 
way. The  other  day,  in  South  Norwalk,  he  picked 
up  a  handful  of  parsnips,  and  finding  the  price  he 
bought  some.  Then  he  put  them  in  the  mail 
room  of  the  car,  and  smiled  serenely  on  the  world. 
The  dealer  learning  of  Swift's  mistake,  told  the 
other  folks  on  the  car  what  had  happened,  and 
before  the  train  arrived  in  Danbury,  Conductor 
Pulling  slapped  himself  on  the  head,  as  people  are 
apt  to  do  when  suddenly  reminded  of  something, 
and  said, — 

"  There,  my  folks  told  me  to  get  some  horse- 
radish in  the  root  when  I  was  at  Norwalk,  and  I 
have  forgotten  all  about  it." 

"  Is  that  so  ?"  said  the  accommodating  Swift,  as 
a  halo  of  delight  illuminated  his  face.  "  Well,  I 
have  just  bought  some  myself,  and  you  can  have 
part  of  it  just  as  well  as  not.  Help  yourself  in  the 
paper  there,"  pointing  to  the  package. 

Conductor  Pulling  gravely  removed  the  wrapper, 
and  picking  up  one  of  the  roots,  said, — 

"  Why,  that  ain't  horse-radish  ;  that  is  parsnip." 

"  Parsnip!"  shrieked  Swift,  as  he  dove  into  the 
package,  and  nervously  took  a  bite.  And  the 
next  moment  the  parsnips  were  put  off  the  train, 
and  Swift  commenced  to  tell  about  an  uncle  of  his 
who  had  a  horse  that  could  open  the  door  with  his 
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foot.     But  the  boys  couldn't  help  thinking  of  that 
other  horse — the  radish. 


THE  ALARM  CLOCK. 

An  afflicted  son  sends  us  the  following  account 
of  how  his  father  played  it  on  a  family  of  tor- 
mentors : 

It  appears  that  the  old  gentleman,  who  lives  in 
New  Fairfield,  is  troubled  by  a  family  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  are  the  proud  possessors  of. 
some  ten  or  twelve  children.  His  health  is  very 
poor,  and  for  years  he  has  been  an  invalid.  These 
children  persisted  in  visiting  the  house  and  tor- 
menting him  to  death  with  questions  and  noises. 
As  all  threats  and  coaxings  had  no  effect,  the  old 
gentleman  hit  upon  a  singular  device  for  relief 
from  the  trouble.  He  has  a  vigorous  old  alarm 
clock  in  the  house,  that  when  it  goes  off  makes  a 
noise  somewhat  like  a  boiler  explosion.  This 
clock  he  set  to  go  off  in  about  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  he  called  the  children  in  from  the  yard, 
where  they  were  successfully  imitating  a  cat  fight, 
and  commenced  to  tell  them  stories  about  explo- 
sions of  gunpowder  and  glycerine,  and  of  how, 
after  the  explosions,  valuable  parts  of  members  of 
the  community  were  picked  up  here  and  there, 
sometimes  a  leg,  and  then  a  head,  and  again  an 
arm,  and  so  on.  The  children  warmed  up  won- 
derfully in  the  subject,  and  permitted  their  lower 
jaws  to  drop  in  wrapt  amazement.  Then  he  went 
on  to  say  that  if  a  pound  of  glycerine  was  ex- 
ploded in  a  clock  the  entire  house  would  be  blown 
down,  and  people  who  happened  to  be  promenad- 
ing in  that  direction  could  fill  a  flour  barrel  with 
livers  and  legs  and  heads  and  shin-bones  and 
arms,  and  just  then  the  clock  sounded  the  first 
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warning  of  thir-r-r-r-r-r,  and  stopped.  The  children 
shot  an  apprehensive  glance  up  at  it.  And  the  old 
gentleman  looked  up,  too,  apparently  very  much 
scared.  Then  he  cried  out  "  Oh  !  Oh  !  "  and  com- 
menced to  lean  for  the  door.  And  the  children 
started,  too,  and  then  the  clock  went  off  like  a 
thunder  storm,  and  the  old  fellow  shrieked  at  the 
top  of  his  voice, — "  Oh  !  Heaven  protect  us  !  Run  ! 
run  for  your  lives,  the  d — d  thing  will  bust." 

And  under  the  inspiration  of  this  awfully  solemn 
injunction,  the  youngsters  drove  for  the  open  door, 
uttering  a  chorus  of  shrieks,  and  bucking  up  against 
everything  in  their  way  in  their  blind  terror.  That 
was  a  month  ago,  and  they  haven't  been  over  since 
to  hear  any  anecdotes. 


AWAKING    A  BOY. 

Calling  a  boy  up  in  the  morning  can  hardly  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  "pastimes,"  especially 
if  the  boy  is  fond  of  exercise  the  day  before.  And 
it  is  a  little  singular  that  the  next  hardest  thing  to 
getting  a  boy  out  of  bed  is  getting  him  into  it. 
There  is  rarely  a  mother  who  is  a  success  at  rous- 
ing a  boy.  All  mothers  know  this  ;  so  do  their 
boys.  And  yet  the  mother  seems  to  go  at  it  in 
the  right  way.  She  opens  the  stair  door  and 
insinuatingly  observes:  "Johnny."  There  is  no 
response.  "  John-;y."  Still  no  response.  Then 
there  is  a  short,  sharp  "John,"  followed  a  moment 
later  by  a  prolonged  and  emphatic  "  John  Henry." 
A  grunt  from  the  upper  regions  signifies  that  an 
impression  has  been  made,  and  the  mother  is 
encouraged  to  add,  "  You'd  better  be  getting  down 
here  to  your  breakfast,  young  man,  before  I  come 
up  there,  an'  give  you  something  you'll  feel." 
This  so  startles  the  young  man  that  he  imme- 
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diately  goes  to  sleep  again.  And  the  operation 
has  to  be  repeated  several  times.  A  father  knows 
nothing  about  this  trouble.  He  merely  opens  his 
mouth  as  a  soda  bottle  ejects  its  cork,  and  the 
"  John  Henry "  that  cleaves  the  air  of  that  stair- 
way, goes  into  that  boy  like  electricity,  and  pierces 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  very  nature.  And  he 
pops  out  of  that  bed  and  into  his  clothes,  and 
down  the  stairs,  with  a  promptness  that  is  com' 
mendable.  It  is  rarely  a  boy  allows  himself  to 
disregard  the  paternal  summons.  About  once  a 
year  is  believed  to  be  as  often  as  is  consistent  with 
the  rules  of  health.  He  saves  his  father  a  great 
many  steps  by  his  thoughtfulness. 


MR.   PERKINS   HELPS   TO   MOVE  A  STOVE. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  glory  of  these  bright 
May  days  should  be  marred  by  the  gross  material- 
ism of  soap  and  brush,  mop  and  broom  ;  that  the 
fragrant  and  delicate  perfumes  of  budding  nature 
and  atmospherical  freshness  should  be  harnessed  to 
the  doubtful  aroma  of  an  upturned  house.  But 
over  our  broad  and  beautiful  land  the  terrors  of 
domestic  reform  hold  sway,  and  the  masculine 
mind  is  harrowed  by  spectacles  the  little  happiness 
we  are  allotted  in  this  world  does  not  warran4-. 

Mrs.  Perkins  has  devoted  this  week  to  the  oner- 
ous duty  of  cleaning  house.  Since  six  o'clock 
Monday  morning  that  estimable  lady  has  been  the 
motive  power  of  many  brushes  and  cloths,  and  of 
much  water  and  soap.  At  various  hours  when  I 
have  made  my  appearance  near  the  house  I  have 
caught  sight  of  her  portly  form  through  several 
windows,  a  flaring  handkerchief  concealing  her 
temples,  and  covering  the  site  of  her  chignon. 

There  was  an  expression  of  deep  redness  u: 
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her  features  that  pained  me  while  I  beheld,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  led  me  to  remark  to 
myself  that  it  was  not  the  most  favorable  time  for 
making  a  call,  and  thus  looking  and  apprehending, 
I  would  turn  sadly  away. 

Monday  morning  we  had  our  breakfast  in  our 
comfortable  dining  room.  At  noon  I  took  my 
dinner  from  the  lid  of  the  ice  chest.  It  was 
dreadful  cold,  and  tasted  clammy  and  disagree- 
able. In  the  evening  I  stood  back  of  the  stove  and 
took  of  a  slice  of  bread,  (the  butter  had  got  mis- 
laid) and  drank  some  of  last  year's  tea  from  the 
irregular  spout  of  the  milk  pitcher.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  ate  breakfast  in  the  sink,  (there  was  no  fire 
in  the  stove,  as  it  was  to  be  kept  cold  for  moving). 
The  victuals  had  a  flavor  of  great  dampness,  and 
tasted  as  though  they  had  been  fished  out  of  the 
soap  barrel.  After  astonishing  my  internal  struc- 
ture with  the  meal,  I  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Mrs.  Perkins  to  take  down  the  stove.  In  justice 
to  myself  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  I  never 
took  down  a  stove,  nor  was  present  when  that  in- 
tricate performance  was  going  on,  and  this,  in  a 
measure,  accounts  for  the  slight  misgiving  I  may 
have  entertained  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  tremendous  range. 

The  conversation  that  ensued  was  something 
like  this, — 

"  You  want  to  use  great  care,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
not  let  the  whole  thing  fall  on  you,  and  kill  your- 
self." 

This  appeared  reasonable  enough,  and  I  readily 
promised  to  use  my  best  endeavors  to  keep  the 
whole  thing  from  falling  upon  me. 

"  And,  Mr.  Perkins,  don't  get  nervous  with  the 
pipe,  because  Mary  Ann  has  just  scrubbed  the 
floor,  and  that  stuff  gringes  in  awfully." 
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I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  of  what  the  stuff 
could  be  that  gringes  in  awfully,  but  I  didn't  like 
to  show  ignorance  before  Mary  Ann,  and  so  I  con- 
fidently responded.. — 

"  Certainly  not." 

"And  be  very  careful  about  your  clothes,  Mr. 
Perkins  ;  now  won't  you  ?"  This  appeal  was  deliv- 
ered with  so  much  confidence  mingled  with  doubt, 
that  I  hardly  knew  whether  to  treat  it  as  a  com- 
pliment, or  a  suspicion,  and  concluded  it  was  best 
to  split  the  difference,  and  preserve  silence. 

"  We  are  all  ready  now,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mary 
Ann,  you  come  here  and  steady  the  pipe  while 
Mr.  Perkins  gets  on  the  chair  and  takes  it  down." 

Upon  this  I  mounted  a  chair  and  grasped  the 
pipe,  but  I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that  as  I 
grasped  the  pipe,  Mrs.  Perkins  grasped  my  legs. 

"  Goodness  gracious,  Cyrus  Davidson  Perkins  ! 
don't  you  know  better  than  to  stand  on  one  of  the 
best  chairs  in  the  house,  and  break  right  through 
the  canes  ?" 

I  had  to  admit  that  I  didn't  know  any  better, 
but  cheerfully  got  down  and  mounted  another 
chair.  This  time  I  caught  the  pipe  by  its  neck, 
and  gave  it  a  gentle  pull  from  the  chimney.  It 
didn't  move  a  bit,  which  encouraged  me  to  believe 
I  could  bring  a  little  more  muscle  into  play,  and 
under  this  impression  I  gave  an  extra  twist, 
came  this  time,  and  so  much  more  readily  than  I 
had  reason  to  expect,  that  I  stepped  down  to  the 
floor  with  it,  passing  over  the  top  of  the  st- 
and rubbing  off  an  inch  or  so  of  skin  from  Mary 
Ann's  nose. 

"  O,  Moses  !  "  screamed  that  lady. 

"  What  have   you    done  ?     O,    what   have   \ 
done?"  cried  Mrs.  Perkins. 

Singularly  enough,   I  didn't  say  anything,  but 
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got  upon  my  feet  as  quick  as  I  could,  and  rubbed 
my  head,  and  looked  all  around  but  where  Mrs. 
Perkins  and  her  weeping  aid  were  standing. 

"  It's  just  like  a  man.  You  have  made  ten 
times  more  work  than  you  have  helped.  Mary 
Ann,  get  the  floor  cloth.  And  there's  a  grei: 
spot  on  that  floor  we  can  never  get  off.  I'a  HKC 
to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  I  know  I  should.  I 
knew  when  you  stuck  your  ungainly  carcass  on 
that  chair,  you  would  kill  somebody.  Does  it 
hurt  you,  Mary  Ann.  I  wouldn't  rub  it  too  hard ; 
we'll  have  to  take  it  up  dry  and  soap  it  over. 
You  awkward  fool,  didn't  you  know  what  you 
were  doing  ?  Now  take  the  pipe  out  of  doors,  and 
don't  look  any  more  like  a  smoked  idiot  than  you 
can  help." 

The  manner  in  which  this  last  was  uttered  left 
no  room  to  doubt  that  I  was  the  person  referred 
to,  and  I  picked  up  the  pipe,  and  sorrowfully  pro- 
pelled it  out  doors ;  although  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  that  six  links  of  pipe  varied  by  two  elbows 
at  opposite  angles,  is  not  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  the  world  to  escort  out  doors. 

When  I  came  back,  Mrs.  Perkins  had  dressed 
the  wound  on  Mary  Ann's  face  with  a  strip  of 
brown  paper,  and  told  me  I  might  help  to  carry 
the  stove  into  the  shed,  if  I  was  sure  of  being 
quite  sober. 

Upon  this  invitation  I  took  hold  of  the  range 
with  the  two  ladies,  and  by  loosening  half  a  dozen 
joints  in  my  spine,  I  was  finally  successful  in  get- 
ting the  thing  out  of  the  room.  But  the  pleasure 
|  of  the  occasion  was  irretrievably  lost.  Mrs.  Per- 
;kins  was  ominously  silent.  Mary  Ann's  air  was 
Onc  of  reproach  which,  combined  with  the  brown 
paper,  gave  her  an  appearance  of  unearthly  uncer- 
tainty. 

E  2 
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At  dinner  that  day  I  ate  some  cold  cabbage  and 
a  couple  of  soda  crackers,  carefully  picking  off  the 
flakes  of  soap  that  adhered  thereto.  This  morn- 
ing I  ate  my  breakfast  on  the  stoop,  and  got  my 
dinner  through  the  milk-room  window,  eating  it 
from  the  sill.  It  consisted  of  the  last  slice  from 
yesterday's  loaf,  and  two  decrepit  herrings. 

What  we  are  to  have  for  supper,  and  whetru 
will  be  necessary  to  go  home  after  it,  are  questions 
that  depress  me  this  r.  M. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CYRUS  D.  PERKINS 

» 
*  * 

HOW  A  YOUNG  MAN  REMOVED  A  CALF. 

A  Danbury  young  man,  who  was  once  a  clerk, 
lately  went  on  a  farm  to  work.  The  first  night  in 
his  new  position  he  was  detailed  to  remove  a  calf 
from  the  apartment  of  its  parent  to  another  shed, 
and  while  engaged,  as  thousands  have  been  before 
him,  in  shoving  the  contrary  beast  along,  the 
mother  reached  under  the  tails  of  his  coat  with 
her  horns,  and  suddenly  lifted  him  up  against  the 
roof  of  the  building  with  a  force  that  threatened 
to  shatter  every  bone  in  his  body.  The  first  thing 
he  did  on  returning  to  earth  was  to  rub  himself, 
the  next  thing  was  to  throw  up  his  place.  He 
said  he  didn't  doubt  that  agriculture  was  a  noble 
pursuit,  and  that  the  farmer  needed  an  assistant 
in  the  discharge  of  the  multifarious  duties,  bu 
didn't  believe  the  Creator  designed  him  for  making 
skylights  in  cow  sheds. 

* 

A  VERY   FRIENDLY    HORSE. 

I  don't  really    believe  a    yellow  horse    is 
worse  by  nature  than  a  bay  horse,  or  a  white  h> 
or  a  horse  of  any  color  or  combination  of  col 
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but  our  judgment  of  things  in  this  world  is  often 
i  liable  to  be  influenced  by  our  prejudices.  For 
i|  this  reason,  perhaps,  I  cannot  look  upon  a  yellow 
I  horse  with  any  feelings  of  delight. 

A  yellow  horse  was  standing  in  the  depot  in 
Washington  the  time  I  came  down  the  Shepaug 
i  road.  Looking  at  the  animal  as  he  felt  around 
casually  with  his  hind  foot  for  his  owner's  brains, 
my  mind  receded  back  to  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood. 

It  seemed  so  blessed  to  lean  back  in  the  seat, 
and  with  partly  closed  eyes  give  myself  up  to 
reveries  retrospective. 

I  remember  quite  distinctly  the  day  my  parent 
brought  home  a  yellow  horse  ;  in  fact,  I  can  with- 
out much  difficulty  pick  out  any  day  of  the  eight 
which  that  animal  passed  in  our  society.  He  was 
a  comely  beast,  with  long  limbs,  a  straight  body, 
and  eyes  that  would  rival  those  of  an  eagle  in 
looking  hungry, 

When  he  came  into  the  yard  we  all  went  out  to 
look  at  him.  It  was  an  evening — clear,  bright, 
and  beautiful.  My  parent  stood  near  the  well 
holding  the  animal  by  a  halter.  We  had  a  dog,  a 
black  and  white,  and  if  there  ever  was  a  dog  who 
thought  he  had  a  head  stowed  full  of  knowledge 
it  was  that  dog. 

How  plainly  I  can  see  him  approach  that  yellow 
horse,  to  smell  of  his  heels.  He  ought  to  have 
got  more  of  a  smell  than  he  did,  considering  that 
he  lost  the  greater  part  of  one  ear  in  the  attempt. 
It  was  done  so  quick  that  it  is  possible  we  would 
not  have  known  anything  about  it,  had  the  dog 
not  spoken  of  it  himself. 

He  never  smelt  of  that  yellow  horse  again.     The 
flavor  wasn't  what  he  had  been  used  to,  I  think.  ••  \ 
Three  days  later  when  he  was  turning  around, 
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to  speak  to  a  flea  near  his  tail,  as  is  customary 
with  dogs,  that  yellow  horse  unexpectedly  reached 
down,  and  took  a  mouthful  of  spinal  joints  out  of 
the  dog's  back,  and  the  mortification  from  being 
thus  caught  preyed  so  heavily  upon  the  dog's  mind 
that  he  died  in  a  minute  or  two. 

That  evening  mother  interested  father  with  an 
account  of  Caper's  death  while  he  was  waiting  for 
her  to  replace  the  collar  the  yellow  horse  that 
afternoon  had  snatched  from  his  best  coat. 

And  thus  time  passed.     But  the  horse  lost  none 
of  it.     There  wasn't  a  neighbor  within  a  half  mile 
of  our  house  but  bore  some  mark  of  that  animal's 
friendship.      Like  death  he  was  no  respecU 
persons.     He  never  stopped  to  inquire  whether  a 
man  was  worth  a  million  dollars  or  ten  cents  when 
reaching  for  him.     He  may  have  had  some  curi> 
about  it  afterwards,  but  he  never  showed  it. 

Finally  people  came  to  avoid  him  when  tl 
met  him  on  the  street.     I  don't  think  they  did  it 
purposely,  but  it  seemed  to  come  natural  to  them 
to  rush  through  the  first  doorway  or  over  the  : 
convenient  fence  when  they  saw  him   approach. 
This    inexplicable  dread    communicated   itself   to 
the  very  dogs  on  the  street,  but  before  they  had 
come  fairly  to  understand  him,  he  had  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  price  of  a  winter-breakfast  luxury 
to  almost  a  mere  song. 

After  that  they  looked  up  to  him  with  the 
spect  exacted  by  a  Hindoo  god  with  two  ch;i 
of  underclothes,  and  no  dog  within  three  I/, 
of  us  would  think  of  going  to  sleep  at  night  with- 
out first  coming  over  to  see  if  that  horse  was  1< 
up.     It  was  instinct,  probably. 

.My  parent  never  enjoyed  a  single  day  of  the 
eight  he  was  the  sole  possessor  of  the  animal.  He 
nipped  away  some  portion  of  him  every  once  in  a 
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while.  My  parent  was  not  a  profane  man,  but  he 
was  sorely  tempted  to  be  every  hour  in  the  day. 
The  man  who  lived  next  to  us  was  a  profound 
swearer.  He  owned  a  horse  that  was  a  model  of 
goodness  in  every  respect — as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
and  as  lovable  as  a  girl  of  sixteen.  My  father 
could  never  understand  this.  He  always  spoke  of 
it  as  one  of  the  inscrutable  ways  of  providence. 

There  was  only  one  person  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  animal  who  came  out  of  that  fiery 
ordeal  unscathed.  He  was  the  hired  man,  and  he 
owed  his  salvation  to  a  misfortune.  He  was  cross- 
eyed. He  was  a  great  source  of  misery  to  that 
yellow  horse.  The  misformation  of  his  eyes  was 
calculated  to  deceive  even  smarter  beings.  The 
beast  kicked  at  him  a  few  times  when  he  was 
evidently  looking  the  other  way,  but  that  was  just 
the  time  he  was  bearing  one  eye  strongly  on  him, 
and  he  missed ;  and  when  he  really  was  not  look- 
ing was  just  the  time  the  beast  thought  he  was, 
and  so  it  went  through  the  entire  eight  days,  both 
stomach  and  heels  yearning  for  a  morsel  of  him, 
but  never  getting  it. 

I  am  sure  there  never  was  another  such  horse  to 
kick  and  bite.  He  did  it  so  unexpectedly,  too. 
He  would  be  looking  a  stranger  square  in  the  face, 
apparently  about  to  communicate  some  informa- 
tion of  value,  and  then  suddenly  lift  his  hind  foot, 
and  fetch  the  unsophisticated  man  a  rap  on  the 
head  that  would  make  him  see  seventy-five  dollars' 
worth  of  fire  works  in  a  minute. 

He  would  bite  at  anything  whether  he  reached 
it  or  not ;  but  in  kicking,  he  rarely  missed.  He 
could  use  any  leg  with  facility,  but  prided  himself 
mainly  on  the  extraordinary  play  of  the  left  hind 
leg.  With  that  limb  he  would  break  up  a  political 
meeting  in  five  minutes  and  kick  over  the  entire 
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plan  of  the  campaign  before  the  last  man  got  to 
the  door. 

The  very  air  about  our  place  was  impregnated 
with  camphor  and  the  various  new  kinds  of  lini- 
ments. The  neighbors  came  around  after  dark, 
and  howled  for  the  blood  of  that  yellow  horse  like 
so  many  Indians  clamoring  for  a  pint  of  Mew 
England  potash. 

Matters  commenced  to  assume  a  critical  form. 
The  people  wanted  the  animal  killed,  and  cut  open 
so  they  could  get  back  their  things. 

And  so  my  parent  determined  to  shoot  the 
beast,  but  at  the  last  moment  his  heart  failed  him. 
Pity  triumphed,  and  he  sold  him  to  a  man  from  a 
distance,  and  it  was  such  a  great  distance  that 
none  of  us  were  able  to  attend  his  funeral  two 
weeks  later,  although  earnestly  invited  to  do  so. 
He  left  a  wife  and  three  interesting  children,  and 
was  struck  just  above  the  right  temple,  I  believe. 


MR.   PERKINS  AT  THE  DENTIST'S. 

I  think  I  must  have  caught  cold  by  injudi- 
ciously sleeping  on  the  floor  during  the  period  the 
house  was  being  rinsed  out.  I  had  so  much  room 
that  I  must  have  become  careless  in  the  night,  and 
got  to  trifling  with  the  draft  from  a  door.  As  I 
am  a  little  bald  the  effect  was  disastrous.  Through 
the  day  I  felt  a  little  stiff  about  the  shouk 
with  a  sensation  between  the  eyes  as  if  I  had  been 
trying  to  inhale  some  putty. 

I  observed  to  Maria  (Mrs.  Perkins's  name  is 
Maria),  that  I  had  caught  a  bad  cold,  and  would 
probably  regret  it  in  time.  But  she  treated  the 
matter  lightly  by  remarking  that  I  had  "caught 
my  granny."  As  that  estimable  lady  has  been 
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dead  thirteen  years,  the  reference  to  my  catching 
her,  with  such  a  start  in  her  favor,  was  of  course 
a  joke.  Not  a  joke  to  be  laughed  at,  I  don't 
mean,  but  one  to  carry  around  with  you,  to  draw 
out  once  in  a  while  to  blow  on — a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual handkerchief. 

When  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  I  apprehended 
trouble.  Along  one  jaw,  the  left  one,  occasionally 
capered  a  grumbling  sensation.  It  kept  me  awake 
an  hour  or  so  trying  to  determine  whether  that 
was  all  there  was  of  it,  or  whether  there  was 
something  to  come  after  which  would  need  my 
wakeful  presence  to  contend  against.  Thus  pon- 
dering I  fell  asleep,  and  forgot  all  about  the 
trouble.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  slept,  but  I 
fell  to  dreaming  that  I  had  made  a  match  of  fifty 
dollars  a  side  to  fight  a  cross  cut  saw  in  a  steam 
mill,  and  was  well  to  work  on  the  job,  when  the 
saw  got  my  head  between  its  teeth.  I  thought 
this  was  a  favorable  time  to  wake  up,  and  I  did 
so.  It  immediately  transpired  that  I  might  better 
have  stayed  where  I  was,  and  taken  my  chances 
with  the  saw. 

I  found  myself  sitting  straight  up  in  bed  with 
one  hand  spasmodically  grasping  my  jaw,  and  the 
other  swaying  to  and  fro  without  any  apparently 
definite  purpose. 

It  was  an  awful  pain.  It  shot  around  like  a 
dog  which  had  been  cruelly  camphened.  It  bored 
like  lightning  through  the  basement  of  my  jaw, 
darted  across  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  then  ran 
lengthwise  of  the  teeth.  If  every  flying  pang  had 
been  a  drunken  plow  chased  by  a  demon  across  a 
stump  lot,  I  think  the  observer  would  understand 
my  condition.  I  could  no  more  get  hold  of  the 
fearful  agony  that  was  cavorting  around  in  me,  than 
I  could  pick  up  a  piece  of  wet  soap  when  in  a  hurry. 
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Suddenly  it  stopped.  It  went  off  all  at  once, 
giving  me  a  parting  kick  that  fairly  made  me  howl. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ? "  said  a 
voice  from  one  corner  of  the  room. 

I  looked  out  into  the  dark  astonished. 

"  Maria,  is  that  you?"  said  I. 

"What  there  is  left  of  me,"  was  the  curt  reply, 
followed  by  a  fumbling  about  the  mantel. 

Presently  a  light  was  struck  and  Mrs.  Perkins 
appeared  before  me.  She  had  on  her  short-stop 
clothes.  Her  hair  stuck  up  in  all  directions.  Her 
nose  was  very  red,  and  her  eyes  were  expanded  to 
their  fullest  capacity. 

"  Well,  I  declare,  Cyrus  Davidson,  if  this  hasn't 
been  a  night  of  it !  What  in  the  name  of  mere}*  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Are  you  gone  clean  crazy, 
or  have  you  sat  on  a  pin  ?  For  one  whole  hour  you 
have  been  cavorting  around  on  that  bed,  groaning 
like  a  dead  man,  and  flopping  your  bony  arms  in 
all  directions.  I  was  literally  knocked  out  of  bed, 
and  here  I  have  been  doubled  up  in  a  corner,  the 
very  life  frightened  out  of  me,  and  wondering 
whether  you  were  going  to  set  fire  to  the  he 
or  bust  out  my  brains  with  a  hatchet.  .If  you 
have  got  through  with  your  contortions  I'll  come 
to  bed,  and  try  to  get  a  wink  of  sleep." 

I  had  got  through,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  and 
felt,  in  the  relief  I  experienced,  that  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  forgive  Mrs.  Perkins 
the  suspicions  of  her  alarm  ;  as  for  braining  her 
with  a  hatchet,  I  never  thought  of  it.  We  haven't 
got  one. 

I  thought  I  was  rid  of  the  teeth  ache,  but  a 
grumbling  set  in  again  next  morning.  It  was  just 
like  the  feeling  of  the  night  before,  and  a  still  voice 
said  to  me,  "  Look  out,  Perkins." 

I  did.     I  went  right  away  to  the  dentist  who  has 
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pulled  the  teeth  of  our  family  and  knew  our  pecu- 
liarities. There  was  an  uneasy  smell  about  his 
office.  It  was  very  suggestive  of  trouble,  and  as  I 
snuffed  it  in  I  experienced  a  sinking  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  my  stomach.  I  looked  at  him  and  sickly 
smiled.  He  was  never,  even  on  a  holiday,  the 
handsomest  of  men,  but  now  his  appearance  was 
very,  very  depressing.  He  looked  like  a  corpse 
with  a  lighted  candle  inside  of  it. 

I  told  him  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  how 
that  I  had  been  up  all  night  with  a  four-story  pain, 
how  my  wife  had  been  thrown  out  of  bed  by  the 

violence  of  my  suffering,  how 

He  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  sit  down.  I  sat 
down  on  what  was  once  a  hogshead  But  was  now 
cut  down  and  newly  carpeted.  He  held  back  my 
head,  opened  my  mouth,  and  went  to  fishing  around 
inside  with  a  piece  of  watch  spring. 

And  while  he  angled  he  conversed.      Said  he, — 
"  You  have  caught  a  cold." 
"  I  have." 

"  It  seems  the  trouble  is  with  one  of  the  bicus- 
pids," he  remarked. 

Of  course  I  didn't  know  what  a  bicuspid  was, 
but  thought  it  wouldn't  look  well  in  the  head  of  a 
family  being  stuck  with  so  short  a  word  as  that,  and 
so  I  asked,  with  some  vigor, — 
"Which  one?" 
"  The  tumorous,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  glad  it  ain't  any  worse,"  I  replied,  throw- 
ing in  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"  The  frontal  bone,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  is  not 
seriously  affected.  The  submaxillary  gland  is 
somewhat  enlarged,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  parotitis  will  ensue." 

"  I  am  proud  to  hear  that,"  said  I,  which  I  cer- 
tainly was,  although  if  the  parotitis  had  ensued  it 
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isn't  at  all  likely  I  should  have  minded  it  much, 
unless  it  was  something  that  would  spill,  and  I  was 
dressed  up. 

He  kept  on  talking  and  angling. 

"  The  cesophagus  isn't  loose/'  he  next  remarked. 

"  Ah,"  said  I,  winking  at  him. 

"  O,  no  ;  the  ligaments  are  quite  firm.  I  might 
say " 

"  Murder  !  fire  !"  I  shouted,  in  bewilderment. 

"  Did  it  hurt  you  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  as  calm 
and  cool  as  the  lid  of  an  ice-cream  freezer. 

"  Hurt  me  ?  Great  Heavens  !  did  you  expect  to 
split  me  open  with  a  watch  spring,  and  not  have  it 
hurt  me  ?  What  was  the  matter — did  you  slip  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  simply  getting 
hold  of  the  tooth.  Just  hold  your  head  back  an 
instant,  and  I  will  have  it  out  at  once." 

"  I  guess  I  won't  try  it  again,"  said  I,  with  a 
shiver.  "  The  toothache  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
heaven  alongside  of  that  watch  spring.  You  may 
come  up  some  time  and  pull  it  out  when  I  ain't  at 
home.  I  think  I  could  endure  the  operation  with 
necessary  calmness  if  I  was  off  about  eight  blocks. 
Come  up  when  you  can." 

And  I  left.  I  hope  he  will  come.  I  am  boiling 
some  pure  spring  water  for  him. 

Yours  respectfully, 

CYRUS  D.  PKKKIXS. 

* 
*  « 

TIIK   OYSTER    RING, 

The  pathway  to  reform  is  not  strewn  with  roses. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  by  a  little  incident. 

I  have  always  bought  my  oysters  opened.     Mrs, 
Perkins  and  myself  are  fond  of  oysters,  and  ea 
great  many  of  them.     It  occurred  to  me  one  day 
—last  Saturday,  to  be  more  direct — that  there  ex- 
isted a  monopoly  in  opening  oysters  that  was  hurt- 
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ful  to  the  public  purse.  Whenever  I  get  hold  of  a 
notion  of  that  kind  I  work  it  up.  I  worked  this 
up  ;  I  brought  home  a  half  bushel  of  oysters  in 
the  shell,  Saturday  night,  and  put  them  in  the 
cellar  till  morning,  when  they  were  to  be  opened 
fresh  for  breakfast.  When  morning  came  I  went 
down  stairs  and  brought  up  the  oysters  while  Mrs. 
Perkins  got  ready  a  knife  and  pan.  I  wasn't  quite 
dressed,  because  I  was  a  little  eager  to  profit  by 
an  experiment.  Mrs.  Perkins  shared  this  earnest- 
ness in  a  measure,  and  was  anxious  to  have  me  go 
to  work  at  once. 

It  is  said  that  the  less  a  man  knows  about 
anything  the  more  willingly  he  engages  to  do  it. 

I  knew  nothing  about  opening  oysters  ;  I  had 
never  opened  one  in  my  life.  But  what  I  lacked 
in  knowledge  I  made  up  in  zeal. 

When  everything  was  ready,  I  smiled  at  Mrs. 
Perkins  and  commenced. 

I  found  the  most  difficulty  with  the  first  oyster. 
I  looked  some  fifteen  minutes  for  the  hole  in 
which  to  put  the  knife.  But  I  couldn't  find  it. 
Mrs.  Perkins,  who  rather  impatiently  watched 
the  survey,  suggested  that  it  might  have  fallen 
out,  and  would  be  in  the  basket.  Mrs.  Perkins 
was  lightly  costumed,  and  there  was  no  fire  in 
the  stove.  These  things  wore  on  her  and  made 
her  ironical. 

There  was  no  use  looking  further  for  a  hole  in 
that  oyster.  I  got  out  my  jack-knife,  which  was 
sharp,  and  placing  the  point  at  what  reasonably 
appeared  to  be  a  crevice,  pushed  firmly  against  it. 
If  I  had  used  a  little  more  firmness  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  both  the  blade  and  handle  would  have 
passed  through  my  hand.  As  it  was,  it  was  only 
a  part  of  the  blade,  and  I  was  enabled  to  pull  it 
from  the  same  side  it  entered.  This  was  an  un- 
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expected  advantage,  and  I  hope  I  was  sufficiently 
grateful,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

Mrs.  Perkins  screamed  when  the  blood  flew. 

"You're  the  awkwardest  man  I  ever  saw,"  she 
observed. 

It  was  an  easy  remark.  Ninety-nine  women  in 
every  hundred  would  have  said  it. 

I  tied  up  the  wound  in  silence,  and  renewed  my 
endeavors  to  gain  an  entrance,  with  zeal  materially 
abated. 

Pretty  soon  I  missed  part  of  one  thumb  r.ncl  the 
knife  snapped  in  two.  I  thought  over  a  few  oaths 
I  had  heard  when  a  boy  while  Mrs.  Perkins  went 
for  another  knife. 

They  don't  make  knives  of  the  material  they 
used  to.  I  was  surprised  to  sec  them  break  as  fast 
as  they  did  before  I  got  that  oyster  open.  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  somewhat  surprised  herself.  I  think 
if  I  had  not  been  bald  there  would  have  been  con- 
siderable variety  added  to  the  performance. 

I  didn't  break  the  last  knife.  It  slipped  over 
the  edge  of  that  accursed  bivalve,  and  went  across 
the  apex  of  my  knuckles  with  a  ferocity  almost 
human.  It  next  went  into  the  stove. 

I  went  into  the  yard  to  think.  Mrs.  Perkins 
went  up  stairs  for  a  cry. 

When  I  came  in  I  was  accompanied  by  the  axe. 

The  balance  of  those  oysters  came  apart  in 
minutes. 

And  monopolies  arc  better  endured  than  cured. 
Respectfully  yours, 

CYRUS  D.  PERKINS. 


A  WELL-KNOWN    CHARACTER, 
Mr.   Luce   was  air.ong  tlu   first   on   the  circus 
grounds,   Saturday.     With  him  were  four  young 
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Luces,  hand  in  hand,  and  Mrs.  Luce,  carrying 
the  latest  arrived  Luce.  The  family  immediately 
attracted  my  attention.  It  is  representative,  and 
faithfully  so.  I  cannot  now  remember  of  once 
missing  the  Luces  at  any  circus  I  may  have  at- 
tended anywhere  in  the  country.  They  were  old 
friends  to  me,  people  who  had  quietly  but  irre- 
sistibly become  familiar,  and  I  involuntarily  nod- 
ded— a  recognition  Mr.  Luce  acknowledged  with  a 
smile  of  moderate  hilarity. 

Mr.  Luce's  head  and  body  are  inclined  slightly 
forward.  This  position,  taken  in  connection  with 
his  steps,  gives  Mr.  Luce  the  appearance  of 
making  a  determined  effort  with  his  feet  to  keep 
up  with  his  head,  and  prevent  the  entire  super- 
structure from  toppling  over.  The  observer  is  also 
impressed,  and  quite  painfully,  with  the  con- 
viction that  if  by  any  miscalculation  the  feet 
should  fail  in  the  undertaking  and  the  head  go 
down,  Mr.  Luce  might  possibly  walk  into  his 
own  mouth  and  a  considerable  ways  down  his 
own  throat,  before  recovering  himself.  There  is 
nothing  unpleasant  about  Mr.  Luce's  features, 
without  it  may  be  found  in  the  creases.  His 
smile  is  soft  and  bland,  while  the  canvas  itself 
does  not  glisten  more  than  the  eye  he  casts  hope- 
fully upon  it.  There  is  a  buoyancy  and  an  up- 
rightness accompanying  it  in  his  mien,  which 
cheer  and  strengthen  the  beholder.  Mr.  Luce 
wears  his  hair  so  long  that  it  would  hardly  pay  to 
attempt  any  action  upon  it  with  a  comb.  Hi» 
whiskers  are  many,  and  in  places  cemented  to- 
gether with  a  tincture  of  plug.  His  clothes  ex- 
hibit a  better  acquaintance  with  the  cares  and 
vexations  of  business  than  with  the  recuperative 
influences  of  the  laundry.  His  very  boots  partake 
of  the  general  dilapidation.  With  his  hair  they 
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impartially  share  immunity  from  the  brush,  Mr. 
Luce  reasoning,  and  with  unanswerable  logic,  that 
if  that  which  he  is  to  wear  until  the  daisies  blos- 
som above  him  needs  no  brushing,  why  should  he 
brush  that  which  is  but  transitory,  to  be  put  off 
and  on  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Luce's  long  experience  with  the  world  in  all 
its  phases  but  its  very  best  has  given  him  an 
appearance  of  easy  familiarity.  There  is  nothing 
very  bad  about  the  man.  His  nature  is  sympa- 
thetic, and  kindly  to  an  extreme.  He  hears  the 
faintest  appeal — if  not  from  a  creditor — and  he 
gives  his  opinion  on  a  multitude  of  subjects  with 
the  utmost  freedom  and  good  nature.  If  you 
should  ever  sustain  an  accident  within  his  province, 
Mr.  Luce  would  take  you  in  his  own  arms  and 
carry  you  to  your  home.  He  would  be  the  last  to 
leave  your  bedside;  and  when  he  did  withdraw  his 
ministrations,  homely,  but  tender  and  loving  as 
those  of  a  sister,  he  would  go  away  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  something  you  might  value  far  more 
than  tears— in  his  pocket.  The  immense  good 
nature  of  the  man  keeps  him  from  thinking  wrong, 
whatever  he  may  do. 

He  brings  his  whole  family  with  him  to-day. 
All  of  his  bankable  property  amounts  to  two 
dollars,  and  he  turns  it  over  to  the  man  in  the 
wagon  without  the  faintest  semblance  to  regret  in 
his  face.  He  even  says  something  moderately 
witty  to  the  ticket  collector  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Luce,  laughing  slyly,  crowds  by  with  the  five 
eager  Luces,  the  head  of  the  family  nods  compla- 
cently to  the  grocer  he  despairs  of  ever  paying,  and 
remarks  feelingly,  but  without  ostentation, — 

"  Here  we  ar'  agin  !  " 

And  thus  he  disappears  from  the  excitable  out- 
side to  the  impressive  inside  of  the  canvas. 
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here,  on  the  upper  seat,  amid  the  glittering  human- 
ity, the  Luces  are  poised,  patiently  and  hopefully 
waiting.  Mr.  Luce  invariably  takes  the  top  seat 
on  these  occasions.  It  is  a  convenient  place  to 
expectorate  from,  besides  giving  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  look  out  doors  and  exchange  a  few  friendly 
words  with  whomsoever  he  may  chance  to  recog- 
nize out  there.  Between  his  friends  outside  and 
his  family  inside,  with  a  choice  few  alongside 
whose  dress  and  general  appearance  may  have  won 
his  favorable  opinion,  Mr.  Luce  manages  to  pass 
the  time  in  a  genial  and  profitable  manner. 

Occasionally  the  boy  who  in  very  warm  weather 
peddles  candy,  and  in  very  chilly  weather,  fans, 
comes  around,  and  invariably  attracts  Mr.  Luce's 
attention.  It  is  pure  sympathy  that  induces  that 
gentleman  to  notice  the  pedlar  at  all,  and  the 
lively  interest  he  manifests  in  the  articles  and 
their  prices  is  certainly  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  hasn't  a  penny  to  his  name, — a  fact 
that,  in  Mr.  Luce's  estimation,  should  not  prevent 
him  from  encouraging  the  young  merchant  by 
showing  him  that  he  is  appreciated  and  under- 
stood. And  thus  his  benevolent  soul  makes  glad 
and  is  made  glad  in  return,  while  the  exhausted 
grocer  sits  on  the  lowest  seat  and  exercises  his 
faculties  in  a  magnificent  but  impotent  tussle  with 
the  credit  system. 


A  QUIET  EVENING. 

Mr.  Bodwell,  of  Nelson  Street,  sat  down  for 
a  quiet  communion  with  his  family  and  the  news- 
paper on  Thursday  evening.  All  the  children 
but  the  eldest  had  eaten  supper,  and  he  was 
industriously  engaged  at  that  task.  Mr.  Bodwell 
drew  up  to  the  lamp,  selected  an  interesting  arti- 
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cle  that  would  undoubtedly  engross  his  wife,  and 
commenced  to  reproduce  it,  while  she,  patient 
woman,  kept  her  eyes  on  the  children,  as  the 
father  was  very  sensitive  to  foreign  noises  when 
engaged  in  reading.  Bodwell  had  got  down  the 
column  some  twelve  lines,  and  was  just  laying 
himself  out  on  the  big  words,  when  one  of  the 
girls  while  taking  unusual  precaution  to  step 
around  a  scuttle  of  coal,  actually  stepped  into  it, 
and  a  bewildering  crash  followed.  "  Merciful 
heaven  !  "  shouted  Bodwell,  "  what  was  that  ?  " 
Mrs.  Bodwell  explained,  the  other  children  tit- 
tered, and  the  girl  being  a  wise  child,  knew  her 
own  father,  and  sagaciously  left.  Again  Bodwell 
picked  up  the  paper,  and  giving  it  a  spiteful  twist, 
resumed  the  article.  It  was  a  moment  or  two 
before  he  regained  his  composure  ;  but  the  author 
was  a  man  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  handled  the  subject  soon 
conquered  Bodwell's  mind.  He  became  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  matter,  and  at  one  point  he  invo- 
luntarily brought  down  his  clenched  hand  with  a 
force  that  amply  expressed  his  own  feelings  and 
very  forcibly  stirred  up  those  of  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  had  caught  the  full  effect  of  the  descend- 
ing fist. 

"  Will  somebody  cut  me  open  ?  "  pleaded  the 
despairing  man,  as  he  caught  up  the  shrieking  off- 
spring, and  fell  to  rubbing  its  back,  while  the 
mother  dashed  after  the  camphor,  and  the  other 
children,  awe  struck  by  the  affair,  rushed  into  the 
haH  to  laugh.  It  was  full  five  minutes  before  the 
injured  one  was  quieted,  and  by  that  time  Mrs. 
Bod\vell  expressed  a  desire  to  hear  no  more  of  the 
article  ;  but  Bod\vell  was  determined  then  to  finish 
it  any\vay,  and  he  resumed  the  paper.  Di 

of  the  next  reading,  a  little  girl  came 
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in  to  borrow  a  flat-iron,  and  the  mother  got  up 
to  give  it  to  her,  moving  about  so  quietly  that 
Bodwell  was  not  interrupted.  The  eldest  boy  was 
still  at  his  supper.  He  was  a  good  boy.  When- 
ever he  wanted  anything  he  stood  up  and  reached 
for  it  himself,  and  did  it  very  quietly.  Just  as 
the  little  girl  departed  with  the  flat-iron,  the  heir, 
who  had  his  father's  boots  on,  stood  up  to  reach 
over  the  table  for  the  sixth  tart.  The  mother  in 
returning  detected  the  vacant  chair,  and  fearing 
some  one  would  fall  over  it  and  make  another 
disturbance,  she  thoughtfully  moved  it  back  to 
the  wall,  and  just  got  by,  as  the  heir  settled  back 
with  the  coveted  tart,  and  finding  nothing  but 
thin  air  to  receive  him,  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  save  himself,  but  was  too  late,  and  came  down 
on  the  floor  with  a  crash  that  made  every  timber 
in  the  house  speak,  and  the  horrified  parent,  on 
looking  up,  was  nearly  petrified  with  amazement 
to  see  his  own  boots  clawing  madly  among  the 
dishes,  while  the  distracted  occupant  was  vainly 
endeavoring  to  extricate  himself  from  under  the 
table.  That  wound  up  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. The  disgusted  Bodwell  put  on  his  coat 
and  fled  down  street,  leaving  the  very  sore  and 
mortified  heir  to  suppress  the  mirth  indiscreetly 
displayed  by  the  other  children  as  he  best  could 
with  the  agencies  at  hand. 

* 
*  # 

YOUNG   EDWARD   AND   HIS   REWARD. 

The  following  interesting  story  of  a  brave'.boy's 
work  has  never  before  appeared  in  print,  although 
occurring  several  years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident  a  widow  woman 
with  her  young  son  Edward,  were  living  in  a 
dilapidated  house  on  the  banks  of  our  Still  River. 

F  2 
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It  was  in  the  early  spring.  The  winter  had  been 
very  severe  and  a  heavy  body  of  snow  lay  upon 
the  earth.  Heavy  rains  were  falling,  the  stream 
was  very  much  swollen,  and  already  great  destruc- 
tion had  been  worked  upon  property  on  its  banks. 
This  was  a  wild  night.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
rents, and  the  roar  of  the  water  was  distinctly 
heard  in  the  little  cabin  occupied  by  Edward  and 
his  mother.  Suddenly  a  startling  crash  sounded 
near  by,  and  it  hardly  ceased  when  a  ciy  of  a 
human  being  in  distress  pierced  the  air.  In 
an  instant  the  brave  boy,  his  sympathies  fully 
aroused,  was  on  his  feet.  "  It  is  the  bridge, 
mother,"  he  cried,  "and  some  poor  traveler  has 
gone  down  with  it."  He  seized  his  lantern,  and 
was  at  once  outside  of  the  house  running  toward 
the  spot.  The  frightened  mother  stood  in  the  door 
and  watched  the  lantern  as  it  moved  by  the  stream, 
and  cast  its  rays  over  the  maddened  water.  Ed- 
ward was  right.  The  bridge  had  gone  down, 
and  with  it  a  horse  and  its  driver.  The  two 
were  struggling  in  the  water,  striving  hopelessly 
to  save  themselves.  The  little  hero  saw  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and  setting  down  his  lantern 
worked  manfully  for  the  rescue.  The  man  in  the 
water  seeing  a  prospect  of  help,  renewed  his 
exertions,  and  in  a  short  time  he  and  his  horse 
were  on  the  firm  land.  Five  minutes  later  the 
animal  was  under  an  old  shed  in  rear  of  the 
widow's  cabin,  and  the  owner  was  drying  himself 
before  the  fire.  The  next  morning  he  left,  renew- 
ing his  expressions  of  thanks,  and  promising  that 
they  should  soon  hear  from  him. 

Days  passed  into  weeks,  and  weeks  into  months. 
The  terrible  night  was  passing  from  the  mind  of 
the  boy,  but  he  often  spoke  of  the  stranger  he  had 
saved,  and  wondered  what  his  fortunes  had  been. 
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One  day  a  small  box  came  by  express  to  our  vil- 
lage, for  young  Edward.  He  hurried  to  his  home 
with  it,  nervously  tore  off  the  wrappers,  looked  in, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  that  brought  his 
mother  quickly  to  his  side.  The  poor  woman, 
trembling  with  an  undefined  expectation,  glanced 
into  the  open  box,  and  clasping  the  boy  in  her 
arms,  sank  on  her  knees. 

The  stranger  so  miraculously  saved  from  the 
terrible  death  had  remembered  them.  There,  amid 
the  white  folds  of  paper,  was — 

A  brilliant  neck-tie. 


THE   MAN   WHO  CARRIED   HIS   POINT. 

The  following  ridiculous  story  is  told  of  a  neigh- 
boring committee  man.  The  evening  before  the 
day  on  which  he  was  to  pay  an  official  visit  to 
the  school,  his  wife  put  a  new  ceiling  in  his  pants, 
and  accidentally  left  the  needle  where  she  did  the 
work. 

Arriving  at  the  school  he  stiffly  returned  the 
salutation  of  the  polite  teacher,  and  majestically 
settled  into  the  "  company  chair."  It  didn't  seem 
to  the  most  acute  observer  that  he  had  but  just 
touched  the  chair,  when  he  at  once  began  to  ascend. 
A  wave  of  perplexed  pain  passed  over  his  face, 
as  his  hand  soothingly  parted  his  coat  tails.  The 
look  of  bland  surprise  from  the  teacher  drew  from 
him  the  blushing  explanation  that  he  never  could 
sit  on  a  "  cane  seat."  A  wooden  chair  was  at  once 
offered  him,  into  which  he  dropped  almost  as 
swiftly  as  he  got  out  of  it  again.  The  instant  he 
struck  on  his  feet,  he  shook  his  fist  angrily  in  the 
face  of  the  astounded  tutor,  and  hoarsely  shout- 
ing,— "  I  kin  whip  the  pewserlanermus  man  what 
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stuck  the  pin  in  them  cheei's,"  he  caught  up  his 
hat  and  fled  home. 

"  Lor,  Eben  !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  as  he  tore  into 
the  house.  "What's  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"Matter!"  shouted  the  infuriated  man,  as  he 
snatched  off  his  coat  and  flung  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow, "  I  have  been  made  the  fool  of  the  entire 
district  by  that  sneakin'  teacher,"  and  his  Sunday 
hat  flew  through  another  window.  "  Pins  stuck 
into  my  cheer  as  I  was  asettin  down  as  onsuspishus 
like  as  I  am  asettin  down  now  in  my  own— 

"  Lucretia ! "  he  ominously  howled,  as  he  sprung 
out  of  that  chair,  and  spasmodically  went  for  the 
wounded  part  with  both  hands,  "  you're  foolin' 
with  your  best  friend  now,  and  he  ain't  in  the 
humor  to  stand  the  triflin." 

In  an  instant  it  flashed  into  the  good  lady's 
mind  what  the  trouble  really  was.  In  the  next 
instant  Eben's  nether  garment  was  over  her  arm, 
and  there — there  in  the  midst  of  the  repairs  glis- 
tened the  source  of  all  the  annoyance. 

The  unfortunate  man  gave  one  brief  stare  at  the 
evil  thing,  and  falteringly  remarked  as  he  thought 
of  the  future,  "  I'd  agin  twenty  dollars,  Lucretia, 
if  you  hadn't  found  it." 


A  BAD   DOG. 

There  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  several  of  our  people  to  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  dog  which  habitates  the  west  end  of  the 
town.     His  voice  is  stronger  than  store  butter,  and 
is  ever  raised  in  the  behalf  of   every  conceivabl 
object  under  heaven.     He  barks  right  along  all  tli< 
while.     He  barks  at  everything  he  can  see,  and  a 
a  number  of  things  he  don't  see,  but  expect 
He  barks  at  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  at 
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the  back  porch,  the  shingles  on  the  roof,  the  trees, 
the  frost,  almanacs,  poor  man's  plaster,  ingrain 
carpets,  lawyers,  whitewash,  and  eye  salve.  He 
will  bark  at  things  an  eagle  wouldn't.  He  keeps  it 
up  all  night,  and  comes  up  to  the  scratch  as  lively 
as  ever  in  the  morning.  And  the  yard  that  beast 
exercises  in  is  a  sight  to  look  upon.  There  is 
everything  in  it  you  would  like  to  see.  There  isn't 
a  house  around  there  but  has  contributed  some- 
thing. Bootjacks,  chairbacks,  cobble  stones,  can- 
non balls,  stove  legs,  boots  almost  new,  crockery 
of  various  designs,  hammers,  sauce  pans,  stove 
wood,  bottles,  chignons,  and  everything  you  can 
think  of — things  that  were  tossed  over  there  with 
a  view  to  diverting  his  mind  into  other  channels. 
It  shows  what  a  deep  interest  people  will  take  in 
such  matters  when  their  sympathies  are  aroused. 
But  it  doesn't  do  any  good.  He  keeps  on  barking, 
and  always  will.  There  will  be  no  gardening  done 
in  that  neighborhood  this  season.  No  frost  will 
come  out  of  the  ground  so  long  as  that  dog  is 
around.  We  wouldn't. 


A  LITTLE  GOAT  STORY. 

A  retired  clergyman  sends  us  an  account  of  a 
little  affair  that  happened  in  his  place.  It  appears 
that  there  was  a  young  woman,  a  fine-spirited  girl, 
engaged  at  a  wash  tub,  opposite  an  open  door. 
Just  behind  her  was  a  young  man,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  and  in  the  yard  was  an  old  buck  that  was 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  premises,  which  is  not 
always  the  case,  we  are  glad  to  say.  Well,  this 
buck  came  up  to  the  door  and  looked  in,  and  the 
young  man  going  close  behind  the  young  woman, 
pointed  his  finger  straight  at  the  buck,  and  the 
old  fellow  recognizing  at  once  the  pressing  charac- 
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ter  of  this  mute  invitation  put  down  his  head  and 
dashed  forward,  and  the  miserable  man  stepped 
one  side  and  fled,  and  the  young  woman  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  arrangements  received  the  awful 
shock  without  warning,  and  passed  over  the  tub, 
and  the  air  for  an  instant  appeared  to  be  full  of 
slippers,  and  wet  clothes,  and  soap,  and  hot  water, 
and  suds.  And  the  next  minute  that  goat  came 
flying  out  of  that  door  at  a  dreadful  speed,  bald 
the  whole  length  of  his  spine,  and  with  a  wild  look 
in  his  eye.  And  for  an  hour  afterward  he  stood 
back  of  the  barn,  scratching  his  chin,  and  trying 
to  recall  all  the  circumstances  in  the  unfortunate 
affair. 


FOSTERING  A  BAD   PRACTICE. 

There  is  a  good  deal  said  in  censure  of  the 
custom  of  jumping  off  and  on  the  cars  when  in 
motion.  It  is  righteous  condemnation,  but  is  not 
consistent  when  coming  from  railroad  companies. 
If  they  truly  desire  a  reform  they  must  begin  at 
home,  for  as  long  as  employees  will  jump  on  a 
train  when  in  motion,  and  persist  in  doing  it  as 
gracefully  as  they  do,  an  imitative  public  will  be 
the  sufferers.  People  don't  jump  on  a  train  before 
it  stops  because  they  are  in  a  hurry,  but  because 
they  have  seen  a  brakeman  or  conductor  do  it,  and 
have  a  terrible  dread  of  being  surpassed.  Now, 
at  the  station  the  other  day,  Conductor  Phillips, 
of  the  eastern  train,  after  giving  the  word  to  start, 
waited  until  the  last  car  reached  him,  and  then  rais- 
ing one  hand  to  the  rail  and  one  foot  gently  from  the 
earth,  he  swung  majestically  around,  and  was  at 
once  firmly  on  the  car.  Mr.  Phillips  weighs  two 
hundred  pounds,  but  there  was  such  grace  and 
poetry  in  his  motion  that  he  seemed  to  blend  with 
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the  car.  First  there  was  yellow  paint,  and  then 
gold  leaf,  and  maroon,  and  Phillips.  There  was 
an  elderly  person  who  saw  Phillips  do  this,  and  his 
eyes  glistened  with  anticipation.  He  was  going 
on  the  western  train,  and  when  it  came  along  he 
waited  until  a  fine  rate  of  speed  was  gained,  and 
then  raising  his  hand  and  leg,  just  as  he  had  seen 
Phillips  do,  and  looking  carelessly  away,  just  as 
Phillips  did,  he  reached  out  for  the  rail,  and  the 
next  instant  was  trying  to  push  his  head  through 
the  platform  planks,  and  fighting  the  air  with  his 
heels,  and  madly  pawing  around  with  his  hands, 
and  swearing  and  praying  at  an  awful  rate.  They 
stood  him  up  on  his  feet,  and  rubbed  his  head 
with  some  snow,  but  it  was  a  long  while  before 
they  could  convince  him  that  the  locomotive  had 
not  exploded. 


WHY  HE  CEASED  TO  BOARD. 

The  following  conversation  occurred  in  the  post 
office. 

First  Lady. — And  so,  Mrs.  Wyman,  you  have 
gone  to  keeping  house  ? 

Second  Lady. — O,  yes.  You  see  Wyman  was 
bound  he  would  board,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say 
lor  do  to  show  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  be 
'to  have  a  floor  of  our  own.  He  got  so  set  about 
'it,  I  saw  it  wasn't  any  use  to  say  anything  more 
ibout  it,  and  I  gave  it  up.  But  the  other  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Rodney's  little  girl  left  a  piece  of  bread 
ind  butter  on  the  front  stairs,  and  Wyman  in  going 
lown  didn't  see  it,  and  so  stepped  on  it ;  and  the 
lext  moment  there  was  the  awfulest  rattle  and 
smash  I  ever  heard,  and  my  heart  jumped  up  into 
ny  mouth,  and  I  ran  out  into  the  hall,  and  there 
it  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  was  Wyman.  And 
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such  a  crazy  mad  man  you  never  saw.     He  had 
sprained  his  thumb  and  nearly  split  his  head,  and 
battered    his    nose,   and    he  was  jumping  arorml 
there,  telling  about  the  dreadful  things  he  w 
do    to    everybody,  and  swearing  the  most  awful 
oaths,  and  the  bread  and  butter  sticking  all  al 
his  back,  and  the  blood  running  into  his  mouth. 
Oh !  I  thought  I  should  die,  I  was  so  frigh ti- 
lt seemed  as  if  he  must  be  struck  dead  for  such 
awful    words,   and    I    couldn't   bear   the   dreadful 
thought  of  his  going  into  eternity  with  that  bread 
and  butter  sticking  on  his  back,  and  a  shirt  bosom 
all  spattered  with  blood.     That  very  afternoon  he 
went    off  and   hunted  up  a  house,  and  the  very 
next  day  we  moved,  and  I  am  so  glad. 


HOW  TO  CURE  A  COLD. 

One  of  our  citizens  who  has  been  troubled  with 
a  severe  cold  on  the  lungs  effected  his  recovery 
in   the    following    simple   manner.     He   boiled   a 
little  boneset  and  hoarhound  together,  and  drank 
freely  of  the  tea  before  going  to  bed.     The  next 
day  he  took  five  pills,  put  one  kind  of  plaster  on 
his   breast,   another    under    his    arms,    and    still 
another  on  his  back.     Under  advice  from  an 
perienced  old  lady  he  took  all  these  off  with  an 
oyster  knife  in  the  afternoon,  and  slapped  < 
mustard    paste    instead.     His    mother   put 
onion  drafts  on  his  feet  and  gave  him  a  lun 
tar  to  swallow.     Then  he  put  some  hot  brie 
his  feet,  and  went  to  bed.     Next  morning,  an 
old  lady  came  in  with  a  bottle  of  goose  oil. 
gave  him  a  dose   of  it  on  a  quill,  and  an 
arrived  about  the  same  time  from  Bethel,  with  a 
bundle  of  sweet  fern  which  she  made  into  a 
and  gave  him  every  half  hour  until  noon,  when 
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he  took  a  big  dose  of  salts.  After  dinner  his  wife 
who  had  seen  a  fine  old  lady  of  great  experience 
in  doctoring,  on  Franklin  Street,  gave  him  two 
pills  of  her  make,  about  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut  and  of  a  similar  shape,  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  home  made  balsam  to  keep  them  down. 
Then  he  took  a  half  pint  of  hot  rum  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  old  sea  captain  in  the  next  house, 
and  steamed  his  legs  with  an  alcohol  bath.  At 
this  crisis  two  of  the  neighbors  arrived,  who  saw 
at  once  that  his  blood  was  out  of  order,  and  gave 
him  a  half  gallon  of  spearmint  tea,  and  a  big  dose 
of  castor  oil.  Before  going  to  bed  he  took  eight 
of  a  new  kind  of  pills,  wrapped  about  his  neck  a 
flannel  soaked  in  hot  vinegar  and  salt,  and  had 
feathers  burnt  on  a  shovel  in  his  room.  He  is  now 
thoroughly  cured,  and  full  of  gratitude.  We  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  cut  this  out  and  keep  it  where 
it  can  be  readily  found  when  danger  threatens. 


KICKING. 

Josh  Billings  has  much  to  say  on  behalf  of 
the  mule's  kicking  propensities.  Josh  should 
behold  the  zebra  at  the  circus  building,  if  he 
would  enjoy  himself.  It  will  kick  a  mule  out  of 
countenance  inside  of  three  seconds,  and  even  put 
a  blush  on  a  Queen  Anne  musket.  There  has 
never  been  anything  known  like  it  in  this  section. 
When  it  opens  business,  there  is  a  general  rush 
of  outsiders,  and  by  the  time  it  has  made  a  half 
dozen  revolutions,  the  people  in  the  neighboring 
houses  have  their  furniture  on  the  sidewalk,  and 
are  nailing  up  their  shutters.  In  ten  minutes  the 
vicinity  is  as  bare  of  life  as  some  of  our  exchanges. 
A  Dutchman,  who  mistook  the  animal  for  a  barber 
pole,  was  astonished  to  see  the  pole  come  towards 
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him  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  a  minute.     For 
tunately   he   was  just   out   of    reach.     It   was 
close  shave.     Its  variety  is  its  prime  feature.     It 
can  kick  straight  out  at  the  rear,  or  straight  out  at 
the  front,  to  the  left  or  right,  over   its   back,  or 
around  a  corner,  and,  in  a  case  of  emergency,  it 
can  kick  down  its  throat.     If  it  was  cross-eyed  it 
could  not  be  more  uncertain.   When  it  gets  a  good \ 
fair  kick  at  a  man,  the  spot  he  occupied  looks  asli 
if  a  full  oil  can  had  stood  there.     It  does  away  i 
with  all  the  parade  and  expense  of  a  funeral. 


A  SINGULAR  FIRE. 

One  of  our  carmen  who  stables  his  horse  in  an 
up-town  barn,  was  at  the  place  Sunday,  and  was 
observed  to  go  in  the  barn  by  the  owner.    Shortly 
after  he  appeared  under  lively  excitement,  and  ran 
straight   to  the  well,  shouting    to   the  owner  to 
come  and  help  him  as  the  barn  was  afire.     The 
proprietor  thus  abjured  lost  no  time  in  getting  to 
the  well,  and  while  the  carman  climbed  into  the 
loft    where  the    fire   was   he   brought  water   and 
passed  it   up   to  his  friend,  who   dashed  it   ner- 
vously into  the  hay.     "  Hurry,  for  heaven's  sake, 
hurry,"  he    shouted ;  "  everything  I    have   got   is 
being  lost !  "  and  the  great  drops  of  perspiration 
and  anxiety  rolled  down   his  face   in   profusion. 
The  owner  of  the  barn  was  none  the  less  anxious. 
His  property  also  was  at  stake,  and  the  speed  with 
which  he  snatched  the  water  out  of  that  well  and 
got  it  to  the  barn  baffles  all  description.     After  he 
had  passed  up  some  dozen  pails,  and  exhausted 
pretty  much  all  of  his  breath,  and  not  observing 
any  appearance  of  fire,  he  cried  out, — "  Where  is 
that  fire  ?  I  don't  see  it."     "  Here  under  the  hay," 
gasped  the  man  in  the  loft.     The  owner  of  the 
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barn  climbed  up  to  see  what  kind  of  fire  it  was 
that  had  absorbed  enough  water  to  intimidate  a 
milkman  and  still  burned.  Reaching  the  side  of 
the  carman,  he  was  pointed  to  a  bright  glare  in  the 
hay  below  them.  He  took  one  look  at  it,  glanced 
up  to  an  opening  in  the  roof  through  which  the 
sun  was  brightly  shining,  looked  down  again  to 
the  reflection  in  the  hay,  and  then  with  a  silence 
more  eloquent  than  words,  slid  down  to  the  floor 
below,  and  retired  to  the  house  and  the  nourishing 
influences  of  a  bottle  of  arnica.  The  helpless  car- 
man who  had  followed  the  glance  of  the  owner  of 
the  barn,  suddenly  assumed  a  smile  peculiar  to  a 
sheep  that  has  miscalculated,  and  modestly  struck 
out  for  home. 


MUSIC   HATH  CHARMS. 

Cincinnati  is  to  have  a  grand  musical  festival  in 
May,  or  as  soon  as  the  hurry  in  pork-packing  is 
over,  and  has  sent  on  to  us  to  know  if  we  have  got 
a  society  to  send  on.  We  are  afraid  there  is  no 
organized  outlet  to  our  music,  but  we  have  got 
elements  enough  to  make  up  a  dozen,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  town  sends  them  to  Cincinnati  next 
spring,  or  this  winter,  if  necessary.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  festival  can  depend  on  us.  We  don't 
know  but  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  to  be  at 
the  depot  every  day  or  so,  and  not  be  taken  una- 
wares. We  think  we  can  scare  up  quite  a  society 
by  looking  around.  There  is  that  young  chap  on 
New  Street,  who  plays  on  a  bass  drum  when  there 
isn't  a  funeral  in  the  next  house.  Then  there  is 
old  Watson,  on  Nelson  Street,  who  plays  cymbals 
at  picnics.  He  is  rather  giddy,  but  a  couple 
thousand  miles  on  the  cars  would  tone  him  down. 
The  Cherry-Street  accordionist  is  a  genuine  artist, 
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a  mamv  hose  soul  is  two-thirds  full  of  music,  but  j 
he  wouldn't  go  on  account  of  losing  his  father  in 
the  war.     He  has  got  more  relatives  in  the  grave 
than  any  man  of  his  size  living.     Then  there  are  i 
some  thirteen  melodeonists  who  might  not  be  of 
any  use  in  the   festival,   but  they  could   be   got! 
drunk  and  left  near  the  canal.     None  of  the  above; 
parties  belong  to  any  regular  organization  ;  theyj 
are  isolated  gems,  whose  splendor  would  set  anf 
entire  common  council  to  sneezing. 


A  JUVENILE  FEATURE. 

"  Catching  on  behind  "  is  the  crowning  en 
ment  now  for  boys.     Johnny  comes  home  at  nightl 
surfeited  with  fun.     He  has  had  a  good  time,  butij 
he  is  tired.     His  nose  is  split  open  at  the  end,  andp 
one  of  his  teeth  is  gone,  and  he  has  lumps  on  the! 
back  of  his  head,  but  he  has  had  a  good  time,  andr 
he  comes    home    to  hear  his    mother  read  about 
Joseph  and  his  brothers,  and  rub   him  with  lini- 
ment.    There  is  huge  fun  in  catching  on  behind,' 
but  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  adroitness  and  de- 
cision.   The  successful  lad  is  he  who  is  never  look- 
ing for  a  ride.     He  stands  with  his  hands  in  his 
pocket,   actively  devouring  the  scenery  with  onej; 
eye,  while    the   other    is    prowling  around  underjj 
cover  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance.     And  when  it 
comes    he  pounces  down  on  the  cornice    of  the 
sleigh  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  most  ten- 
der parts  of  himself  in  case   he  has  fallen  r 
a   Philistine.      The   solicitude    with   which   a 
shields  his  tender  parts  will  bring  tears  to  the 
of  a  tax   collector.      But  he  always  gets   on 

;h,   and    t;ets  off,  too,   when   urged    by 
whip-lash  ;  and  when  he  gets  off  he  rolls  hir 
in  a  lump,  and  merely  lets  go,  and  the   i 
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always  protects  boys  sees  that  he  bounds  into 
safety.  Wood  sleighs,  with  long,  strong  stakes  to 
catch  hold  of,  are  godsends ;  but  a  box  sleigh, 
with  a  place  for  two  to  sit  on  and  make  faces  at 
rivals  who  are  breaking  down  their  legs  and  lungs 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  catch  up,  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Not  at  all.  Heaven  bless  the  farmers  who  own 
blue  sleighs  with  floor  boards  protruding  a  foot  or 
so  beyond  the  tail  board.  Family  prayer  cannot 
avail  much  where  those  boards  are  sawed  off  too 
close. 


A  RURAL  PUBLISHER. 

Bridgewater,  a  humble  hamlet  on  the  confines 
of  Brookfield,  is  the  residence  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  the  times.  His  name  is 
Thompson,  and  he  is  apparently  about  twenty- 
four  years  old.  He  has,  or  rather  did  have,  a 
store  in  that  place,  in  which  he  kept  an  assort- 
ment of  books,  pictures,  and  various  trinkets. 
To  advance  the  sale  of  these  articles,  he  printed  a 
small  literary  paper,  setting  it  up  and  working  it 
off  with  his  own  hands,  although  we  never  heard 
how  much  he  paid  for  them,  or  if  he  paid  for  them 
at  all.  The  journal  was  a  remarkable  piece  of 
architecture. 

It  was  set  up  in  second-hand  type  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Thompson  and  his  coadjutors  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  sizes  of  type  as  they  were  of  the  advantages  of 
early  schooling,  the  effect  was  somewhat  singular. 
This  paper  was  sent  to  every  family  throughout 
the  land  which  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
bar  its  doors,  and  was  advertised  in  connection 
with  startling  premiums  in  many  journals.  It  is 
no  more  than  fair  to  say  of  Mr.  Thompson,  that  he 
got  the  bulk  of  his  advertising  for  nothing.  How 
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he  thrived,  we  do  not  pretend  to  know  ;  but  there 
are  those  who  believe  he  made  money  from  the 
various  peasantry  that  fastened  to  his  hook. 

A  short  time  ago  he  projected  a  local  newspaper 
for  New  Milford,  and    issued    one    number   with 
patent  outside  and  inside.     The  only  item  in  the  I 
paper    of   any    local  significance   was    an  article  I 
descriptive  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  South  i) 
American  ant-eaters.     He  put  this  out  as  a  feeler,    i 
and  then  determined  to  point  the  paper  at  home,  i 
as  everybody,  to    use  an  expression  of  his  own, 
"was  kicking  him  for  the  paper."     It  is  sincerely 
to    be   regretted   that    the    expression    was    only  H 
figurative.     He  ordered  a  press  from    New  York,  ;l 
and  got  it  as  far  as  New  Milford  depot  before  the  {] 
owners  could  recall  it.     He  got  another  as  far  as  ij 
Bridgeport,  and  had  one  or  more  presses  on  the  ij 
road  pretty    much  all  the   time.     But   his   ardor 
didn't  wane  any.     He  sent  down  to  this  office  for 
fourteen  pounds  of   pied  type  and    eleven   brass 
rules,  being  determined  to  have  a  paper  anyway. 
But   he   didn't    do   it.     The  project  fell  through, 
and    nothing    remains    to    remind    the    traveler 
through  the  Housatonic  Valley  of  the  New  Milford 
News,  except  the  finished  profanity  of  the  Hou- 
satonic brakemen. 

Some  of  these  men  were  once  ornaments  to 
society ;  now  the  most  stolid  will  get  down  from  a 
borrowed  horse  to  swear  at  Thompson.  The  brake- 
men  are  people  who  stop  the  cars  by  turning  a  rod, 
and  keep  valuable  machinery  from  being  broken 
in  falling  by  putting  their  legs  under  it.  A  man 
has  got  to  have  legs  to  be  a  brakeman.  Thompson 
then  went  into  the  show  business.  His  entertain- 
ment was  of  a  strictly  moral  character,  and  would 
have  performed  incalculable  benefits  without  doubt, 
had  not  the  gentleman  who  executed  a  pious  jig 
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towards  the  last  of  the  performance  suddenly 
vamosed  with  the  entire  effects  of  the  concern — a 
pair  of  check  pants  and  the  drop  curtain. 

About  this  time  we  met  Thompson  on  the  cars. 
He  took  advantage  of  a  lull  in  the  roar  and  general 
rattle  to  tell  us  that  he  didn't  think  the  New  York 
Herald  would  stand  it  much  longer  the  way  it  was 

being  conducted. 

* 

*  * 

A   REMARKABLE   ESCAPE. 

A  very  sorrowful  as  well  as  a  singular  affair 
took  place  on  Montgomery  Street.     Mr.  Tread- 
well,  one  of  the  most  efficient  friends  of  our  Fair, 
had  just  come  from  New  Fairfield,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  fair  grounds  with  a  large,  handsome 
eagle  belonging   to  David  Bigelow,  of  his  place. 
When  he  stopped  in  Montgomery  Street  to  change 
the  bird  from  a  box  to  more  presentable  quarters, 
as  is  the  practice  with  successful  managers  of  cir- 
cuses on  their  entry  to  a  town,  quite  a  number  of 
neighbors  gathered  around  to  see  Mr.  Treadwell 
bring  out  the  noble  bird,  and  as  may  be  imagined 
by  those  who  knew  him,  he  handled  it  with  as 
much  pride  and  care  as  if  it  had  been  his  own. 
He  held  it  up  so  all  could  see  its  broad  and  glis- 
tening   wings.      The    people    looked    admiringly 
upon  the  bird  and  enviously  upon  its  keeper,  and 
even  the  bird  itself  stared  up  with  delight  at  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  spread  its  pinions  in  exult- 
ant pride — and,  gracious   goodness  !  it  was  gone. 
There   was   a   simple,   sharp  flap,  a    half-uttered 
exclamation  of  alarm,  and  the  broad  wings  had 
carried   the   eagle — Mr.  Bigelow's  eagle — beyond 
mortal  reach.     It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  singular  expression  that  occupied  Mr.  Treadje 
well's  features,  as  the  bird  proceeded  to  occupy 
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the  top  of  a  distant  tree.  Everybody  will  readily 
see  that  the  occasion  was  too  solemn  for  the  utter- 
ance of  words, — the  eagle  was  a  borrowed  one, — 
and  Mr.  Treadwell  is  not  the  gentleman  to  trifle 
with  saddening  influences.  He  stared  at  the  re- 
ceding bird  and  the  people  stared  at  him,  and  the 
combination  made  up  one  of  the  most  harrowing 
tableaux  we  have  witnessed  since  the  burial  of  Sir 

John  Moore. 

• 

*  * 

ANNA  DICKINSON. 

The  exhorting  Quakeress  is  a  little  woman — not 
very  old  in  features,  but  round  shouldered.  Her 
forehead  is  low,  surmounted  by  short,  curly  hair, 
and  surmounting  in  turn  a  pair  of  large,  earnest 
eyes.  A  square  face,  uneven  nose,  and  a  mouth 
trained  to  disguise  its  size,  complete  a  cast  that 
is  capable  of  an  abundance  of  expression.  As  a 
public  speaker,  she  la'bors  under  the  disadvantage 
of  a  meagre  capital.  Her  voice  is  a  trifle  coarse, 
with  a  Quakerish  inflection  on  the  last  word  of 
the  sentence,  which  heretofore  has  not  been  con- 
sidered desirable  by  anybody  outside  of  the  broad- 
brim fraternity.  Her  gesture  is  not  graceful.  It 
is  just  such  a  motion  as  a  person  would  undoubt- 
edly acquire  who  had  executed  a  contract  to  push 

fifteen  hundred  boys  down  two  flights  of  stairs. 

* 

*  * 

A  REMARKABLE  REMEDY. 

A  man  in  a  neighboring  town  having  heard  that 
the  ague  could  be  cured  by  crawling  head  first 
down  stairs  when  the  chill  is  coming  on,  tried  it 
Friday.  He  felt  the  dreaded  approach  of  the 

iakc,  and  dropping  on  his  hands  and  knees 
started  down  the  front  stairs.  Just  as  he  started 
two  old  ladies  came  up  on  the  stoop  to  consult 
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his  wife  hi  regard  to  shipping  seven  hundred 
neck-ties  to  the  poor  of  New  York,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  the  moment  they  opened  the  door  he 
lost  his  balance  and  came  down  upon  them  like 
an  avalanche  with  spokes  in  it,  and  before  they 
could  even  think  of  saving  themselves  the  enemy 
was  among  them,  and  the  next  instant  a  horrible 
mixture  of  humanity  and  cloth  went  revolving 
across  the  sidewalk  and  into  the  street,  to  the 
unmixed  astonishment  of  the  neighbors,  and  to 
the  unconcealed  disgust  of  the  participants.  But 
it  cured  him. 


COONS  AS  A  REVENUE. 

They  place  a  good  deal  of  dependence  upon 
coon-skins  as  a  revenue,  those  people  up  in  Litch- 
field  county.  We  saw  an  old  buffer  of  an  agri- 
culturist bring  in  a  load  the  other  day,  and  heard 
him  negotiate  in  winning  tones  for  a  raise  of  a 
penny  on  the  authorized  price.  Coons-kins,  when 
the  market  is  right,  bring  about  ten  cents  apiece. 
A  hundred  of  them  are  worth  ten  dollars.  We 
never  heard  of  anybody  having  a  hundred  of  them, 
but  they  are  worth  that.  Captivating  coons  is 
not  a  very  easy  task.  If  a  man  has  been  faithful 
to  church,  and  never  sought  to  prevaricate  on  a 
tax  list,  and  has  the  right  kind  of  gun,  he  can 
fetch  down  an  average  of  three  coons  a  day  through 
the  season,  and  if  otherwise  smart  he  can  skin 
them  in  another  day.  Allowing  for  the  exigencies 
of  travel,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  will  reach  the 
market  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  o'clock  P.M., 
of  the  third  day,  and  will  then  be  entitled  to  thirty 
cents.  There  is  not  a  man  on  earth  but  will  hope 
he  may  get  it. 

There  are  various  industries,  but  this  killing 
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coons  and  skinning  them  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
most  comforting. 


POND   LILIES. 

One  of  our  most  popular  merchants  took  a 
couple  of  young  ladies  to  Mountainville  pond, 
Thursday,  for  pond  lilies  and  a  general  good  time. 
In  this  simple  fact  there  is  nothing  serious  ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  a  visit 
made  to  the  same  place  one  year  ago,  it  is  a  little 
remarkable.  You  see,  at  that  other  visit,  he  stood 
on  a  bog  to  reach  over  the  water  for  a  beautiful 
flower,  when  he  lost  his  balance,  and  plunged  head- 
long into  the  slimy  flood.  They  will  never  be  able 
to  decide  whether  he  fell  into  the  water  through 
accident  on  his  part  or  design  on  theirs  ;  but  it 
was  at  once  decided  that  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  stroll  carelessly  through  the  woods  while 
he  stood  on  the  shores  and  wrung  out  his  clothes. 
No  one,  of  course,  will  ever  be  able  to  describe 
his  appearance  on  that  occasion,  but  every  active 
mind  can  conceive  the  grotesqueness  of  a  figure 
clothed  with  the  scanty  habiliments  of  a  silk  hat 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  wringing  the  water  and 
slime  from  the  balance  of  his  wardrobe,  and  cast- 
ing furtive  glances  to  the  right  and  left. 


A  HEN  REVENGED. 

An  Essex  Street  man  killed  a  hen  that  belonged 
to  a  neighbor  because  it  flew  into  his  yard.  The 
neighbor  made  no  demonstration.  But  he  went 
around  among  the  juveniles,  and  told  them  that 
the  one  among  them  who  could  say  "  Shoes  and 
socks  shock  Susan  "  four  times  running,  without 
mistake,  would  receive  two  dollars  from  the  hen 
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killer.  So  they  went  up  to  his  house,  in  the  guile- 
lessness  of  childhood,  and  filled  the  hall  and  the 
stoop,  and  crowded  the  yard,  and  made  up  their 
minds  they  would  earn  that  two  dollars  or  die. 
And  they  sailed  in,  and  the  man  tried  to  drive 
them  off,  but  couldn't,  and  then  he  went  up  stairs, 
but  they  followed  him.  The  air  resounded  with 
"  Shuwack  snoozen  socker "  with  hideous  varia- 
tions in  the  shrillest  of  voices  keyed  to  the  highest 
of  pitches.  In  vain  the  victim  appealed  for  mercy 
with  ink  bottles,  and  hot  water,  and  mustard  boxes. 
His  arguments  were  unheeded  and  his  cries  were 
unheard,  and  he  finally  scaled  a  fence  and  fled, 
pursued  by  what  he  was  firmly  convinced  were  a 
score  of  demons.  The  hen  was  avenged. 


THE   INTRICACIES   OF  A  WHEELBARROW. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  use  a  wheelbarrow,  leave 
it,  when  you  are  through  with  it,  in  front  of  the 
house  with  the  handles  toward  the  door.  A  wheel- 
barrow is  the  most  complicated  thing  to  fall  over 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  A  man  will  fall  over 
one  when  he  would  never  think  of  falling  over 
anything  else.  He  never  knows  when  he  has  got 
through  falling  over  it,  either ;  for  it  will  tangle 
his  legs  and  his  arms,  turn  over  with  him  and  rear 
up  in  front  of  him,  and  just  as  he  pauses  in  his 
profanity  to  congratulate  himself,  it  takes  a  new 
turn,  and  scoops  more  skin  off  of  him,  and  he 
commences  to  evolute  anew,  and  bump  himself  on 
fresh  places.  A  man  never  ceases  to  fall  over  a 
wheelbarrow  until  it  turns  completely  on  its  back, 
or  brings  up  against  something  it  cannot  upset. 
It  is  the  most  inoffensive-looking  object  there  is, 
but  it  is  more  dangerous  than  a  locomotive,  and 
no  man  is  secure  with  one  unless  he  has  a  tight 
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hold  of  its  handles,  and  is  sitting  down  on  some- 
thing. A  wheelbarrow  has  its  uses,  without  doubt, 
but  in  its  leisure  moments  it  is  the  great  blighting 
curse  on  true  dignity. 


HILARITY  AND  INJURIES. 

The  Still-River  ice-company  have  been  engaged 
in  the  past  week  securing  their  crop  of  ice,  and 
have  had  a  lively  time  of  it     This  was  especially 
the  case  on  Saturday,  when  a  cake  of  ice  prema- 
turely slid   down  the  gully  and  into  the  legs  of 
Russell  White,  who  was  nearly  deprived  of  those 
useful  appendages  by  the  shock.     Fortunately  no 
bones  were  broken.     About  the  same  time  a  cake 
which  was  being  hauled  up  let  go  to  spit  on  its 
hands  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  came  down 
again  with  such  velocity  that  the  gentleman  who 
was  standing  below  watching  it,  backed  away  with 
so  much  precipitation  that  he  fell  over  another 
cake,  and  rapped  the  back  of  his  head  so  sharply 
as  to  render  him  unconscious  for  a  few  moments. 
The  third  mishap  was  to  one  of  the  helpers  on  the 
pond,  who  would  have  been  drowned  had  it  not 
been  for  a  buckskin  mitten.     We  didn't  learn  how 
the  buckskin  mitten  saved  him,  but  presume  he 
cither  crawled  inside  of  it  and  floated  to  shore,  or 
straddled  it  near  the  thumb  and  signaled  to  a 
passing  vessel. 

* 
*  * 

BASE   BALL. 

One  of  the  passengers  at  the  depot  yesterday 
attracted  the  sympathetic  attention  of  every  be- 
holder. The  fingers  on  both  hands  were  horribly 
deformed.  One  arm  was  bent  backward  at  the 
elbow,  and  part  of  one  ear  was  gone.  His  nose 
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showed  the  scar  of  having  been  broken  in  two  or 
three  places  ;  one  eye  was  entirely  gone  ;  the  right 
arm  had  been  fractured,  and  all  the  upper  front 
teeth  were  swept  away.  There  were  two  scars  of 
scalp  wounds,  and  one  long  one  on  the  right  cheek. 
There  was  much  speculation  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  misfortunes.  Some  thought  he  must  have 
dipped  into  a  raw  volcano  when  a  child  ;  others 
believed  he  had  attempted  to  part  two  colliding 
'Comotives  ;  while  others  still  were  equally  con- 
dent  that  at  some  time  in  his  life  he  had  been 
vertaken  by  a  mowing  machine.  None  of  these 
ntemplated  the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  it  after- 
ward transpired  that  the  grand  cripple  was  the 
captain  of  a  champion  base-ball  club. 


A  POWDER  EXPLOSION. 

There  was  a  trifling  affair  of  this  kind  in  Branch- 
ville,  Friday.     Philo  W.  Bates  has  a  quarry  about 
one-quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village.     He  is 
also  the  owner  of  a  blacksmith  shop  near  by  where 
he  employs  two  or  three  men  to  sharpen  tools  used 
in  quarrying  the  stone  for  the  Shepaug  road  at 
Bethel.      In   accordance  with   a  good   old   New 
England  custom,  the  powder  used  in  blasting  is 
kept  in   the  blacksmith  shop.      There  were  two 
kegs  partly  filled  and  one  unbroken  in  the  shop  at 
the  time  our  siory  opens.     It  was  a  pleasant  day. 
There  was   no  bright   sunshine,   but  the  general 
appearance  of  things  out  of   doors  was  mellow 
and  comfortable  like.     One  of  the  men  was  em- 
ployed at  the  anvil  hammering  the  sultry  end  of 
a  crowbar.     A  few  grains  of  powder  had  fallen 
upon  the  floor  while  replenishing  the  quarry  from 
the  open  kegs.     We  came  near  forgetting  to  state 
this,  which  is  a  more   important  matter  than  at 
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first  sight  seems  probable.     The  other  employees 
were  busily  engaged,  as  the  sons  of  toil  are  apt  to 
be  when  hired  by  the  day.     A  balsamic  perfume 
filled  the  atmosphere  of  the  shop,  slightly  modified 
by  the  flavor  left  by  the  last  horse.     Suddenly  a 
flake  of  streaming  hot  iron   shot  from  the  anvil 
and  down  among  the  grains  of  powder  which  held 
their  slumbering  fires  to  the  floor.     There  were  a 
few  unnoticed  pops  and  flashes.    Then  came  a  hiss, 
as  the  flame  shot  over  into  the  open  kegs.     The 
man  who  held  the  crowbar  mechanically  passed  out 
doors.     Another  son  of  toil  who,  with  his  back  to 
the   danger,  was   looking   through    a  window   to 
observe    two    neighboring    roosters    which   were 
waltzing  into  each  other,  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  the  sag  to  his  pants,  and  looking  round  in  time 
to  detect  one  end  of  the  shop  in  the  act  of  moving 
off,  followed  by  a  comrade  whose  shirt  had  gone 
up  in  a  flame.     The  two  partly  filled  kegs  had 
exploded  with  the  customary  violence,  and    the 
full  keg  was  on  fire.     At  this  juncture  was  dis- 
played   an   act  of  heroism  seldom  exhibited    in 
Fairfield  County.     Mr.  Bates  seized  the  burning 
keg,  and  hurled  it  out  into  the  snow  in  time  to 
quench  the  flames,  save  the  balance  of  his  shop, 
ahd  the  lives  of  himself  and  men.     Two  of  the 
men  were  badly  burned,  a  portion  of  the  shop  was 
wrecked,  and  the  two  roosters  at  once  buried  all 
animosities  engendered   by  the  fray,   and   imme- 
diately  started   over   the   hill    for   home,  at   the 
rapid  and  graceful  gait  peculiar  to  those  feathered 
Mormons. 


JUST   HOW   IT   IS   DOXK. 

You   are   generally  looking  at  somethitu 
intently  when  it  happens  ;  perhaps  you  an 
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to  yourself.  Then  your  left  foot  shoots  out  to  one 
side  with  a  suddenness  that  creates  a  sickness  in 
the  family.  Ice  commences  to  form  on  your  spine 
and  perspiration  on  your  brow,  and  your  scalp  lifts 
up  enough  to  permit  a  streak  of  cold  air  to  pass 
under.  The  other  leg  goes  out  at  this  juncture  ; 
your  head  snaps  violently  to  the  front,  and  there 
is  a  faint  impression  on  your  mind  that  the  world 
is  about  to  come  to  an  end  with  nobody  in  charge. 
Miles  of  sidewalks  spin  out  from  you  like  lightning. 
Three-story  buildings  jump  over  your  head  in  swift 
succession.  People  disappear  suddenly  and  with 
appalling  mystery.  Then  your  eyes  close,  your 
consciousness  wanes,  your  soul  goes  out  in  one 
expiring  quiver,  and — and  you  arrive.  The  hard 
reality  of  the  scene  is  then  forced  upon  you  with 
unpleasant  abruptness.  Everything  is  in  its  place 
but  your  spine.  You  get  up  and  move  off  with  a 
sickly  attempt  at  a  smile,  feeling  all  the  time  that 
the  back  of  your  head  is  laughing  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  finding  that  the  hardest  thing  of  all  is  not  the 
sidewalk,  but  to  keep  from  rubbing  yourself. 


A  WEATHER  REPORT. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  the  establishment  of  a 
conversation  bureau.  We  are  frequently  reminded 
of  this,  but  never  more  forcibly  than  on  last  even- 
ing. Two  well-dressed  young  people  oppositely 
sexed,  met  below  our  window,  when  the  following 
spirited  colloquy  ensued :  He — Good  evening,  Hen- 
rietta. She — Good  evening,  William.  He — Isn't 
this  a  pleasant  evening  ?  She — Very  pleasant  in- 
deed. He — We  haven't  had  very  pleasant  even- 
ings lately,  have  we  ?  She — No,  indeed  ;  they 
have  been  very  unpleasant.  He — It  seems  good, 
don't  it,  to  have  it  clear  again  ?  She  (her  interest 
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reviving) — I  guess  it  does.  He  (hesitating  per- 
ceptibly)— How  do  you  like  rainy  weather  ?  She 
(thoughtfully) — O,  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  Ma  says 
I'm  awful  when  it  rains.  He  (with  increased  ani- 
mation)— She  does  ?  She  (visibly  excited) — O, 
yes.  A  moment  is  taken  to  recuperate,  and  we 
avail  ourselves  of  it  to  withdraw,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  weather  as  a  source  of 
general  information. 


A  BUTTON   OFF. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  see  a  bachelor  sew  on  a 
button,  but  he  is  the  embodiment  of  grace  along- 
side of  a  married  man.     Necessity  has  compelled 
experience  in  the  case  of  the  former,  but  the  latter 
has  always  depended  upon  some  one  else  for  this 
service,  and  fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  society, 
it  is  rarely  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  needle 
himself.     Sometimes  the  patient  wife  scalds  her 
right  hand,  or  runs  a  sliver  under  the  nail  of  the 
index  finger  of  that  hand,  and  it  is  then  the  man 
clutches  the  needle  around  the  neck,  and  forget- 
ting to  tie  a  knot  in  the  thread  commences  to  put 
on  the  button.     It  is  always  in  the  morning,  and 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after  he  is  expected 
to  be  down  street.     He  lays  the  button  dxactly 
on  the  site   of   its   predecessor,  and   pushes   the 
needle  through  one  eye,  and  carefully  draws  the 
thread  after,  leaving  about  three  inches  of  it  stick- 
ing up  for  leeway.     He  says  to  himself, — "  Well, 
if  women  don't  have  the  easiest  time  I  ever  . 
Then  he  comes  back  the  other  way,  and  gets  the 
needle  through  the  cloth  well  enough,  and  lays 
himself  out  to  find  the  eye,  but  in  spite  of  a  gi 
deal  of  patient  jabbing,  the  needle  point  per> 
in  bucking  against  the  solid  parts  of  that  button, 
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and  finally,  when  he  loses   patience,  his  fingers 
catches  the  thread,  and  that  three  inches  he  had 
left  to  hold  the  button  slips  through  the  eye  in  a 
twinkling,  and  the  button  rolls  leisurely  across  the 
floor.     He  picks  it  up  without  a  single  remark, 
out  of  respect  to  his  children,  and  makes  another 
attempt  to  fasten   it.      This  time   when   coming 
back  with  the  needle  he  keeps  both  the  thread 
and  button  from  slipping  by  covering  them  with 
his  thumb,  and  it  is  out  of  regard  for  that  part  of 
him  that  he  feels  around  for  the  eye  in  a  very 
careful    and    judicious    manner;    but    eventually 
losing  his  philosophy  as  the  search  becomes  more 
and  more  hopeless,  he  falls  to  jabbing  about  in  a 
loose  and  savage  manner,  and  it  is  just  then  the 
needle  finds  the  opening,  and  comes  up  through 
the  button  and  part  way  through  his  thumb  with 
a  celerity  that    no   human   ingenuity  can   guard 
against.     Then  he  lays  down  the  things,  with  a 
few  familiar  quotations,  and  presses  the  injured 
hand  between  his  knees,  and  then  holds  it  under 
the  other  arm,  and  finally  jams  it  into  his  mouth, 
and  all  the  while  he  prances  about  the  floor  and 
calls  upon  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  there 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  since  the  world 
was  created,  and  howls,  and  whistles,  and  moans, 
and  sobs.     After  a  while  he  calms  down,  and  puts 
on  his  pants,  and  fastens  them  together  with  a 
stick,  and  goes  to  his  business  a  changed  man. 


A  STRUGGLE  WITH  A  STOVE-PIPE. 

Putting  up  a  stove  is  not  so  difficult  in  itself. 
It  is  the  pipe  that  raises  four-fifths  of  the  mischief 
and  all  the  dust.  You  may  take  down  a  stove 
with  all  the  care  in  the  world,  and  yet  that  pipe 
won't  come  together  again  as  it  was  before.  You 
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find  this  out  when  you  are  standing  on  a  chair 
with  your  arms  full  of  pipe  and  your  mouth  full 
of  soot.  Your  wife  is  standing  on  the  floor  in  a 
position  that  enables  her  to  see  you,  the  pipe,  and 
the  chair,  and  here  she  gives  utterance  to  those 
remarks  that  are  calculated  to  hasten  a  man  into 
the  extremes  of  insanity.  Her  dress  is  pinned 
over  her  waist,  and  her  hands  rest  on  her  hips. 
She  has  got  one  of  your  hats  on  her  head,  and 
your  linen  coat  on  her  back,  and  a  pair  of  rubbers 
on  her  feet.  There  is  about  five  cents'  worth  of 
pot  black  on  her  nose,  and  a  lot  of  flour  on  her 
chin,  and  altogether  she  is  a  spectacle  that  would 
inspire  a  dead  man  with  distrust.  And  while  you 
are  up  there  trying  to  circumvent  the  awful  con- 
trariness of  the  pipe,  and  telling  that  you  know 
some  fool  has  been  mixing  it,  she  stands  safely 
on  the  floor  and  bombards  you  with  such  domestic 
mottoes  as — "  What's  the  use  of  swearing  so  ? " 
"  You  know  no  one  has  touched  that  pipe."  "  You 
ain't  got  any  more  patience  than  a  child."  "  Do 
be  careful  of  that  chair."  And  then  she  goes  off 
and  reappears  with  an  armful  more  of  pipe,  and 
before  your  are  aware  of  it  she  has  got  that  pipe 
so  horribly  mixed  up  that  it  does  seem  no  two 
pieces  arc  alike. 

You  join  the  ends  and  work  them  to  and  fro, 
and  to  and  fro  again,  and  then  you  take  them 
apart  and  look  at  them.  Then  you  spread  one 
out  and  jam  the  other  together,  and  mount  them 
once  more.  But  it  is  no  go.  You  begin  to  think 
the  pieces  are  inspired  with  life,  and  ache  to  kick 
them  through  the  window.  But  she  doesn't  lose 
her  patience.  She  goes  around  with  that  awful 
exasperating  rigging  on,  with  a  length  of  pipe 
under  each  arm  and  a  long-handled  broom  in  her 
hand,  and  says  she  don't  see  how  it  is  some  people 
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never  have  any  trouble  putting  up  a  stove.  Then 
you  miss  the  hammer.  You  don't  see  it  anywhere. 
You  stare  into  the  pipe  along  the  mantel,  and 
down  the  stove,  and  off  to  the  floor.  Your  wife 
watches  you,  and  is  finally  thoughtful  enough  to 
inquire  what  you  are  looking  after ;  and  on  learn- 
ing, pulls  the  article  from  her  pocket.  Then  you 
feel  as  if  you  could  go  out  doors  and  swear  a  hole 
twelve  feet  square  through  a  block  of  brick  build- 
ings, but  she  merely  observes,  "  Why  on  earth 
don't  you  speak  when  you  want  anything,  and  not 
stare  around  like  a  dummy." 

When  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  goes  through 
the  wall  is  up,  she  keeps  it  up  with  the  broom, 
while  you  are  making  the  connection,  and  stares 
at  it  with  an  intensity  that  is  entirely  uncalled  for. 
All  the  while  your  position  is  becoming  more  and 
more  interesting.  The  pipe  don't  go  together,  of 
course.  The  soot  shakes  down  into  your  eyes  and 
mouth,  the  sweat  rolls  down  your  face  and  tickles 
your  chin  as  it  drops  off,  and  it  seems  as  if  your 
arms  were  slowly  but  surely  drawing  out  of  their 
sockets. 

Here  your  wife  comes  to  the  rescue  by  inquiring 
if  you  are  going  to  be  all  day  doing  nothing,  and 
if  you  think  her  arms  are  made  of  cast  iron  ;  and 
then  the  broom  slips  off  the  pipe,  and  in  her  en- 
deavor to  recover  her  hold  she  jabs  you  under  the 
chin  with  the  handle,  and  the  pipe  comes  down  on 
your  head  with  its  load  of  fried  soot,  and  then  the 
chair  tilts  forward  enough  to  discharge  your  feet, 
and  you  come  down  on  the  wrong  end  of  that 
chair  with  a  force  that  would  bankrupt  a  pile 
driver.  You  don't  touch  that  stove  again.  You 
leave  your  wife  examining  the  chair  and  bemoan- 
ing its  injuries,  and  go  into  the  kitchen  and  wash 
your  skinned  and  bleeding  hands  with  yellow  soap. 
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Then  you  go  down  the  street  after  a  man  to  do 
the  business,  and  your  wife  goes  over  to  the  neigh- 
bor's with  her  chair,  and  tells  them  about  its 
injuries,  and  drains  the  neighborhood  dry  with  its 
sympathy  long  before  you  get  home. 


CACTUS  VS.    CAT  CUS. 

The  handsomest  cactus  in  Danbury  was  ruined 
Friday  night.  It  belonged  to  a  River-Street 
family,  and  was  sitting  on  a  stand  in  front  of  the 
sitting-room  window.  The  head  of  the  house  got 
up  Friday  night  to  take  some  medicine,  and  while 
moving  through  the  dark  of  the  room  for  the 
matches,  stepped  on  the  family  cat ;  and  that  ani- 
mal sliding  abruptly  to  one  side,  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  was  precipitated  headlong  into  the 
cactus  tub,  bringing  down  that  and  several  other 
plants,  and  tipping  over  a  table  full  of  ornaments, 
lamps,  and  albums.  The  horrible  noise  alarmed 
the  family  down  stairs,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  the  cat  escaped,  going  down  stairs  with 
its  back  arched  like  a  rainbow,  and  its  tail  as  big 
and  as  stiff  as  a  rolling-pin.  The  victim  the  next 
morning  looked  like  a  sample  clerk  for  a  whole- 
sale drug  house. 


HOOPING  A  BARREL. 

Putting  a  hoop  on  the  family  flour  barrel  is  an 
operation  that  will  hardly  bear  an  encore.  The 
woman  generally  attempts  it  before  the  man  comes 
home  to  dinner.  She  sets  the  hoop  up  on  the  end 
of  the  staves,  takes  a  deliberate  aim  with  the  rol"  - 
ing-pin,  and  then  shutting  both  eyes  brings  the 
pin  down  with  all  the  force  of  one  arm,  while  the 
other  instinctively  shields  her  face.  Then  she 
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makes  a  dive  for  the  camphor  and  unbleached 
muslin,  and  when  the  man  comes  home  she  is  sit- 
ting back  of  the  stove,  thinking  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  other  martyrs,  while  a  burnt  dinner  and 
the  camphor  are  struggling  heroically  for  the  mas- 
tery. He  says  if  she  had  kept  her  temper  she 
wouldn't  have  got  hurt.  And  he  visits  the  barrel 
himself,  and  puts  the  hoop  on  very  carefully,  and 
adjusts  it  so  nicely  to  the  top  of  every  stave  that 
only  a  few  smart  knocks  apparently  are  needed  to 
bring  it  down  all  right ;  then  he  laughs  to  himself 
to  think  what  a  fuss  his  wife  picked  up  for  a  sim- 
ple matter  that  only  needed  a  little  patience  to 
adjust  itself;  and  then  he  gets  the  hammer,  and 
fetches  the  hoop  a  sharp  rap  on  one  side,  and  the 
other  side  flies  up  and  catches  him  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  filling  his  soul  with  wrath  and  his 
eyes  with  tears,  and  the  next  instant  that  barrel  is 
flying  across  the  room,  accompanied  by  the  ham- 
mer, and  another  candidate  for  camphor  and  rag 
is  enrolled  in  the  great  army  that  is  unceasingly 
marching  toward  the  grave. 


LETTERS, 


THROUGH   ON   THE  CARS. 

A  trip  through  the  Housatonic  Valley  is  some- 
thing to  be  desired  in  good  weather,  and  when 
Nature  has  robed  itself  with  verdure.  The  bleak 
faces  of  the  rocks  are  then  either  entirely  covered 
or  left  bare  only  in  spots,  to  make  the  glory  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  all  the  brighter  by  the  contrast. 

After  passing  New  Milford,  the  course  of  the 
Housatonic, — a  river  whose  history  is  indirectly 
connected  with  shad, — runs  with  the  road,  showing 
up  patches  of  pleasant  scenery  which  delight  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  eye.  The  Naugatuck  Valley 
has  much  to  please  the  traveler.  Its  river  is  nar- 
row and  tumultuous  ;  its  hills  high  and  steep,  and 
the  face  of  the  country  wild  and  rugged.  The 
valley  of  the  Housatonic  is  broader.  There  is  a 
wide  stretch  of  meadows  and  fields,  with  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  country  over  which  Nature  has  not 
yet  lost  its  exclusive  control. 

My  last  trip  through  this  valley  was  not  on  a 
summer  day,  but  on  an  early  spring  night,  with  a 
clear  sky  and  bright  moon  overhead,  and  an  unob- 
structed country  beneath.  I  settled  down  in  the 
smoking  car,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  a  pair  of  exqui- 
sitely wrought  and  magnificently  tight  boots  on 
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my  feet.  I  took  occasion  to  remark  to  Conductor 
Smith,  looking  at  the  boots,  that  they  reminded 
me  very  much  of  the  late  election,  they  were  so 
close.  There  was  something  delicious  about  this 
journey.  I  could  sit  back  at  ease  and  look  out  upon 
the  country  that  the  moon  was  mellowing  with  a 
rich  light,  while  homestead  and  forest,  meadow  and 
water,  glided  swiftly  by.  It  was  a  panorama  which 
Nature  and  man  had  been  at  work  upon  for  many 
years,  upon  which  you  looked,  and  smoked  without 
offence, — whose  beauty  was  not  in  any  way  marred 
by  the  rambling  comments  of  a  guide  with  a  cold 
in  his  head. 

I  reached  Pittsfield  at  eleven  and  one-half 
o'clock,  a  half  hour  before  midnight.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  I  was  not  expected.  The  air  was 
chilly.  The  depot  was  nearly  deserted.  Two  tired 
hacks  with  very  much  dissatisfied  drivers  stood  by 
and  urged  me  their  way.  I  went  to  a  neighboring 
hotel,  waked  up  the  clerk,  and  got  to  bed.  Two 
sheets  of  tin  and  a  strip  of  copper  covered  the  bed. 
I  got  to  sleep  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  at  three  o'clock 
was  called  up  to  take  the  Boston  train  for  Albany. 
At  half  past  three  we  left  Pittsfield.  The  Boston 
and  Albany  road  is  one  you  very  seldom  hear  of, 
without  you  should  happen  to  be  kept  at  some 
station,  and  observe  its  advertisement.  Its  officers, 
I  imagine,  are  kept  but  very  little  out  of  bed 
worrying  because  something  may  happen.  Their 
slumber  is  just  as  serene  as  the  second  story  of  a 
castle  in  the  air. 

We    moved  out  of  Pittsfield  in   a   manner    so 
cautious  as  to  call  forth    my  admiration.       The 
scenery  along  the  road  consisted  principally 
close-boarded  fence.      Occasionally   there   w. 
chai;  re  a  board  was  off.     There  were  about 

•us  in  the  car.     They  had  come  from 
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Boston,  and  were  tired.  The  attitudes  they  had 
fallen  into  would  have  astonished  them  had  they 
been  awake.  The  conductor  took  a  seat  in  front 
of  me,  fastening  his  eyes  squarely  on  mine,  and 
commenced  to  snore.  I  couldn't  explain  this,  and 
I  couldn't  very  well  endure  it.  I  moved  to  the 
other  side  of  the  car,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
There  was  a  track  running  parallel  with  us.  I 
went  over  to  the  conductor  and  awoke  him,  and 
asked  him  what  they  did  with  that  other  track. 
He  looked  out  of  my  window  upon  it,  and  then  he 
looked  at  me  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said  he  was 
blamed  if  that  didn't  beat  him  ;  it  must  have  been 
laid  since  he  was  there  before.  We  resumed  our 
seats  again,  the  conductor  resumed  his  snoring,  and 
I  gradually  fell  into  a  doze.  Suddenly  I  was 
brought  to  my  feet  by  an  abrupt  halt  of  the  train. 
The  conductor  snatched  his  lantern,  and  rushed  out 
of  the  car.  Fright  took  possession  of  the  pas- 
sengers. One 'of  them  got  under  his  seat  and  said 
he  wanted  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  his  aunt ; 
another  caught  me  around  the  neck  and  shouted 
like  a  trumpet  into  my  ear,  "  O,  Maria  !"  "  Get  off," 
said  I,  "  or  I  will  hit  you  on  the  head  with  some- 
thing," and  I  pushed  him  into  the  stove,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  car.  I  found  the  conductor  and  a  brake- 
man  at  the  end  of  the  train.  There  was  a  stranger 
with  them,  and  the  two  were  telling  him  something. 
It  appears  he  was  standing  on  the  platform,  and 
had  caught  his  coat  on  a  mile  post,  and  instead  of 
jumping  off  and  unfastening  himself,  he  hung  to 
the  cars  and  stopped  the  entire  train.  I  didn't 
blame  the  officials  for  losing  their  temper  over  the 
occurrence.  The  conductor  told  the  fellow  what 
he  thought  of  him,  so  did  the  brakeman,  as  also 
did  the  baggage  master  and  engineer  who  just 
came  up  for  fiiat  purpose.  I  would  have  told  him 
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what  I  thought  of  him  had  I  thought  of  anything 
appropriate,  but  I  promised  to  embody  my  views 
in  an  exhaustive  article  and  send  it  by  mail.  We 
then  got  aboard  for  another  start,  and  soon  after  I 
was  in  a  fitful  slumber.  We  reached  Albany  as 
night  lost  itself  in  day.  The  light  in  the  east 
shot  over  the  city  on  the  hills,  and  the  dome  on 
the  State  House  sent  back  the  rays.  We  moved 
majestically  over  the  bridge  spanning  the  Hudson. 
This  substantial  work  takes  a  front  place  in 
American  enterprises.  It  was  several  years  in 
building,  during  which  time  it  attracted  and  re- 
ceived the  sneers  of  old  fogyism — people  of  that 
class  come  twenty  miles  in  springless  wagons  to 
swear  at  the  work.  But  it  is  done  now,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  East  and  the  West  is  reaping  the 
benefits  of  it.  A  gentleman  at  the  depot  told  me, 
and  I  no  reason  to  impeach  his  veracity,  that  pork 
steaks  can  now  be  purchased  in  Albany  for  thir- 
teen cents  a  pound,  delivered  at  your  very  door. 

Having  a  couple  of  hours  to  wait  in  Albany, 
I  took  a  stroll  through  the  city,  admiring  the 
quaintness  of  the  ancient  structures,  and  breath- 
ing vengeance  upon  the  man  who  made  my  boots. 
At  Columbia  Street  I  paused  to  admire  the 
immense  printing  establishment  of  Weed,  Parsons 
&  Co.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  fabric  was 
a  mass  of  smoking  ruins,  and  a  prosperous 
business  was  reduced  next  door  to  beggary, 
with  a  gate  in  the  dividing  fence.  Here,  thought 
I,  standing  by  the  ruins  the  next  afternoon,  is 
a  poor  reward  for  years  of  toil  of  hand  and 
brain.  But  these  men  are  Americans.  They 
will  turn  short1  around  and  start  anew  on  the 
old  road.  Were  they  Frenchmen  they  would 
borrow  pistols  and  blow  out  their  brains.  French-" 
men  are  noted  for  their  surplus  of  brains. 
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I  got  back  to  the  depot  feeling  hungry.  A 
very  fleshy  man  with  an  extraordinary  red  face 
was  shouting  something  to  the  passengers  on  a 
newly  arrived  train,  and  pointing  with  his  thumb 
to  a  door  at  his  back.  I  got  to  the  windward 
side  of  him  with  a  view  to  understanding  what 
he  was  up  to,  but  not  making  out  I  went  in  at 
the  door  and  found  what  I  very  much  desired 
to  see — a  refreshment  room.  I  replenished  my- 
self, but  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  prices. 
The  coffee  was  fifteen  cents  a  cup,  sandwich 
fifteen  cents,  cake  twenty  cents,  pickle  ten  cents. 
The  latter  being  the  cheapest  I  ate  them,  and 
topped  off  with  a  glass  of  cider,  hard  enough 
for  a  tombj  stone.  With  six  pickles  and  this 
cider  cavorting  around  in  me,  I  was  about  as 
reckless  a  man  as  got  on  the  train  that  presently 
moved  away  with  us. 

I  had  a  seat  all  to  myself.  Back  of  me  was 
an  old  lady  and  two  bandboxes  from  Bennington, 
Vermont.  There  is  not  much  diversity  in  the 
scenery  along  the  Central  Road,  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady.  Ridges  and  plains  of  sand 
with  an  occasional  patch  of  dreary  pines  made 
out  a  very  uninviting  total.  The  sun  was  bright 
nd  warm,  however,  and  the  beauty  of  the  day 

as  a  subject  of  general  remark.  When  we 
rew  up  in  the  oldest  city  in  the  State,  the  old 
lady  rapped  me  smartly  on  the  ear  with  an 
umbrella  handle,  and  asked  me  the  name  of 
the  place. 

"  Schenectady,"  I  replied. 

"  Skee— what  ?  " 

"  Schenectady." 

"  I  never  heard  of  the  name  before,  young 
man,"  she  said. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  I   responded  ;  "  it  is  the  only 
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one    I    have    heard     of,    and    I     am    an    early 
riser." 

We  moved  out  of  the  city  at  a  Vanderbilt 
gait,  and  on  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  One  can  never  tire  of  looking  upon 
this  country.  Its  associations  reach  away  back  to 
the  log  forts  and  sanguinary  scenes  of  the  Indian 
wars.  In  the  revolution  it  witnessed  to  a  large 
extent  the  devastation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  earth 
has  drunk  up  the  blood  of  scores  of  martyrs  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence.  Looking 
upon  the  river  it  required  but  little  imagination 
to  picture  its  waters  with  the  canoe  of  the  Indian, 
and  the  dug-out  of  the  hardy  pioneer.  Its  fields 
lie  quietly  in  the  rays  of  an  April  sun,  while  the 
toil  that  cleared,  and  the  courage  that  defended 
them,  have  passed  away  from  the  memory. 

At  Little  Falls  my  female  acquaintance's  curi- 
osity revived  somewhat.  The  tremendous  col- 
lection of  rocks,  of  the  most  grotesque  shape, 
piled  promiscuously  and  generously  in  all  direc- 
tions, was  a  sight  well  calculated  to  develop 
observation.  So  I  moved  the  ear  that  was  next  to 
her  umbrella,  and  got  in  shape  to  impart  infor- 
mation. 

"  Young  man."  she  commenced,  "  what  place  is 
this?" 

"  Little  Falls." 

"Why  did  they  call  it  'Little  Falls,'  young 
man?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  was  my  frank 
reply,  "  without  they  may  have  thought  that  great 
falls,  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  proved 
disastrous." 

"  It's  an  awful  pile  of  stun  for  one  place,  young 
man." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  I  added. 
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"  An  awful  pile  of  stun,"  she  slowly  repeated. 
"  What's  your  name,  young  man  ?" 

"Perkins." 

"  I  know  a  Perkins  in  Bennington,"  she  said. 
"  Joseph  Perkins,  a  short  man,  with  a  very  dark 
blue  eye " 

"And  the  other  eye?"  I  asked,  with  breathless 
interest. 

"  What  about  the  other  eye,  young  man  ? "  she 
said  with  a  tinge  of  severity  in  her  tone. 

"  The  color  of  it  ? " 

"  A  dark  blue  eye,  I  said,  and  plain  enough  for 
anybody  to  hear  with  common  sense." 

As  this  allusion  was  undoubtedly  directed  to 
me,  I  felt  a  little  hurt,  and  sank  back  in  the  seat, 
losing  all  interest  in  the  Bennington  Perkins. 

The  old  lady  got  off  at  Utica.  I  lowered  her 
various  bundles  to  the  earth,  received  a  patronizing 
nod,  and  felt  the  goodness  evaporating  through 
me  one  experiences  when  returning  good  for  evil. 
Passing  out  of  Utica,  I  had  an  excellent  view  of 
its  crowning  glory,  the  Insane  Asylum.  It  is  said 
that  this  city  once  had  the  offer  of  the  capital  or 
the  asylum,  and  took  the  asylum  because  it  loved 
quietness. 

Meadow  and  morass,  sloping  ridges  and  the 
curling  Mohawk,  divide  the  country  between  Utica 
and  its  old  rival,  the  new  city  of  Rome.  At 
Rome,  I  get  off  the  cars,  nod  pleasantly  to  the 
conductor,  whose  memory  is  as  short  as  his  route 
is  long,  and  his  ticket  system  is  defective,  and 
saunter  up  its  Main  Street,  where  your  humble 
subscriber  played  when  a  boy  and  worked  when"  he 
couldn't  very  well  avoid  it.  The  general  reader 
frequently  hears  of  Rome.  It  is  celebrated  in  the 
pages  of  the  press  as  the  place  remarkable  for  its 
murders,  fatal  accidents,  and  incendiarisms,  espe- 
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cially  for  the  last  t\vo.  Its  great  iron-rolling  mills 
settled  suddenly  upon  it  a  few  years  ago,  and  since 
then  it  has  gone  forward  in  seven-league  boots. 
It  has  caught  up  to  a  city  government,  the 
height  of  architectural  beauty,  and  two  steam- 
fire  engines.  In  the  van  are  two  wide-awake 
newspapers,  of  course,  the  Sentinel  and  the  Citizen, 
the  former  being  the  handsomest  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  America. 

Rome  is  laid  out  on  the  square.  Its  streets, 
like  those  of  Philadelphia,  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles  ;  the  avenues  are  broad,  even,  and 
profusely  shaded;  the  houses  of  its  working  classes 
are  neat  and  comfortable ;  while  those  of  the 
wealthy  are  very  handsome. 

Its  iron  mills  roar  day  and  night  without  cessa- 
tion. Boiling  iron  is  not  a  business  you  would  get 
up  in  the  night  and  light  a  candle  to  look  after. 
It  is  conducted  in  one-story  buildings  with  open 
sides.  The  heat  from  the  furnaces  and  molten 
iron  is  intense.  In  the  night  the  sight  is  weird  and 
frightful.  The  men  are  but  partially  clothed. 
Their  faces  and  bodies  are  grimed  with  soot.  The 
bright  flame  leaps  from  the  blasts.  The  hot  iron 
flares  and  hisses  ;  while  the  reports  from  the  "dis- 
charging "  bars  of  red  hot  material  are  not  unlike 
the  volleying  of  musketry. 

The  process  is  simple  enough,  but  the  terror  it 
impresses  upon  the  beholder  is  quite  marked. 
This  comes  not  only  from  what  you  see,  but  from 
what  you  dread.  The  roar  of  the  immense  fan 
above  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  drown  the  voice  and 
confuse  thought,  without  the  shouts  of  the  work- 
men, and  the  sharp  explosive  noises  from  the 
"  discharge." 

We  have  seen  the  new  things  of  Rome ;  looked 
upon  its  old  and  familiar  places ;  recounted  the 
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seven  or  more  hills  upon  which  it  securely  rests  ; 
and  once  more  we  are  on  the  train  going  back  to 
Albany.  Home  and  its  pleasant  visions  have 
crowded  out  the  old  lady  from  Bennington.  Our 
vacation  is  over,  our  pipe  is  out. 

Respectfully  yours, 

CYRUS  D.  PERKINS. 


AS  SEEN   FROM  THE  CARS. 

[NOTE  TO  THE  READER.— The  party  who  reads  this  letter  with  a 
view  of  being  improved  and  interested,  will  not  be  disappointed.  It  is 
composed  of  a  few  notes  compiled  on  a  recent  and  hasty  journey 
through  the  Naugatuck  Valley,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parents  of  the 
author.  It  was  not  originally  designed  for  public  circulation— but  so 
great,  etc.,  etc.,  tha^  the  writer  is  compelled,  etc.,  etc.] 

I  stood  in  the  depot  at  Bridgeport  examining 
the  time  table  of  the  Naugatuck,  feeling  that 
necessary  to  proper  connections  would  be  the  time 
tables  of  two  other  roads,  yet  thanking  heaven 
they  were  not  in  sight.  I  despised  time  tables 
from  my  early  youth.  More  than  that,  I  think 
it  is  wrong  to  issue  them  at  all.  They  were  never 
designed  for  a  pure  purpose. 

I  had  some  idea  of  where  I  was  going,  and  what 
I  designed  doing  before  I  fell  to  studying  this 
typographical  blunderbuss.  I  lost  this  knowledge 
in  a  short  time ;  lost  an  inclination  to  go  anywhere, 
and  stared  blankly  at  a  short  man  who  was  in 
haste  to  reach  a  point  in  Vermont,  but  was  jeo- 
pardizing his  chances  in  the  meshes  of  a  horse-car 
time  table.  There  was  a  satisfaction,  finally,  in 
going  out  to  the  platform  and  feeling  patiently  of 
the  Naugatuck  train,  an  evidence  of  its  presence 
no  time  table  on  this  earth  could  dim. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  up  the  road  with 
Conductor  Alfred  Beers.  All  conductors  are  alike. 
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Here  is  an  exception.  He  does  not  wear  blue 
clothes.  His  countenance  was  not  petrified  with 
a  reflection  of  the  next  station.  A  very  pleasant 
gentleman  is  Mr.  Beers. 

I  took  a  seat  in  the  baggage  car,  because  the 
location  was  cool  and  dustless,  and  because  the 
baggage  master  is  a  man  you  can  draw  information 
from  without  the  use  of  a  derrick.  I  always  like  to 
hear  what  they  have  got  to  say  about  matters  and 
things,  and  then  envy  the  blessed  immunity  they 
would  enjoy  if  men  were  struck  dead  for  veracity. 

The  road  curves  with  the  Housatonic  River  till 
we  reach  Derby.  Here  the  Naugatuck  River,  a 
noisy  but  profitable  stream  of  ever  varying  width 
and  depth,  loses  its  identity. 

Derby  is  a  little  village  in  a  town  of  that  name, 
as  are  also  th.e  villages  of  Birmingham  and  An- 
sonia.  Birmingham  is  located  on  the  bluff  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers — a  quiet  place,  busy 
with  manufacturing,  but  socially  dead.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Derby  and  Ansonia.  The  opera- 
tives work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  si: 
later,  at  night.  In  mid-day  the  streets  are  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  the  faces  of  the  mer- 
chants, from  long  and  unceasing  watching  for 
custom,  have  contracted  an  expression  that  would 
divert  a  dog  from  a  bone,  and  make  him  unea 

It  is  said  of  a  representative  from  Woodl 
that,  being  in  Birmington  and  in  liquor  one  after- 
noon, he  was  suddenly  seized   with  a  grim   i 
tiousness,  and  shouted  "  Murder !  "     A  man  tum- 
bled out  from  a  store  at  hand,  rubbed  his  i 
and  observed — "  It  is  a  d— d  lie  !"     That  man 
the  sheriff,  and  was  posted,  of  course. 

The  particular  thing  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  tourist  at  Ansonia  station  is  a  formidable 
line  of  huge  cannon.  These  pieces  suggest  a 
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train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  reflective 
stranger  that  leads  him  from  the  gloomy  battle 
field  and  the  dying  soldier  up  to  the  statement 
that  the  guns  do  not  indicate  a  branch  of  indus- 
try in  Ansonia,  but  are  condemned  pieces  brought 
here  to  be  melted  up  into  less  frightful  forms. 
Their  appearance  here  in  connection  with  the 
remarkable  soberness  of  the  place,  is  about  as 
symmetrically  consistent  as  a  pauper  looking  for 
charity  through  an  opera-glass.  There  is  a  brass 
company  in  Ansonia  that  employs  six  million  dol- 
lars capital,  and  would  use  more  if  it  was  to  be 
got.  Here  the  Derby  railroad  terminates  its 
weary  self.  The  intricate  history  of  this  route, 
if  properly  placed  before  a  dead  man,  would  make 
him  squirm.  If  he  didn't  squirm,  it  would  be  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

The  Naugatuck  railroad  crosses  the  river  at 
Seymore,  and  at  Beacon  Falls  the  valley  turns  so 
suddenly  as  to  almost  spill  the  rivef.  And  a  pre- 
cious small  loss  it  would  be,  apparently.  And  yet 
this  uneasy,  constantly  deviating,  and  in  no  way 
attractive  stream  is  lined  with  manufactories,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  people,  creating  millions  of 
dollars  of  capital,  and  furnishing  comfort,  protec- 
tion, and  adornment  to  people  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  wonderful.  We  saw  a  man  fishing  in  this 
stream  at  Beacon  Falls.  He  was  an  old  man,  on 
whose  brow  care  and  time  had  left  startling  traces. 
He  evidently  fished  on  principle.  There  was  no 
levity  in  the  calm  but  determined  eye  he  kept 
riveted  on  the  line.  His  body  was  as  firm  and 
unyielding  as  the  clasp  to  a  sweaty  carpet  bag. 
There  was  a  quiver  perceptible  along  the  pole  as 
the  train  moved  away.  He  bent  his  venerable 
body  forward,  and  suddenly  started  back,  and  in 
an  instant  landed  high  on  the  bank — beyond  the 
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faintest    possibility    of    escape — an    almost    new 
rubber  boot.     It  is  a  wonderful  river. 

The  valley  is  narrow  here.  The  hills  shoot  up 
precipitately  from  the  river  on  one  side,  and 
from  the  railroad  on  the  other.  Their  sides  are 
brilliant  with  the  varying  green  of  the  foliage,  for 
here  there  is  no  cultivation,  but  all  the  surface 
has  been  given  over  to  nature,  subject  only  to  her 
humors. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  an  early  settler  cleared 
off  a  patch  on  one  of  those  mountains  and  attempted 
to  plant  it  with  corn,  but  the  kernels  rolled  out  of 
the  holes  as  fast  as  he  could  put  them  in.  He  gave 
up  sowing  and  went  to  ripping.  By-and-by  he  got 
hold  of  an  oath  that  he  didn't  know  the  meaning 
of,  and  the  ladder  on  which  he  stood  to  plant  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  a  distance  of  eighty  feet  and  (how 
are  you,  Sunday-School  biography  ?)  killed  an 
estimable  neighbor,  aged  forty-seven  years.  Since 
this  unhappy  occurrence  there  have  been  no  at- 
tempts made  to  cultivate  these  hills. 

Naugatuck  is  a  sedate  but  happy  manufacturing 
place,  containing  nearly  three  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  principal  manufacturing  is  in  rubber  goods,  such 
as  over-shoes,  boots,  belting,  and  the  bottom  crusts 
of  store  pies.  Here  the  valley  spreads  out,  the 
hills  sink  gradually  down,  as  if  testing  an  untried 
chair  in  a  strange  house,  and  the  entire  country 
assumes  an  appearance  of  farming,  thrift,  and  com- 
fort, that  is  gratifying  and — deceiving. 

The  next  place,  Union  City,  is  especially  noted 
for  the  large  amount  and  superior  order  of  cutlery 
it  manufactures.  But  there  are  so  many  p< 
who  have  been  cruelly  swindled  in  knife  spccula- 
t'ons  that  the  subject  is  hardly  the  right  thing  to 
tamper  with. 

The  political  barometer  of  a  country  is  the  news- 
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paper.  The  boy  who  peddles  newspapers  on  the 
cars  over  any  considerable  section  of  the  land,  can 
tell  you  the  political  status  of  that  section.  If  the 
road  he  is  on  is  a  through  route  of  any  importance, 
he  can  give  you,  to  a  hair,  the  political  feeling  of 
the  entire  country.  Having  demonstrated  this  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  reader  and  myself,  I 
should  now  like  to  find  somebody  who  can  trans- 
late the  pulse  that  beats  in  unison  with  .the  New 
York  Herald.  What  does  it  indicate  where  you 
find  the  Herald  asked  for,  and  the  Tribune,  World, 
and  Times  refused  ?  No  particular  hurry  for  the 
answer.  Any  time  will  do. 

We  reached  Waterbury  at  noon,  that  magnifi- 
cent hour  to  the  laboring  man.  The  whistles  were 
sounding  the  glad  tidings,  bells  and  gongs  took 
up  the  joyful  news  and  slung  it — I  believe  I  am  not 
too  enthusiastic  in  the  term — fairly  slung  it  through 
each  quivering  skull. 

Waterbury  is  prolific  with  manufactures.  The 
modern  woman  receives  from  here  many  of  the 
artificial  adornments  that  go  to  make  her  a  source 
of  constant  attraction  and  alarm  to  the  contempla- 
tive masculine.  We  could  hardly  keep  our  ladies 
together  were  it  not  for  Waterbury.  This  is  sad, 
but  too  true. 

That  very  useful  article — when  inserted  in  cloth 
— pins,  are  made  here.  There  is  no  limit,  appa- 
rently, to  the  number  of  pins  daily  turned  out  at 
the  Waterbury  manufactories.  It  is  no  common 
thing  for  the  very  poorest  of  the  people  to  run 
over  to  some  one  of  the  factories,  and  order  a 
barrel  of  pins  for  dinner.  They  are  making  cam- 
paign medals  now.  They  are  somewhat  larger 
than  buttons,  and  more  difficult  to  swallow,  but 
the  children  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
some  of  them  succeeding  in  worrying  down  three 
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and  four  of  those  medals  in  a  single  day.  Water- 
bury  has  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
— all  busy — a  public  brown,  the  finest  library  in 
the  State,  a  handsome  city  hall,  three  railroads,  a 
daily  paper,  and  a  hot,  tedious  walk  from  the  depot 
to  the  business  centre. 

The  baggage  master  did  not  appear  to  take 
much  of  an  interest  in  Waterbury  until  just  as  we 
were  sailing  out  of  the  place.  Then  his  eye  sud- 
denly brightened  ;  he  gave  his  overalls  an  extra 
hitch,  kicked  a  small  carpet  bag  to  one  side,  and 
looked  at  me  like  a  man  who  was  on  the  point  of 
conferring  a  piece  of  valuable  information,  and 
was  dreadfully  afraid  he  would  fall  off  before  any- 
one was  looking.  It  gradually  transpired  that  we 
were  passing  the  site  of  the  mill  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  percussion  powder.  It  is  a  deadly  danger- 
ous material,  and  the  accidents  resulting  from  its 
compiling  are  numerous  and  awkward.  The  bag- 
gage master  gave  a  graphic  description  of  £ 
"  blow-out."  He  said  there  was  a  little  puff,  thcr 
a  roar,  then  a  snapping,  and  cracking,  and  general 
cavorting  of  hemlock  timber,  new  shingles,  win- 
clow-glass,  and  fingers  with  warts  on.  He  says  it 
it  no  common  thing  after  one  of  these  explosions 
to  find  fingers  in  the  ruins  with  three  or  four  warts 
on  them.  He  said  he  hoped  I  would  pardon  him 
for  mentioning  the  incident,  it  looked  so  much  like 
boasting,  but  he  hoped  to  be  struck  blind  with  ery- 
sipelas if  a  brother  of  his  did  not  once  find  a  finger 
that  had  seven  warts  upon  it.  He  observed  that 
his  brother  had  since  departed — gone  to  a  better 
land.  He  didn't  say  where,  but  he  probably  re- 
ferred to  Illinois. 

Above  Waterbury  the  valley  grows  wilder  and 
more    rugged.       Huge    boulders    stare    out  from  Hfc 
among   a   rank   growth    of  young  trees   and    un- 
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namable  undergrowth.  We  approach  Plymouth* 
and  think  of  its  rock  which  is  storing  up  fame  that 
will  soon  rank  with  the  world-wide  reputation  of 
that  other  Plymouth  rock.  From  the  cars  we  can 
sec  the  quarries,  and  catch  glimpses  through  the 
trees  of  columns  and  blocks  of  the  beautiful 
granite,  with  here  and  there  pyramidal  piles  of 
little  square  blocks,  which  will  soon  go  to  pave 
the  streets  of  that  modern  Sodom,  the  metropolis 
of  America. 

At  Thomaston  we  pass  the  well-known  Seth 
Thomas  clock  factory — all  windows  and  paint — 
and  hasten  on  to  Fluteville,  a  place  that  is  not 
prosperous,  but  romantic.  Here  is  the  building 
where  the  cat-footed  flute,  and  demoniacal  fife  are 
made.  During  the  war  the  business  was  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  enough  of  those  instru- 
ments were  turned  out  to  give  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  land  an  unquenchable  longing  for 
heaven. 

The  soil  hereabouts  consists  mainly  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  is  inferior  for  agricultural  purposes, 
but  for  removing  skin  from  that  portion  of  the 
human  frame  coming  in  violent  contact  with  it, 
it  is  just  as  good  as  any  mixture  of  sand  and 
gravel  you  can  find. 

Russell  Baldwin  lives  in  this  neighborhood. 
The  baggage  master  gave  me  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  life  and  public  services  of  this  per- 
sonage. Mr.  Baldwin  is  sixty  years  old.  He  was 
born  in  this  neighborhood,  lived  nearly  all  that 
time  in  one  house,  and  by  trade  is  a  retired  team- 
ster. This  is  better  than  being  a  retired  naval 
officer,  and  dying  from  unknown  causes.  The 
baggage  master  (how  pleasant  it  is,  and  how  safe, 
to  begin  a  remarkable  statement  with  that  autho- 
rity,) says  Mr.  Baldwin  owns  several  hundred  acres 
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of  land  along  here  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  He 
sold  the  railroad  company  the  right-of-way  for 
two  miles  and  a  half.  He  wanted  to  give  it  to 
them,  but  the  legislature  wouldn't  let  him,  as  that 
body  favored  the  road,  so  he  sold  it  to  them  for 
twenty-five  cents,  which  was  about  nineteen  cents 
more  than  it  was  actually  worth.  The  land  is  so 
poor  that  it  could  not  afford  a  bed — for  the  road— 
so  the  company  took  a  part  of  the  river  bed.  The 
baggage  master  told  me  this,  and  was  a?  solemn 
and  sincere  about  it  as  if  he  had  just  sold  the 
remains  of  his  mother  for  twenty-seven  dollars, 
and  had  the  money  in  his  pocket.  The  less  of 
this  land  a  man  owns  the  nearer  to  wealth  he 
approaches.  A  man  with  forty  acres  of  it  can  go 
comfortably  clad  the  year  around,  but  the  owner 
of  two  hundred  acres  is  a  six-barreled  pauper. 
The  very  hens  turn  up  their  noses  at  him.  At 
Wolcottville  there  is  a  large  business  done  in  bra< 
Wolcottville  attracts  everybody  approaching  il 
It  has  several  churches  and  a  race  course,  Ii 
cup  of  happiness  won't  stand  the  least  jar. 

We  hurry  by  Litchfield  station  (the  village 
somewhat  back,  and  will  bear  another  letter), 
Burrsville,  and  some  other  place  of  less  signil 
cance — but  with  its  factory  nevertheless — and  w< 
reach  Winsted. 

Here  the  Naugatuck  road  ends.  There  is  bi 
little  of  startling  interest  in  and  about  Winsted. 
It  is  a  place  of  between  three  thousand  and  four 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  remarkably  active  for 
its  size.  There  are  various  manufactures  here, 
that'  of  agricultural  implements  being  the  chief. 
Here  as  elsewhere  in  the  valley  the  manufactories 
are  controlled  by  stock  companies,  and  it's  only 
here  such  institutions  are  uniformly  successful. 
This  is  another  one  of  these  intricacies  the  reader 
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is    invited  to   take   hold  of  and  chew  on  at  his 
leisure. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Connecticut  Western 
railroad,  giving  Winsted  direct  communication  east 
and  west,  the  place  has  spread  out  into  noticeable 
growth.  Several  new  factory  buildings  are  in 
course  of  erection,  and  a  number  of  dwellings  are 
being  built.  Winsted  will  probably  double  its 
population  within  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  a 
pretty  place.  The  architecture  of  the  dwellings 
is  pretty  uniform.  The  lawns  and  gardens  are 
tastefully  designed  and  carefully  kept.  It  has  a 
race  course,  beautiful  scenery  on  the  hills  and 
ridges  that  close  up  around  it,  the  foundation  for 
a  forty-five-thousand-dollar  opera  house,  a  -good 
newspaper,  several  hotels,  and  John  R.  Forrester, 
of  Danbury,  for  head  landlord. 

Winsted  occupies  a  niche  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Washington  never  dined  while  on  his 
way  to — et<5. 

The  next  morning  I  bade  good-bye  to  Winsted, 
regretting  that  I  had  not  the  time  to  take  an 
extensive  ride  through  the  village  and  adjacent 
country.  It  is  such  a  snug  place  that  the  visitor, 
if  any  way  domestic,  cuddles  up  to  it  instinctively. 

It  rained  drearily  the  night  before,  but  this 
morning  the  sun  appeared  with  renewed  brightness. 
Great  squares  and  patches  of  its  light  glittered 
on  the  grass  and  foliage,  making  the  rain  drops 
stand  out  like  diamonds.  The  cars  were  moist 
with  the  shower,  and  were  too  clean  and  bright  to 
enjoy  themselves. 

The  change  from  the  floating  dust  and  darting 
cinders  of  the  day  before  was  grateful  to  the  sense 

'  touch  and  sight,  and  I  enjoyed  this  brief  ride 
back  to  Litchfield  station  with  more  zeal  than  I 
am  in  any  way  entitled  to. 
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At  the  station  we  found  a  comfortable-looking 
stage  to  transport  the  Litchneld-bound  passengers 
up  four  and  a  half  miles  of  hill.  But  there  is 
really  nothing  cheap  about  this  trip.  The  stage 
and  its  trappings,  the  horses  and  their  driver,  are 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and  history  of  grand 
old  Litchfield,  and  in  harmony  with  the  gravity 
of  its  eternal  hills.  This  is  business. 

The  road  partly  encirled  the  base  of  a  hill  before 
commencing  the  ascent.  I  had  my  mind  prepared 
to  cultivate  the  memories  of  the  scene  we  were 
entering  upon — to  hold  sweet  converse  with  the 
notable  characters  who  passed  over  this  road  in 
the  flush  of  health  and  hope  years  ago,  but  who 
to-day  are  mouldering  in  distant  graves  like  the 
commonest  clay ;  but  the  contrariety  of  the  cigar 
distracted  my  thoughts,  and  instead  of  purifying 
my  soul  by  sacred  memories,  I  fell  to  inventing 
terms  of  reproach  for  the  man  who  invented  the 
vicious  weed. 

And  so  we  raised  gradually  up  the  smooth  road, 
and  by  some  snug  farm-houses,  catching  occa- 
sionally retrospective  views  of  the  sloping  hills  and 
their  gorgeous  shiftings  of  color  and  light  that 
were  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 

There  was  a  wonderful  quiet  along  the  line, 
broken  only  by  the  sharp  thud  of  the  horses'  feet 
on  the  road,  and  the  mellow  creak  of  the  vibrating 
stage.  There  was  but  little  cultivation  along  the 
road.  The  fields  were  given  over  to  pasture  and 
the  daisy,  that  flower  whose  coloring  is  as  bright 
as  that  of  the  lily,  and  whose  fragrance  is  next 
to  that  of  chalk.  Once  we  passed  a  parity  of  men 
engaged  in  national  pastime  of  working  out  a 
road-tax.  They  said  nothing  to  us,  but  I  imagine 
I  detected  on  their  faces  the  ripple  of  a  smile  as 
the  stage  caromed  on  the  new-formed  clods. 
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I  sat  outside  with  the  driver,  from  the  same 
motive  that  led  me  to  court  the  society  of  the 
baggage  master.  There  was  only  one  inside  pas- 
senger. He  kept  very  quiet  for  one-third  of  the 
journey  ;  then  he  gradually  dropped  into  an  easy 
and  desultory  conversation  with  himself,  which 
he  kept  up  until  we  reached  Litchfield.  He  was 
a  pale,  fat  young  man,  and  carried  a  book  under 
his  arm.  I  didn't  know  whether  he  was  a  theo- 
logian in  the  ecstasy  of  pin-feathering,  or  the 
murderer  of  Captain  Colvocoresses,  searching  for 
a  pinnacle  on  which  to  stand  and  curse  his  fate 
and  count  his  plunder. 

The  driver  suggested,  sotto  voce,  that  the  man 
might  be  crazy.  As  there  was  nothing  between 
my  back  and  the  vagaries  of  the  supposed  lunatic 
but  an  oiled  cloth,  the  suggestion  set  afloat  visions 
of  eight-bladed  knives  that  added  an  indescribable 
charm  to  the  balance  of  the  journey. 

But  we  reached  the  village  without  a  corpse, 
coming  on  it  over  a  ridge  that  revealed  to  us  a 
panoramic  view  of  roof,  spire,  dome,  and  foliage 
so  beautiful  that  the  passenger  beside  the  driver 
unconsciously  held  his  breath.  Even  the  abstracted 
man  inside  shut  his  book  and  said, — "  It  was  get- 
ting devilish  hot" 

We  had  come  up  thirteen  feet  of  hill,  and  were 
now  dipping  comfortably  down  into  the  valley  that 
lay  between  us  and  the  romantic  ridge  that  held 
the  homes  and  history  of  Litchfield. 

Any  one  who  has  seen  Newtown  from  the 
Housatonic  railroad,  and  who  may  have  had,  at 
some  time  in  his  life,  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  can 
combine  the  two  memories  together  and  save  the 
expense  of  a  trip  to  Litchfield. 

Litchfield  and  Winsted  present  the  conditions  of 
cause  and  effect.  In  Litchfield  was  the  law  school ; 
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but  there  is  no  law  school  there  now.     It  disap- 
peared, and  a  mad-house  was  started  in  Winsted. 

At  the  Mansion  House  the  stage  dropped  its 
passengers.  The  young  man  with  the  book 
passed  in,  and  I  mechanically  followed.  Then  the 
young  man  turned  round  to  me  and  said  :  "  What's 
your  bill,  coachee?"  I  wanted  the  money  badly 
enough,  but  I  thought  of  the  teachings  of  a  gray- 
haired  mother,  and  told  him  to  put  up  his  gold. 
We  never  met  again. 

North  and  South  Main  Street  comprise  the  chief 
natural  attraction  of  Litchfield.  They  are  broad 
avenues,  lined  with  generous  shade,  and  sub-lined 
with  lawns,  clean  walks,  neat  hedges,  and  homelike 
dwellings.  The  business  street  is  a  broad  centre, 
with  two  parks.  In  one  the  memory  of  the  dead 
soldiers  of  the  late  war  is  perpetuated  with  a 
granite  monument ;  in  the  other  a  decayed  liberty- 
pole  rears  its  lofty  and  necessarily  bald  head. 
In  a  calm  day  the  monument  monopolizes 
reverence  of  the  people,  but  when  the  wind  blow! 
the  pole  inspires  the  most  awe. 

A  singular  feature  of  Litchfield  society  is  the 
perfectly  straight  hind  legs   of  the  horses.     Any 
one  who  has  never  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  wit 
nessing  a  gale  in  Litchfield  will  hardly  be  pro 
parcel  to  believe  that  the  wind  did   it.     Litchfie 
hurricanes   are  very  embarrassing  until   you    go 
used   to   them.     Sometimes   they   come  up   5 
denly,  laden  with  two-story  houses  with  mode 
improvements  attached  (including  a  well  of  co 
water  on  the  premises),  the  finest  and  most  coi 
pletely  equipped   barns  you   ever   saw,   tax-li 
cider   casks    (invariably   empty),    and   dead    m 
nearly  whole  and  uninjured.     No  house  is  safe 
one  of  those  hills— the  leading  clergyman  told  me 
— unless  it  is  heavily  mortgaged. 
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The  resort  of  Litchfield  (if  a  country  place  is 
no  bigger  than  the  statements  in  this  letter,  has 
its  "  resort ")  is  Bantam  Lake.  From  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  street  the  Beechers  have  made  famous 
by  living  on  the  corner  of,  the  lake  can  be  plainly 
seen.  It  is  a  sheet  three  miles  long,  and  some- 
what in  the  shape  of  an  oyster  without  any  pepper 
on  it.  It  nestles  down  in  an  agricultural  bowl, 
whose  sides  slope  away  to  a  far-distant  horizon, 
dotted  with  farm-houses,  splotched  with  forests, 
and  checkered  with  meadows  and  corn-fields.  I 
could  have  sat  there  and  looked  on  that  scene 
until  the  beautiful  valley  melted  away  in  the 
dawn  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  heavens  rolled 
together  as  a  scroll  abo~ve  me,  but  I  did  not  know 
when  the  train  left.  Had  I  been  in  sight  of  the 
depot  I  should  have  tried  it. 

They  call  Litchfield  a  sub-heaven ;  I  know 
nothing  about  that ;  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  as 
near  an  approach  to  heaven  as  an  earthly  place 
can  reach  with  two  newspapers. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  went  down  to  the  depot 
of  the  Shepaug  railroad.  The  depot  is  about 
ninety-six  feet  "  fall"  from  the  village.  "Fall" 
is  the  term  the  people  in  this  section  employ  in 
designating  distances.  They  don't  use  "  altitude," 
because  they  know  there  is  no  place  under  heaven 
higher  than  Litchfield,  unless  it  is  a  Norwalk 
clothing  store.  So  when  they  speak  of  a  location 
they  do  not  say  it  is  so  many  miles  away,  but  that 
it  is  such  a  number  of  feet  "  fall"  north,  or  south, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

There  is  an  unpleasant  appearance  of  newness 
about  the  depot,  but  that  is  going  to  wear  off. 
The  location  is  well  provided  with  the  appliances 
of  locomotion  and  its  care. 

I  found  Tim  JCeeler,  of  Danbury,  in  charge  of 
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the  train.  Mr.  Keeler  was  glad  to  see  me,  but 
judiciously  kept  two  cars  and  a  part  of  a  locomo- 
tive between  us,  until  I  assured  him  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  rumor  of  small-pox  in  Danbury. 

I  cheerfully  accepted  an  invitation  to  ride  on 
the  locomotive,  but  regretted  it  when  I  found  on 
starting  that  we  passed  out  of  town  over,  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  and  saw  the  track  suddenly  dip  down  out 
of  sight,  leaving  the  perplexed  passenger  to  won- 
der if  the  train  was  about  to  plunge  into  an  abyss 
seventeen  hundred  feet  deep,  or  into  one  only  six- 
teen hundred  feet  deep. 

We  dashed  along  merrily  over  the  hill,  and  when 
we  got  to  the  bottom  we  swung  around  a  curve 
so  sharply,  as  to  induce  me  to  step  down  from 
my  seat. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  stations  on  the  road,  and 
if  the  station  at  Litchfield  looks  raw,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  of  the  others.  It  is  a  wild  country — 
a  country  prolific  in  timber,  rocks,  cascades,  and 
quicksands.  The  road  follows  the  Shepaug  River 
as  near  as  it  can  and  preserve  its  balance.  The 
river  is  a  narrow  stream  that  runs  and  falls,  falls 
and  runs,  the  entire  distance,  spluttering,  mum- 
bling, roaring,  and  hissing  all  the  time.  It  is  the 
most  sociable  stream  I  ever  saw.  The  valley  is 
for  the  great  part  narrow ;  the  hills  rise  abruptly, 
and  after  reaching  a  great  height  commence  to 
look  down  as  if  they  wanted  to  swear  at  some- 
thing, but  were  afraid  it  wouldn't  hear  them. 

The  valley  is  a  series  of  winding  turns.  The 
road  goes  down,  down.  When  it  isn't  going  down, 
it  is  going  around.  A  piece  of  straight  track  is  a 
rarity  once  seen  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The   road    from    Litchfield    to    Hawleyvillc   is 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  in  that  stretch  then 
wo   believe,  one  hundred   and   ninety-six  curves, 
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There  are  four  bridges,  and  several  pile  structures 
on  the  line.  The  bridge  that  crosses  the  Housa- 
tonic  River  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and 
high  enough  to  scare  a  hotel  clerk.  The  "  fall" 
from  Litchfield  to  this  bridge  is  eight  hundred 
and  five  feet,  and  as  the  distance  is  about  thirty 
miles,  mathematical  prodigies  can  ascertain  accu- 
rately any  distance  in  Litchfield — by  due  allow- 
ances, of  course.  After  crossing  the  Housatonic, 
the  road  commences  to  crawl  upwards,  and  ascends 
two  hundred  feet  to  reach  Hawleyville. 

Here  the  road  at  this  writing  ends ;  but  by  the 
time  this  reaches  the  intelligent  reader  a  connec- 
tion will  have  been  made  with  the  Bethel  exten- 
sion, and  trains  will  run  through  from  Litchfield  to 
New  York  over  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk  road. 

An  old  gentleman,  tottering  with  the  accumu- 
lated weight  of  fourscore  years,  once  told  the 
writer  that  if  he  couldn't  be  an  angel  he  would 
like  to  be  a  stockholder  in  the  Danbury  and  Nor- 
walk railroad. 

CYRUS  D.  PERKINS. 


A  SUMMER  RESORT  IN    NOVEMBER. 

No  one  but  a  newspaper  man  would  think  of 
visiting  a  summer  resort  in  November.  The 
reason  he  thinks  of  it  is  because  the  luxury  is 
m-uch  cheaper  then. 

I  visited  Saybrook  for  the  reason  set  forth  as 
above.  Saybrook  is  not  only  a  resort,  but  it  has 
historical  associations  connected  with  it.  I  am 
very  fond  of  historical  associations.  I  had  an 
uncle  who  gave  up  his  life  for  historical  associa- 
tions. He  got  a  shell  from  the  battle-field  of 
Manasses,  and  put  it  in  the  fire  to  warm  it  up  so 
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he  could  analyze  it  and  write  out  a  treatise  about 
it.  It  would  have  been  a  very  valuable  treatise, 
undoubtedly,  but  my  uncle  never  lived  to  complete 
it ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  that 
he  never  lived  to  commence  it.  They  began  the 
funeral  obsequies  at  once,  and  it  was  the  longest 
funeral  ever  seen.  They  were  two  years  bury- 
ing him.  Whenever  they  found  a  piece  of  him 
they  bore  it  to  its  final  resting-place.  And  it 
was  a  very  annoying  and  aggravating  funeral, 
too,  because  there  was  never  enough  of  him  got 
together  at  any  one  time  to  warrant  laying  out 
money  and  thought  on  a  grand  display.  Some- 
times there  would  only  be  a  heel  or  so,  and  then 
the  general  attendance  of  mourners  was  light ; 
but  when  we  got  half  a  leg  or  something  like 
that,  everybody  turned  out  and  felt  bad.  It  would 
have  done  anybody  good  to  have  been  present  and 
seen  my  aunt  conduct  herself.  She  really,  to  use 
a  favorite  expression  of  hers,  "  Humped  herself." 
But  when  there  was  a  light  funeral,  it  depressed 
her  ;  but  she  never  lost  that  urbanity  and  grace  so 
peculiar  to  her  family.  She  would  fold  her  hands 
meekly,  and  apologetically  explain, — "  It  is  the 
best  I  have,  my  friends." 

But  I  will  not  write  any  more  of  this.  It  makes 
me  sad. 

Saybrook  is  a  straggling  village  of  some  twelve 
hundred  population.  It  covers  about  as  much 
territory  as  the  city  of  New  York.  The  dwellings 
indicate  substantial  wealth  and  general  comfort. 
They  are  white,  have  green  blinds,  and  the  roofs 
slope  to  the  street.  Acton,  a  prominent  New 
York  politician,  lives  here.  Also  a  number  of 
retired  seamen,  with  a  sprinkling  of  naval  officers. 
There  is  a  very  large  and  respectable  circle  of 
commodores  in  Saybrook.  I  was  surprised  at  their 
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plentyness.  If  you  should  throw  a  dish  of  water 
out  of  the  window  twelve  times  in  succession,  you 
would  find,  after  a  careful  inspection,  nine  very 
moist  commodores  ;  the  balance  would  probably 
be  captains.  There  is  a  peculiar  sensation  in 
being  in  Saybrook.  It  is  as  if  you  stood  on  the 
deck  of  nine  hundred  vessels. 

It  is  an  old  town — a  cozy,  comfortable,  retired 
town — and  it  is  full  of  relics,  quaint  stories,  and 
quaint  people.  There  is  a  man  there  who  has 
named  his  daughters  after  certain  states.  He 
designed  going  through  the  entire  union  this  way, 
but  was  blocked  out  in  a  very  singular  and  entirely 
unexpected  manner.  His  daughters  gave  out. 

Then  there  is  a  house  whose  front  entrance  is 
blocked  up  ;  a  large,  grand  house  it  is,  but  im- 
mensely gloomy.  A  former  owner  died  there  years 
and  years  ago,  and  directed  that  after  his  body 
passed  out,  the  front  door  should  be  forever  closed. 
It  is  closed  to  day,  has  never  been  opened  since, 
and  is  something  to  be  proud  of,  without  doubt. 

I  had  a  cousin  who  was  once  possessed  of  a 
similar  conceit.  He  closed  a  side  door  to  his 
home,  and  directed  that  nobody  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  it.  When  a  stranger 
knocked  at  that  door  the  dog  generally  went 
round  there,  and  taking  a  piece  of  him,  carried  it 
to  my  cousin  as  a  sample ;  and  if  my  cousin  was 
satisfied,  he  admitted  the  rest  of  him.  But  one 
day  the  dog  came  across  the  wrong  man,  and  after 
that  my  cousin  adorned  society  with  only  one  ear. 

There  is  a  commodore  in  Saybrook  who  used  to 
be  a  very  distinguished  person  in  the  merchant 
service,  many  years  ago.  He  was  master  of  the 
"  Duke  of  Northumberland,"  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  staunchest  vessels  in  the  line.  He 
was  a  captain  in  those  days  when  to  be  a  captain 
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of  a  vessel  was  better  than  to  be  a  god  in  a  heathen 
town  of  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  But  now  his 
sailing  days  are  over,  and  he  has  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  commodore.  He  has  a  nice  place  and  a  lot 
of  barns.  On  one  of  these,  a  one-story  affair,  is 
perched  the  figure-head  of  the  "  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland," being  a  colossal  figure  in  wood,  of 
a  dead  white  color,  and  not  the  least  approach  to 
levity  in  any  of  its  lineaments.  There  is  a  peculiar 
sensation  in  watching  this  incongruous  spectacle — 
a  little  yellow  barn,  and  a  towering  piece  of 
sculpture  on  its  summit.  There  stands  the  Duke, 
with  his  pants  in  his  boots,  as  was  the  Greeleyism 
of  a  century  ago,  looking  off  towards  the  ocean, 
and  thinking  how  different  things  are  now  from 
what  they  were  when  he  was  a  boy.  This  is  a 
very  painful  thought,  but  very  instructive. 

It  is  years  since  the  Duke  left  the  ocean — long, 
weary  years — but  if  he  could  speak,  if  the  inanimate 
wood  could  only  speak,  what  wondrous  stories  it 
would  tell  of  the  wharf-airs  it  has  passed  through. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  strength  in  this  thought. 

Saybrook  has  a  light-house  that  must  be  a  com- 
fort to  mariners.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  mounting 
to  its  summit,  and  examining  the  light.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  took  any  interest  in  a  lantern. 
Mr.  Ingham,  the  keeper,  was  very  obliging  in 
showing  me  the  workings  of  the  institution,  and  I 
really  think  that  I,  even  at  my  age,  would  like  to 
have  a  light-house  if  I  could  afford  it.  I  don't 
think  any  family  should  be  without  a  light-house. 

Beyond  the  light-house  is  the  beach — a  pebbly 
beach,  because  there  are  a  number  of  pebbles  upon 
it.  Some  of  them  would  weigh  about  eighteen 
tons  apiece.  And  near  the  beach  a  Hartford 
gentleman  has  erected  a  very  handsome  hotel,  a 
popular  resort  in  the  summer  for  many  city  people. 
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Last  season  was  not  a  very  profitable  one,  but 
heaven  never  designed  that  the  keeper  of  a  hotel 
should  enrich  himself  with  violent  speed.  But  the 
hotel  answers  the  purpose,  and  by  another  season 
may  pay  expenses  with  something  over.  They  told 
me  about  the  mosquitoes,  but  I  didn't  see  them. 

I  saw  their  breeze,  however ;  it  was  a  winter 
zephyr,  that  came  dancing  over  the  water,  and 
carrying  chills,  and  fever,  and  influenza  at  every 
step.  It  was  a  gale.  They  say  it  is  healthy,  and 
point  to  the  superior  sanitary  condition  of  the 
place  in  confirmation.  But  it  was  powerful.  It 
would  blow  open  an  eight-bladed  knife  inside  of  a 
minute.  The  old  citizens  carry  blank  mortgages 
in  their  hats,  and  never  think  of  going  out  without 
them.  But  it  is  a  very  healthy  wind. 

There  are  two  very  vivid  historical  associations 
connected  with  Saybrook.  One  is  a  platform 
popularly  denominated  the  "  Saybrook  Platform." 
It  once  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  at  large,  but  it  was  taken  down  a 
long  time  ago,  and  cut  up  into  relics. 

Lady  Fenwick  is  another  historical  relic  of 
Saybrook.  She  differs  from  the  platform  in  that 
she  has  a  habitation  here,  but  the  most  of  her 
has  gone  for  relics.  She's  very  much  diffused 
about  here.  She  gained  fame  by  dying.  Had 
she  lived  till  now  she  would  not  have  been 
known.  But  she  died  at  the  first  opening  that 
presented  itself,  and  was  the  first  white  woman 
to  ever  enter  eternity  from  Connecticut.  This 
was  some  two  hundred  and  thirty-odd  years  ago, 
but  Lady  Fenwick  still  holds  the  palm.  Unlike 
the  nurse  of  the  late  Washington,  there  is  only 
one  of  her  ;  and  when  we  realize  how  wide  a  field 
for  distinction  is  here  presented,  we  are  struck 
with  awe — solid  awe,  Two  years  ago  they  dug 
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the  Lady  up  and  walked  her  around  to  exercise 
her.     A   new   railroad   wanted   her.  resting-place, 
and  the  authorities  concluded   to   kill  two  birds 
with   one   stone,  and   accommodate  the  railroad, 
and  distinguish  themselves.     So  they  dug  her  up, 
and  sent  invitations  to  a  select  party  of  mourners 
to  come  on  and  divide  up  the  grief.     They  un- 
earthed her  one  morning  in  the  presence  of    a 
number    of    the    populace,    and    when    she    was 
brought   up   to   the    sunlight,   the    more    deeply 
affected  of  the  crowd  went  for  those  remains,  and 
in   a   very  brief  time   had   lugged    off  the   most 
valuable  portions  of  her.     These  parts  were  sub- 
sequently worked  up  into  breast-pins,  tooth-picks 
and  other  luxuries.     The  balance  was  scientifically 
adjusted  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Granniss,  the  regulator  of 
Saybrook's  system,  and  then  deposited  in  a  hand- 
some coffin,  and  escorted  to  the  principal  church 
with  a  solemnity  that  brought  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  people  eighteen  miles  away.     It  was  an  elegant 
affair.      Dr.    Granniss   showed    how   the   remains 
were  those  of  a  woman  ;  that  she  was   between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  that  she  had  a 
curvature  of  the  spine.     In  those  days,  a  curvature 
of  the  female  spine  was  an  affliction.     The  bones 
were  well  preserved,   and   even   the   hair  was    in 
good  condition.     After  the  audience  had  surfeited 
themselves  with  grief,  and  the  other  refreshm> 
furnished,  the  remains  were  taken  to  the  cemetery, 
and  again  set  out.  C.  D.  P. 


ALONG  THE   SHORE. 

The   Shore  Line   Railway,  running   from   ?\ 
Haven  to  New  London,  is  a  division  of  the  New 
York   and  New    Haven    Railway,  and   like   that . 
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magnificently  kept  route,  is  grand  in  upholstery, 
smooth  in  bed,  trim  in  track,  rapid  in  speed,  and 
more  than  ordinary  in  scenery.  The  'routes  of 
travel  under  control  of  Vanderbilt  are  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  vivid  contrast  between  the  ordi- 
nary coaches  and  the  drawing-room  or  palace 
affairs.  This  contrast  is  kept  up  at  the  little  end 
mostly,  the  common  cars  being  as  devoid  of  beauty 
and  comfort  as  the  new  clothes  of  a  neighbor. 
The  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  Co.  do  things  differently. 
They  are  not  in  league  with  Pullman  or  Wagner. 

At  New  London  the  cars  are  ferried  over  the 
Thames  River,  and  on  the  other  shore  run  on  to 
the  track  of  the  New  London  and  Stonington  road. 
The  boat  thus  employed  is  an  immense  structure, 
is  in  perfect  good  nature,  receives  six  cars  without 
moving,  and  charges  a  dollar  for  meals.  If  the 
proprietor  of  the  eating  saloon  owned  the  boat  I 
should  be  afraid  to  sail  in  it. 

Those  of  the  passengers  who  didn't  risk  their 
lives  in  trying  to  swallow  one  dollar's  worth  of 
victuals,  employed  the  twenty  minutes  allotted  to 
the  sail  in  examining  the  furniture  and  various 
appliances  of  the  boat,  and  swearing  back  at  the 
officers  who  sought  to  interfere. 

In  this  manner  we  passed  over  the  water,  formed 
the  proper  connection  on  the  other  side,  and  sped 
away  to  Stonington,  ten  miles  distant. 

My  object  in  coming  here  was  to  attend  and  re- 
port the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
Baptist  Social  Union.  There  is  a  name  copious 
enough  to  suit  .a  native  of  Maine.  The  organiza- 
tion was  holding  a  business  meeting  in  the  Baptist 
church  there  on  our  arrival.  This  was  half  past 
six.  It  closed  before  I  could  get  fixed  up  and  get 
there,  and  so  I  employed  the  interval  in  looking 
up  the  chief  charms  of  the  town. 
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Stonington  as  a  town  boasts  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  but  as  a  borough  it  is  cut  down 
to  one-third  that  number.  Stonington  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  during  the  Revolution,  and 
enjoyed  a  battle  of  a  sanguinary  nature.  Later 
in  life  it  became  noted  as  a  whaling  town,  and 
now  keeps  its  place  in  history  as  the  depository  of 
the  "  Stonington  Line." 

It  is  also  a  "  resort "  for  city  people,  and  in  this 
connection  has  a 'hotel  which  is  not  only  roomy 
and  handsomely  located,  but  is  also  clean,  and  is 
managed  as  carefully  and  cleverly  as  the  best  of 
homes.  I  refer  to  the  Wadawanuck  House,  kept 
by  T.  M.  Mason.  The  place  is  popular,  and 
always  crowded  through  the  summer  season.  Its 
clerk,  J.  R.  Adams,  was  formerly  of  the  Clarendon 
House,  Green  Cove  Springs,  Florida,  and  a  very 
gentlemanly  clerk  he  is. 

Stonington  has  its  newspaper,  of  course,  a 
sprightly  local,  with  Jerome  S.  Anderson  as  editor. 
I  found  Mr.  Anderson  an  invaluable  chaperone, 
[I  peeled  that  name  from  the  cover  of  a  collar 
box  I  found  on  the  cars.  I  don't  know  what  it 
means,  but  it  looks  nice,]  and  through  his  kind- 
ness and  patience  I  am  able  to  give  your  readers 
some  information  that  will  make  their  heads  ache. 

I  know  just  as  well  as  anybody  how  bitterly 
opposed  the  American  people  as  a  class  are  to 
receiving  knowledge,  but  I  will  give  them  valuable 
information  when  they  don't  know  it,  and  they 
never  will  know  it,  I'll  do  it  so  adroitly. 

Stonington  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  corner 
of  Connecticut,  where  it  laps  on  to  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  beyond  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  the  water  that  washes  its  piers  and 
beats  mournfully  against  the  breakwater  wall  is 
of  the  genuine  Atlantic.  This  is  a  bit  of  intel- 
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ligence  you  will  receive  in  Stonington  before  you 
have  a  chance  to  show  your  ignorance. 

The  place  has  a  look  about  it  that  is  very 
suggestive  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  The  moon- 
light, the  deserted  piers,  the  inactive  streets,  and 
the  quiet  appearance  of  the  business  places  which 
are  built  solidly  against  the  walks  and  stand  there 
as  sombre  and  as  expressionless  as  a  row  of  town 
officers  being  photographed,  smack  strongly  of 
the  prominent  points  of  St.  Augustine.  But 
the  business  men  are  active  and  shrewd,  and 
show  that  they  didn't  fool  away  any  time  while 
dealing  with  the  old  salts  who  once  frequented 
the  town,  and  whose  profanity  and  sweat  would 
confuse  the  head  of  a  nail  keg.  One  of  these 
merchants  struck  me  as  being  a  very  interesting 
gentleman.  He  said  to  me, — "  Here,  Mr.  Perkins, 
you  will  see  the  genuine  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
water  that  laves  our  shores  is  the  pure  ocean."  I 
thanked  him  and  retired. 

The  breakwater  I  recently  spoke  of  is  a  struc- 
ture built  by  the  government  to  protect  the  har- 
bor. It  runs  out  into  the  water  a  great  number 
of  feet — I  forget  how  many,  but  about  as  many 
feet  as  any  breakwater  would  require  to  run  that 
distance — and  ends  with  a  light-house.  This 
wall  which  places  its  sides  against  the  wilderness 
of  waters,  is  made  of  ponderous  blocks  of  granite, 
and  forms  on  its  surface  one  of  the  prettiest 
promenades  on  the  coast.  A  gentleman  to 
whom  I  was  introduced  here,  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  waves  which  curled  along 
the  wall  were  from  the  Atlantic,  and  all  the 
water  I  could  see  on  either  hand  came  from  the 
genuine  ocean.  I  thanked  him,  and  got  away 
to  the  point,  and  stood  there  with  my  hat  off, 
and  looked  away  off  to  the  east  where  the 
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purple  sky  and  shadowy  water  seemed  to  uniu , 
and  then  in  the  west  where  great  banks  of  cloud 
tried  to  frown  and  appear  mad,  but  couldn't 
succeed  for  the  golden  rifts  and  silver  smiles 
which  tossed  their  blackness  into  purple  billows, 
and  buried  it  into  a  tomb  all  orange  and  scarlet. 
Down  on  the  bay  the  light  of  the  departing  day 
was  reflected  in  many  colors.  Its  surface  shone 
like  glass,  and  the  vessels  which  here  and  there 
broke  the  light  were  as  motionless  as  the  rock 
on  which  we  stood.  To  the  south  is  Fisher's 
Island,  but  dimly  seen  now,  and  back  of  us  is 
the  long  point  of  land  which  Rhode  Island  runs 
into  the  ocean  to  accommodate  several  hotels 
and  hundreds  of  city  people.  We  were  told 
that  that  was  "Watch  Hill,"  and  that  in  the 
morning  we  should  be  taken  over  there  and  made 
sea  sick. 

At  this  point  of  the  conversation  I  turned  t 
go,  casting  one  lingering  glance  over  the  mag' 
nificent  display  of  water  and  sky,  and  ncarl 
tripped  over  an  old  buffer,  who  had  inconsider- 
ately got  under  my  feet.  I  commenced  to  apolo- 
gize, but  he  politely  prevented  it  by  observing, — 
"  It  is  no  matter.  Seeing  that  you  are  a  stranger, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  waters  are  from  the  Atlantic.  They  are 
of  the  genuine  ocean — there  is  no  discount  to 
that."  I  wrung  his  hand  in  gratitude,  and  fled. 

I  had  pointed  out  to  me  piers  where  numberless 
whaling  vessels  had  received  their  stores  and 
shipped  their  men  for  years  of  cruising.  But 
this  was  a  long  time  ago — before  mature  man- 
hood was  gifted  with  a  desire  to  blow  down  lamp 
chimneys,  and  beautiful  little  girls  in  woolen  dresses 
acted  as  fatal  incense  to  obstinate  kitchen  fires. 

Now  the  piers  arc  quiet,  and  with  the  exceptioi 
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of  an    occasional  sealing   vessel,  no  indication  of 
the  former  glory  remains. 

There  is  a  sealer  fitting  out  here  that  is  a 
marvel  to  seamen.  It  is  not  any  longer  than  a 
city  building  lot,  but  it  proposes  to  go  to  the 
Shetland  Islands  for  seals.  We  don't  know  how 
many  seals  it  will  accommodate  with  its  crew 
and  provisions,  but  unless  the  seals  will  consent  to 
lie  close,  the  trip  will  be  more  productive  of  fame 
than  spondulicks.  [This  term  signifies  money,  and 
was  very  popular  in  the  dark  ages.] 

I  returned  to  the  hotel  after  a  pleasant  stroll,  and 
found  the  members  of  the  Union  about  to  sit  down 
to  a  supper  that  looked  in  every  way  tempting. 
The  meal  passed  with  due  animation,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  brief  speeches  by  several  of  the  members, 
which  were  listened  to  by  a  pleased  and  prone-to- 
applaud  auditory. 

Mr.  Amesbury,  of  Danbury,  and  myself,  designed 
going  to  Providence  on  the  train  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  leave  Stonington  for  Boston  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  New  York  boat. 

This  event  comes  off  at  sometime  between  one 
and  two  o'clock  A.M.  Having  ascertained  this 
much,  the  porter  was  notified  of  our  intention,  and 
agreed  to  take  a  liberal  interest  in  whatever  efforts 
we  should  make  to  keep  him  awake  until  that  time. 

Shortly  after  midnight  I  dropped  in  to  see  how 
matters  progressed,  and  found  Mr.  Amesbury  and 
the  porter  wide  awake.  I  don't  really  know  what 
kind  of  statements  my  Danbury  friend  had  been 
making,  but  the  porter,  who  was  a  colored  man, 
was  sitting  bolt  upright  on  a  chair,  and  looking 
around  as  lively  as  if  a  ghost  was  about  to  step  in 
and  borrow  an  umbrella. 

Pretty  soon  he  detected  the  sound  of  a  bell  in 
the  direction  of  the  landing,  and  told  us  the  boat 
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was  now  about  t\vo  miles   out,  and  then  he  dis- 
appeared up  stairs. 

I  waited  and  listened.  I  didn't  hear  the  boat 
touch  the  pier,  but  presently  I  could  distinguish  the 
fact  that  a  locomotive  was  doing  something  down 
there.  There  was  a  puffing,  and  blowing,  and 
creaking  for  awhile,  followed  by  what  sounded  sus- 
piciously like  a  train  of  cars  moving  away  in  a 
hurry.  But  I  knew  the  porter  knew  his  business, 
and  so  I  didn't  feel  uneasy.  Besides,  the  train 
might  have  become  tired  of  waiting,  and  was  taking 
a  little  run  into  the  country  just  for  exercise  and 
to  kill  time.  When  the  porter  returned,  he  picked 
up  the  baggage,  and  said  it  was  queer  that  boat 
didn't  come  in,  and  started  for  the  pier  followed 
by  us.  We  got  there  about  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  train  had  left.  The  porter  was  surprised.  "I 
declare  ! "  said  he,  and  at  once  returned  to  the  hotel. 

We  followed  after,  my  companion  walking 
stiffly,  and  myself  thoughtfully,  every  few  minutes 
describing  a  circle  over  the  walk  with  my  foot  in 
hopes  of  coming  across  a  rock  large  enough  to  kill 
a  colored  man. 

He  showed  us  up  to  bed  in  silence.  As  he  closed 
the  door  he  gave  us  a  glance  that  spoke  volumes  of 
regret,  and  said, — 

"  You  ain't  on  the  Sound  now,  gentlemen  ;  the 
waves  you' hear  beating  against  the  wharf  is  from 
the  Atlantic  ;  it's  the  genuine  ocean.  Good  night." 

We  got  up  early  next  morning,  as  we  were  to 

take  the  seven  o'clock  train.     I  took  a  run  down 

to  the  pier  while  breakfast  was  preparing.     The 

sky  was  densely  clouded,  a  cool  breeze  was  blow- 

and  the  air  seemed  to  put  an  abundance  of 

ration  in  me. 

Out  on  the  end  of  the  pier  I  saw  an  object 
clothed  with  a  tarpaulin,  an  oil  cloth  cape,  and  a 
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pair  of  dark  pants.  It  was  a  figure  cut  out  of  wood, 
but  painted  so  naturally  that  it  looked  like  the 
rear  view  of  an  "  old  salt."  I  had  heard  of  such 
things  before,  and  said  to  myself,  "  Now  here  is  a 
genuine  curiosity — a  regular  figure-head,"  and  as 
no  one  appeared  to  be  looking  I  picked  up  a  rock 
and  heaved  at  it  to  see  if  it  was  hollow.  I  am  not 
a  bit  superstitious,  but  when  that  wooden  structure 
suddenly  faced  about  and  distinctly  enunciated, 
"  D — n  my  toplights,"  I  felt  my  hair  instinctively 
lift — also  my  feet. 

After  breakfast  we  went  down  to  the  cars,  and 
s  I  was  getting  aboard,  I  ran  against  an  old 
cquaintance. 

"  Hello,  Perkins,"  said  he,  "  what  are  you  doing 
ere? 

"  Summering,"  said  I. 

"  Nice  place,  ain't  it?"  said  he.  "  The  real  old 
.tlantic  you  find  here.  Every  wave  is  from  the 
enuine — 

"  There,  there ;  that  will  do,"  said  I,  wearily, 
nd  the  train  moved  away. 

CYRUS  D.  PERKINS. 


WAURAMAUG. 

a  Frugal  Account  in  which  the  Reader  will 
find  some  Statements  that  will  make  him  un- 
easy. 

Wauramaug  Lake  is  some  eight  miles  distant 
•om  New  Milford,  and  New  Milford  is  liberally 
atronized  by  city  people  seeking  rest  and  enjoy  - 
ient,  and  consequently  the  Lake  is  "  a  resort."  It 
.'ceives  visitors  from  New  Milford,  Washington, 
.itchfield,  Kent,  and  several  other  places.  Last 
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summer  the  attendance  of  people  was  quite  large  ; 
but  this  season,  for  some  reason  not  understood  by 
me  and  the  man  who  keeps  the  hotel  and  the  boy 
who  snares  bait,  there  are  not  many  visitors. 

The  drive  to  the  Lake  from  New  Milford  is 
through  a  pleasant  if  not  a  profitable  country. 
Man  doesn't  appear  to  have  extraordinary  good 
luck  with  the  soil,  but  nature  is  getting  rich  from 
it.  Her  trees  and  smart  weed  and  Canada  thistle 
are  doing  as  finely  as  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

The  road  follows  the  Aspetuck  River  through  a 
valley  that  is  profuse  with  verdure.  This  valley 
is  designed  sometime  to  be  the  course  of  a  rail- 
road from  New  Milford  to  New  Preston.  A  sur- 
vey has  been  made  and  an  estimate  given,  and  we 
believe  the  company  have  engaged  two  brakemen 
and  a  water-boy,  but  nothing  farther  towards 
completing  and  equipping  the  road  has  been  ac- 
complished. The  rate  of  speed  possible  to  be 
attained  on  a  road  through  the  Aspetuck  valley 
will  never,  I  hope,  be  impaired  by  the  misfortune 
which  overtook  a  western  road,  where  the  loco- 
motive was  overtaxed  through  the  perverseness  of 
the  conductor,  who  persisted  in  carrying  an  eight- 
bladed  knife. 

The  Aspetuck  River  is  not  so  long  as  the  noble 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  really  not  so  broad  ;  yet  the 
width  of  a  stream  is  a  very  uncertain  matter  to 
guess  accurately  at.  Sometimes  a  very  thirsty  cow 
will  come  along  and  sop  up  the  whole  thing,  but 
they  invariably  catch  the  cow  and  get  it  back.  A 
little  watchfulness  like  this,  with  an  occasional  pail 
of  water  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  keej 
river  up  to  high-water  mark. 

Northville  is  a  quiet  hamlet  on  the  way.  A 
small  place,  however,  and  when  they  get  its  name 
laid  out  on  a  board,  they  have  to  stand  the  board 
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on  its  end,  or  stand  a  law  suit  from  the  adjoining 
town  for  trespass.  This  is  not  pleasant,  but  it 
is  true,  and  truth  should  never  be  sacrificed  for 
pleasure,  unless  it  is  quite  dark. 

The  road  ascends  but  little,  and  descends  in 
proportion.  It  dips  down  into  cool  gorges  and 
rises  softly  up  little  steeps  whose  summits  reveal 
bits  of  cool  and  refreshing  scenery. 

We  pass  through  Marbledale,  a  place  that  has 
no  sign  on  a  board,  and  needs  it  not,  for  from 
every  fence  appear  clippings  from  tombstones, 
and  every  doorstone  is  an  obelisk  in  disguise. 
There  are  several  marble  yards  in  this  section, 
and  years  ago  considerable  stone  was  quarried 
here,  but  the  business  is  visibly  degenerating. 
The  yards  are  kept  up,  however,  just  for  home 
consumption,  my  friend  with  whom  I  rode  told 
me.  It  doesn't  seem  possible,  but  these  Litch- 
field-County  men  are  men  of  iron  constitution. 
And  it  requires  nerve  to  look  out  of  a  shop  window 
over  several  hundred  acres  where  nothing  is  planted 
but  corn  and  tobacco,  and  then  fall  to  work  hewing 
out  business  cards  for  people  who  are  employing 
their  leisure  in  picking  up  health. 

It  must  be  awful  to  go  around  among  your  neigh- 
bors smiling  upon  them,  and  swearing  because 
your  breath  isn't  a  pestilence  to  strike  them  dead. 

Just  before  we  reach  the  Lake  we  see  a  tall 
steeple  shooting  up  its  whiteness  toward  heaven 
from  an  eminence.  The  cluster  of  houses  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  is  the  village  of  Wauramaug.  The 
village  has  a  church,  bar-room,  blacksmith's  shop, 
and  a  deserted  ore  furnace.  There  is  a  natural 
fall  of  water  here  that  is  very  pretty.  The 
descent  is  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  the  water 
as  it  goes,  roars,  dashes,  and  foams  in  a  really 
cool  and  pleasant  manner.  Enough  water  goes  to 
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waste  there  every  hour  to  make  a  milk-man  major- 
general  in  the  camp  of  wickedness.  I  would 
figure  this  out  for  you,  but  I  don't  believe  a  man 
should  go  into  statistics  and  tangle  people  when 
he  can  avoid  it.  This  furnace  I  speak  of  is  a 
square  of  roughly-lain  stone,  with  a  few  bricks 
thrown  in  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasant  metro- 
politan appearance.  Many  years  ago  the  iron  in 
the  furnace  cooled,  and  it  has  remained  there 
since,  a  mass  of  hardened  ore.  It  couldn't  be 
taken  out,  and  it  wouldn't  come  out  of  its  own 
accord,  and  there  it  stays  to  this  day,  a  solemn 
warning  to — to — to — a  solemn  war — a  sol — thunder 
and  lightning  !  what  is  that  a  solemn  warning  to  ? 
But  I  digress. 

Over  a  rise  of  ground  beyond  the  fur — (hang 
that  furnace  !) — we  come  upon  the  Lake,  and  v 
ing  to  the  left  we  pass  over  a  smooth  road  which 
half  encircles  the  water.  It  is  a  pretty  sheet,  this 
Wauramaug  is.  Although  five  miles  in  length,  it 
twists  about  so  as  to  lose  two-thirds  of  its  magni- 
tude from  any  point  you  may  view  it,  except  from 
the  "pinnacle."  In  shape  it  is  something  like  a 
carpenter's  "  straight  edge  "  that  has  been  left  out 
in  the  rain  through  the  machinations  of  a  careless 
apprentice.  The  reader  may  now  want  to  know 
what  tJiat  looks  like,  but  I  hope  not.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  Lake  the  shore  is  crowded  to  the  \ 
by  lofty  ridges,  but  farther  up  the  shores  slope 
gradually.  The  southern  ridge  is  full  of  dense 
hedge  and  impracticable  grass.  It  is  here  the  pic- 
nic and  camping-out  parties  gather — and  ther 
several  spots  where  a  week  may  be  very  comfort- 
ably passed.  On  the  northern  shore  the  hand  of 
cultivation  has  established  homes,  tilled  fields,  and 
turnpikes. 

The  water  is  a  dull  color,  and  its  depth  varies 
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from  six  inches  to  six  rods.  There  are  no  sail- 
boats on  its  surface,  but  any  quantity  of  row-boats, 
and  these  are  popular  with  a  class  of  people  who 
prize  muscle  above  the  New  Testament. 

The  Lake  does  not  boast  a  hotel.  A  shanty 
with  boards  convenient  to  lay  out  people  on,  who 
may  have  unintentionally  taken  two  consecutive 
drinks  at  its  bar,  was  the  only  accommodation  up 
to  this  writing.  Now  a  temperance  man  has  got 
hold  of  the  place,  and  is  building  an  addition  to  it, 
and  is  fixing  it  up  so  as  to  accommodate  two  hun- 
dred guests.  If  the  new  proprietor  wants  to  make 
Wauramaug  Lake  a  howling  wilderness  he  has  got 
to  advertise  his  Temperance  House.  The  most 
ardent  admirer  of  total  abstinence  in  the  land  will 
dodge  a  temperance  house,  and  feel  proud  of  it. 

We  stopped  here  to  get  some  refreshments. 
Lemon  soda  that  was  meat  and  drink  was  passed 
out  to  us.  I  drank  some  of  it,  picked  the  ravelings 
out  of  my  teeth,  and  passed  out  of  the  door  a 
broken-hearted  man. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Lake  we  left  our  team  in  the 
care  of  a  friendly  post,  and  started  up  the  pathway 
to  the  "  pinnacle."  The  pinnacle  is  a  point  where 
a  sloping  ridge  that  follows  the  Lake  for  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  ends  in  a  bluff. 

One  or  two  extra  exertions,  a  few  scratches,  a 
sort  of  nervous  scrambling  with  wearied  legs,  and 
we  come  out  on  a  plateau  of  rock,  and  stand  face 
to  face  with  a  scene  that  almost  succeeds  in  ab- 
sorbing our  entire  breath. 

The  first  sensation  is  astonishment — not  at  the 
great  view  the  distance  embraces  ;  not  at  the  won- 
derful array  of  hills  and  ridges,  valleys  and  plains, 
forests  and  fields,  but  at  the  fact  that  five  miles  of 
water  with  all  its  windings  among  the  hills,  is  just 
as  plain  to  us  from  end  to  end,  as  if  we  were  in  a 
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balloon  over  its  very  centre.  And  we  are  as- 
tonished at  this  because  the  "  pinnacle  "  on  which 
we  stand  does  not  appear  from  the  shore  where  we 
viewed  it  to  be  much  higher  than  the  bluffs  that 
crook  the  lake  into  its  romantic  turnings.  But  the 
amazement  soon  melts  into  nothing  beneath  the 
grandeur  of  the  sight  that  meets  the  eye  in  which- 
ever way  it  is  turned. 

Away  to  the  west  are  visible  the  summits  of  the 
Catskills  ;  to  the  north  is  Litchfield  village,  fourteen 
miles  away,  and  yet  so  plain  to  the  sight  that  its 
houses  can  be  counted.  Between  us  and  the  hori- 
zon is  a  billowy  expanse  of  green  hills.  There  are 
mountains  that  appear  as  pigmies,  and  ridges  that 
look  like  the  embankments  built  by  children,  of 
sand.  We  see  away  off  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
as  it  appears,  and  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  this 
is  but  a  moiety  of  the  work  performed  by  the  living 
God  within  a  period  of  six  days. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  reader  why  the  Heavenly 
Father  made  everything  so  beautiful  in  this  world 
if  we  were  not  to  enjoy  it,  but  I  fear  to  meet  the 
onslaught  that  would  at  once  come  from  the  theo- 
logical mind.  A  man  should  not  talk  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  outside  of  his  own  denomination. 
This  is  wisdom. 

With  one  hand  tied  behind  him  the  occupant  of 
the  "  pinnacle  "  can  look  into  fourteen  towns.  If 
he  cannot  see  Chicago  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
pinnacle,  but  more  the  fault  of  Chicago,  I  think. 

We  take  off  our  hats  and  our  coats,  and  give  free 
access  to  the  stiff  breeze  that  is  blowing  from  the 
west  and  distributing  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  the  dreams  of  cool  soda  and  ice  cream  tl'at 
accompanied  us  up  the  ascent  and  strengthened 
with  every  step. 

Down  to  the  cool,  glistening  surface  of  the  water 
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our  gaze  lovingly  returns,  and  the  interest  deepens 
with  the  shade  on  its  snores,  as  we  think  of  the 
giants  in  intellect  whose  feet  have  pressed  its  bor- 
ders, and  whose  eyes,  luminous  with  the  brilliancy 
of  thought,  have  rested  tenderly  upon  its  calm 
depths. 

Here  have  wandered  Webster,  Everett,  Stevens, 
Calhoun,  Washington,  Franklin,  Robespierre,  Te- 
cumseh,  Barnum,  Socrates,  Bunyan,  Bonaparte— 
(if  the  reader  sees  any  names  here  he  objects  to, 
he  can  leave  them  out ;  we  are  not  particular  to 
have  our  own  way  when  entertaining  people), — 
Homer,  Pocahontas,  and  a  host  of  others  made 
illustrious  by  their  country's  necessities.  They  are 
dead  now,  but  if  they  could  stand  with  us  and  look 
down  upon  the  blue  of  the  waves  with  their  flesh- 
less  eyes,  and  then  step  down  and  take  a  glass  of 
that  lemon  soda,  they  would  return  to  the  grave 
feeling  as  fresh  and  content  as  a  bran-new  corpse 
on  a  national  holiday. 

We  reluctantly  turn  our  steps  downward,  skim- 
ming on  our  feet  through  the  dead  leaves  and  wild 
grass,  and  on  something  else  over  the  flat  surface 
of  the  table  rocks.  Occasionally  a  snake  starts  up 
and  makes  across  the  road  at  a  speed  that  denotes 
business  of  importance,  but  no  accident  happens 
and  we  reach  the  team  in  safety. 

Thanking  the  boy  who  has  held  the  post  and 
thus  prevented  it  from  getting  away  with  the 
horses,  we  take  up  the  lines  and  speed  back  to  New 
Milford,  as  pure  and  happy  as  if  we  were  the  sole 
possessors  of  Vesuvius,  and  had  eleven  hundred 
temperance  tavern  keepers  to  roast  before  dark. 

CYRUS  D.  PERKINS. 


LOCAL    ITEMS. 


A  DOMESTIC  CRASH. 

WHEN  a  boy  is  in  haste  to  go  somewhere  on  his 
own  account  is  not  exactly  the  time  to  send  him 
elsewhere  on  your  account.  But  a  fond  Danbury 
mother  thought  differently.  She  wanted  her  boy 
to  carry  some  things  down  stairs,  when  he  thought 
he  ought  to  be  out  doors  tickling  the  carman's 
horse.  But  he  took  the  things.  He  put  a  mirror 
under  one  arm  and  a  clock  under  the  other.  Then 
he  took  a  chair  in  each  hand,  and  hung  a  pail  of 
dishes  around  his  neck,  and  filled  his  pockets  with 
tumblers,  and  started  for  the  stairs.  Just  as  he  got 
to  the  top  to  commence  the  descent,  the  mirror 
slipped,  and  in  an  endeavor  to  recover  it  he  lost 
his  balance,  and  went  shooting  down  to  the  next 
floor,  accompanied  by  all  those  articles,  and  mak- 
ing an  earthquake  at  every  bound.  Coming  up 
the  stairs  at  the  same  time  was  the  carman.  He 
saw  the  danger,  and  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  shout, — "  Hey,  you  !  go  back  !"  But  the 
boy  did  not  hear  him  apparently,  for  he  kept  right 
on,  and  by  the  carman,  leaving  that  unfortunate 
man  to  follow  on  his  head.  The  cries  and  crash 
brought  the  rest  of  the  family  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  disconsolate  youth  was  saturated  with  arnica 
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and  tears,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  carman, 
who  suggested  that  he  be  driven  into  the  earth 
with  a  mallet. 


INTERESTING  PEOPLE. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  this  season  of  the 
year  is  a  young  man  who  has  waited  outside  the 
church  of  an  evening  until  he  is  chilled  through, 
only  to  see  a  girl  walk  off  with  some  rascal  who 
has  been  inside  all  the  time  toasting  his  sinful  shins 
at  the  stove. 

A  Danbury  youth  who  could  not  sing  or  play, 
wanted  to  serenade  his  girl,  whistled  for  half  an 
hour  under  her  window,  the  other  evening,  and 
when  he  got  over  the  fence  found  about  seventy- 
five  dogs  waiting  to  see  what  he  wanted. 

The  following  note  picked  up  on  the  street,  Mon- 
day afternoon,  is  a  manly  exposition  of  what  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  a  grievous  wrong  : — 

Dear  Jane  : — I  hope  you  ain't  mad  because  I 
didn't  laff  at  you  when  you  lafft  at  me  last  evening 
at  the  post  offis.  I  ain't  prowd,  dear  Jane,  but  I 
have  got  a  bile  under  my  arm,  and  I  can't  laff  as 
I  used  to,  as  Heaven  is  my  judge. 

Yours  truly, 

HENRY. 

A  bashful  young  man  wrote  an  avowal  of  love 
to  a  lady  and  awaited  an  answer  through  the  mail. 
He  got  the  letter  next  evening,  and  hurrying  t( 
his  boarding  house  with  it,  was  on  the  point 
reading  it,  when  some  one  came  to  the  door,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shove  it  into  his  pocket  quickly. 
He  next  went  to  a  saloon,  and  taking  a  position  in 
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a  retired  corner,  was  about  to  open  the  missive, 
when  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  strangers  made 
him  more  timid,  and  he  again  shoved  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  slunk  out  doors.  He  tried  several 
places  with  no  better  success,  and  finally  returned 
home,  and  at  once  went  to  bed,  where  he  remained 
in  a  state  of  awful  suspense  until  not  a  noise  was 
heard  in  the  house,  and  then  being  assured  that 
he  was  entirely  free  from  interruption,  he  stole 
quietly  out  of  bed,  opened  the  letter  with  trem- 
bling ringers,  and  through  a  mist  of  tears  saw 
that  he  was  indebted  to  one  of  our  druggists  for 
five  bottles  of  pomade, — two  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents. 

A  Danbury  young  man  in  the  ardor  of  his 
affection  promised  to  cherish  one  of  our  young 
ladies  with  a  love  that  would  survive  an  army 
overcoat. 

One  of  our  young  men  has  recently  ceased  to 
make  calls  at  a  certain  house.  It  appears  he  went 
there  the  other  night  from  an  oyster  supper,  and  on 
his  father  appearing  at  the  door,  he  observed, 
"  Hello,  old  tadpole  !  where  ish  the  floating  gazelle  ? 
where  ish  my  love  now  dreaming  ? "  This  seemed 
to  indicate  to  the  old  gentleman  that  something  was 
wanted,  and  so  he  placed  his  hand  sadly  on  the 
young  man's  shoulder,  and  turning  him  partly 
around,  stowed  away  a  large  amount  of  leather 
under  his  coat  tail,  and  then  retired  into  the  house. 
The  young  man  doesn't  go  there  any  more.  He 
says  that  small-pox  is  hereditary  in  the  family. 

It  rained  the  other  evening,  and  there  was  an 
entertainment.  A  young  gentleman  said  to  a 
young  lady, — "  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
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tecting  you  with  my  umbrella?"  And  said  she, 
with  her  round,  expressive  eyes  looking  full  into 
his, — "  Put  up  your  rag."  We  like  to  see  people 
sociable. 

A  new  shade  of  silk  is  colored  by  a  very  deadly 
poison,  and  in  one  dress  there  is  enough  poison  to 
instantly  kill  the  most  distant  relative  of  the  young 
man  courting  the  wearer. 

No  .one  enjoyed  Sunday  evening,  after  that 
splendid  rain,  any  more  than  our  young  men.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  them  skimming  along 
toward  the  young  ladies'  homes.  There  was  no 
dust  to  mar  the  polish  on  their  boots  or  begrim 
the  pomade  on  their  hair.  They  moved  rapidly 
and  buoyantly,  their  hearts  rilled  with  glad  an- 
ticipation and  their  coat-tail  pockets  with  maple 
sugar. 

When  a  couple  of  young  people  strongly  devoted 
to  each  other  commence  to  eat  onions  it  is  safe  to 
pronounce  them  engaged. 

A  North-Main-Street  man  who  has  a  beautiful 
daughter  with  an  obnoxious  suitor,  got  up  in  the 
night  recently  and  kicked  him  out  doors.  When 
his  angerlulledhe  permitted  his  daughter  to  explain 
that  he  had  footed  the  wrong  man.  He  says  now 
that  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep. 

A  youthful  lover  who  sang  and  played  before 
his  young  lady's  house  for  two  mortal  hours, 
Friday  night,  was  electrified  after  a  short  pau-e 
by  a  cordial  "  thank  you,"  gracefully  pronounced 
by  the  "other  feller"  who  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow. 
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These  moonlight  nights  are  just  the  thing  for 
lovers,  who  sit  in  the  dense  shade  of  trees,  and 
cover  the  approach  of  the  old  man  with  the  open 
spots. 

A  Litchfield  couple  on  their  way  home  from  a 
Wolcottville  picnic,  were  deposited  on  the  earth 
by  the  breaking  of  the  carriage.  The  young  man 
went  to  a  neighbor's  house  for  help,  and  in  moving 
about  for  the  door  fell  down  an  open  hatchway 
into  the  cellar.  When  he  got  on  his  feet  he  found 
a  huge  dog  barking  at  the  entrance,  and  in  the 
brief  intervals  of  the  dog's  bark  could  distinctly 
hear  the  man  of  the  house  heavily  charging  a 
double-barreled  gun. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  authorities  to  the 
"  light  and  airy  nothingness "  that  is  now  being 
brought  into  the  market  as  a  gate  hinge.  No 
young  woman  is  safe  who  trusts  her  weight  to  it. 

How  handy  some  people  are  in  drawing  on  the 
resources  of  heaven  for  favors  to  their  friends. 
We  overheard  a  young  fellow  at  an  up-town  gate 
the  other  night  observe  to  something  he  was 
holding  in  his  arms,  "  Heaven  bless  you,  dear 
Matilda."  And  to  save  his  miserable  life  he 
couldn't  raise  influence  enough  to  secure  a  kick 
from  a  Queen  Anne  musket. 


THE  FLOWING  BOWL. 

A  Danburian  has  signed  the  pledge  eighty-three 
times,  and  wants  to  know  who  can  beat  that. 

Harry  Carey  got  drunk  and  noisy  on  Tuesday, 
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but  the  justice  would  not  commit  Harry  Carey — 
for  obvious  reasons. 

Augustus  thinks  "  keeping  ah  dwam  shop  in 
Dhanbury  just  now  must  be  wisky  business." 

A  partly  inebriated  man  offered  to  bet  a  half 
dollar  this  noon  that  he  could  climb  up  a  tree  in 
two  minutes  ;  but  after  sitting  down  on  the  side- 
walk at  the  foot  of  it  for  ten  or  twelve  times,  he 
suddenly  picked  himself  up  and  moved  away, 
muttering,  that  drunk  as  he  was  he  knew  better 
than  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence  by  trying  to 
climb  a  slippery  elm. 

A  New-Street  man  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  Christmas  morning,  deliberately  kissed  his 
wife's  mother. 

A  Danbury  Good  Templar  is  so  saturated  with 
his  principles  that  he  will  not  wear  a  cocked  hat. 
This  seems  like  carrying  a  thing  a  little  too  far. 

A  sad  tableau,  but  not  an  uncommon  one.  A 
small,  wretched-looking  house.  Outside,  a  miser- 
able apology  for  a  man,  crazed  by  drink,  assault- 
ing the  door,  and  making  the  air  resound  with  his 
curses.  Inside,  a  thin,  pale  woman  with  a  wan 
expression  of  features,  pressing  one  hand  tightly 
over  her  heart,  and  with  the  other  heating  a  poker 
in  the  fire. 

A  hearse  was  standing  at  the  depot  on  the 
arrival  of  the  train  Saturday.  The  first  passenger 
to  step  off  was  an  individual  who  had  evidently 
looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red.  Meander- 
ing up  to  the  oppressively  solemn  driver  of  the 
sombre  establishment,  he  handed  up  the  checks 
for  his  baggage,  at  the  same  time  observing  in  a 
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pleasant,  off-hand  manner,  with  a  sharp  look  at 
the  vehicle,  "  Wass'er  masser,  Shonny  ?  carriage 
broke?" 


FARM-LIFE. 

Alanson  Chase's  hen  which  laid  the  monstrous 
big  eggs  spoken  of  in  our  last  issue,  expired  on 
Saturday  while  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  transcend 
all  preceding  efforts.  She  now  lays  with  her 
mothers. 

Farmers  are  waiting  for  the  weather  to  moderate 
sufficiently  to  permit  them  to  hang  up  their  winter 
suits  in  the  corn-fields. 

A  Lexington  (Mass.,)  owner  of  hens  noticed 
that  one  of  them  had  an  immense  crop,  and  pro- 
curing a  sharp  knife,  made  an  incision,  and  drew 
forth  a  dish-cloth.  That's  just  like  a  hen.  It 
will  eat  anything  it  can  swallow,  and  swallow 
anything  it  can  get  hold  of.  It  would  swallow  a 
fence  if  it  was  loose,  and  then  step  around  back 
of  the  house  to  see  if  dinner  was  ready.  It  is 
with  hens  as  with  story  papers,  everything  is  in 
their  necks. 

A  New  York  judge  has  decided  that  clipping 
horses  is  an  indictable  offence.  This  does  not 
refer  to  clipping  them  over  the  head  with  a  curry- 
comb when  they  step  on  your  foot.  That  is  al- 
ways commendable. 


LIFE  AND   MANNERS   IN    DANBURY. 

The  women   are   shopping  now.     Nothing  but 
the  top-knot  of  the  average  clerk  is  visible  above 
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the  towering  counter,  except  when  he  goes  up  for 
another  piece  of  goods,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
study  the  emotions  that  are  at  work  within  by  the 
wrinkles  of  the  scalp.  Ah !  no  one  can  really 
understand  the  mighty  thoughts  that  surge  through 
their  brains  as  they  are  asked  if  they  "  haven't 
got  something  a  little  lightdu])?"  We,  who  have 
comfortable  homes  and  kind  parents,  and  baker'- 
bread,  rarely  think  of  this. 

A  Bethel  man  lost  his  vote  in  a  rather  singular 
manner.  He  searched  in  all  his  pockets,  and  took 
off  his  stockings  and  wrung  them  out,  but  couldn't 
find  it,  and  had  to  get  another. 

Adams'  Express  horse  becoming  depressed  by 
the  corruption  in  Congress  and  other  high  places, 
ran  away  on  Monday  and  scattered  packages 
along  the  road.  No  serious  damage  done. 

The  sudden  death  of  a  citizen  of  Slawson,  on 
Tuesday,  made  a  deep  impression  upon  one  of  his 
neighbors.  The  day  he  was  buried  was  the  day 
he  was  going  to  show  this  neighbor  a  good  spot 
for  sassafras. 

The  all-consuming  desire  of  the  American  people 
to  make  money  is  fruitful  of  many  evils.     One  of 
the   saddest    illustrations  of  this   is   the   case   of 
young  Ezra  Short,  who   having  engaged    in  the 
vending  of  oranges,  and  succeeded  in  dispo 
of  a  basket  of  them,  was  tempted  to  add  a 
of  sardines   and  two  dozen  shoe   strings  to 
stock,  and  is  now  going  through  bankruptcy.    "  The 
more  haste,  the  less  speed,"  is  an  axiom  that  keeps 
well. 

There  is  a  bad  place  in  the  road  on  Osborne 
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Street.  Somebody  will  break  a  wheel  or  leg  there, 
and  the  town  authorities  will  scratch  themselves 
bald  trying  to  devise  means  to  circumvent  the 
plaintiff's  lawyers. 

Trying  to  carry  home  five  pounds  of  mackerel 
and  his  wife's  spr  ng  bonnet  at  the  same  time  on 
Saturday  evening,  was  what  prevented  a  Balm- 
forth-Avenue  man  from  attending  church  on 
Sunday. 

There  are  enough  useless  fruit  cans  and  hoop- 
skirts  on  Nelson  Street  to  keep  five  goats  a  year. 

A  Danbury  boy  of  ten  winters  (not  like  this 
one,  however),  stole  a  harmonica  Friday  evening 
to  serenade  his  girl  with,  and  was  sending  thunder 
and  lightning  through  it  when  overhauled  by  his 
father  and  the  owner.  He  says  there  are  places 
where  a  poultice  won't  take  hold  worth  a  cent. 

Had  Eve  heard  any  of  the  peddlers  on  the  New 
Haven  road  holler  "  apples,"  there  would  have 
been  no  clothing  stores  in  Danbury  to-day. 

"  The  frost  has  penetrated  the  ground  deeper 
this  winter  than  it  has  for  thirty  years." — Ex- 
change, 

For  breadth,  depth,  and  general  massiveness  of 
appearance,  that  is  the  most  successful  lie  we  ever 
heard,  and  we  have  been  in  Washington  twice. 

A  Danbury  man  imagined  himself  a  hen,  and 
while  under  the  influence  of  that  conceit,  sat  down 
on  a  dozen  eggs,  and  hatched  out  an  Italian  sun- 
set and  a  circus  poster.  His  wife  removed  the 
debris  with  the  bald  end  of  a  broom. 

L  2 
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A  crowd  of  quarrelsome  people  were  dispersed 
from  the  front  of  a  Munson-Street  residence  in  a 
very  singular  and  sudden  manner  Saturday  night. 
A  stranger  visiting  the  family,  slipped  into  the 
crowd  unperceived,  and  extending  an  inverted  hat, 
announced  that  he  would  take  up  a  collection. 
Two  minutes  later  he  stood  there  alone,  with  not 
a  single  member  of  the  turbulent  mass  to  be  seen 
in  any  direction. 

A  Hawleyville  subscriber  writes  that  he  had 
concluded  to  stop  his  paper  on  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  but  desiring  to  know  when  the  Shepaug 
trains  arrive  he  renews.  There's  nothing  like 
having  an  object  in  this  life. 

A  Munson-Street  man  has  rigged  up  a  very 
ingenious  combination  of  pulleys  and  ropes  for 
drawing  up  his  wife's  back  hair. 

One  of  our  residents  who  recently  lost  a  horse, 
called  at  Barnum's  drug  store,  yesterday,  to  solicit 
that  dealer  for  a  small  contribution  toward  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  another  horse.  Barnum  was 
not  in,  but  the  unfortunate  citizen  so  vividly 
described  the  extent  of  his  loss,  that  Al  Scott,  the 
clerk,  commenced  to  cry,  and  finally  contributed  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  to  the  general  fund.  This  so 
touched  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  man  that, 
despite  his  afflictions,  he  ordered  soda  water  for 
himself  and  son,  and  paid  for  it  out  of  the  quarter. 
Some  men  would  have  gone  to  another  store  with 
their  trade. 

An  excellent  but  rather  unsophisticated  agricul- 
turist made  a  thorough  search  of  the  Danbury 
stores,  Monday,  in  quest  of  false  hair-pins. 
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One  of  the  Danbury  voters  was  unable  to  attend 
the  polls,  Monday,  but  sent  his  vote  up  by  a 
neighbor's  little  girl.  He  was  very  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  was  not  received.  He  told  the 
little  girl  that  it  was  quite  evident  the  traditions  of 
our  fathers  were  being  forgotten,  and  that  the 
country  was  going  to  the  devil  with  unreasonable 
velocity. 

Very  singular  and  astonishing  are  the  perform- 
ances at  the  breakfast  table  these  mornings. 
The  child  becomes  blind  and  stricken  with  terror, 
and  rolls  from  the  chair,  and  goes  burrowing  into 
the  carpet.  Scalding  tears  run  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  mother,  while  the  father  throws  his  arms 
about  his  head,  or  presses  them  down  tightly  upon 
it.  But  horse-radish  is  healthful,  they  say. 

Another  match  broken  up.  This  was  between 
a  clerk  in  a  well-known  dry  goods  store  and  a 
young  lady  on  Essex  Street.  It  was  so  warm  on 
Friday  evening  that  she  had  the  parlor  window 
up,  and  he  stood  on  the  lawn,  and  they  were 
cooing  to  each  other,  and  he  was  just  reaching  up 
for  another  kiss,  when  the  sash  came  down  like  a 
flash,  and  knocked  off  the  peak  of  his  nose  and 
scalped  his  chin,  and  he  hopped  around  so  madly, 
and  howled  so  dreadfully,  that  the  old  gentleman 
thought  he  was  drunk,  and  had  him  kicked  out  of 
the  yard  with  a  great  deal  of  ostentation.  Monday 
morning  he  went  West. 

It  is  unsafe  to  eat  between  meals.  A  horse  on 
White  Street,  Monday,  partook  of  a  buffalo-robe 
in  a  neighboring  sleigh,  and  had  it  suffered  one- 
half  the  distress  of  conscience  it  did  of  stomach, 
it  would  have  blown  out  its  brains  with  a  bow  ?nd 
arrow, 
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If  a  new  clothing  store  doesn't  soon  make  its 
appearance  we  fear  some  of  our  citizens  will 
become  naked. 


IS  TOBACCO  INJURIOUS? 

A  Mr.  Trask  wants  to  stop  the  use  of  tobacco. 
He  is  trying  to  do  it  by  writing  tracts.  The 
experiment  is  harmless,  without  doubt,  but  we 
can  tell  Mr.  Trask  on  the  start  that  he  ma}-  write 
tracts  till  doomsday,  but  without  a  brave  exercise 
of  the  will  he  can  accomplish  nothing.  Let  him 
firmly  resolve  that  he  will  never  touch  the  vile 
stuff  again,  and  two-thirds  of  the  cure  is  made. 

The  terrible  inroad  tobacco  is  making  upon  the 
human  system  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident. 
In  a  recent  article,  a  most  graphic  article  it  was, 
the  writer  tells  of  a  young  man  who  commenced 
to  smoke,  against  the  strong  opposition  of  his 
friends,  and  in  less  than  two  years  he  was  dead. 
This  is  sad,  but  not  uncommon.  We  have  noticed 
many  similar  instances.  It  is  rarely  a  man  lives 
three  years  after  acquiring  the  habit  of  smoking, 
unless  he  should  happen  to  forget  when  the  three 
years  are  up.  They  go  suddenly  when  they  do  go. 
\Yc  have  seen  a  thousand  men  drop  at  once,  and 
never  breathe  again.  Their  friends  felt  terribly 
about  it,  as  they  mostly  fell  on  their  cigar  pockets, 
and  smashed  the  contents.  Any  conductor  of  a 
train  that  includes  a  smoking  car  can  tell  you  all 
about  it.  He  is  a  good  share  of  the  time  receiving 
the  last  messages  of  dying  men  and  trying  on 
their  boots. 

A  man  who  applied  to  one  of  our  citizens  for 
help  for  his  destitute  children,  being  asked  what 
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he  needed,  said  he  was  not  particular.     "  If  he 
couldn't  get  bread  he  would  take  tobacco." 


"SIGHTS  AND  SCENES  IN  DANBURY." — "PEARLS." 
— "  CHARACTERISTIC   INCIDENTS." 

Owen  Burgess,  of  Danbury,  is  in  the  Bridgeport 
jail.  A  nice  man,  he  is.  Here  Danbury  has  gone 
to  work  at  great  expense  to  build  a  handsome 
brick  jail,  with  hot  and  cold  water  and  gas,  and 
put  a  pinnacle  and  French  roof  on  it,  and  done 
everything  possible  to  furnish  it  with  the  comforts 
of  a  home,  and  this  Burgess,  this  man  who  pretends 
to  be  a  Danburian  and  have  the  interest  of  his 
town  at  heart,  goes  off  twenty  miles  to  patronize 
a  rival  institution.  That's  a  brilliant  way  to 
encourage  home  industry,  that  is  ! 

A  Balmforth-Avenue  man  was  observed  going 
up  home  this  morning  with  a  gun  that  will  carry 
at  least  an  ounce  ball.  As  he  lives  next  door  to  a 
young  man  who  is  learning  to  play  Rory  O'More 
on  a  pair  of  cymbals,  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
print  an  extra  number  of  copies  of  our  next  issue. 
Orders  left  at  the  news  stands  or  this  office  will  be 
attended  to. 

A  demure-looking  chap  hailed  a  charcoal  pedler 
this  morning  with  the  query,  "  Have  you  got  char- 
coal in  your  wagon  ?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  expec- 
tant driver,  stopping  his  horses.  "  That's  right," 
observed  the  demure  chap  with  an  approving  nod  ; 
"always  tell  the  truth,  and  people  will  respect 
you."  And  he  hurried  on,  much  to  the  regret  of 
the  pedler,  who  was  getting  out  of  the  wagon  to 
look  for  a  brick. 
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A  man  who  slipped  in  front  of  the  depot  this 
noon,  and  sat  down  so  heavily  as  to  start  his 
scalp,  explained  on  rising  that  he  could  fall 
harder  than  that  if  he  had  a  mind  to.  But  as 
his  breath  smelled  strongly  of  liquor,  nobody 
placed  any  credence  in  the  assertion. 

We  don't  like  to  have  people  copy  jokes  from 
the  papers  and  send  them  to  us  as  their  own. 
A  man  who  will  do  this,  will  put  cayenne  pepper 
in  his  grandmother's  snuff,  did  he  ever  hear  of 
anyone  else  doing  it,  and  borrow  both  the  pepper 
and  the  grandmother  to  do  it  with. 

One  of  our  best  students  of  physiology  writes 
against  the  practice  of  doing  night  work,  and 
claims  that  the  man  who  works  in  the  morning 
and  devotes  the  balance  of  the  day  to  recrea- 
tion will  accomplish  more  than  he  who  works 
late  into  the  night,  and  will  do  it  better.  People 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  in  their 
kindlings  after  dark,  with  a  leaky  lantern  and 
a  borrowed  axe,  will  find  the  experiment  worth 
making. 

A  Danbury  lady  recently  visiting  Wcthcrsficld, 
asked  one  of  the  attendants  why  the  prisoners 
received  such  coarse  fare.  He  told  her  it 
to  keep  their  blood  from  becoming  impure.  Ami 
when  she  asked  him  what  they  would  do  if 
their  blood  was  impure,  he  readily  responded, 
"Break  out." 

A  guest  at  a  River-Street  party,  Monday 
evening,  lost  one  of  his  eyes  while  playing 
Copenhagen.  It  rolled  under  the  bureau,  and 
couldn't  be  found, 
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A  tramp  who  came  out  of  a  house  on  West 
Street  by  the  air-line  passage,  was  heard  to 
observe  that  that  was  the  most  satisfactory 
kick  he  had  received  in  years.  It  reminded  him 
of  home. 

A  man  named  Burns,  living  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town,  narrowly  escaped  strangulation 
from  a  fish  bone,  which  lodged  in  his  throat, 
Tuesday.  He  moved  into  town  only  a  few  weeks 
before,  and  naturally  feels  much  embarrassed  over 
his  awkwardness. 

A  Sharon  man  stole  a  peck  of  dahlia  roots 
under  the  impression  that  they  were  sweet  pota- 
toes. He  feels  the  deception  keenly. 

A  prominent  badge  of  American  citizenship 
appears  to  be  a  soiled  shirt  front  with  gold  studs. 

A  young  man  who  went  West  from  Danbury, 
a  few  months  ago,  has  sent  only  one  letter  home. 
It  came  Friday.  It  said, — "  Send  me  a  wig'.' 
And  his  fond  parents  don't  know  whether  he  is 
scalped  or  married. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  nine-verse  poem  on  a 
faded  rose.  What  superficial  people  these  poets 
are.  Here  is  a  long  mess  of  stuff  commemorating 
an  event  that  is  of  daily  occurrence  and  of  but 
precious  little  consequence.  Bnt  if  a  respectable 
citizen,  one  whom  the  community  delights  to 
honor,  has  a  tumor  taken  from  his  back,  or  swal- 
lows a  button  with  a  brass  eye  to  it,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  something  that  affects  everybody, 
and  is  of  the  nature  of  a  tragedy,  not  a  single, 
solitary  poet  would  trouble  himself  to  write  a 
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line  about  it ;  he  would  not  breathe  out  his 
soul  through  a  single  verse.  But  he  can  rhapso- 
dize all  night  over  a  little  decayed  vegetation. 
We  are  out  of  all  patience  with  such  people. 

An  anxious  gentleman,  bargaining  for  a  rent 
from  old  ^McMasters,  Monday,  asked  him  if  the 
house  was  cold.  "  Well,"  said  the  old  gentleman 
cautiously,  "I  can't  say  as  to  that  ;  it  stands  out 
doors." 

"  I  could  kill  you  for  two  cents,"  said  an  en- 
raged individual  to  a  neighbor,  Friday.  "  Great 
Heavens  !  can  it  be  possible  ? "  cried  the  neigh- 
bor. "  I  knew  you  were  avaricious,  but  I  could 
not  think  you  would  stain  your  hands  with  blood, 
and  your  soul  with  the  awful  crime  of  murder 
for  such  a  paltry  sum.  It  is  terrible."  The  en- 
raged individual  stared  quite  hard  for  a  minute, 
and  then  withdrew,  perfectly  disgusted. 

A  rural  gentleman  standing  over  a  register  in 
one  of  our  stores  attracted  general  attention  to 
himself  by  observing  to  his  wife,  "  Mariar,  I  guess 
I'm  goin'  to  have  a  fever,  I  feel  such  hot  streaks 
a  runnin'  up  my  legs." 

The  Housatonic  train  which  leaves  Bridgeport 
at  five-fifteen,  was  two  and  a  half  hours  behind 
time  on  arriving  at  the  Junction  on  Saturday 
evening,  owing  to  the  locomotive  slipping  an 
eccentric  at  Newtown  and  Hawleyville.  There 
were  some  seventy  or  eighty  passengers  on  the 
train,  and  as  none  of  them  knew  what  an  eccentr 
was,  their  suffering  can  better  be  imagined  the 
described. 

Looking  over  an  old  ledger  we  see  a  long  arr 
of  names  of  former  subscribers  who  are  indcbtc 
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to  us.  Some  of  them  have  moved  away,  and  are 
lost  to  sight,  although  to  memory  dear.  Others 
are  carrying  the  contribution  boxes  in  our  most 
respectable  churches,  and  others  again  have  died, 
and  are  now  angels  in  heaven,  but  they  owe  us 
just  the  same. 

An  absent-minded  resident  of  Wooster  Street 
shut  down  a  window  Monday  and  forgot  to  draw 
in  his  head.  He  was  calling  for  Helen  Blazes  when 
discovered. 

A  Liberty-Street  man  makes  complaint  to  the 
police  of  his  wife,  who  eats  dry  cake  in  bed.  If 
the  police  won't  help  him,  he  is  going  to  get  a 
suit  of  underclothes  made  of  sheet  iron  and  wear 
them  nights. 

We  are  pained  to  notice  that  papers  taking 
our  items  and  appropriating  them  as  their  own, 
seek  to  palliate  the  theft  by  publishing  a  column 
of  religious  miscellany.  This  may  look  well 
enough  in  the  eyes  of  heaven,  but  it  doesn't 
satisfy  us. 

A  young  man  becoming  a  little  dissatisfied  with 
the  coquettish  actions  of  his  young  lady  while  she 
was  shopping  on  Saturday,  retired  to  another  part 
of  the  store,  and  resting  his  elbow  on  the  dummy 
figure  of  a  woman,  gave  himself  up  to  gloomy 
reflection,  from  which  he  was  rudely  aroused 
by  a  sharp  push,  while  the  dummy  received  a 
vigorous  slap  over  the  head  from  an  indignant 
lady's  parasol.  There  is  hardly  enough  of  the 
English  language  to  do  justice  to  the  scene  that 
followed. 
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A  Slawson  man  created  a  temporary  corner  in 
life  insurance  agents  on  Saturday  by  falling  off 
his  roof  upon  three  of  them. 

The  authorities  contemplating  putting  up  a  new 
lamp  post,  Mr.  Echbert,  of  West  Street,  is  pre- 
paring to  move  out  of  town.  He  says  he  ain't 
going  to  be  eaten  up  by  taxes. 

A  man  weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds  visited  one  of  our  photographic  galleries, 
Monday,  to  get  a  shadow  picture. 

An  Elm-Street  boy  smoked  his  first  pipe  on 
Saturday  and  came  home  very  sick.  He  didn't 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  but  his 
mother  did.  She  gave  him  two  quarts  of  bone- 
set  tea  and  put  a  quarter-yard  of  plaster  on  his 
breast,  and  some  mustard  drafts  on  his  feet.  Then 
she  put  him  to  bed,  and  darkened  the  room,  and 
fed  him  on  a  new  kind  of  balsam  till  Monday 
morning,  when  she  allowed  she  had  got  the  best 
of  that  typhus  attack. 

A  Danbury  lady  describes  a  blunderer  as  a  man 
who  starts  a  meat  market  in  Lent. 

An  aged  and  highly-respected  citizen  on  Main 
Street  was  very  much  interested  in  a  picture  of 
what  he  thought  was  a  new  kind  of  stone  bruise, 
and  expatiated  to  some  length  on  the  progress  of 
medical  science  at  this  day,  before  he  discovered 
that  the  engraving  was  a  draft  of  a  fashionable 
sleeve  trimming  for  ladies.  Then  he  laid  down 
the  book  and  swore. 

A  Boston  man  who  has  been  visiting  in  Dan- 
bury,  did  not  enjoy  his  visit  owing  to  home-sick- 
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ness.  Sunday  he  was  discovered  walking  around 
the  race  course,  and  appeared  to  be  very  happy 
and  animated.  "Ah!"  said  he,  "this  is  some- 
thing like." 

A  gentleman  with  one  leg  broken  in  four  places, 
three  fractured  ribs,  and  a  hand  with  no  two  fin- 
gers pointing  in  one  direction,  was  in  Danbury, 
Friday,  making  arrangements  for  organizing  a 
base-ball  club. 

There  was  a  terrific  thunder-storm  last  night, 
and  in  the  mail  this  noon  there  were  letters  from 
nine  different  lightning-rod  men,  inquiring  if  there 
was  any  kind  of  an  opening  here  for  them.  We 
don't  doubt  but  that  an  opening  could  be  made 
for  them  if  they  were  here,  as  the  frost  is  not 
deep. 

When  we  were  a  boy  our  idea  of  an  employer 
was  a  man  who  sat  down  while  other  men  did  his 
work.  Our  idea  now  is  a  man  who  does  two  days' 
work  in  one,  and  collects  the  pay  for  a  half  dozen 
eager  employees  from  a  hundred  or  more  indifferent 
employers. 

The  sleighing  is  so  poor  in  this  neighborhood 
that  some  of  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  use  three 
or  four  sleighs  when  one  used  to  do. 

The  statesman  is  he  who  thinks  of  the  ashes  just 
as  he  is  going  to  church. 

And  of  blacking  his  boots  after  he  is  dressed. 

And  of  the  absent  button  after  he  has  the  shirt 
on. 

And  of  the  cars  after  they  are  gone. 

And  of  that  little  bill  after  he  has  paid  out  his 
loney. 

And  of  his  wife  after  himself. 
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The  Modocs  have  made  another  raid  on  our 
people,  and  murdered  them.  If  ever  our  govern- 
ment gets  hold  of  these  savages,  gets  them  right 
where  they  cannot  escape,  gets  them  wholly  into 
its  clutches,  some  contractor  will  make  money. 

We  see  by  the  papers  that  one  Bernard  Lynch, 
who  disappeared  from  New  Haven,  some  months 
ago,  has  been  found.  He  was  wandering  about 
the  country  in  a  demented  condition,  and  under 
the  impression  that  some  one  was  "  lying  in  wait" 
for  him.  This  is  probably  a  mis-print.  Lying 
in  weight  is  what  is  meant,  undoubtedly,  and  we 
think  that  the  coal  dealers  of  New  Haven  should 
be  arrested. 

The  School  Visitors,  Messrs.  Hodge  and  Pond, 
were  at  the  South-Centre  School  the  other  day, 
examining  scholars  for  the  High  School.  Mr. 
Pond,  who  is  a  remarkably  grave  and  serious- 
appearing  person,  had  charge  of  the  grammar 
branch,  and  gave  a  bright-looking  boy  this  sentence 
to  correct :  "  Between  you  and  I  this  is  good 
butter."  The  boy  shortly  returned  the  slip  thus 
marked  :  "  Incorrect ;  the  lamp-post  is  omitted." 

The  press  and  the  pulpit  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  a  man  in  dove-colored  pants  and  patent- 
leather  boots  is  not  a  fit  person  to  adjust  a  tub  for 
catching  rain  water. 

A  North-Street  woman  is  happy.     Two  of 
children  have  jaundice,  one  is   teething,  ano 
has  about  seventy-five  feet  of  tape-worm  concert 
about  him,  and  her  husband  has  just  bought  a  pi 
of  land  in  the  suburbs  that  contains  nine  ditTcre 
kinds  of  medicinal  roots  and  plants. 
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We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  women  are 
going  for  the  polls  in  dead  earnest,  from  the  fact 
that,  of  nine  married  men  talking  politics  in  a 
Danbury  grocery,  Saturday  evening,  seven  were 
entirely  bald. 

A  West-Street  lady  found  several  choice  apples 
sadly  mutilated  the  other  morning.  It  was  evident 
that  a  little  mouth  had  run  against  them,  probably 
in  the  dark,  and  she  took  her  little  girl  to  task 
about  it,  but  the  child  denied  any  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  accident.  "  Perhaps,  mamma,"  said 
she  slowly,  "  they  may  have  been  frost  bitten,  it 
was  so  cold  last  night."  The  mother  retreated. 

A  young  lady  writes  to  learn  why  we  do  not 
have  a  department  for  "  answers  to  correspondents." 
The  reason  is  simple.  We  once  announced  we 
would  gladly  receive  questions  on  various  topics 
and  endeavor  to  answer  them  satisfactorily.  The 
first  inquiry  received  was  in  relation  to  a  little 
amount  we  owed  the  writer.  We  think  it  was 
eight  dollars.  We  borrowed  the  money  and  re- 
turned a  satisfactory  answer,  but  it  put  back  our 
business  full  a  year.  The  young  lady  thinks  such 
a  department  would  be  very  lively.  We  found  it  so. 

A  Nelson-Street  girl  is  just  as  accomplished  on 
the  piano  as  her  mother  is  at  the  wash-tub,  but  the 
latter  boasts  that  she  can  renovate  three  shirts 
while  the  former  is  going  once  through  Beethoven's 
immortal  symphony. 

A  Mill-Plain  woman  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  funeral  of  her  sister  by  the  non-arrival 
in  time  of  a  lace  handkerchief  from  New  York. 
The  brutality  of  the  express  company  is  severely 
commented  upon  by  the  neighbors. 
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A  lady  living  on  Spring  Street  lost  a  valuable 
breast  pin,  Saturday  evening,  and  although  she 
searched  actively  for  it,  felt  obliged  to  give  it  up  as 
lost.  But  her  husband  knew  it  would  turn  up  some 
time,  and  was  shortly  after  rewarded  for  his  faith 
by  stepping  on  it  in  his  stocking  feet.  The  pin 
itself  was  bent  somewhat  in  drawing  it  out,  but 
the  ornament  was  not  damaged. 

It  didn't  look  favorable  for  washing  on  Monday 
morning,  and  the  Danbury  woman  was  not  disposed 
to  be  sociable ;  but  when  she  went  to  the  pipe  and 
found  the  water  cut  off,  she  danced  around  as  if 
charged  with  electricity,  and  worked  her  fingers  in 
a  way  that  was  unpleasantly  suggestive.  We  didn't 
see  but  one  water  commissioner,  Monday,  and  he 
was  getting  out  of  town  at  a  speed  that  must  have 
filled  him  with  comfort  and  confidence. 

Mr.  O'Clarence,  of  North  Street,  while  engaged 
in  darting  out  of  his  house  in  pursuit  of  a  dog  and 
a  piece  of  freshly-boiled  corned  beef  which  the 
dog  had  mysteriously  got  fastened  to,  lost  his 
footing  on  the  stoop,  and  sat  down  with  awful 
velocity  on  the  scraper.  Then  he  rolled  over  on 
the  snow,  and  kicked  his  legs  out  straight,  and 
reached  out  in  the  air  for  a  mouthful,  and  looked 
as  if  he  wanted  to  say  something,  but  couldn't 
think  what  it  was.  And  there  he  lay  until  the 
neighbors  picked  him  up  and  carried  him  into  the 
house.  And  every  few  hours  he  takes  an  emetic  to 
bring  up  that  scraper,  for  he  knows  it  is  in  him 
somewhere.  The  next  Lent  will  be  more  strictly 
observed  by  one  family  on  North  Street. 

A  West-Street  man  says  the  longest  funeral  lie 
ever  heard  of  took  place  a  week  ago.  His  hired 
girl  went  to  it  and  hasn't  got  back  yet. 
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The  spring  styles  of  bonnet  are  certainly  superb. 
The  ladies  are  showing  increased  excellence  of 
taste,  and  they  are  to  be  commended.  The  latest 
bonnet  is  a  trifle  higher  than  freights  on  our  rail- 
road, and  as  graceful  in  proportion. 

The  worst  shocked  man  we  have  seen  in  some- 
time was  a  citizen  who  made  the  discovery,  Friday, 
that  the  neighbor  from  whom  he  had  borrowed  a 
paper  for  the  past  four  years,  had  not  paid  for  it. 
He  learned  the  facts  from  the  agent  of  the  pub- 
lisher, and  he  was  grieved.  He  was  also  indignant. 
He  said  to  us,  "  To  think  that  I  should  have  been 
so  imposed  upon  at  my  time  of  life.  I  tell  you, 
a  man  don't  know  who  to  trust  in  these  times. 
The  world  is  full  of  corruption,  and  deceit,  and 
deviltry — chock  full  of  it." 

The  scientific  men  are  trying  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  vaccination.  They  would  save  considerable 
time  and  wear  of  the  mental  forces  by  pitching 
pennies  for  fifteen  minutes  in  front  of  a  house 
adorned  with  a  red  flag. 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  the  Westing  House  to 
George  Francis  Train,  as  a  final  test. 

A  wise  Providence  has  so  decreed  it  that  only 
poor  papers  send  their  mutilated  copies  in  ex- 
change. 

A  telescope  has  been  erected  which  brings  the 
moon  within  eighty  miles  of  the  earth.  The 
people  up  in  Goschen,  who  manufacture  cheese  for 
a  living,  are  properly  alarmed  at  this,  and  have 
called  a  town  meeting. 

Desirable  first-floor  tenements  are  prominently 
scarce  in  Danbury  and  real  estate  is  held  at  high 
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prices.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  owners 
occupy  their  leisure  time  in  rainy  weather  in 
adding  to  the  price.  We  hope  it  will  clear  off 
soon. 

Esther  writes  from  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  that 
there  is  a  gentleman  there  who  wants  to  borrow  a 
left-handed  monkey-wrench.  Wouldn't  a  cross- 
eyed potato  do  him. 

They  tell  of  a  man  in  Michigan  who  paid  all 
his  debts  to  the  utmost  farthing,  and  then  went 
and  hung  himself.  We  are  iaclined  to  think  that 
there  are  men  in  Danbury  who,  if  they  paid  their 
debts  to  the  last  farthing,  would  unavoidably  sus- 
pend. The  danger  is  not  imminent,  however. 

A  boy  of  tender  years,  whose  parents  live  on 
Rabbit  Hill,  returned  Saturday  night  from  a  visit 
to  his  uncle's  in  the  country,  and  Sunday  morning 
got  an  auger  and  perforated  his  father's  choice' 
peach  tree,  and  set  out  a  pail  for  the  sap.  When 
the  old  gentleman  discovered  the  preparations  for 
the  coming  sugar  season,  he  instituted  an  investi- 
gation, and  the  little  boy  remembering  Washing- 
ton went  up  in  the  garret,  and  hid  behind  a  barrel. 
It  will  be  some  weeks  before  he  will  be  able  to 
hide  behind  a  barrel  again. 

A  conscientious  employee  in  one  of  our  factories 
refuses  to  take  his  back  pay,  and  wishes  us  to 
announce  his  name  in  The  News. 


MARRIED    PEOPLK. 

The  wife  of  a  roofer  being  asked  if  she  was  not 

afraid  to  have  her  husband  exposed  to  such  dan- 
ger, trustfully  replied, — "  O,  he's  insured." 
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On  a  tombstone  in  a  neighboring  cemetery  is 
the  following  affecting  inscription, — "  Sacred  to 
the  memory  of  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  Mary," 
and  just  below,  "  Ditto,  Jane." 

The  dearest  object  to  a  married  man  should  be 
his  wife,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  her  clothes. 

A  Main-Street  woman  doesn't  have  any  trouble 
with  her  husband.  When  he  gets  on  a  tantrum, 
and  she  wants  to  be  rid  of  him  so  to  have  the 
house  to  herself,  she  merely  observes  that  there 
are  a  few  skeins  of  yarn  to  hold,  and  steps  out  of 
the  room  to  get  them.  Long  before  she  returns 
the  frightened  victim  is  fleeing  up  the  street. 

A  man  came  into  the  office  Saturday  to  have 
cards  printed  for  a  lady.  He  said  her  name  was 
Mrs.  Carrol.  "What's  her  other  name?"  in- 
quired the  typo.  "  She  hasn't  got  any  other," 
explained  the  agent ;  "  her  husband's  run  away 
an'  left  her." 

A  country  minister  of  "  limited  capacity,"  re- 
cently married  for  a  second  wife  a  lady  of  some 
property.  Being  an  ardent  servant  of  Mammon, 
a  former  neighbor  asked  him  if  he  did  not  do 
well  by  the  second  marriage.  "  O,  yes,  indeed," 
he  said  with  animation.  And  then,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  reverent  awe  stole  into  his  face,  he  added, 
"  And  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  clothes  of  my 
wife's  first  husband  just  fit  me." 

A  Brookfield  man  writes  for  the  best  way  to 
manage  a  bull.  If  our  Brookfield  friend  has  got  a 
bull  on  his  premises,  and  the  bull  is  well,  he  don't 
want  to  manage  it.  All  he  has  got  to  do  is  to  get 
a  few  things  hastily  together,  mortgage  his  place 
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and  steer  straight  for  the  West.  He  might  as  well 
try  to  ward  off  a  streak  of  lightning  with  a  fifty- 
cent  paint  brush  as  to  manage  a  bull. 

A  rusty-looking  agriculturist  came  into  the 
office,  Friday,  and  after  looking  around  earnestly 
enough  to  elicit  an  inquiry  as  to  his  business,  said, 
"  It  wasn't  nothin'  much  ;  but  he  had  left  a  big 
cucumber  here  in  the  fall  for  a  notice,  and  thought 
as  how  he  was  in  town  he  might  run  in  and  get  it, 
if  we  was  through  with  it." 

A  writer  for  an  agricultural  journal  suggests 
hens  in  the  place  of  dogs  for  families.  There  is 
not  a  tramp  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  would 
like  to  hear  a  hen  bark. 

In  taking  up  fence  posts  at  this  time  in  the  year 
great  care  should  be  used  not  to  disturb  the  earth 
about  the  roots.  A  party  of  scientific  gentlemen 
intensely  engaged  in  geological  investigations  in 
Mill  Plain,  Saturday,  were  somewhat  disheartened 
by  a  passing  farmer  who  ironically  observed  : 
"  Derned  sight  of  good  looking  for  horse-radish 
there." 

The  boys  can  always  tell  a  farmer  who  works 
according  to  books.  He  always  plants  his  musk 
melons  near  the  fence. 


ELDERLY   PECULIARITIES. 

It  is  announced  that  there  is  a  mile  of  railroad 
in  Iowa  for  every  three  hundred  and  seventy  inha- 
bitants. We  don't  know  how  true  this  is,  but 
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there  is  an  aged  lady  in  this  town  who  has  called 
to  see  us  about  it.  She  has  two  sons  in  Iowa, 
and  is  consequently  very  much  interested  in  the 
matter. 

An  old  lady  says  she  hears  quite  frequently  of 
civil  engineers,  and  wonders  if  there  is  no  one  to 
say  a  good  word  for  conductors. 

A  silk  lady  owned  by  an  elderly  Danbury  quilt, 
is  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  contains  two 
thousand  pieces,  over  one  hundred  thousand  stitches, 
and  an  innumerable  caravan  of  bed-bugs. 

A  landlady  who  rejoiced  to  find  she  could  rent 
her  upper  rooms  to  a  couple  without  children,  writes 
to  learn  how  long  it  requires  for  a  middle-aged  man 
to  become  an  accomplished  clog-dancer. 

An  old  lady  describes  a  genius  as  "  a  man  what 
knows  more'n  he  can  find  out,  and  spills  vittels  on 
his  clothes." 

Playing  games  on  the  aged  is  not  always  pro- 
ductive of  flattering  results.  An  old  gentleman 
who  frequently  comes  in  when  we  are  busy  to  talk 
about  theology  and  the  planets,  made  his  appear- 
ance yesterday,  when  assuming  our  blandest  smile, 
we  passed  him  a  copy  of  the  last  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  very 
much  pleased  with  it.  He  looked  it  all  over,  and 
then  turning  to  the  beginning,  commenced  to  read 
it,  read  it  aloud,  and  we  hope  to  be  nominated  for 
office,  if  he  didn't  go  clear  through  the  volume, 
carefully  and  intelligently  spelling  the  long  words, 
and  sitting  between  us  and  the  door  all  the  time.  It 
sapped  the  levity  out  of  us. 
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An  elderly  person  from  Sherman  came  into 
town  to  get  photographed,  Saturday.  He  was  a 
portly  gentleman,  with  a  nose  that  was  not  unlike 
a  thimble  covered  with  liver.  He  had  on  a  half 
dozen  coats  and  two  or  three  tippets,  and  looked 
as  solemn  and  depressed  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
cut  open  and  lined  with  zinc.  The  operator 
wanted  him  to  remove  some  of  the  surplus  cloth- 
ing, but  he  wouldn't  do  it,  and  persisted  in  being 
reproduced  just  as  he  was.  The  picture  he  took 
home  with  him  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  a  casual 
observer  to  represent  a  railroad  water  tank  in  a 
tight  overcoat. 

As  the  four-thirty  train  from  New  York  reached 
Stamford,  Wednesday,  an  antique-looking  dame 
thrust  her  head  out  of  the  window  opposite  the 
refreshment  room  door,  and  briefly  shouted, 
"  Sonny  !"  A  bright-looking  boy  came  up  to  the 
window.  "  Little  boy,"  said  she,  "  have  you  a 
mother?"  "Yes,  mam."  "Do  you  love  her?" 
"Yes,  mam."  "Do  you  go  to  school?"  "Yes, 
mam."  "And  are  you  faithful  to  your  studies  ?" 
"  Yes,  mam."  "  Do  you  say  your  prayers  every 
night?"  "Yes,  mam."  "Can  I  trust  you  to  do 
an  errand  for  me?"  "Yes,  mam."  "I  think  I 
can,  too,"  said  the  lady,  looking  steadily  down  on 
the  manly  face.  "  Here  is  five  cents  to  get  me  an 
apple.  Remember,  God  sees  you." 

Some  vicious  scamp  interpolated  a  dozen  sugar- 
coated  pills  in  the  confectionary  at  a  party  last 
night.  One  gentleman,  an  elderly  person,  who 
had  been  noticeably  merry  through  the  evening, 
accidentally  got  hold  of  three  of  them  before  dis- 
covering the  appalling  nature  of  the  trick.  It 
destroyed  all  his  elasticity  and  broke  up  the  party, 
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although  several  of  the  neighbors  promptly  volun- 
teered the  use  of  their  fences  to  lean  over. 

Two  single  ladies  of  an  uncertain  age  named  Hill 
attended  a  party  New  Year's  night.  During  the 
evening  a  good-natured  individual  perpetrated  a 
witticism  which  created  considerable  amusement,  as 
it  had  done  often  before.  Whereupon  a  wretched 
man  in  the  company  unguardedly  shouted,  "  Cheese 
it,  Tompkins,  that  joke  was  born  before  you  were. 
It  is  older  than  the  hills."  The  Hills  immediately 
inquired  for  their  things. 

Old  Blossom  was  coming  freshly  and  steadily 
out  of  a  "  tare  "  the  other  day,  when  a  kind-hearted 
lady  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Blossom,  have  you  no 
scruples  ?"  "None,  mum,"  said  Blossom.  "None 
at  all,  Mr.  Blossom  ?"  she  again  inquired.  "  Indeed 
I  hain't,"  persisted  Blossom,  with  winning  confi- 
dence. "  I  am  sure  you  have,"  she  said.  "  Well, 
I  ain't,"  replied  Blossom  sullenly;  "if  you  don't 
believe  it,  search  me  ?" 

A  Nelson-Street  dame  ordered  a  bustle  at  one 
of  our  stores,  Saturday.  In  the  evening  a  clerk 
was  sent  to  the  house  with  it.  Her  husband 
appeared  at  the  door  and  asked  his  errand.  "  I 
have  got  an  attachment  for  your  wife,"  said  the 
polite  youth.  This  was  all  he  said  that  was  intel- 
ligible. But  he  is  going  to  learn  a  trade,  now,  as 
clerking  is  so  effeminate. 

An  old  lady  who  heard  that  a  young  friend  had 
lost  a  place  by  misdemeanor,  uncharitably  observed 
that  "  there  was  allers  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of 
it." 
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THE  DANBURY  MAN. — THE  STERNER  SEX.— 
WOMEN'S  LORDS. 

As  the  early  morning  train  down  this  morning 
drew  up  at  the  first  station,  a  pleasant-looking 
gentleman  stepped  out  on  the  platform,  and  inhal- 
ing the  fresh  air,  enthusiastically  observed  to  the 
brakeman,  "Isn't  this  invigorating?"  "  No,  sir,  it 
is  Bethel,"  said  the  conscientious  employee.  The 
pleasant-looking  gentleman  retired. 

One  of  the  young  men  belonging  to  a  choir 
here  had  his  hair  cut  by  a  generous  barber,  Satur- 
day. Sunday  he  sang  for  a  solo,  "  Cover  my  de- 
fenceless head,"  and  blushed  like  a  lobster  while 
doing  it. 

A  disgusted  Danburian  wants  to  know,  if 
woman  was  designed  to  be  the  equal  of  man,  why 
it  is  she  can't  whistle. 

An  old  Danbury  gentleman  used  to  say  that  any 
young  man  with  good  health  and  a  poor  appetite 
could  save  up  money. 

A  Danbury   man's  horror   at   the    prospect  of 
being  crushed  to  death  by  a  team  of  frightened 
horses,   was   terribly  intensified  by  the    refit . 
that  "  he  was  standing  on  the  very  verge  of  eternity 
without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket." 

A  Bethel  man  discovered  that  a  stranger  he 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave  was  not  a  long-lost 
brother,  but  a  party  he  owed  three  dollars  and  a 
half  for  turnips.  The  Bethel  man  retired  in  di\ 

A  West-Street  man,  attracted  by  the  observa- 
tions of  a  cat  on  the  roof  of  his  piazza,  Saturday 
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night,  stepped  quietly  out  there  in  the  darkness 
and  an  under-shirt,  and  levelled  a  vicious  kick  at 
the  animal,  but  missing  the  aim,  lost  his  equilibrium 
and  passed  into  the  yard,  striking  the  earth  with 
the  familiarity  of  an  own  brother. 

A  Danbury  sport  wears  a  ten-cent  silver  piece 
on  his  shirt  bosom,  and  calls  it  a  dime  and  pin, 
which  it  certainly  is. 

An  unpretentious  individual  named  Morey, 
attempted  to  catch  a  young  New  Foundland  dog 
in  his  yard,  Sunday  evening,  but  owing  to  an  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  New  Foundland  itself,  Mr. 
Morey  has  been  obliged  to  hang  up  his  Sunday 
suit  under  ground. 

An  applicant  for  a  pair  of  boots  at  one  of  our 
shoe  stores,  was  asked  what  number  he  wore,  and 
-replied,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  from  his  sur- 
prise, "  Why,  two,  of  course." 

A  correspondent  wants  to  know  why  it  is 
"drowning  men  catch  at  straws."  We  don't  know 
that  they  do.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  gentle- 
men drown,  but  those  of  them  who  had  any  pre- 
ference at  all  seemed  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
a  plank.  We  don't  remember  ever  being  asked 
for  a  straw  by  a  gentleman  who  was  drowning. 
And  it  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  because  we  never 
carry  one  with  us. 

You  are  not  growing  very  old  when  you  involun- 
tarily start  at  a  whistle  out  of  doors. 

A  Franklin-Street- man  heard  a  noise  in  his 
cellar,  Friday  night,  and  getting  quietly  out  of 
bed,  so  not  to  arouse  his  wife,  secured  a  pistol,  and 
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crept  cautiously  out  on  the  roof,  where  he  closed 
the  hatch  after  him,  and  remained  there  until  day- 
light in  comparative  safety. 

An  aged  but  rather  rural  deacon  of  this  town, 
somewhat  astonished  his  family  on  returning  from 
a  recent  visit  to  Bridgeport,  by  disclosing  in  the 
recesses  of  his  capacious  valise  two  valuable 
volumes  in  blue  and  gold,  a  prize  package  contain- 
ing gold  coin,  a  cake  of  fig  paste,  two  pictorial 
papers,  and  a  package  of  ice-cream  candy.  He 
said  a  boy  on  the  cars  gave  him  these  things.  He 
confessed  that  the  boy  was  an  entire  stranger,  but 
fervently  "  hoped  heaven  would  paint  him  a  sky- 
blue  if  he  ever  forgot  the  kindness." 

The  most  faithful  lover  who  has  a  name   and 
being  outside  of  trashy  novels,  lives  in  Danbury. 
The  parents  of  the  young  lady  are  opposed  to  hi.s 
companionship,    but   it   don't    make    him    proud. 
Sometimes  the  old  gentleman    reaches  him  with 
his  boot  before  he  can  get  over  the  fence,  but  the 
young  man  doesn't  lay  up  ill-feelings   on  account 
of  that ;    he   only  smiles  at   the  despoiler  of   his 
pants  when  he  meets  him,  and  calls  it  "  heaping 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head."     Saturday  evenin 
thought  he  would  get  up  a  surprise  for  the 
chap.     He  put  a  paving  stone  in  each  of  hi.s  «. 
tail  pockets,   and  started  for  the  fence  as  usual. 
The  old  gentleman  let  out  for  him  with  inert' 
enthusiasm,  and    caught  him — caught  him  £• 
Then  he  laid  down  on  the  grass  and  said, — "  I  die 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin."     But  the  young  man 
passed   on  without  a  word,  and  smiled  the  ; 
heavenly  smile  of  forgiveness  ever  seen  on   that 
street. 

Sunday  is  beginning  to  be  utilized  in  Danbur 
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\Ye  saw  a  man  on  White- Street,  Sunday  after- 
noon, with  a  healthy  string  of  fish  in  his  hand 
which  he  had  just  taken  from  a  neighboring 
stream.  We  followed  him  some  distance  in  hopes 
:o  see  him  fall  dead,  but  he  didn't  do  it. 

A  gentleman  from  the  Fourth  Ward,  who  de- 
sires his  name  suppressed  on  account  of  respect- 
ible  connections,  was  digging  worms  in  a  meadow 
long  Mill  brook,  Sunday  forenoon,  when  he  was 
uddenly  shot  through  the  air,  and  on  looking 

)und  was  gratified  to  see  that  there  was  a  stream 
>f  water  between  him  and  a  ferocious  bull. 

A  Mill-Plain  man  came  into  Danbury  this 
lorning  with  a  load  of  potatoes,  for  which  he 

sired  to  obtain  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  but  was  not 
)le  to  get  thirty-five  cents.  There  was  not  a  dry 
in  the  load. 


THE   DANBURY   YOUTH. 

One  of  our  urchins  walked  two  miles  yesterday 
pound  an  adversary,  and  after  hanging  around 
house  for  an  opportunity  nearly  two  hours, 
:identally  learned  that  the  victim  was  prostrated 
'.ih  scarlet  fever.     The  velocity  with   which  he 
>t  away  from   the    neighborhood  was   perfectly 
palling. 

It  takes  years  of  careful  training  to  convince  a 
y,  who  is  taken  sick  on  a  Saturday,  that  there  is 
:  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  the  universe. 

Does  anybody  know  who  that  boy  is  who  drives 
>vs  out  on  the  Great  Plain  road.  The  boy  that 
ics  along  about  seven  o'clock  A.  M.,  preceded 
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by  three  cows,  and  a  yell  something  like  this, — 
"  Oh,  OH,  OH!  yewyah  goin'  now?" — the  latter 
interrogation  apparently  addressed  to  some  rela- 
tive about  to  take  the  Shepaug  train  at  Hav. 
ville.     The  only  motive  in  referring  to  the  circum- 
stance is  to  benefit  an  elderly  gentleman  named 
Skoridge,  who  lives  on  the  Great  Plain  road. 
Skoridge  being  very  nervous  is  painfully  startled 
every  morning   by  this  wonderful  cry,  and  cl 
out  in  response  to  the  evident  appeal  of  distv 
only  to  find  that  cow-boy  hurrying  along  in 
exuberance   of    blessed   health.      And    then 
Skoridge  returns   to  his  breakfast,    and  folds 
hands,  and  submissively  murmurs, — "  I'll  bust  tha' 
goslin'  some  mornin',  Sairy  Ann." 

A  West-Street  boy  secreted  a  set  of  jack  stone 
in  his  father's  boot  for  safe  keeping,  and  was  n<~ 
hoisted  into  Paradise  by  that  article. 

A  young  merchant  who  is  trying  to   struggl 
along  in  a  falsely  economical  way,  took  a  class  i 
one  of  our  Sunday  Schools  last  Sabbath.     D. 
the  progress  of  the  lesson  he  asked, — "  What 
solitude  ?  "  and  was  visibly  disturbed  when  a  n 
able   boy  promptly   answered — "  The  store 
don't  advertise !  " 

Danbury  juveniles    are    "keeping   store" 
month.      The   place   of  business    consist 
overturned  box,  and  from  three  to  eight  clerl 
while  the  stock  generally  embraces  two  stk 
candy,  twenty-five  peanuts,  and  an  apple, 
the    proprietor    is    suddenly   called    away  b;> 
exigencies  of  business,  lie  protects  himself 
bankruptcy  by  packing  the  entire  contents 
store  in  his  left  hand  breeches'  pockets. 
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Some  one  has  got  up  a  new  kind  of  toy  pistol 
lat  will  throw  a  sharp  stick  with  violence  enough 
knock  an  eye  out  of  a  person  worth  one  hun- 
:.red  thousand  dollars. 

A  boy  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word 
nateur,  said,  "  It  was  a  man  what  slipped  up, 
id  wasn't  jawed  for  it." 

It  occurred  to  a  Danbury  scholar,  while  writing 
composition,  last  week,  to  make  the  remarkable 
tatement  that  "  an  ox  does  not  taste  as  good  as 
oyster,  but  it  can  run  faster." 

A  little  Danbury  boy  thinks  that  "  household 
ods  "  are  what  his  pa  uses  when  he  puts  up  cur- 
tin  fixtures. 

A  Danbury  boy  is  fitting  himself  for  a  city 
idgeship.  Being  asked  yesterday  why  he  didn't 
:tend  school,  he  answered,  "  Because  the  mud 
as  so  deep."  "  Why,  you  young  scamp,"  said 
ic  aggrieved  parent ;  "  there  is  no  mud  to  be 
;en."  "  I  know  it,"  assented  the  impudent  youth, 
it  is  too  deep  for  detection." 

:  A  scholar  in  one  of  our  schools  being  asked  a 
.thcr  difficult  question,  hammered  at  it  awhile 
ithout  any  success,  and  then  pettishly  inquired, 
Am  I  hot  or  cold  ?  "  A  moment  later  he  was 
aite  hot. 

A  Main-Street  boy,  who  was  told  he  should  try 

cheer  the  aged,  tried    "  three  times  three  and  a 

."    on  his  grandmother,    Christmas  morning, 

|.jid  the  old  lady  was  so  startled  that  she  spilt  a 

iox  full  of  snuff  on  him.       He  looks  upon   the 

.auties  of  nature  with  his  left  eye  now. 


Life  in  Danbury. 

Times  are  rather  dull  in  Danbury.  It  is  no  un- 
usual thing  to  see  five  boys  file  up  to  a  Peruvian 
beer  fountain,  while  the  oldest  calls  for  a  gla 
the  fluid  and  drinks  it  down,  amid  the  subdued 
silence  of  the  four  others,  who  then  patiently  fol- 
low him  out  again.  Fortunate  is  the  boy  who  has 
an  invitation  to  one  of  these  entertainments. 

The  snow-balling  season  has  set  in.     Boy 
put  stones  in  snow-balls  grow  up  to  be  bad  : 
and  finally  die  a  miserable  death  in  the  New  'N 
custom  house. 

In  room  13,  this  morning,  a  scholar  in  the  gram- 
mar class  parsing  the  noun  suffrage,  said  it  was  of 
the  masculine  gender,  because  there  was  no  female 

suffrage. 

A  Danbury  boy  whose  imagination  had  become 
diseased    by  too   close    devotion  to  dime   nc 
started  oft"  yesterday  to  seek  fame  as  a  slayc 
bears  and  Indians.     He  took  all  his  toys,  inch:. 
a  hand  sled  and  a  snare  drum,  bade  his  little 
thers  and  sisters  an  affectionate  farewell,  and 
gone  nearly  two  hours. 

Poor  but  dishonest  young  boys  fasten  wrou 
nails   to  the  end   of  strings,  and   harpoon   s' 
potatoes  and  apples  from  their  abiding  place 
front  of  the  stores.     This  may  be  considered  sport 
but  it  is  the  first  step  in  the  downward  road  t< 
Congress. 

There  were  nine  little  ones.      Eight    of  then 
were  sitting  on  the  ground,  absently  playin 
the   sand,  while   the  ninth    stood    by,   strivii 
placidly  wear  down  a  stick  of  candy,  and  all  tha 
the   eighth  said  was,    "  I  ain't  mad  at  you,  so 
ain't. 
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A  new  boy  at  the  South-Street  school  being 
asked,  if  they  had  family  prayer  at  his  house, 
promptly  answered,  "  No,  but  we  have  got  four 
bay  windows." 

A  lad  in  one  of  our  Sunday  Schools  being 
asked,  why  the  places  of  business  were  closed  on 
the  Sabbath,  unexpectedly  responded,  "  So  to  give 
the  drug  stores  a  chance." 

A  little  girl  appeared  at  a  neighbor's  house  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  said,  "  Ma  says  the  Bowles 
Brothers  have  failed,  and  would  you  lend  her  a  cup 
'  of  saleratus  ? " 

A  boy  named  Kelly  blew  off  a  part  of  a  finger 
with  a  pistol,  one  day  last  week.  A  remarkable 
coincidence  is  the  fact  that  the  pistol  and  the 
finger  went  off  together,  although  not  previously 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

The  father  of  a  boy  whose  veracity  is  not  as 
marked  as  his  back,  asked  the  teacher  why  it 
was  his  son  didn't  have  a  better  acquaintance 
with  figures,  and  was  considerably  electrified 
when  the  teacher  tenderly  observed,  "  I  really 
don't  know,  unless  it  is  because  figures  won't 
lie." 

The  reason  an  urchin  gave  for  being  late  at 
school  Monday,  was,  that  the  boy  in  the  next 
louse  was  going  to  have  a  dressing  down  with  a 
Ded  cord,  and  he  waited  to  hear  him  howl. 

A  miserable  boy  on  Rose  Hill  found  a  Roman 

:andle  in  the  house,  Monday,  and  chalking  it  per- 

cctly   white  succeeded  in   palming  it  off  on  his 

udmother   as  a  genuine  tallow  article.     When 

hat  excellent  lady  came  to  light  it,  the  deception 
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was  soon  apparent,  but  by  retaining  her  presence 
of  mind  she  fell  over  two  chairs  without  seriously 
hurting  herself.  The  author  of  the  mischief  now 
sits  down  with  a  crutch. 

A  little  boy  who  loves  to  pass  his  evenings  ir 
the  stores,  and  listen  to  the  improving  conversation 
of  the  elders  while  helping  himself  to  sugar,  was 
told  last  night  that  hereafter  he  must  stay  at  home. 
"  I  wish  I  was  a  man,"  he  said.  "  And  what 
would  you  do  if  you  were  a  man  ? "  asked  his 
mother.  "  I  would  get  married,  and  then  I  could  | 
go  to  the  stores  every  evening."  A  very  obser-  j 
vant  boy. 


FEMININE    GOSSIP. 

A  Danbury  girl  has  married  a  poet,  and  carries 
her  own  coal. 

The  difference  in  natures  was  well  illustrated  at 
the  depot  this  morning.     Two  sisters  met.     "  0,  i 
my  dear  sister!"  said  one,   exhaustedly,  as  they1 
embraced.     "  You've  been  eating  onions,"  said  the ' 
other,  calmly  and  fearlessly. 

An  anxious  boarding-house  keeper  writes  us  to 
learn  "  if  when  a  woman  has  the  right  to  voh 
can  be  made  to  pay  as  much  board  as  a  man." 

At  the  funeral  of  a  woman  in  this  neighborhc 
one    day   recently,  a   sympathetic   and   admir 
neighbor   volunteered  the   information   that 
patient    resignation    the   corpse   could   dance 
around  any  woman  living." 

There  are  four  hundred  and  fifty  Revolutions 
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.  iJows  left.     Here  is  a  chance  now  for  those  men 
v'ho  pant  for  a  wife  of  the  good  old  days. 

A  very  finely-dressed  lady,  on  whose  face  pow- 
ler  and  \vrinkles  were  desperately  struggling  for 
he  mastery,  got  on  the  train  at  Norwalk,  Satur- 
lay  evening.  The  car  being  crowded,  she  was 
>bliged  to  stand  up.  Seeing  her,  a  young  woman 
n  an  adjoining  seat  rose  and  offered  her  the  place. 
:  But  you  will  have  to  stand,"  said  the  first  lady, 
•dging  toward  the  seat.  "  O,  that's  nothing,"  re- 
)Hed  the  other  ;  "  I  am  young."  The  next  instant 
he  first  lady  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,  and 
lidn't  intimate  to  anybody  to  bring  the  seat  along. 

An  applicant  for  the  position  of  domestic  in  a 
Spring-Street  family  was  last  evening  asked  if  she 
mderstood  how  to  use  kerosene.  Her  reply  ex- 
:eeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  "  Use  it, 
s  it  ?"  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  reproachful  ex- 
planation. "  Give  me  a  can  of  kayrosane,  and  I'd 
liver  ask  for  the  lift  of  a  shavin'."  "  Merciful 
jabriel !"  was  all  the  lady  remarked  as  she  helped 
:he  applicant  out  of  the  gate. 

A  Division-Street  lady  stepped  on  a  black  cat 
•vhile  going  down  the  cellar  stairs,  last  evening,  but 
didn't  allow  the  interruption  to  deter  her  from 
:ontinuing  on  into  the  cellar,  and  over  two  boxes 
ind  a  tub.  We  are  not  cognizant  of  the  fate  of 
:hc  cat,  but  it  would  be  well  perhaps  for  the  lovers 
sausage  to  use  extra  caution  for  a  few  days. 

A  Brookfield  woman  was  completely  unmanned 
by  the  loss  of  her  husband. 

The  mother  of  a  charming  Danbury  girl  would 
not  let  her  marry  a  conductor  because  she  didn't 
want  her  doors  slammed  off. 
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REPLIES  TO  EDITORS  AND  CORRESPONDEN 

The  North  Star,  published  in  Red  Wing,  Min- 
nesota, recommends  that  the  people  of  Danbury 
erect  a  monument  to  the  editor  of  TJie  News. 
Words  fail  to  convey  the  deep  gratitude  we  are 
under  to  the  North  Star  for  its  suggestion,  but  we 
don't  aspire  to  a  monument.  They  are  nice  enough 
in  their  way,  but  we  don't  want  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  using  them. 

Worcester  (Massachusetts)  papers  tell  of  a 
woman  stopping  in  that  city,  not  yet  thirty  years 
old,  who  is  the  mother  of  thirteen  children.  This 
is  not  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  case  of  the 
woman  thirteen  years  old  who  had  thirty  children. 
If  any  one  hears  of  such  a  case  they  will  oblige  by 
sending  us  the  name. 

The  Fitchburg  (Massachusetts)  Sentinel,  an  ex- 
cellent paper,  is  going  to  start  a  daily.  We  are 
glad  of  it.  We  started  a  daily  once.  We  ran  it 
nearly  four  months,  and  then  paused.  Since  then 
we  take  a  lively  interest  in  such  enterprises.  We 
have  no  doubt  the  Sentinel  people  will  make  the 
daily  work,  and  we  are  quite  positive  it  will  make 
them  work.  A  man  who  goes  through  life  without 
having  started  a  daily  paper,  misses  a  rare  and 
valuable  experience.  Falling  down  stairs  with  a 
cook-stove  will  hardly  compensate  him. 

We  regret  very  much  that  we  cannot  accept 
offers  to  go  on  large  papers.  Our  highest  ambi- 
tion has  been  to  be  the  editor-in-chief  of  a  large 
New  York  daily,  and  help  do  up  the  mail.  But 
we  cannot  leave  Danbury.  There  are  ties  that 
bind  us  here.  We  don't  care  to  say  what  these 
ties  are,  but  the  town-clerk  knows  what  they 
are. 
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A  parent  writes  to  us  that  he  is  annoyed  and 
pained  by  his  son  staying  out  nights,  and  asks  us  if 
can  present  a  remedy  for  this  rapidly-growing 
evil.  There  are  several  remedies.  The  boy's  spine 
can  be  broken  with  an  axe,  or  he  can  be  nailed  to 
the  floor  with  a  red  hot  railroad  spike  driven  to  his 
abdomen  ;  but  the  most  effectual  way  is  to  compel 
him  to  wear  patched  clothing. 

Holbrook,  Massachusetts. — The   editor   of  this 
;  paper  does  not  lecture  ;  he  is  married. 

Punch,  a  journal  published  in  London,  is  The 
D anbury  Neivs  of  England. 

* 
*  * 

SOCIAL  LIFE. 

A  young  man  writes  for  the  best  way  to  gain 
entrance  to  our  most  respectable  families.  We 
like  to  see  our  young  people  aim  to  improve  them- 
selves, and  in  no  way  can  they  do  this  as  surely 
as  by  good  books  and  the  society  of  the  refined. 
To  gain  entrance  to  our  best  families,  the  easiest 
and  most  direct  way  would  seem  to  be  by  the 
front  door,  although  our  young  friend  might  tun- 
nel under  the  sidewalk  and  come  up  through  the 
cellar. 

A  New  York  shoddy  lady  is  proud  to  boast  that 
er  daughter  is  at  "a  fashionable  boarding  school." 
A  very  stylish  establishment,  my  dear,  in  Con- 
necticut— Danielbury,   Connecticut."     O,  Christo- 
iher! 

A  rather  prepossessing  young  lady  recently  ex- 
:ited  the  ire  of  a  plain-looking  but  viciously  vain 
lap,  who  declared  he  would  "get  even"  with  her. 
'  O,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,"  said  she.  "  You 

N  2 
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are  not  ?"  he  howled.     "  O,  no,"  added  she  with  a 
seraphic  smile,   "I   ain't  a  crow!"     The  agit 
chap  meandered. 

A  Division-Street  man  who  has  chewed  tobacco 
thirty-eight  years,  has  sworn  off,  and  the  change  in 
him  is  remarkable.  He  has  had  his  chin  sand- 
papered, and  his  teeth  kalsomined,and  his  delighted 
wife  says  it  seems  to  her  as  if  he  had  just  tumbled 
out  of  heaven  and  through  eleven  solid  miles  of  the 
whitest  tea  biscuit. 

The  young  man  of  the  period  is  no  m op- 
pressing to  his  lips  a  lock  of  hair  plucked  from  the 
tresses  of  his  beloved.    He  is  too  afraid  of  the  new 
kinds  of  insects,  small-pox,  and  salt-rheum. 


PECULIAR   LOCAL   MATTKKS. 

Several  months  ago  a  little  boy  named  S< 
became  interested  in  the  children  of  the  Howard 
Mission,  and  determined  to  do  what  he  could  for 
them.  It  is  not  much,  apparently,  a  boy  of  ?! 
years  can  accomplish  in  this  direction,  but  he 
went  to  work  with  a  will,  saved  the  pennies  given 
him,  ran  of  errands,  and  picked  up  bits  of  iron  and 
sold  them.  On  Saturday  he  opened  his  treasure 
box,  and  found  therein  two  dollars  and  eighty- 
three  cents,  with  which  he  bought  a  broken  lock 
pistol,  and  has  twenty-eight  cents  left.  So  much 
for  perseverance. 

A  gentleman  in   Monroe,  who  is  an  artist  of  no 
mean  repute,  and  indebted  to  this  office  for  s 
dollars,  is  going  to  Washington  to  study. 

A  gentleman  rebuked  a  boy  Saturday  for  fling- 
ing snow  balls  at  an  aged  gentleman  who  was  appa- 
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rently  having  some  trouble  in  turning  his  horse, 
when  the  boy  pleasantly  exclaimed, — "  Why,  that's 
my  grandfather  !"  Whereupon  the  amateur  Bergh, 
slightly  disappointed,  actually  urged  the  youngster 
to  "  nail  the  old  rip." 

A  stranger,  we  believe  he  was  from  Arkansas, 
arrived  on  the  three-fifteen  train.  As  he  stepped 
from  the  depot  into  the  street,  his  feet  anticipated 
him,  and  he  struck  the  wall  with  sufficient  violence 
to  have  broken  every  tooth  in  his  head.  "  Sacrified 
Washington!"  he  screamed.  "  Is  this  the  boasted 
civilization  of  New  England  ?"  At  four-thirty-five 
he  was  started  for  Arkansas. 

A  near-sighted  gentleman  met  an  acquaintance 
on  Liberty  Street,  this  afternoon,  whom  he  saluted 
by  name.  "That  ain't  my  name,"  protested  the 
other.  "  That  ain't  your  name  ?"  "  Certainly  not," 
said  the  stranger.  "  What's  the  reason  it  ain't?" 
demanded  the  near-sighted  gentleman  with  a  very 
severe  look.  But  not  having  prepared  himself  for 
such  a  question  the  abashed  stranger  slunk  away 
without  answering. 

A  King-Street  man's  name  is  so  long  he  can 
knock  down  apples  with  it. 

A  Danbury  agriculturist  has  put  a  bundle  of 
straw  upon  his  barn  because  "  straws  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows." 


SINGULAR   INCIDENT. 

A  singularly  painful  circumstance  attends  the 
death  of  a  Monroe  gentleman,  which  occurred  last 
week.  Last  winter  he  made  an  agreement  with 
his  wife  to  the  effect  that  should  she  kindle  the  fire 
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mornings  for  six  months,  he  would  do  it   for  the 
same  length  of  time.     She  had  just  completed  her 
part  of  the  contract  when  he  died.     It  is  a  \ 
sad  affair. 

A  Danbury  auctioneer  writing  a  letter  of  advice 
to  a  young  friend,  closed  up  with  the  following  . 
astonishing  information :  "  The  evil  that  you  do 
through  life  will  come  back  to  plague  you  on  the 
day  of  your  death,  or  if  stormy,  on  the  first  fair 
day  thereafter." 

At   a    party    Friday  evening,    where  quest: 
were  asked  and  facetious  if  not  felicitous  an- 
were  expected,  a  coal    dealer   asked   what   legal 
authority  was  the  favorite  with  his  trade.     One 
answered,  "  Coke."    "  Right,"  said  the  coal  dealer. 
Another  suggested,  "  Blackstone."     "  Good,  too," 
said  the  questioner.     Then  a  little  hard-faced  man 
in  the  corner  piped    out,   "  Lyttleton."      Where- 
upon   the   coal   dealer   sat    down  without   sa 
anything. 

A  temporary  stairway  was  put  up  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  freight  house  at  the  White-Street 
depot,  Friday  night.  For  three  months  there 
were  no  steps  there,  and  the  station  master 
obliged  to  climb  up  the  best  he  could.  It 
beautiful  sight  to  see  him  strain,  and  pull,  an 
hawk,  and  sweat,  till  he  got  up.  But  we  sh 
miss  that  now. 


SHEER  NECESSITIES. 

The  pen  may  be  mightier  than  the  sword,  but 
if  you  take  two  swords  and  rivet  them  together 
near  the  centre,  you  will  find  that  in  many  ne\ 
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paper  offices  they  are  far  mightier  than  the  pen,  as 
they  have  to  be,  to  do  four-fifths  of  the  work. 

The  meat  markets  are  illy  supplied  with  palat- 
able stock.  There  is  but  little  veal,  and  the  beef 
is  tougher  than  losing  a  mother. 

A  traveler  would  have  been  late  for  the  noon 
train  yesterday,  had  he  not  stepped  on  a  peach  pit 
at  the  head  of  the  depot  stairs. 

Two  men  employed  at  one  of  our  hardware 
stores  were  engaged  this  noon  in  putting  up  a 
stove  for  a  West-Street  lady.  During  a  heavy 
lift  one  of  them  told  the  other  to  "spit  on  his 
hands,"  when  both  were  nonplussed  by  the  lady 
hastily  exclaiming, — "  O,  don't  do  that ;  here  is  a 
spittoon." 

The  weakness  of  the  currant  worm  is  said  to  be 
discovered.  It  is  tin.  Nail  two  or  three  narrow 
strips  of  tin  on  the  outside  of  the  currant,  and  the 
worm  will  not  touch  it.  Some  cultivators  fasten 
the  strips  with  screws,  as  they  are  more  easily 
removed  than  nails  when  the  fruit  is  ready  to 
pick. 

A  three-armed  man  has  turned  up  in  the  central 
part  of  New  York  State.  He  is  somewhat  of  a 
curiosity  now,  but  there  will  be  more  of  them 
pretty  soon.  It  is  the  irresistible  result  of  the 
march  of  improvement.  Two-armed  people  were 
well  enough  before  the  advent  of  hay  cutters  and 
buzz-saws,  but  the  increasing  executive  ability  of 
such  machinery  demands  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  human  development. 

Tobacco  chewers  are  now  practicing  on  gentian 
root  for  a  cure.  The  remedy  is  certainly  a  cheap 
one.  An  ounce  of  this  root  costs  only  five  cents, 
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and  by  mixing  a  little  tobacco  with  it,  it  will  last 
several  weeks. 

Kate  Stanton  in  her  lecture  on  "  The  Loves  of 
Great  Men,"  asserts  that  the  planets  revolve 
around  the  sun  by  the  influence  of  love,  like  a 
child  revolves  about  its  parent.  When  the  writer 
was  a  boy  he  used  to  revolve  around  his  parent  a 
good  deal,  and  may  have  been  incited  thereto  by 
love,  but  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  it  looked 
powerfully  like  a  trunk  strap. 

A   Hartford  subscriber  writes   that   he    is  just.' 
recovering  from  the  small-pox,  and  will  be  on  in 
a  few  days  to  renew  his  subscription.     We  hope  j 
he  won't  mind  a  little  thing  like  that.     We  will 
send  the  paper,  and  wait  for  the  money.     We  will 
wait  cheerfully.     We  ain't  of  that  avaricious  kind 
of  people  who  will  grab  for  money  as  if  for  very 
life.     We  despise  such  things.     There's  no  earthly 
reason  for  his  coming  on  ;  we  will  wait. 


xi;\v 

The  latest  new  plant  has  a  'name  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  a  blossom  of  the  shape  and  hue  of 
an  African  stone-bruise. 

A  Bethel  man  has  become  so  timid  by  the  many 
£b     blasting  accidents  in  that  place  since  the  advent  of 
the  Shepaug  road,  that  he  can't  hear  a  bank  r 
ithout  running  out  doors. 

Superintendent  Mead,   of  the   Brookfield  ro 
•*•  »  has  been  presented  with  an   English  deer  hound. 
We  know  but  little   about  these  animals,  but  in 
England  they  are  highly  prized  in  stews. 

A  Danbury  shoemaker  who  started  for  Bru 
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port,  Saturday,  to  get  work,  and  missed  the  train, 
consoled  himself  by  the  reflection  that  it  was  a 
special  Providence.  Sunday  morning  he  fell  off 
his  back  stoop  with  a  pan  of  ashes  in  his  hands, 
and  broke  down  a  young  pear  tree  with  his  head. 
He  talks  of  Bridgeport  just  the  same,  but  he 
doesn't  say  anything  about  special  Providences. 

A  gentleman  from  the  city  who  is  visiting  in 
Danbury,  started  out  for  a  slaughter  house  Monday 
afternoon,  to  see  them  make  cheese.  He  had  read 
of  a  man  in  Ohio  who  had  made  nearly  eight 
thousand  pounds  of  cheese  from  sixteen  cows,  on 
an  average  of  about  five  hundred  pounds  to  the 
cow.  He  thought  that  must  be  doing  pretty  well. 
We  think  so  too.  We  should  like  to  have  been 
out  to  that  slaughter  house  when  he  got  there. 

Residents  of  this  State,  who  are  in  favor  of 
jumping  off  and  on  cars  when  in  motion,  will  soon 
have  a  meeting  in  Hartford  to  organize  a  co- 
operative drug  and  undertaking  establishment. 
The  kerosene  kindlers  have  adopted  this  plan,  and 
experience  considerable  satisfaction  from  it. 

The  icy  condition  of  the  walks  Sunday  was  the 
direct  cause  of  many  mishaps.  It  was  painful  to 
see  men  on  all-fours,  who,  had  they  received  the 
right  kind  of  training  when"  young,  might  have 
been  senators,  and  helped  to  form  the  laws  of  the 
land,  instead  of  pawing  madly  around  for  a  post. 


"  MA." 

If  there  is  one  word  in  the  English  language 
dearer  thah  all  others,  it  is  that  of  Ma.  There  is 
la  sweet  tenderness  about  the  name  of  Ma  that 
jthe  pen  fails  to  describe.  Wherever  we  may 
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*  go,  however  exalted  or  depressed  the  circumsta: 

of  life  may  make  us,  the  influence  of  that  bl 
name  still  remains.  It  is  our  Ma  who  directs 
the  tiny  feet  in  their  first  struggles  ;  it  is  our  Ma 
who  teaches  the  prattling  tongue  to  express  the 
childish  thought,  and  it  is  our  Ma  who,  as  we 
advance  on  to  mature  life,  through  all  the  stages 
of  youth  implants  \vithin  us  the  purer  thoughts 
and  stronger  principles  of  an  honest  life.  No 
line  of  poetry  ever  written  is  dearer  to  the  heart 
of  man  than  that  which  asks  with  powerful  sig- 
nificance,—  I  ~ 

' '  \Vhat  is  home  without  a  Ma  ?  "          2 

i*'. 

n 

A  young  lady  in  a  neighboring  town  has  taken 
up  dentistry  for  a  living.  All  the  gentlemen 

,  patronize  her.  When  she  puts  her  arm  about 
the  neck  of  the  patient,  and  caresses  his  jaw 
for  the  offending  member,  the  sensation  is  about 

'  as  nice  as  they  make  'em.  One  young  man  has 
become  hopelessly  infatuated  with  her.  Conse- 
quently  he  hasn't  a  tooth  in  his  head.  She  has 
pulled  every  blessed  one  of  them,  and  made  him 
two  new  sets  and  pulled  them.  She  is  now  at 

^  work  on  his  father's  saw.     He  holds  the  saw. 

A  New  Fairfield  man  who  failed  to  get  a  thirty- 
cent  pineapple  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  wanted 
to  know  "  whether  we  are  breathing  the  pure 
_»  air  of  freedom,  or  being  strangled  with  the  fetid 
breath  of  a  hellish  despotism  ?"  The  store  keeper 
said  those  were  the  only  pineapples  he  had. 

A  Danbury  man  has  become  slightly  daft  on 
the  subject  of  spring  guns.  He  has  invented  one 
of  the  instruments,  and  brought  it  to  a  state  of 

o 

perfection,  by  thinning  out  the  cats  and    dogs  of 
the  neighborhood.     This  morning  his  wife  deu 
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him  in  an  effort  to  inveigle  her  mother  into  opening 
the  fatal  door,  who,  being  aged  and  quite  lame  in 
one  eye,  was  unconsciously  rushing  to  an  untimely 
death. 

A  New  York  city  lad  who  is  visiting  relatives 
in  Danbury,  being  caught  in  a  misdemeanor,  was 
reproved  by  his  aunt.  "  Your  mother,"  she 
thoughtfully  observed,  "will  be  pained  to  hear 
of  your  becoming  so  bad.  And  where,  Johnny, 
do  you  suppose  bad  people  go  to  ?  "  "  New  Jersey," 
suggested  the  sobbing  boy.  The  aunt  thinks 
Johnny's  moral  perceptions  are  somewhat  blunted 
by  his  geography. 

"*  T*»  * 

Of  an  elderly  lady  now  visiting  relatives  in 
Danbury,  the  following  incident  in  her  childhood 
is  remembered  :  She  had  been  sent  to  the 
pasture  to  drive  home  a  cow,  and  while  thus  en- 
gaged fell  from  a  fence  she  was  climbing,  and 
was  severely  bruised.  On  returning  home,  and 
telling  of  the  accident,  she  was  asked  if  she  cried 
when  she  fell.  "  Why,  no,  mother,"  she  quickly 
answered  ;  "  there  was  no  one  to  hear  me." 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  natural  it  is  when  one 
member  of  a  family  is  relating  something,  for  the 
other  members  who  may  be  cognizant  of  the  facts 
to  help  him  out.  A  short  time  ago  one  of  our 
citizens  went  to  a  neighboring  city  to  listen  to 
the  closing  exercises  of  a  school,  and  bring  his 
son  home.  On  their  arrival  the  family  assembled 
to  hear  the  young  student  tell  his  experiences, 
and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  He  told  them  how 
he  delivered  his  address,  and  spoke  with  pardon- 
able pride  of  the  silence  in  the  audience  during  its  «•- 
delivery.  "  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop," 
he  said.  '"A  pin!"  shouted  the  fond  father,  con- 
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temptuously.  "  By  gracious !  you  could  have 
heard  a  barrel  of  them."  The  livid  grotesqueness 
of  the,  simile  struck  him  at  once,  and  he  im- 
mediately collapsed. 

Do  children  read  the  papers  ?  is  a  question  one 
of  our  teachers  has  been  for  some  time  pondering. 
Noticing  that  an  article  giving  an  impressive  scene 
i£  Norway,  where  the  sun  never  sets,  was  circulat- 
ing quite  freely  in  the  papers,  she  hit  upon  it  as  a 
test  case,  Saturday.  But  in  the  class  of  eleven 
boys  who  were  asked,  "  Where  does  the  sun  never 
set?"  only  one  could  give  an  answer.  He  said, 
"  on  a  bench." 

A  Great-Plain  man  heard  that  drinking-water 
could  be  kept  cold  by  suspending  in  a  pail  in  a 
current  of  air.  So  he  tried  it.  He  hung  up  the 
pail  full  and  opened  the  front  and  back  doors  of 
his  house,  and  waited  for  the  result.  His  wife 
took  the  youngest  child  and  went  over  to  the 
neighbors.  His  wife's  mother  got  up  on  the 
dining  table,  and  wrapped  the  table-spread  about 
her,  and  an  old  aunt  who  stood  it  as  long  as  she 
could,  finally  encased  herself  with  a  length  of 
carpet  and  crawled  under  the  sofa.  The  experi- 
ment proved  a  complete  success,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  and  £he  man  will  not  have  to  buy  any  ice  this 
winter,  and  if  his  wife's  mother  gets  over  the  brain 
fever  all  right,  and  her  aunt  ever  gets  her  left 
straight  again,  he  will  feel  that  his  labors  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

A  massive  intellect  on  Nelson  Street  did  not 
have  to  clean  the  snow  from  his  walk.  He  pinched 
his  wife  until  she  screamed,  and  the  neighbors  trod 
down  the  snow. 

Kill  and  Kind.-r,  Primers,  Milford  Lane,  Strarid,  London,  \V.C. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HOME  again  !  For  the  first  timo,  in  many  weeks,  the 
ship's  entire  family  met  and  shook  hands  on  the 
quarter-deck.  They  had  gathered  from  many  points  of 
^liCxCompass  and  from  many  lands,  but  not  one  was  miss- 
ing ;  there  was  no  tale  of  sickness  or  death  among  the 
flock  to  damp.en  the  pleasure  of  the  reunion.  Once  more 
there  was  a  full^taidience  on  deck  to  listen  to  the  sailors' 
chorus  as  they  got  the  anchor  up,  and  to*  wave  an  adieu 
to  the  land  as  we  sped  away  from  Naples.  The  seats  were 
i'ltlj,  at  dinner  again,  the  domino  parties  were  complete,  and 
the  life  and  bustle  on  the  upper  deck  in  the  nn 
light  at  night  was  like  old  times— ojldtimes  that 
gone  \veeks  only,  but  yet  they  were  we^w  so 
with  incident,  adventure  and  excitement,  that  t 
almost  like  years.  There  was  no  lack  of  cheerTu»esJ  on 
board  the  Qnakcr  City.  For  once,  her  title  was  a  misnomer. 
At  seven  in  the  evening,  with  the  western'  horizon  all 
golden  from  the  sunken  sun,  atid  specked  with  distant 
ships,  the  full  moon  sailing  high  overhead,  the  dark  blue 
of  the  sea  under  foot,  and  a  strange  sort  of  twilight  affected 
by  all  these  different  lights  and  colours  around  us  and 
about  ua^we  sighted  superb  Stromboli.  With  what 
ty  the  monarch  held  his  lonely  state  above  the  level 
Distance  clothed  him  in  a  purple  gloom,  and  added 
a  veil  of  shimmering  mist  that  so  softened  his  rugged 
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features  that  we  seemed  to  see  him  through  a  web  of  silver 
gauze.  His  torch  was  out ;  his  fires  were  smouldering ;  a 
tall  column  of  smoke  that  rose  up  and  lost  itself  in  the 
groAving  moonlight  was  all  the  sign  he  gave  that  he  was 
a  living  Autocrat  of  the  Sea  and  not  the  spectre  of  a  dead 
one. 

At  two  in  the  morning  we  swept  through  the  Straits  of 
Messina,  and  so  bright  was  the  moonlight  that  Ita! 
the  one  hand  and  Sicily  on  the  other  seemed  almost  as 
distinctly  visible  as  though  we  looked  at  them  rrom  the 
middle  of  a  street  we  were  traversing.  The  city  of 
Messina,  milk-white,  and  starred  and  spangled  all  over 
with  gaslights,  was  a  fairy  spectacle.  A  great  party  of 
us  were  on  deck  smoking  and  making  a  noise,  and  wait- 
ing to  see  famous  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  And  presently 
the  Oracle  stepped  out  with  his  eternal  and 

squared  himself  on  the  deck  like  another  Colossus  of 
Khodes.  It  was  a  surprise  to  see  him  abroad  at  such  an 
hour.  Nobody  supposed  he  cared  anything  about  an  old 
fable  like  that  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  One  of  the  boys 
said  : 

"  Hello,  doctor,  what  are  you  doing  up  here  at  this 
time  of  night  ? — What  do  yoxi  want  to  see  this  ]  < 

''What  do  /want   to  see  this  place  for ?    Young  man, 
little    do  you   know  me,    or    you    wouldn 
question.     1  wish  to  see  all  the  places  that's  mentioned  in 
ble." 
.i!l: — this  place  isn't  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 

"It  ain't  mentioned  in  the  Bible.' — ////.<  place  a; 
well  now,  what  place  is  this,  since  you  know  so  i 
about 

'•  AYhy  it's  Scylla  and  Charybdis." 

and  Olia — confound  it,  I  thought  it  was  Sodom 
and  (Joimirrah  !" 

Ai  and  went  below.     T 

is  tl.i 

•  !   much    of  his   tin. 

Scriptunr  ;racle  compla! 

this  hot  weather,  lately,  that  the  only  beverage  in  th>. 
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that  is  passable,  is  the  butter.  He  did  not  mean  butter, 
of  course,  but  inasmuch  as  that  article  remains  in  a  melted 
state  now  since  we  are  out  of  ice,  it  is  fair  to  give  him  the 
credit  of  getting  one  long  word  in  the  right  place,  anyhow, 
for  once  in  his  life.  He  said,  in  Rome,  that  the  Pope  was 
a  noble-looking  old  man,  but  he  never  did  think  much 
of  his  Iliad. 

We  spent  one  pleasant  day  skirting  along  the  Isles  of 
Greece.  They  are  very  mountainous.  Their  prevailing 
tints  are  grey  and  brown,  approaching  to  red.  Little 
white  villages  surrounded  by  trees,  nestle  in  the  valleys  or 
roost  upon  the  lofty  perpendicular  sea-walls. 

We  had  one  fine  sunset — a  rich  carmine  flush  that 
suffused  the  western  sky  and  cast  a  ruddy  glow  far  over 
the  sea. — Fine  sunsets  seem  to  be  rare  in  this  part  of  the 
world — or  at  least,  striking  ones.  They  are  soft,  sensuous, 
lovely — they  are  exquisite,  refined,  effeminate,  but  we 
have  seen  no  sunsets  here  yet  like  the  gorgeous  conflagra- 
tions that  flame  in  the  track  of  the  sinking  sun  in  our  high 
northern  latitudes. 

But  what  were  sunsets  to  us,  with  the  wild  excitement 
upon  us  of  approaching  the  most  renowned  of  cities? 
What  cared  Ave  for  outward  visions,  when  Agamemnon, 
Achilles,  and  a  thousand  other  heroes  of  the  great  Past 
were  marching  in  ghostly  procession  through  our  fancies  ? 
What  were  sunsets  to  us,  who  were  about  to  live  and 
breathe  and  walk  in  actual  Athens ;  yea,  and  go  far  down 
into  the  dead  centuries  and  bid  in  person  for  the  slaves, 
Diogenes  and  Plato,  in  the  public  market-place,  or  gossip 
with  the  neighbours  about  the  siege  of  Troy  or  the 
splendid  deeds  of  Marathon?  We  scorned  to  consider 
sunsets. 

We  arrived  and  entered  the  ancient  harbour  of  the 
Pirjcus  at  last.  We  dropped  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  village.  Away  off,  across  the  undulating^  Plain  of  Attica, 
could  be  seen  a  little  square-topped  hill  with  a  something 
,  which  our  glasses  soon  discovered  to  be  the  ruined 
edilices  of  the  citadel  of  the  Athenians,  and  most  prominent 
among  them  loomed  the  venerable  Parthenon.  So  ex- 
quisitely clear  and  pure  is  this  wonderful  atmosphere  that 
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every   column    of   the    noble    structure    was   discernible 
through  the   telescope,  and  even  the  smaller  ruins  about 
it  assumed  some  semblance  of  shape.      This  at  a  di- 
of  five  or  six  miles.     In  the  vallsy,  near  the  Acropolis. 
(the  square-topped  hill  before  spoken  of,)   Athens  : 
could  be   vaguely  made  out  with  an  ordinary  lore> 
Everybody    was  anxious    to    get    ashore    and  visit 
classic  localities  as  quickly  as  possible.     No  land  we  had 
yet  seen  had  aroused  such  universal  interest  among  the 
passengers. 

But  bad  news  came.     The  commandant  of  the  Pirams 
came  in  his  boat,  and  said  we  must  either  depart  or  else 
get  outside  the   harbour  and  remain  imprisoned   in   our 
ship,  under  rigid  quarantine,  for  eleven  days!     80  we 
up  the  anchor  and  moved  outside,  to  lie  a  dozen  hours  or 
so,  taking  in  supplies,  and  then    sail  for  Constant!! 
It  was  the  bitterest  disappointment  we  had  y< 
To  lie  a  whole  day  in  sight  of  the   Acropolis,  and  \ 
obliged  to  go  away  without  visiting  Athens  !    Disap; 
ment  was  hardly  a  strong  enough  word   to  describ 
circumstances. 

All  hands  were   on  deck,  all   the  afternoon,  with  1 
and  maps  and  glasses,  trying  to  determine  which  u  narrow 
rocky  ridge'1   was    the  Areopagus,  which   sloping  hill  the 
Pnyx,  which  elevation  the  Museum  Hill,  and  so  on. 

confused.     Discussion  became  h 

parly  spirit  ran  high.      Church  members  were  gazing  with 
emotion  upon  a  hill  which  they  said  was  the  one  St. 
from,  ;uul  another  faction   claimed  that  th.- 
Hymett.us,    and     another    that    it    was    Penteliconl 
After  all   the   trouble,  we  could   lie 
thing — the    square-topped  hill  was  the  Acropolis,  ai; 

'1    ruin    that   crowned   it  was  the    Parthen 
picture  we  knew  in  infancy  in  the  school  books. 

"Wo    inquired    of  everybody   who   came   near   the  ship, 

were   guards   in   the   Pinrus,  wh< •: 
strict,  what  the  cl:  '6  of  capture-  should  any 

slip  ashore,  and  in  case  anv  of  us   in;: 

Li'lit,    what   would   be   probably  done  !• 
ere  discouraging  :  There  was  a  strong  L 
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or  police  force ;  the  Pireeus  was  a  small  town,  and  any 
stranger  seen  in  it  would  surely  attract  attention — capture 
would  be  certain.  The  commandant  said  the  punishment 
would  be  "  heavy ;"  when  asked  "  how  heavy  ?"  he  said 
it  would  be  "very  severe" — that  was  all  we  could  get  out 
of  him. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  most  of  the  ship's 
company  were  abed,  four  of  us  stole  softly  .ashore  in  :i 
small  boat,  a  clouded  moon  favouring  the  enterprise,  and 
siarfcd  two  and  two,  and  far  apart,  over  a  low  hill,  in- 
tending to  go  clear  around  the  Piranis,  out  of  the  range  of 
its  police.  Picking  our  way  so  stealthily  over  that  rocky, 
nettle-grown  eminence,  made  me  feel  a  good  deal  as  if  I 
were  on  my  way  somewhere  to  steal  something.  My  im- 
mediate comrade  and  I  talked  in  an  undertone  about 
quarantine  laws  and  their  penalties,  but  we  found  nothing 
clu'cring  ia  the  subject.  I  was  posted.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  I  was  talking  with  our  captain,  and  he  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  man  who  swam  ashore  from  a  quarantined 
ship  somewhere,  and  got  imprisoned  six  months  for  it ; 
and  when  he  was  in  Genoa  a  few  years  ago,  a  captain  of 
a  quarantined  ship  went  in  his  boat  to  a  departing  ship, 
which  was  already  outside  of  the  harbour,  and  put  a  letter 
on  board  to  be  taken  to  his  family,  and  the  authorities  im- 
prisoned him  three  months  for  it,  and  then  conducted 
him  and  his  ship  fairly  to  sea,  and  warned  him  never  to 
show  himself  in  that  port  again  while  he  lived.  This  kind 
of  conversation  did  no  good,  further  than  to  give  a  sort 
of  dismal  interest  to  our  quarantine-breaking  expedition, 
and  so  we  dropped  it.  We  made  the  entire  circuit  of  the 
town  without  seeing  anybody  but  one  man,  who  stared  at 
us  curiously,  but  said  nothing,  and  a  dozen  persons  asleep 
on  the  ground  before  their  doors,  whom  we  Avalked  among 
and  never  woke — but  we  woke  up  dogs  enough,  in  all 
conscience — we  always  had  one  or  two  barking  at  our 
heels,  and  several  times  we  had  as  many  as  ten  and  twelve 
at  once.  They  made  such  a  preposterous  din  that  persons 
aboard  our  ship  said  they  could  tell  IIOAV  we  were  pro- 
gressing for  a  long  time,  and  where  we  were,  by  the 
barking  of  the  dogs.  The  clouded  moon  still  favoured 
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us.     "When  we  had    made  the  whole  circuit,  and  were 
.g  among  the  houses  on  the  further  side  of  the  town, 
the  moon  came  out  splendidly,  but  we  no  longer  feared 
the  light.     As  we  approached  a  well,  near  a  house,  to 
a  drink,  the  owner  merely  glanced  at  us  and  went  wr 
He  left  the  quiet,  slumbering  town  at  our  mercy.     I  re- 
cord it  here  proudly,  that  we  didn't  do  anything  to  it. 

Seeing  no  road,  we  took  a  tall  hill  to  the  left  of  the 
distant  Acropolis  for  a  mark,  and  steered  straight  for  it 
over  all  obstructions,  and  over  a  little  rougher  piece  of 
country  than  exists  anywhere  else  outside  of  the  State  of 
Nevada,  perhaps.  Part  of  the  way  it  was  covered  with 
.small,  loose  stones — we  trod  on  six  at  a  time,  and  they 
all  rolled.  Another  part  of  it  was  dry,  loose,  newly- 
ploughed  ground.  Still  another  part  of  it  was  a  i 

h  of  low  grape-vines,   which  were  tanglesome  and 
troublesome,  and  which  we  took  to  be  brambles. 
Attic  Plain,  barring  the  grape-vines,  was  a  ban 

waste — I  wonder  what  it  was  in  Greo 
Age  of  Glory,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  ? 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  o'clock  in  the  morn" 
when  we  were  heated  with  fast  walking  and  parched  \ 
thirst,  Denny  exclaimed,  "  "Why,  these  we- 

• !"  and  in  live  minutes  we  had  a  score  of  bunch 
.  white,  delicious  grapes,  and  were  reaching  down  for 
when  a  dark  shape   rose   in\  up  out  01 

sha<l«  us  and  said  "  IIo  !"      Anil  B 

In  ten    minutes   more  we   struck   into  a  beautiful  r- 
and  unlike  some  others  we  had  stumbled  upon  at 
it  led  in   the   right  direction.      We   followed  it.     It 
L,  and  smooth,    and  white — h: 

1  shaded  on   both    sides  for   a   mile    or  so    i 
•  ranks  of  trees,  and  also  with   luxuriant  v 
entered  and    stole 

from  some  invi 
upon  we  left  au'ain.      We  speculated  in  grapes  no  moi 

i-tlv  we  rame  upon  an  ancient  stone  aqueduct,  built 

:id  from    that   time    forth   we  had    rui: 
about  us — we  were  approaching  our  journey's  end. 
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could  not  see  the  Acropolis  now  or  the  high  hill  either, 
and  I  Avnuted  to  follow  the  road  till  we  were  abreast  of 
them,  but  the  others  overruled  me,  and  we  toiled  labo- 
riously up  the  stony  hill  immediately  in  our  front — and 
from  its  summit  saw  another — climbed  it  and  saw  another ! 
It  was  an  hour  of  exhausting  work.  Soon  we  came  upon 
a  row  of  open  graves,  cut  in  the  solid  rock — (for  a  while 
one  of  them  served  Socrates  for  a  prison) — we  passed 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  and  the  citadel,  in  all  its 
ruined  magnificence,  burst  upon  us !  We  hurried  across 
the  ravine  and  up  a  winding  road,  and  stood  on  the  old 
Acropolis,  with  the  prodigious  walls  of  the  citadel  tower- 
ing above  our  heads.  We  did  not  stop  to  inspect  their 
massive  blocks  of  marble,  or  measure  their  height,  or 
guess  at  their  extraordinary  thickness,  but  passed  at  once 
through  a  great  arched  passage  like  a  railway  tunnel,  and 
went  straight  to  the  gate  that  leads  to  the  ancient  temples. 
It  was  locked  !  So,  after  all,  it  seemed  that  we  Avere  not 
to  see  the  great  Parthenon  face  to  face.  We  sat  down  and 
held  a  council  of  war.  Eesult :  the  gate  was  only  a  flimsy 
structure  of  wood — we  would  break  it  down.  It  seemed 
like  desecration,  but  then  we  had  travelled  far,  and  our 
necessities  were  urgent.  We  could  not  hunt  up  guides 
and  keepers — we  must  be  on  the  ship  before  daylight. 
So  we  argued.  This  was  all  very  fine,  but  when  we  carne 
to  break  the  gate,  we  could  not  do  it.  We  moved  around 
an  angle  of  the  wall  and  found  a  low  bastion — eight  feet 
high  without — ten  or  twelve  within.  Denny  prepared  to 
scale  it,  and  we  got  ready  to  follow.  By  dint  of  hard 
scrambling  he  finally  straddled  the  top,  but  some  loose 
stones  crumbled  away  and  fell  with  a  crash  into  the  court 
within.  There  was  instantly  a  banging  of  doors  and  a 
shoxit.  Denny  dropped  from  the  wall  in  a  twinkling,  and 
we  retreated  in  disorder  to  the  gate.  Xerxes  took  that 
mighty  citadel  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ, 
when  his  five  millions  of  soldiers  and  camp-followers  fol- 
lowed him  to  Greece,  and  if  we  four  Americans  could 
have  remained  unmolested  five  minutes  longer,  Ave  Avould 
have  taken  it  too. 

The  garrison  had  turned  out — four  Greeks.     We  cla- 
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moured  at  the  gate,  and  they  admitted  us.     [Bribery  and 
corruption.] 

We  crossed  a  large  court,  entered  a  great  door,  and 
stood  upon  a  pavement  of  purest  white  marble,  deeply 
worn  by  footprints.  Before  us,  in  the  flooding  moon- 
light, rose  the  noblest  ruins  we  had  ever  looked  upon — 
the  Propylse  ;  a  small  Temple  of  Minerva  ;  the  Temple  of 
Hercules,  and  the  grand  Parthenon.  [We  got  t 
names  from  the  Greek  guide,  who  didn't  seem  to  know 
more  than  seven  men  ought  to  know.]  These  edifices  Avere 
all  built  of  the  whitest  Pentelic  marble,  but  have  a  pinkish 
stain  upon  them  now.  Where  any  part  is  broken,  how- 
ever, the  fracture  looks  like  fine  loaf  sugar.  Six  carya- 
tides, or  marble  women,  clad  in  ilowing  robes,  support 
the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  but  the  porticoes 
and  colonnades  of  the  other  structures  are  formed  of 
massive  Doric  and  Ionic  pillars,  whose  flutings  and  capitals 
are  still  measurably  perfect,  notwithstanding  the  centuries 
that  have  gone  over  them  and  the  sieges  they  have  suf- 
fered. The  Parthenon,  originally,  was  two  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet  long,  one  hundred  wide,  and  seventy  high, 
and  had  two  rows  of  great  columns,  eight  in  each,  at 
either  end,  and  single  rows  of  seventeen  each  down  the 
sides,  and  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
edifices  ever  erected. 

Most    of   the  Parthenon's    imposing  columns   are  still 
standing,  bxit  the  roof  is  gone.      It  was  a  perfect  building 
two  hundred  and   fifty  years   ago,  when    a   shell   dropped 
into  the  Venetian  magazine  stored  here,  and  the  exp! 
which  followed  wrecked  and  unroofed  it.     I   rein* 
but  little  about  the  Parthenon,  and  I  have  put  in  one  or 
two  facts   and  figures  for   the    use  of  other  people  with 
short  memories.      Got  them  from  the  guide-': 

As  we   wandered  thoughtfully  down    the  marble-paved 
length     of    this   stately    temple,    tl  ;t   us  was 

trangely  impressive.     11-  r  •  and  there,  in  lavish  profi; 
Were  lies  of  n:c  n    and  women,  pn 

against     Mocks  of  marl-  of  them   arml. 

without  legs,   others  headle.-s — but   all   looking   mournful 
in  the  moonlight,  and  startlingly  human !     They  rose  uo 
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and  confronted  the  midnight  intruder  on  every  side — they 
stared  at  him  with  stony  eyes  from  unlooked-for  nooks 
and  recesses  ;  they  peered  at  him  over  fragmentary  heaps 
fur  down  the  desolate  corridors;  they  barred  his  way  in 
the  midst  of  the  broad  forum,  and  solemnly  pointed  with 
Landless  arms  the  way  from  the  sacred  fane  ;  and  through 
the  roofless  temple  the  moon  looked  down,  and  banded 
the  floor  and  darkened  the  scattered  fragments  and  broken 
statues  with  the  slanting  shadows  of  the  columns. 

What  a  world  of  ruined  sculpture  was  about  us !  Set 
Tip  in  rows — stacked  up  in  piles — scattered  broadcast  over 
th'j  wide  area,  of  the  Acropolis — were  hundreds  of  crippled 
statues  of  all  sizes  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ; 
and  vast  fragments  of  marble  that  once  belonged  to  the 
entablatures,  covered  with  bas-reliefs  representing  battles 
and  sieges,  ships  of  war  with  three  and  lour  tiers  of  oars, 
pageants  and  processions — everything  one  could  think  of. 
History  says  that  the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  were  filled 
with  the  noblest  works  of  Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  and  of 
many  a  great  master  in  sculpture  besides — and  surely 
these  elegant  fragments  attest  it. 

We  walked  out  into  the  grass-grown,  fragment-strewn 
court  beyond  the  Parthenon.  It  startled  us,  every  now 
and  then,  to  see  a  stony  white  face  stare  suddenly  up  at  us 
out  of  the  grass  with  its  dead  eyes.  The  place  seemed 
alive  Avith  ghosts.  I  half  expectedr  to  see  the  Athenian 
heroes  of  twenty  centuries  ago  glide  out  of  the  shadows 
and  steal  into  the  old  temple  they  knew  so  well  and  re- 
garded with  such  boundless  pride. 

The  full  moon  was  riding  high  in  the  cloudless  heavens 
now.  We  sauntered  carelessly  and  unthinkingly  to  the 
edge  of  the  lofty  battlements  of  the  citadel,  and  looked 
down — a  vision  !  And  such  a  vision  !  Athens  by  moon- 
light !  The  prophet  that  thought  the  splendours  of  the 
Kc\v  Jerusalem  were  revealed  to  him,  surely  saw  this 
instead !  It  lay  in  the  level  plain  right  under  our  feet — 
all  spread  abroad  like  a  picture — and  we  looked  down 
upon  it  as  we  might  have  looked  from  a  balloon.  We  saw 
no  semblance  of  a  street,  but  every  house,  every  window, 
every  clinging  vine,  every  projection,  was  as  distinct  and 
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sharply  marked  as  if  the  time  were   noonday ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  glare,  no  glitter,  nothing  harsh  or  repulsi 
the  noiseless  city  was  flooded  with  the  mellov 
that  ever  streamed  from  the  moon,  and  seemed  like  some 
living  creature  wrapped    in    peaceful  slumber.      On   its 
further  side  was  a  little  temple,  whose  delicate  pillars  and 
ornate  front  glowed  with  a  rich  lustre  that  chained  tlr 
like  a  spell ;  and  nearer  by,  the  palace  of  the  ki 
its  creamy  walls  out  of  the  midst  of  a  great 
shrubbery  that  was  flecked  all  over  with  a  ranch 
of  amber  lights — a  spray  of  golden  sparks  that  lost 
brightness  in  the  glory  of  the  moon,  and    gliii 
upon  the  sea  of  dark  foliage  like  the  pallid  st;, 
milky  way.     Overhead  the  stately  columns,  m: 
in  their  ruin— under  foot  the  dreaming  city — in  the 
tanoe  the   silver   sea — not  on   the   broad  earth  is  ; 
another  picture  half  so  beautiful ! 

As  we  turned  and  moved  again  through  the  tern] 
wished  that  the  illustrious  men  who  had  sat  in  it  i 
remote  ages  could  visit  it  again  and  reveal  then 
our  curious  eyes — Plato,  Aristotle,  Den 
Phocion,  Pytli;  '.  iclid,  Pindar,  Xenophon. 

,'raxiteles  and  Phidias,  Zenxis  the  painter.      'W 
constellation  of  celebrated  names  !     But  more  than 
wished  that  old   Diogenes,  groping  so  patiently  wi;- 
lantern,  searching  so  zea'. 

in  all  the  world,  might  meander  along  and  stumble  o 
party.  I  ought  not  to  say  it,  maybe,  but  still  I  siij 
he  would  have  put  out  his  light. 

We  Id't  the  Parthenon  to  keep  its  watch  over  o! 

iiad  kept  it  for  twenty-three  hun<; 
and  stood  outside  the  walls  of  the  citadel.    In  th 

it,  but  still  alnn»t  perfect 
and    close  by,  looking    t 

whence  Demo-  .undi-red   his  philippics   and 

:ism  of  his  countryim-;!. 

Mars  Hill,  when;  t! 

and  where    St.  Paid    deiined    his    position,  and   1 

il    daily" 

;>-loving  Athenians.       We   climbed    the    stone 
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St.  Paul  ascended,  and  stood  in  the  square-cut  place  he 
stood  in,  and  tried  to  recollect  the  Bible  account  of  the 
matter — but  for  certain  reasons,  I  could  not  recall  the 
words.  I  have  found  them  since — 

"  Now,  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  Athens,  his  spirit  was  stirred 
m  him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  lip  to  idolatry. 

"Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  with 
the  devout  persons,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them  that  met  with  him. 
******* 

"  And  they  took  him  and  brought  him  unto  Areopagus,  saying,  '  May 
we  know  what  this  new  doctrine  whereof  thou  speakest  is  ?' 

******* 
"  Then  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mars  hill,  and  said,  '  Ye  men  of 
Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious  ; 

" '  For  as  I  passed  by  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  found  an  altar 
with  this  inscription :  To  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD.  Whom,  therefore,  ye 
ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.' " — Acts,  ch.  xvii. 

It  occurred  to  us,  after  a  while,  that  if  we  wanted  to  get 
home  before  daylight  betrayed  us,  we  had  better  be  moving. 
So  we  hurried  away.  When  far  on  our  road,  we  had  a 
parting  view  of  the  Parthenon,  with  the  moonlight  stream- 
ing through  its  open  colonnades  and  touching  its  capitals 
with  silver.  As  it  looked  then,  solemn,  grand,  and  beau- 
tiful, it  will  always  remain  in  our  memories. 

As  we  marched  along  we  began  to  get  over  our  fears, 
and  ceased  to  care  much  about  quarantine  scouts  or  any- 
body else.  We  grew  bold  and  reckless ;  and  once,  in  a 
sudden  burst  of  courage,  I  even  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog. 
It  was  a  pleasant  reflection,  though,  that  I  did  not  hit  him, 
because  his  master  might  just  possibly  have  been  a  police- 
man. Inspired  by  this  happy  failure,  niy  valour  became 
utterly  uncontrollable,  and  at  intervals  I  absolutely 
'•  whistled,  though  on  a  moderate  key.  But  boldness  breeds 
boldness,  and  shortly  I  plunged  into  a  vineyard,  in  the  full 
light  of  the  moon,  and  captured  a  gallon  of  superb  grapes, 
not  even  minding  the  presence  of  a  peasant  who  rode  by 
on  a  mule.  Denny  and  Birch  followed  my  example. 
Now  I  had  grapes  enough  for  a  dozen,  but  then  Jackson 
was  ah1  swollen  up  with  courage  too,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  enter  a  vineyard  presently.  The  first  bunch  he  seized 
brought  trouble.  A  frowsy,  bearded  brigand  sprang  into 
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the  road  with  a  shcmt,  and  flourished  a  musket  in  the  light 
of  the  moon  !     We  sidled  toward  the  Pira3us — not  run 
you  understand,  but  only  advancing  with  celerity.      The 
brigand   shouted   again,  but    still   we  advanced.     Ii 
getting  late,  and  we  had  no  time  to  fool  away  on  ever 
that  wanted  to  drivel  Greek  platitudes  to  us.     We  would 
just  as  soon  have  talked  with  him  as  not  if  we   had  not 
been  in  a  hurry.      Presently  Denny   said,   "  Those  fellows 
are  following  us !" 

We  turned,  and,  sure  enough,  there  they  were — i 
fantastic  pirates  armed  with  guns.    We  slackened  our 
to  let  them  come  tip,  and  in  the  meantime  I  got  out  my 
cargo  of  grapes  and  dropped  them  firmly  but  reluctantly 
into  the  shadows  by  the  wayside.     But  I  was  not  afraid. 
I  only  felt  that  it  was  not  right  to  steal  grapes.     And   all 
the  more  so  when  the  owner  was  around — and  not  only 
around,  but  with  his  friends   around   also.     The  villains 
came  up  and  searched  a  bundle  Dr.  Birch  had  in  his  hand, 
and  scowled  iipon  him  when  they  found  it  had  nothii 
it  but  some  holy  rocks  from  Mars  Hill,  and  these  were  not 
contraband.     They   evidently   suspected    him   of  pi; 
some  wretched  fraud  upon  them,  and  seemed  half  iiu 
to  scalp  the  party.     But  finally  they  dismissed  us   \\ 
warning,    couched    in    excellent    Greek,    I    suppose,    and 
dropped  tranquilly  in  our  wake.     When  they  had 
three  hundred  yards  they  stopped,  and  w. 
joiced.      But  behold,  another  armed  rascal  came  • 
shadows  and  took  their  place,  and   followed  us  two  hun- 
dred   yards.       Then    he    delivered    us    ov 

reant,  who  emerged  from  some  mysterious  plno  . 
he  in  In ni  to  another!      For  a  mile  and  a  half  our 
was  guarded   all    the   while   by  armed   mm.      1 
in  so  much  state  before  in  all  my  life. 

It  was  a  good  while  after  that  -1  to 

any  nmr.  .  ,-iiid    when   we   did   we 

bet    troublesome    brigand,    and    iheii    we     c 
further  speculation  in  that  line.     1  suppose  that  . 

:i  the  mule  posted  all  the  sentinels,  from  Al 
to  the  1'ir  it  us. 

Kvery  field  on  that  long  route  was  watched  by  an  armed 
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sentinel,  some  of  whom  had  fallen  asleep,  no  doubt,  but 
were  on  hand  nevertheless.  This  shows  what  sort  of  a 
country  modern  Attica  is — a  community  of  questionable 
characters.  These  men  were  not  there  to  guard  their  pos- 
sessions against  strangers,  but  against  each  other ;  for 
strangers  seldom  visit  Athens  and  the  Pmeus,  and  when 
they  do,  they  go  in  daylight,  and  can  buy  all  the  grapes 
they  want  for  a  trifle.  The  modern  inhabitants  are  con- 
fiscators  and  falsifiers  of  high  repute,  if  gossip  speaks  truly 
concerning  them,  and  I  freely  believe  it  does. 

Just  as  the  earliest  tinges  of  the  dawn  flushed  the  eastern 
sky  and  turned  the  pillared  Parthenon  to  a  broken  harp 
hung  in  the  pearly  horizon,  we  closed  our  thirteenth  mile 
of  weary  roundabout  marching,  and  emerged  upon  the 
seashore  abreast  the  ships,  with  our  usual  escort  of  fifteen 
hundred  Pirajan  dogs  howling  at  our  heels.  We  hailed  a 
boat  that  was  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and 
discovered  in  a  moment  that  it  was  a  police-boat  on  the 
look-out  for  any  quarantine  breakers  that  might  chance  to 
be  abroad.  So  we  dodged — we  were  used  to  that  by  this 
time — and  when  the  scouts  reached  the  spot  we  had  so 
lately  occupied,  we  were  absent.  They  cruised  along  the 
shore,  but  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  shortly  our  own  boat 
issued  from  the  gloom  and  took  us  aboard.  They  had 
heard  our  signal  on  the  ship.  We  rowed  noiselessly  away, 
and  before  the  police-boat  came  in  sight  again,  -we  were 
safe  at  home  once  more. 

Four  more -of  our  passengers  were  anxious  to  visit 
Athens,  and  started  half  an  hour  after  we  returned ;  but 
they  had  not  been  ashore  five  minutes  till  the  police  dis- 
covered and  chased  them  so  hotly  that  they  barely  esc.'iju'i I 
to  their  boat  again,  and  that  was  all.  They  pursued  the 
enterprise  no  further. 

We  set  sail  for  Constantinople  to-day,  but  some  of  113 
little  care  for  that.  We  have  seen  all  there  was  to  see  in 
the  old  city  that  had  its  birth  sixteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ  was  born,  and  was  an  old  town  before  the  founda- 
tions of  Troy  were  laid — and  saw  it  in  its  most  attractive 
aspect.  Wherefore,  why  should  we  worry  ? 

Two  other  passengers  ran  the  blockade  successfully  last 
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night.  So  we  learned  this  morning.  They  slipped  away 
so  quietly  that  they  were  not  missed  from  the  ship  for 
several  hours.  They  had  the  hardihood  to  march  into  the 
Pirasus  in  the  early  dusk  and  hire  a  carriage.  They  ran 
some  danger  of  adding  two  or  three  months'  imprisonment 
to  the  other  novelties  of  their  Holy  Land  Pleasure  Excur- 
sion. I  admire  "  cheek."*  But  they  went  and  cauio 
safely,  and  never  walked  a  step. 


CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  Athens  all  through  the  islands  of  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  we   saw  little  but   forbidding    sou-walls 
and  barren  hills,  sometimes  surmounted  by  thr> 

Tul    columns    of   some    ancient    temple,    lonely    and 

;  red — a  fitting  symbol  of  the  desolation  that  has  come 

upon  all  Greece  in  these  latter  ages.    \\Y  saw  no  ploughed 

fields,  very  few  villages,  no  trees  or  grass,  or  vegetation  of 

any    kind    scarcely,    and   hardly   ever  an   isolated   h 

<•(!  is  a  bleak,  unsmiling  desert,  without  agriculture, 
man: i  or  commerce  apparently.    What  suppor 

poverty-stricken  people  or  its  Government  is  a  ? 
I  suppose  that  ancient  l  'id  modern  Gr 

pared,  furnish  the  most  extraA'agant  contrast  to 
in  history.    George  I.,  an  inl; 

.  and  the  illustrious   scholars   ain; 
of  the  Go] 

wonder  of  the  world  when  the    Parthenon  was    n 

•;rly  handful  oi  .'tnly 

6   that    performed  such  miracles   of  valour  at  .Mara- 

The 

jjone  dry,  and 
ian  wealth  am'  .      The  nation  numbers  only 

;city    enough   among   them   to   fu, 


rims. 
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millions  and  be  liberal  about  it.  Under  King  Otho 
the  revenues  of  the  State  were  five  millions  of  dollars — 

•  from  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  all  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  land  (which  tenth  the  farmer  had  to  bring  to  the 
royal  granaries  on  pack-mules  any  distance  not  exceeding 
six  leagues)  and  from  extravagant  taxes  on  trade  and 
commerce.  Out  of  that  five  millions  the  small  tyrant  tried 
to  keep  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  pay  all  the  hun- 
dreds of  useless  Grand  Equerries  in  Waiting,  First 
Grooms  of  the  Bedchamber,  Lord  High  Chancellors  of 
the  Exploded  Exchequer,  and  all  the  other  absurdities 
which  these  puppy-kingdoms  indulge  in,  in  imitation 
of  the  great  monarchies ;  and  in  addition  he  set  about 
building  a  white  marble  palace  to  cost  about  five  millions 
itself.  The  result  was,  simply :  ten  into  five  goes  no 
times  and  none  over.  All  these  things  could  not  be  done 
with  five  millions,  and  Otho  fell  into  trouble. 

The  Greek  throne,  with  its  unpromising  adjuncts  of  a 
ragged  population  of  ingenious  rascals  who  were  out  of 
employment  eight  months  in  the  year  because  there  was 
little  for  them  to  borrow  and  less  to  confiscate,  and  a  waste 
of  barren  hills  and  weed-grown  deserts,  went  begging  for  a 
good  while.  It  was  offered  to  one  of  Victoria's  sons,  and 
afterwards  to  various  other  younger  sons  of  royalty  who 
had  no  thrones  and  were  out  of  business,  but  they  all  had 
the  charity  to  decline  the  dreary  honour,  and  veneration 
enough  for  Greece's  ancient  greatness  to  refuse  to  mock 
her  -sorrowful  rags  and  dirt  with  a  tinsel  throne  in  this 
day  of  her  humiliation — till  they  came  to  this  young 
Banish  George,  and  he  took  it.  He  has  finished  the 
splendid  palace  I  saw  in  the  radiant  moonlight  the  other 
night,  and  is  doing  many  other  thing  for  the  salvation  of 
Greece,  they  say. 

^'e  sailed  through  the  barren  Archipelago,  and  into  the 
narrow  channel  they  sometimes  call  the  Dardanelles,  and 

'times  the  Hellespont.     This   part   of  the   country  is 
in   historic   reminiscences,    and   poor  as  .Sahara  in 

vthing  else.  For  instance,  as  we  approached  the 
Dardanelles,  we  coasted  along  the  Plains  of  Troy  and  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Scamander ;  we  saw  where  Troy  had 
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stood  (in  the  distance),  and  where  it  does  not  stand  now 
— a  city  that  perished  when  the  world  was  young.  The 
poor  Trojans  are  all  dead  now.  They  were  born  to< 
to  see  Noah's  ark,  and  died  too  soon  to  see  our  menagerie. 
We  saw  where  Agamemnon's  fleet  rendezvoused,  and 
away  inland  a  mountain  which  the  map  said  was  Mount 
Ida.  %  Within  the  Hellespont  we  saw  where  the  original 
first  shoddy  contract  mentioned  in  history  was  c;r 
out,  and  the  "parties  of  the  second  part"  gently  rebuked 
by  Xerxes.  I  speak  of  the  famous  bridge  of  boats  which 
Xerxes  ordered  to  be  built  over  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont  (where  it  is  only  two  or  three  miles  wide).  A 
moderate  gale  destroyed  the  flimsy  structure,  and  the 
King,  thinking  that  to  publicly  rebuke  the  contractors 
might  have  a  good  effect  on  the  next  set,  called  them  out 

re  the  army  and  had  them  beheaded.     In  the 
ten  minutes  he  let  a  new  contract  for  the  bridge.     1 : 
been  observed  by  ancient  writers  that  the  second  1> 
was  a  very  good  bridge.     Xerxes  crossed  his  host  of 
millions  of  men  on  it,  and  if  it  had  not  been  purp 
destroyed,  it  would  probably  have  been  there  yet.     If  our 
Government  would  rebuke  some  of  our  shoddy  contrac- 
tors   occasionally,  it  might  work    much    good.       In 
Hellespont  we  saw  where  Lcander  and  Lord  Byron  swam 

s,  the  one  to  see  her  upon  whom  his  soul's 
were  fixed  with  a  devotion  that  only  death  could   impair, 
and  the   other   merely  for  a  llyer,  as  Jack  says.      We 
two  noted  tombs  near  us,  too.      On  one  shore  slept  . 
and  on  the  other  Hecuba. 

We  had  water  batteries  and  forts  on  both  sides  of  the 

•spout,   Hying   the  crimson    Jlag   of   Turkev,  wi; 
wlii;  .  !ly  a.   village,  and 

a  train   of  camels;   we   had    all    !!  n>k    at    till    we 

•od  the  broad  sea  of  .Marmora,  and  then  the  land  soon 
fading   from  view,   we   resumed   euchre  and  whist  once 

We  dropped  anchor  in   the  mouth  of  the  Golden  1; 
at   daylight-   in   the   morning.      Only   thnv   or   four 
were  ii])  to  see   the  great  Ottoman   capital.      Tl 

do  not  turn  out   at   unseasonable  hours,  as  they 
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to,  to  get  the  earliest  possible  glimpse  of  strange  foreign 
cities.  They  are  well  over  that.  If  we  were  lying  in 
sight  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  they  would  not  come  on 
deck  until  after  breakfast  now-a-days. 

The  Golden  Horn  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
branches  from  the  Bosphorus  (a  sort  of  broad  river  which 
connects  the  Marmora  and  Black  Seas),  and,  curving 
around,  divides  the  city  in  the  middle.  Galata  and  Pera 
are  on  one  -side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Golden  Horn ; 
Stamboul  (ancient  Byzantium)  is  upon  the  other.  On 
the  other  bank  of  the  Bosphorus  is  Scutari  and  other 
suburbs  of  Constantinople.  This  great  city  contains  a 
million  inhabitants,  but  so  narrow  are  its  streets,  and  so 
crowded  together  are  its  houses,  that  it  does  not  cover 
much  more  than  half  as  much  ground  as  New  York  City. 
Seen  from  the  anchorage  or  from  a  mile  or  so  up  the 
Bosphorus,  it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  city  we  have  seen. 
Its  dense  array  of  houses  swells  upward  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  spreads  over  the  domes  of  many  hills ;  and  the 
gardens  that  peep  out  here  and  there,  the  great  globes  of 
the  mosques,  and  the  countless  minarets  that  meet  the  eye 
everywhere,  invest  the  metropolis  with  the  quaint  Oriental 
aspect  one  dreams  of  when  he  reads  books  of  eastern  travel. 
Constantinople  makes  a  noble  picture. 

But  its  attractiveness  begins  and  ends  with  its  pictu- 
resqueness.  From  the  time  one  starts  ashore  till  he  gets 
back  again,  he  execrates  it.  The  boat  he  goes  in  is 
admirably  miscalculated  for  the  service  it  is  built  for.  It 
is  handsomely  and  neatly  fitted  up,  but  no  man  could 
handle  it  well  in  the  turbulent  currents  that  sweep  down 
the  Bosphorus  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  few  men  could 
row  it  satisfactorily  even  in  still  water.  It  is  a  long,  light 
canoe  (caique),  large  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  a  knife 
blade  at  the  other.  They  make  that  long  sharp  end  the 
bow,  and  you  can  imagine  how  these  boiling  currents  spin 
it  about.  It  has  two  oars,  and  sometimes  four,  and  no 
rudder.  You  start  to  go  to  a  given  point,  and  you  run  in 
fifty  different  directions  before  you  get  there.  First  one 
oar  is  hacking  water,  and  then  the  other  ;  it  is  seldom  that 
both  are  going  ahead  at  once.  This  kind  of  bunting  is 

t; 
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calculated  to  drive  an  impatient  man  mad  in  a  week.  The 
boatmen  are  the  awkwardest,  the  stupidest,  and  the  most 
unscientific  on  earth,  without  question. 

Ashore,  it  was — well  it  Avas  an  eternal  circus.     P. 
wore  thicker  than  bees,  in  those  narrow  streets,  and  th' 
were  dressed  in  all  the  outrageous,  outlandish,  idohr 
extravagant,  thunder-and-lightning  costumes  that  i 
tailor  with  the  delirium  trcmens  and  seven  devils   could 
conceive  of.     There  was  no  freak  in  dress  too^  crazy 
indulged  in  ;  no  absurdity  too  absurd  to  be  tolerated 
frenzy  in  ragged  diabolism  too  fantastic  to  be  ; 
No  two  men  were  dressed  alike.     It  was  a  wild  m;. 
rade  of  all  imaginable  costumes — every  struggling  throng 
in  every  street  was  a  dissolving  view  of  stunning  com 
Some  patriarchs  wore  awful  turbans,  but  the  grand 
of  the  infidel  horde  wore  the  fiery  red  skull-en j 
a  fez.     All  the  remainder  of  the  raiment  they  induL 
was  utterly  indescribable. 

The  shops  here  are  mere  coops,  mere  boxes,  bath-ro 
closets — anything  you  please  to  call  them — on  th> 
floor.     The  Turks  sit  cross-legged  in  them,  and  work  and 
trade  and  smoke  long  pipes,  and  smell  like — like  T 
That  covers   the  ground.      Crowding  the   narrow  si 
in  front  of  them  arc  beggars,  who  beg  for  ever, 
collect  anything ;   and  wonderful  cripples,  d  ut  of 

all  semblance  of  humanity  almost;  vagabonds  driving 
ladi •!:  Tying  dry-goods  boxes  as  la; 

on   their    backs;    pedlars  of  grapes,   hot 
pumpkin  seeds,  and  a  hundred  other  tiling-  like 

and     sleeping     happily,     comfortably, 
among  the  hurrying  e  the  famed  dogs  of  Con 

linople;   drifting  no  .duuit  are  squ;. 

women,   draped    from    chin  to   i\ 
with  snowy  veils  bound   about  il 

jue,  shadowy  notion  of  : 
-nit,  far  awav  in   the  dim,  ar 
T,  they  ]<:• 

have   looked    when    they   walked    forth    from   i 
-   and    thunders   and    eartluji 
upon  Calvary   that   awl'ul  night  of  the  Cruci- 
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fixion.  A  street  in  Constantinople  is  a  picture  which  one 
ought  to  see  once — not  oftener. 

And  then  there  was  the  goose-rancher — a  fellow  who 
drove  a  hundred  geese  before  him  about  the  city,  and 
tried  to  sell  them.  He  had  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  with  a 
crook  in  the  end  of  it,  and  occasionally  a  goose  would 
branch  out  from  the  flock  and  make  a  lively  break  round 
the  corner,  with  wings  half  lifted  and  neck  stretched  to 
its  utmost.  Did  the  goose-merchant  get  excited  ?  No. 
He  took  his  pole  and  reached  after  that  goose  with  un- 
speakable sang  froid — took  a  hitch  round  his  neck,  and 
"  yanked"  him  back  to  his  place  in  the  flock  without  an 
effort.  He  steered  his  geese  with  that  stick  as  easily  as 
another  man  would  steer  a  yawl.  A  few  hours  afterward 
we  saw  him  sitting  on  a  stone  at  a  corner,  in  the  midst  of 
the  turmoil,  sound  asleep  in  the  sun,  with  his  geese  squat- 
ting around  him,  or  dodging  out  of  the  way  of  asses  and 
men.  We  came  by  again  within  the  hour,  and  he  was 
taking  account  of  stock,  to  see  whether  any  of  his  nock 
had  strayed  or  been  stolen.  The  way  he  did  it  was 
unique.  He  put  the  end  of  his  stick  within  six  or  eight 
inches  of  a  stone  wall,  and  made  the  geese  march  in  single 
file  between  it  and  the  wall.  He  counted  them  as  they 
went  by.  There  was  no  dodging  that  arrangement. 

If  you  Avaut  dwarfs — I  mean  just  a  few  dwarfs  for  a 
curiosity — go  to  Genoa.  If  you  wish  to  buy  them  by  the 
S  for  retail,  go  to  Milan.  There  are  plenty  of  dwarfs 
all  over  Italy,  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that  in  Milan  the 
crop  was  luxuriant.  If  you  would  see  a  fair  average 
style  of  assorted  cripples,  go  to  Naples,  or  travel  through 
*ho  lioman  States.  But  if  you  would  see  the  very  heart 
and  home  of  cripples  and  human  monsters  both,  go 
straight  to  Constantinople.  A  beggar  in  Naples  who  can 
show  a  foot  which  has  all  run  into  one  horrible  toe,  Avith 
one  shapeless  nail  on  it,  has  a  fortune — but  such  an  ex- 
hibition as  that  would  not  provoke  any  notice  in  Constan- 
tinople. The  man  would  starve.  Who  would  pay  any 
attention  to  attractions  like  his  among  the  rare  monsters 
that  throng  the  bridges  of  the  Golden  Horn  and  display 
their  deformities  in  the  gutters  of  Stamboul  ?  O,  wretched 

C    2 
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impostor  !     How  could  he  stand  against  the  three-le 
•woman,  and  the  man  with  his  eye  in  his  cheek  ?     I 
would  he  blush  in  the  presence  of  the  man  with  fingers 
on  his  elbow  ?     Where  would  he  hide  himself  when  the 
dwarf  with  seven  fingers  on  each  hand,  no  upper  lij 
his  under  jaw  gone,  came   down  in  his  majesty  ?     Lis- 
inillah  !     The  cripples  of  Europe  are  a  delusion  and  a 
fraud.      The  truly  gifted  flourish  only  in  the  byways  of 
Pera  and  Statnboul. 

That  three-legged  woman  lay  on  the  bridge,  with  her 
stock  in  trade  so  disposed  as  to  command  the  most  striking 
effect — one   natural   leg,   and  two  long,   slender,  t\\ 
ones  with  feet  on  them    like   somebody   else's   for' 
Then  there  was  a  man  further  along  who  had  m> 
and  whose   face  was  the   colour  of  a  flyblown  beeiV 
and  wrinkled  and  twisted  like  a  lava-How — and  verily  so 
tumbled  and  distorted  were  his  features  that  no  man 
tell  the  wart  that  served  him  for  a  nose  from  his  <.•' 
bones.      In    Stamboul  was  a  man   with  a  prodigious   I 
an   uncommonly  long  body,  legs  eight  in 
feet  like  snow-shoes.      He  travelled  on  th 
hands,  and  was  as  sway-backed  as  if  the  Colossus  of  K 
had  been  riding  him.      Ah,  a  beggar  has  to  lur 
ingly  good  points  to  make  a  living  at  ConstantinopL 
blue-faced  man,  who  had  nothing  to  offer  except  that  lie 
had  been  blown  up  in  a  mine,  would  be  regarded  as  a  rank 
impostor,  and  a  mere  <!;,  'Idler  on  crutci 

never   make  a  cent.      It    would   pay  him  to  got  a  pi; 
his  head  taken  off,  and  cultivate  a  wen  lik> 

The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  is  the  chief  lion  of  ( 
t.inople.      You  must  get  a  firman  and  hurry 
thing.      We  did  that.     We  did   ; 

took   along  four  or  live  francs  apiece,  which  is  much  the 
ing. 

1  do  not  think   much  of  the  Mosque  of  "  .     I 

sup]-         i  .lion.      We   will   let  it  . 

•  1    barn  in  heathendom.      I   '< 

the  int'Tfst  that  attaches  to  it  comes  from  the  i'.. 

•:ii It  for  .-i  i  church   and  then   tun; 

mosque,   without  much  alteration,  by  the   Mai 
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conquerors  of  the  land.  They  made  me  take  off  my 
boots  and  walk  into  the  place  in  my  stocking-feet.  I 
caught  cold,  and  got  myself  so  stuck  up  with  a  complica- 
tion of  gums,  slime,  and  general  corruption,  that  I  wore 
out  more  than  two  thousand  pair  of  boot-jacks  getting  my 
boots  off  that  night,  and  even  then  some  Christian  hide 
peeled  off  with  them.  I  abate  not  a  single  boot-jack. 

St.  Sophia  is  a  colossal  church,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  years  old,  and  unsightly  enough  to  be  very,  very 
much  older.  Its  immense  dome  is  said  to  be  more  Avon- 
derJ'ul  than  St.  Peter's,  but  its  dirt  is  much  more  won- 
dcri'ul  than  its  dome,  though  they  never  mention  it.  The 
church  has  a  hundred  and  seventy  pillars  in  it,  each  a 
single  piece,  and  all  of  costly  marbles  of  various  kinds, 
but  they  came  from  ancient  temples  at  Baalbec,  Helio- 
polis,  Athens,  and  Ephesus,  and  are  battered,  ugly,  and 
repulsive.  They  were  a  thousand  years  old  when  this 
church  was  new,  and  then  the  contrast  must  have  been 
ghastly — if  Justinian's  architects  did  not  trim  them  any. 
The  inside  of  the  dome  is  figured  all  over  with  a  mon- 
strous inscription  in  Turkish  characters,  wrought  in  gold 
mosaic,  that  looks  as  glaring  as  a  circus  bill ;  the  pave- 
ments and  the  marble  balustrades  are  all  battered  and 
dirty ;  the  perspective  is  marred  everywhere  by  a  web  of 
ropes  that  depend  from  the  dizzy  height  of  the  dome,  and 
suspend  countless  dingy,  coarse  oil  lamps,  and  ostrich  eggs, 
six  or  seven  feet  above  the  floor.  Squatting  and  sitting 
in  groups,  here  and  there  and  far  and  near,  were  ragged 
Turks  reading  books,  hearing  sermons,  or  receiving  lessons 
like  children,  and  in  fifty  places  were  more  of  the  same 
sort  bowing  and  straightening  up,  bowing  again  and  getting 
down  to  kiss  the  earth,  muttering  prayers  the  while,  and 
keeping  up  their  gymnastics  till  they  ought  to  have  beeu 
tired,  if  they  were  not. 

Everywhere  was  dirt,  and  dust,  and  dinginess,  and  gloom; 
everywhere  were  signs  of  a  hoary  antiquity,  but  with 
nothing  touching  or  beautiful  about  it ;  everywhere  were 
those  groups  of  fantastic  pagans;  overhead  the  gaudy 
mosaics  and  the  web  of  lamp-rope& — nowhere  was  there 
anything  to  win  one's  love  or  challenge  his  admiration. 
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The  people  who  go  into  ecstacies  over  St.  Sophia  must 
surely  get  them  out  of  the  guide-book  (where  every  church 
is  spoken  of  as  being  "  considered  by  good  judges  to  be 
the  most  marvellous  structure,  in  many  respects,  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen").  Or  else  they  are  those  old  con- 

eurs   from  the  wilds  of  Xew  Jersey,  who  labori< 
learn  the  difference  between  a  fresco  and  a  fnv- 
from  that  day  forward  feel  privileged  to  void  their  cri 
bathos  on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  for  • 
more. 

We  visited  the  Dancing  Dervishes.    There  were  twenty- 
one  of  them.     They  wore  a  long,  light-coloured  loose  robe 
that  hung  to  their  heels.     Each  in  his  turn  went  up  to  the 
priest  (they  are  all  within  a  large  circular  railing)  and  1  > 
profoundly,  and  then  went  spinning  away  delirioush 
took  his  appointed  place  in  the  circle,  and  contimi! 
spin.     When  all  had  spun  themselves  to  their  places,  they 
were  about  five   or   six   feet  apart — and  so   situated,  the 
entire  circle  of  spinning  pagans  spun  itself  thre 
times  around  the  room.     It  took  twenty-five  minut 
do  it.      They  spun   on  the   left  foot,  and  kept   them- 

lit  rapidly  before  it  and 
.4  the  waxed  floor.      Some  of  them  in 

'•time.''      Must   of  them   spun   around   for!  in  a 

minute,  and  one  artist  .  ;y-one   ti: 

minute,    and   kept   it  up   during    the   who! 

;illed  with  air,  and  stood  out  all  around  hin. 
a  balloon. 

;o  no   noise  of  any   kind,  and  most  of 
tilted  their  heads  back   and  closed   their   eyes,  < 
with  a  sort  of  devotion;:  rude  kind 

part    of  the   time,  but  the   musi 
!e.     None  but  spin: 
A  man  had  t»  either  .-pin  or  stay  outside.       It   was    about 

xhibition   as    wo    have    witi; 
Then   siek    persons   came    and  lay  down,  and  b< 

n  laid  their  sick  children  (o? 
and   the   patriarch    of   the    I  ' 

supposed  to    cure    their    <li 
trampling  upon  their  breasts  or  backs,  or  standing  o; 
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back  of  their  necks.  This  is  well  enough  for  a  people 
who  think  all  their  affairs  are  made  or  marred  by  view- 
less spirits  of  the  air — by  giants,  gnomes,  and  genii, — and 
who  still  believe,  to  this  day,  all  the  wild  tales  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights."  Even  so  an  intelligent  missionary 
tells  me. 

We  visited  the  Thousand  and  One  Columns.  I  do  not 
know  what  it  was  originally  intended  for,  but  they  said  it 
was  built  for  a  reservoir.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Constantinople.  You  go  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps  in 
the  middle  of  a  barren  place,  and  there  you  are.  You  are 
forty  feet  under  ground,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 
wilderness  of  tall,  slender,  granite  columns,  of  Byzantine 
architecture.  Stand  where  you  would,  or  change  your 
position  as  often  as  you  pleased,  you  were  always  a  centre 
from  which  radiated  a  dozen  long  archways  and  colon- 
nades that  lost  themselves  in  distance  and  the  sombre 
twilight  of  the  place.  This  old  dried-up  reservoir  is 
occupied  by  a  few  ghostly  silk-spinners,  and  one  of  them 
showed  me  a  cross  cut  high  up  in  one  of  the  pillars.  I 
suppose  he  meant  me  to  understand  that  the  institution, 
wa.s  there  before  the  Turkish  occupation,  and  I  thought 
he  made  a  remark  to  that  effect ;  but  he  must  have  had  an 
impediment  in  his  speech,  for  I  did  not  understand  him. 

We  took  off  our  shoes  and  went  into  the  marble  mau- 
soleum of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the  neatest  piece  of 
architecture,  inside,  that  I  have  seen  lately.  Mahmoud's 
tomb  was  covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall,  which  Avas 
elaborately  embroidered  with  silver;  it  stood  within  a 
fancy  silver  railing  ;  at  the  sides  and  corners  were  silver 
candlesticks  that  would  weigh  more  than  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  they  supported  candles  as  large  as  a  man's  leg ;  on 
the  top  of  the  sarcophagus  was  a  fez,  with  a  handsome 
diamond  ornament  upon  it,  which  an  attendant  said  cost  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  lied  like  a  Turk  when  he 
said  it.  Mahmoud's  whole  family  were  comfortably  planted 
around  him. 

We  went  to  the  great  Bazaar  in  Stamboul,  of  course, 
and  I  shall  not  describe  it  further  than  to  say  it  is  a 
monstrous  hive  of  little  shops — thousands,  I  should  say — 
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all  under   one  roof,  and   cut  up  into  innumerable  little 
blocks  by   narrow    streets  which    are   arched   overhead. 
One  street  is  devoted  to  a  particular  kind  of  merchan 
another  to  another,  and  so  on.     When  you  wish  to  1 
pair  of  shoes  you  have  the  swing  of  the  whole  str 
you  do  not  have  to  walk  yourself  down  hunting  stor 
different  localities.     It  is  the   same  with  silks,  antiqu 
shawls,  &c.    The  place  is  crowded  with  people  all  the  time, 
and  as  the  gay-coloured  Eastern  fabrics  are  lavish]} 
played  before  every  shop,  the  great  Bazaar  of  Stamboul  is 
one  of  the  sights  that  are  worth  seeing.     It  is  full  of  life, 
and  stir,  and  business,  dirt,  1  veiling  pedlers, 

porters,    dervishes,  high-born  Turkish    female    t-ho; 

';s,  and  weird-looking  and   weirdly-dressed  Moham- 
medans from   the   mountains   and   the  far  provinces — and 

nlv  solitary  tiling  one  does  not  smell  when  he  is  in 
the  Great  .Bazaar  is  something  which  smells  good. 


CHAPTER  III. 

MOSQUES  are  plenty,  churches  are  plenty,  gravi 
arc  plenty,  but  morals  and  whisky  are  scarce. 
Koran  does  not  permit  Mohammedans  to  drink.     ']' 
natural  instincts  do  not  permit  them  to  be  moral.     '. 
say   the    Sultan   has  eight  hundred  wives.     This  almost 
:nts  to  bigamy.    It  makes  our  cheeks  burn  with  si 

ii  a  thing  permitted  here  in  Turkey.     We  do  not 
mind  it  so  much  in  Salt  Lake,  however. 

in  and   Georgian  girls  are  still  sold  in  Con- 
tinojile    by   their   parents,    but  not  publicly.      T 
have  all  read  BO  much  about — wh 
young  girls  w.  I  1  for  inspection,  and  crit' 

!'  they  -were    horses    at  :ui  agrifiir 
fair — no  longer  exi-t.     The   exhibition  and  tin 

(e.  now.      Stocks  are  up,  just  at  present,  partly  be- 

;i   brisk  demand    created  by  the  recent  return  of 

the  courts   of  Europe;  partly  on 

account  of  an  unusual  abundance  of  bread-stuffs,  which 
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leaves  holders  vmtortured  by  hunger  and  enables  them 
to  hold  back  for  high  prices ;  and  partly  because  buyers 
arc  too  weak  to  bear  the  market  while  sellers  are  amply 
prepared  to  bull  it.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
American  metropolitan  newspapers  were  published  here 
in  Constantinople,  their  next  commercial  report  would 
read  about  as  follows,  I  suppose — 

SLAVE  GIRL  MARKET  REPORT. 

"Best  brands  Circassians,  crop  of  1850,  200?.;  1852,  250?.;  1854, 
300?.  I>est  brands  Georgian,  none  in  market;  second  quality,  1851, 
iSol.  Nineteen  fair  to  middling  "Wallacbiau  girls  offered  at  130?.  @  150, 
but  no  takers ;  sixteen  prime  A  i  sold  in  small  lots  to  close  out — terms 
private. 

'•Sales  of  one  lot  Circassians,  prime  to  good,  185210  1854,  at  240!. 
@  242^,  buyer  30;    one  forty-niner — damaged — at  23?.,  seller  ten,  no 
i.     Several  Georgians,  fancy  brands,  1852,  changed  bands  to  till 
orders.     The  Georgians  now  on  band  are  mostly  last  year's  crop,  which 
was  unusually  poor.     The  new  crop  is  a  little  backward,  but  will  bo 
g  in  shortly.     As  regards  its  quantity  and  quality,  the  accounts 
a  iv  most  encouraging.     In  this  connexion  we  can  safely  say,  also,  that 
•w  crop  of  Circassians  is  looking  extremely  well.   His  Majesty  the 
i  lias  already  sent  in  largo  orders  for  his  new  harem,  which  will 
shed  within  a  fortnight,  and  this  has  naturally  strengthen 
market  and  given  Circassian  stock  a  strong  upward  tendency.     Taking 
advantage  of  the  inflated  market,  many  of  our  shrewdest  operators  are 
selling  short.     There  are  hints  of  a  'corner'  on  Wallachians. 
"  There  is  nothing  new  in  Nubians.     Slow  sale. 
"Eunuchs — None  offering;  however,  large  cargoes  are  expected  from 
I  i-clay." 

I  think  the  above  would  be  about  the  style  of  the  com- 
mercial report.  Prices  are  pretty  high  now,  and  holders 
firm ;  but,  two  or  three  years  ago,  parents  in  a  starving 
condition  brought  their  young  daughters  down  here  and 
sold  them  for  even  twenty  and  thirty  dollars,  when  they 
could  do  no  better,  simply  to  save  themselves  and  the 
girls  from  dying  of  want.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  so  dis- 
tresssing  a  tiling  as  this,  and  I  for  one  am  sincerely  glad 
the  prices  are  up  again. 

Commercial  morals,  especially,  are  bad.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  that.  Greek,  Turkish  and  Armenian  morals 
consist  only  in  attending  church  regularly  on  the  appointed 
Sabbaths,  and  in  breaking  the  ten  commandments  all  the 
balance  of  the  week.  It  comes  natural  to  them  to  lie  and 
cheat  in  the  first  place,  and  then  they  go  on  and  improve 
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on  nature  until  they  arrive  at  perfection.  In  recom- 
mending his  son  to  a  merchant  as  a  valuable  salesman,  a 
father  does  not  say  he  is  a  nice,  moral,  upright  boy,  and 
goes  to  Sunday  school  and  is  honest,  but  he  says,  "  This 
boy  is  worth  his  weight  in  broad  pieces  of  a  hundred — for 
behold,  he  will  cheat  whomsoever  hath  dealings  with  him, 
and  from  the  Euxine  to  the  waters  of  Marmora  there 
abideth  not  so  gifted  a  liar  !"  How  is  that  for  a  recom- 
mendation ?  The  missionaries  tell  me  that  they  hear  en- 
comiums like  that  passed  upon  people  every  day.  They 
say  of  a  person  they  admire,  "  Ah,  he  is  a  charming 
swindler,  and  a  most  exquisite  liar  !" 

Everybody  lies  and  cheats — everybody  who  is  in  busi : 
at  any  rate.     Even  foreigners  soon  have  to  come  dov 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  they  do  not  buy  and  sell 
long  in  Constantinople  till  they  lie  and  cheat  like  a  Grei-k. 
I  say  like  a  Greek,  because  the   Greeks  are  called  the 
worst  transgressors  in  this  line.     Several  Americans  long 
resident  in  Constantinople  contend   that   most  Turk- 
pretty  trustworthy,  but  few  claim   that   the  Greeks  have 
an}-  virtues  that  a  man  can   discover — at  least  without  a 
fire  assay. 

I  am  half  willing  to  believe  that  the  celebrated  dogs  of 
Constantinople  have  been  misrepresented — slandered.      1 
have  always  been  led  to  suppose  that  they  were  so  thick  in  the 
:s  that  they  blocked  the  way  ;  that  they  moved  about 
in  organized  companies,  platoons,  and  regiments,  and 
what   they  wanted  by  determined   and   ferocious  assault  ; 
and  that  at  night  they  drowned  all  other  sounds  with 
Me  howlings.     The  dogs  I  see  here  cannot  be  t 
I  have  read  of. 

I  find  them  everywhere,  but  not  in  strong  force.     The 
most  I  have  found  together  lias  been  about  ten  or  tv, 
And  night  or  day  a  fair   proportion   of  them  were  > 
|>.      Those  that  were  n<>'  hvays   looked 

wanted   to  be.      I  never    saw  such  utterly 
starving,  sad-visaged,  broken-hearted  looking  curs  in  my 
lite.    It  seemed  a  grim  satire  to  accuse  sueli  brut, 
of  taking  things  by  force  of  arms.     They  hard 
to  have  strength  enough  or  ambition  enough  to  walk  a 
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the  street — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  seen  one  walk  that 
fur  yet.  They  are  mangy  and  bruised  and  mutilated,  and 
often  you  see  one  with  the  hair  singed  off  him  in  such 
wide  and  well-defined  tracts  that  he  looks  like  a  map  ot 
the  new  territories.  They  are  the  sorriest  beasts  that 
breathe  —  the  most  abject  —  the.  most  pitiful.  In  their 
faces  is  a  settled  expression  of  melancholy,  an  air  of  hope- 
less despondency.  The  hairless  patches  on  a  scalded  dog 
are  preferred  by  the  fleas  of  Constantinople  to  a  wider 
range  on  a  healthier  dog  ;  and  the  exposed  places  suit  the 
fleas  exactly.  I  saw  a  dog  of  this  kind  start  to  nibble  at 
a  flea — a  fly  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  made  a  snatch 
at  him ;  the  flea  called  for  him  once  more,  and  that  for 
ever  unsettled  him ;  he  looked  sadly  at  his  flea-pasture, 
then  sadly  looked  at  his  bald  spot.  Then  he  heaved  a  sigh 
and  dropped  his  head  resignedly  upon  his  paws.  He  was 
not  equal  to  the  situation. 

The  dogs  sleep  in  the  streets  all  over  the  city. 
From  one  end  of  the  street  to  the  other  I  suppose  they 
will  average  about  eight  or  ten  to  a  block.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  there  are  fifteen  or  twenty  to  a  block.  They 
do  not  belong  to  anybody,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  close 
personal  friendships  among  each  other.  But  they  district 
the  city  themselves,  and  the  dogs  of  each  district,  whether 
it  be  half  a  block  in  extent,  or  ten  blocks,  have  to  remain 
within  its  bounds.  Woe  to  a  dog  if  he  crosses  the  line  ! 
His  neighbours  would  snatch  the  balance  of  his  hair  off  in 
a  second.  So  it  is  said.  But  they  don't  look  it. 

They  sleep  in  the  streets  these  days.  They  are  my 
compass — my  giiide.  When  I  see  the  dogs  sleep  placidly 
on,  while  men,  sheep,  geese,  and  all  moving  things  turn 
out  and  go  round  them,  I  know  I  am  not  in  the  great 
street  where  the  hotel  is,  and  must  go  further.  In  the 
Grand  line  the  dogs  have  a  sort  of  air  of  being  on  the  look- 
out— an  air  born  of  being  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  way  of 
many  carriages  every  day — and  that  expression  one  re- 
ises  in  a  moment.  It  does  not  exist  upon  the  face  of 
log  without  the  confines  of  that  street.  All  others 
sleep  placidly  and  keep  no  watch.  They  would  not  move, 
though  the  Sultan  himself  passed  by. 
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In  one  narrow  street  (but  none  of  them  are  wide)  I  saw 
three  dogs  lying  coiled  up  about  afoot  or  two  apart.     End 
to  end  they  lay,  and  so  they  just  bridged  the  street  n. 
from  gutter  to  gutter.     A  drove  of  a  hundred  sheep  < 
along.     They  stepped  right  over  the  dogs,  the  rear  crowd- 
he  front,  impatient  to  get  on.      The  dogs  looked  lazily 
np,  flinched  a  little  when  the  impatient  feet  of  the  sheep 
touched  their  raw  backs — sighed,  and  lay  peacefully  down 
again.     Jso  talk  could  be  plainer  than  that.     So  some  of 
the  sheep  jumped  over  them  and  others  scrambled  bctv. 
occasionally   chipping  a  leg  Avith  their   sharp  hoo;'s,   and 
when  the  whole  flock  had  made  the  trip,  the  dogs  sin 
a  little,  in  the  cloud  of  dust,  but  never  budged  their  b 
an  inch.     I  thought  I  Avas  lazy,  but  I  am  a  steam-engine 
compared  to  a   Constantinople  dog.     But  Avas  not  that  a 
singular  scene  for  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants? 

These  dogs  are    the    scavengers  of  the  city.     That  is 
their  oHicial  position,  and  a  hard  one  it  is.     Ilowev 
is  their  protection.     But  for  their  usefulness  in  partially 
cleansing  these  terrible  streets,  they  Avoxild  not  be  tolerated 
long.      They  eat  anything  and  everything  that  conn 
their  Avay,  from  melon  rinds  and  spoiled  grapes  up  tin- 
all  the  grades  and  species  of  dirt,  and  refuse  to  their 
dead  friends  and  relatives — and  yet  they  arc  always  lean, 
always  hungry,  always  despondent.      The  ]  loth 

to  kill  them — do  not  kill  them,  in  fact.  The  Turks  have 
an  innate  antipathy  to  taking  the  life  of  any  dumb  animal, 
it  is  said.  But  they  do  •  .  They  hang  and  kirl. 

and  scald  these  Avrctchcd  creatures  to  the  very  \ 
atb,  and  then  leave  them  to  live  and  sufler. 

Once  a  Sultan  proposed  to  kill  oft'  all  the  dogs 
did  begin  the  work — but  the  populace  raised  such  a 

it,  it  that  the   mas-:. 

a  while  he  proposed  to  remove  them  all  to  an  island  in  the 
:'  Marmora.      No  <•:>;.  rtion  Avas  offered,  and  a  ship- 
load   or    -  .;\vay.      But  Avhen   it  came  t 
n  that  somehow  or  other  the  dogs  never  got  to 
i,  but  always  fell  overboard  i:: 

her  hoAvl  Avas  raised  and  the  transportation  scheme 
Avas  dropped. 
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So  the  dogs  remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  the 
streets.  I  do  not  say  that  they  do  not  howl  at  night,  nor 
that  they  do  not  attack  people  who  have  not  a  red  fez  on 
their  heads.  I  only  say  that  it  would  be  mean  for  me  to 
accuse  them  of  these  unseemly  things  who  have  not  seen 
them  do  them  with  my  own  eyes  or  heard  them  with  my 
own  ears. 

1  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  Turks  and  Greeks  playing 
newsboy  right  here  in  the  mysterious  land  Avhere  the 
giants  and  genii  of  the  Arabian  Nights  once  dwelt — where 
winged  horses  and  hydra-headed  dragons  guarded  en- 
chanted castles  —  where  princes  and  princesses  flew 
through  the  air  on  carpets  that  obeyed  a  mystic  talisman — 
where  cities  whose  houses  were  made  of  precious  stones 
sprang  up  in  a  night  under  the  hand  of  the  magician,  and 
where  busy  marts  were  suddenly  stricken  with  a  spell  and. 
each  citizen  lay  or  sat,  or  stood  with  weapon  raised  or  foot 
advanced,  just  as  he  was,  speechless  and  motionless,  till 
time  had  told  a  hundred  years ! 

It  was  curious  to  see  newsboys  selling  papers  in  so 
dreamy  a  land  as  that.  And,  to  say  truly,  it  is  compa- 
ratively a  new  thing  here.  The  selling  of  newspapers 
had  its  birth  in  Constantinople  about  a  year  ago,  and  was 
a  child  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  war. 

There  is  one  paper  published  here  in  the  English 
language — the  Levant  Herald — and  there  are  generally 
a  number  of  Greek  and  a  few  French  papers  rising  and 
falling,  struggling  up  and  falling  again.  Newspapers  are 
not  popular  with  the  Sultan's  Government.  They  do  not 
umlerstand  journalism.  The  proverb  says,  "The  un- 
known is  always  great."  To  the  court,  the  newspaper  is 
a  mysterious  and  rascally  institution.  They  know  what  a 
pestilence  is,  because  they  have  one  occasionally  that  thins 
the  people  out  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  a  day,  and  they 
regard  a  newspaper  as  a  mild  form  of  pestilence.  When 
it  goes  astray,  they  suppress  it — pounce  upon  it  without 
warning,  and  throttle  it.  When  it  don't  go  astray  for  a 
long  time,  they  get  suspicious  and  throttle  it  anyhow, 
use  they  think  it  is  hatching  devilry.  Imagine  the 
Grand  A'izicr  in  solemn  council  with  the  magnates  of  the 
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realm,  spelling  his  way  through  the  hated  newspaper,  and 
finally  delivering    his    profound   decision:     "This   I 
means  mischief — it  is  too  darkly,  too  suspiciously  inof- 
fensive— suppress  it !     Warn  the  publisher  that  we  cannot 
have  this  sort  of  thing  :   put  the  editor  in  prison !" 

The  newspaper  business  has  its  inconveniences  in  Con- 
stantinople.    Two  Greek  papers  and  one  French  one 
suppressed  here  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
victories  of  the  Cretans  are  allowed  to  be  printed,      i 
time  to  time    the   Grand  Vizier  sends   a   notice  t<> 
various  editors  that  the  Cretan  insurrection  i 
suppressed,  and  although  that  editor  knows  better,  h< 
has  to  print  the  notice.     The  Levaiit  Herald  is  to< 
of  speaking  praisefully  of  Americans  to  be  popular  with 
the  Sultan,  who  does  not  relish  our  sympathy  wit! 
Cretans,  and  therefore  that  paper  has  to  be  particularly 
circumspect  in  order  to  keep  out  of  trouble.      One. 
editor,  forgetting  the    official  notice  in  his  paper   th.-i 
Cretans  were  crushed  out,  printed  a  letter  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent tenor,  from  the  American  Consul  in  Cret. 
fined  two   hundred   and  fifty  dollars  for  it.      Shorl 
printed  another  from  the  same  source  and  was  impri- 
three  months    for  his    pains.     I   think    I    could    go: 
•ant  editorship  of  the  L<  /</,  but  I  am  _ 

to  try  to  worry  along  without  it. 

To  suppress  a  paper  lien;  involves  the  ruin  of  the  pub- 
lisher, almost.      lint  in  Xaples  I  think  the- 

rtunes   of  that  kind. 

.  and  spring  up  the  next  day  under  a  n 
Dun:  n  days  or 

;•  was  murdered  and   resurrected  twice.     The  ; 

are  smart  there,  just  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

advantage  of  popular  weaknesses.      When 
they  are  not  likely   to   sell  out,   they  approach  a   ci1 
myM  in   a  low  voice — '•  I. 

dnul'  r  just  been  suppressed  !"  The  man 

.d  finds   nothing   in  it.      They  do  say — I  du 
:    for  it — but  :  y,  that  men 

print  a  vast  edition  r,  with  a  ' 

article  in  it,  distribute  it  cuiickly  among  the 
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clear  out  till  the  Government's  indignation  cools.  It  pays 
we'll.  Confiscation  don't  amount  to  anything.  The  type 
and  presses  are  not  worth  taking  care  of. 

There  is  only  one  English  newspaper  in  Naples.  It 
has  seventy  subscribers.  The  publisher  is  getting  rich 
very  deliberately — very  deliberately  indeed. 

I  never  shall  want  another  Turkish  lunch.  The 
cooking  apparatus  was  in  the  little  lunch-room  near 
the  bazaar,  and  it  was  all  open  to  the  street.  The  cook 
was  slovenly,  and  so  was  the  table,  and  it  had  no  cloth  on  it. 
The  fellow  took  a  mass  of  sausage-meat  and  coated  it 
round  a  wire  and  laid  it  on  a  charcoal  fire  to  cook.  When 
it  was  done,  he  laid  it  aside  and  a  dog  walked  sadly  in  and 
nipped  it.  He  smelt  it  first,  and  probably  recognised  the 
remains  of  a  friend.  The  cook  took  it  away  from  him 
and  laid  it  before  us.  Jack  said,  "  I  pass" — he  plays 
euchre  sometimes — and  Ave  all  passed  in  turn.  Then  the 
cook  baked  a  broad,  flat,  wheaten  cake,  greased  it  well 
with  the  sausage,  and  started  towards,  us  with  it.  It 
dropped  in  the  dirt,  and  he  picked  it  up  and  polished  it 
on  his  breeches,  and  laid  it  before  us.  Jack  said,  "  I 
pass."  We  all  passed.  He  put  some  eggs  in  a  frying- 
pan,  and  stood  pensively  prying  slabs  of  meat  from  between 
his  teeth  with  a  fork.  Then  he  used  the  fork  to  turn  the 
eggs  with — and  brought  them  along.  Jack  said,  "  Pass 
i."  All  followed  suit.  We  did  not  know  what  to  do, 
and  so  we  ordered  a  new  ration  of  sausage.  The  cook 
got  out  his  wire,  apportioned  a  proper  amount  of  sausage- 
meat,  spat  it  on  his  hands  and  fell  to  work  !  This  time, 
with  one  accord,  we  all  passed  out.  We  paid  and  left. 
That  is  all  I  learned  about  Turkish  lunches.  A  Turkish 
lunch  is  good,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  its  little  drawbacks. 

AY  hen  I  think  how  I  have  been  swindled  by  books  of 
Oriental  travel,  I  want  a  tourist  for  breakfast.  For  years 
and  years  I  have  dreamed  of  the  wonders  of  the  Turkish 
bath  ;  for  years  and  years  I  have  promised  myself  that  I 
would  yet  enjoy  one.  Many  and  many  a  time,  in  fancy, 
I  have  lain  in  the  marble  bath,  and  breathed  the  slumbrous 
fragrance  of  Eastern  spices  that  filled  the  air ;  then  passed 
through  a  weird  and  complicated  system  of  pulling  and 
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Lauling,  and  drenching  and  s  "nng  of  i. 

-'.•  and  vaguely  through  the  st- 
ing mists,  like  demons  ;  then  rested  for  a  while  on  a  di 
fit    for    a    king;    then    passed   through  another   cor, 
ordeal,  and  one  more  fearful  than  the  first;   and,  ri. 
swathed   in    soft    fabrics,    been    conveyed    to    a    pri: 
saloon  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  eiderdown,  where  eun 
ous  of  Qostume,    fanned    me  while   I   drowsed 
dreamed,  or  contentedly  gazed  at  the  rich  hangings  oi 
apartment,  the  soft  carpets,  the  sumptuous  furniture,  the 
pictures,  and  drank  delicious  coffee,  smoked  the  soothing 

iiili,  and  dropped,  at  the  last,  into  tranquil  re 
lulled  by  sensuous  odoi;rs  from  unseen  censers,  by  the  •_ 
influence  of  the  narghili's  Persian  tobacco,  and  by  the  i: 
of  fountains  that  counterfeited  the  pattering  of  summer  rain. 
That  was  the   picture,  just  as  I  got  it  from  incendiary 
books  of  travel.     It  was  a  poor,  miserable  imposture. 

i  y  is  no  more  like  it  than  the  Five  Points  are  lik 
Garden    of  Kdcn.      They  received  me  in   . 
paved  with  marble  slabs;   around   it  were  broad  gall 
one  above  another,  carpeted  with   seedy  matt: 
with    unpointed    balustrades,    and    furnished    with    I 
rickety   chairs,    cushioned  with   rusty  old   matt- 
dented  with   impressions  left  by  the  forms  of  nine 

ve  generations  of  men  who  had  reposed  upon  tl 
The  place  was  vast,  naked,  dreary  ;  its  court  a  bar 
galleries  stalls  i'or  human  horses.  The  c  .  half 

nude  varlets  that  served  in  the  establishment  had  IK>; 

in  their  appearance,  nothing  of  roinane. 
of  Oriental   splendour.      They  sli 
— -just  the  contrary.    Their  in;  and  their' 

Dually   su  nsentimental   i 

nn  in  C;i! 

1  \\  ne  of  the  racks  and  unu; 

wrapped  a  gaudy  tablecloth  : 
hung  a  white  :  It' J    had  had  : 

I  was    th>  . 

court,  and  the  lir.-t  thing  that  attracted  my  attention 

my  heels.      .My  full  ;nincnt. 
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it,  no  doubt.  It  belonged  in  the  list  of  softening,  sensuous 
influences  peculiar  to  this  home  of  Eastern  luxury.  It 
was  softening  enough,  certainly,  but  its  application  was  not 
happy.  They  now  gave  me  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs  — 
benches  in  miniature,  with  leather  straps  over  them  to 
confine  my  feet  (which  they  would  have  done,  only  I  do 
not  wear  No.  13s.)  These  things  dangled  uncomfort- 
ably by  the  straps  when  I  lifted  up  my  feet,  and  came 
down  in  awkward  and  unexpected  places  when  I^put  them 
on  the  floor  again,  and  sometimes  turned  sideways  and 
wrenched  my  ankles  out  of  joint.  However,  it  was  all 
Oriental  luxury,  and  I  did  what  I  could  to  enjoy  it. 

They  put  me  in  another  part  of  the  barn  and  laid  me  on 
a  stuffy  sort  of  pallet,  which  was  not  made  of  cloth  of  gold, 
or  Persian  shawls,  but  was  merely  the  unpretending  sort 
:of  thing  I  have  seen  in  the  negro  quarters  of  Arkansas. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  in  this  dim  marble  prison  but 
rive  more  of  these  biers.  It  was  a  very  solemn  place.  I 
expected  that  the  spiced  odours  of  Araby  were  going  to 
steal  my  senses  now,  but  they  did  not.  A  copper-coloured 
skeleton,  with  a  rag  around  him,  brought  me  a  glass 
decanter  of  water,  with  a  lighted  tobacco  pipe  in  the  top  of 
it,  and  a  pliant  stem  a  yard  long  with  a  brass  mouth-piece 
to  it. 

It  was  the  famous  "  narghili"  of  the  East  —  the  thing  the 
Grand  Turk  smokes  in  the  pictures.  This  began  to  look 
like  luxury.  I  took  one  blast  of  it,  and  it  was  sufficient  ; 
the  smoke  went  in  a  great  volume  down  into  my  stomach, 
my  lungs,  even  into  the  uttermost  parts  of  my  frame.  I 
exploded  one  mighty  cough,  and  it  was  as  if  Vesuvius  had 
let  go.  For  the  next  five  minutes  I  smoked  at  every  pore, 
like  a  frame  house  that  is  on  fire  on  the  inside.  Not  any 
more  narghili  for  me.  The  smoke  had  a  vile  taste,  and  the 
taste  of  a  thousand  infidel  tongues  that  remained  on  that 
brass  mouth-piece  was  viler  still.  I  was  getting  discouraged. 
Whenever  hereafter  I  see  the  cross-legged  Grand  Turk 
smoking  his  narghili,  in  pretended  bliss,  on  the  outside  of 
•iper  of  Connecticut  tobacco,  I  shall  know  him  for  the 
;'--less  humbug  he  is. 

This  prison  was  filled  with  hot  air,     When  I  had  got 


• 
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up  sufficiently  to  prepare  me  for  a  still  war: 
temperature,  they  took  me  where   it  was — into 
room,  wet,  slippery,  and  steamy,  and  laid  me  out  on  a  r:: 
platform  in  the   centre.     It  was  very  warm.      '. 
my  man  sat  me  down  by  a  tank  of  hot   water,  dren 
me  well,  gloved  his  hand  with  a  coarse  mitten,  and  1  • 
to  polish  me  all  over  with  it.     I  began  to  smell  dis;i. 
ably.     The  more  he  polished  the  worse  I  smelt.     It  was 
alarming.     I  said  to  him — 

"I  perceive  that  I  am  pretty  far  gone.     It  is  plain  that 
I  ought  to  be  buried  without  any  unnecessary  d< 
haps  you  had  better  go  after  my  friends  at  once,  becj 
the  weather  is  warm,  and  I  cannot  '  keep'  long." 

He  went  on  scrubbing,  and  paid  no  attention.     I  soon 
saw  that  he  was  reducing  my  size.     He  bore  hard  on  his 
mitten,    and    from   under   it  rolled   little   cylinders, 
macaroni.      It  could  not  be  dirt,   for  it  was   too 
He  pared  me  down  in  this  way  for  a  long  time. 
I  said — 

"  It  is  a  tedious  process.  It  will  take  hours  to  trim  me 
to  the  size  you  want  me ;  I  will  Avait ;  go  and  borro^  a 
jack-plane." 

He  paid  no  attention  at  all. 

After  a  whil^JEif  ought  a  basin,  some  soap,  and  some- 
thing that  seemed  tobe  tin:  tail  of  a  horse.     Ho  mat! 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  soapsuds,  deluged  me  with  fci 
from  head  to  loot,  without  warning  me  to  shut   my  • 
and  then  swabbed  it  -!y  with  the  horsetail.    '1 

;i  ue  of  lather,  and  •«• 

\Vhc-u  I  got  tired  of  waiting  I  went  and  hunted  him  up. 
He  \  .-sinst  the  wall  in  another  roc;. 

I  woke  him.    He  was  not  dis^.  .     lie  too!. 

and   Hooded   me  with  hot  water,  then    turbaned  my  : 
swathed  me  with  dr  ths,    and  com; 

•>1>  in   one  of  the  gallori'. 
to  one  of  those  3  beds.    I  mounted  it, 

the    odours  ..of   Araby   again.      They   did 
.'*»*  • 

blank,  unornamented  coop  had  nothi;  .-  of 

that   Oriental  voluptuousness  one   reads  of  so  much.     It 

tlft. 


"FAR-AWAY  MOSES." 


wfS  more  suggestive  of  the  country  hospital  than  anything 
else.  The  skinny  servitor  brought  a  narghili,  and  I  got 
him  to  take  it  out  again  without  wasting  any  time  about 
it.  Then  lie  brought  the  world-renowned  Turkish  coffee 
that  poets  have  sung  so  rapturously  for  many  generations, 
and  I  seized  upon  it  as  the  last  hope  that  was  left  of  my 
old  dream  of  Eastern  luxury.  It  was  another  fraud.  Of 
all  the  unchristian  beverages  that  ever  passed  my  lips, 
Turkish  coffee  is  the  worst.  The  cup  is  small,  it  is 
smeared  with  grounds ;  the  coffee  is  black,  thick,  un- 
savoury of  smell,  and  execrable  in  taste.  The  bottom  of 
the  cup  has  a  muddy  sediment  in  it  half  an  inch  deep. 
This  goes  down  your  throat,  and  portions  of  it  lodge  by 
the  way,  and  produce  a  tickling  aggravation  that  keeps 
you  barking  and  coughing  for  an  hour. 

Here  endeth  my  experience  of  the  celebrated  Turkish 
bath,  and  here  also  endeth  my  dreams  of  the  bliss  the 
Wfortal  revels  in  who  passes  through  it.  It  is  a  malignant 
swindle.  The  man  who  enjoys  it  is  qualified  to  enjoy 
anything  that  is  repulsive  to  sight  or  sense,  and  he  that 
caji  invest  it  with  a  charm  of  poetry  is  able  to  do  the  same 
with  anything  else  in  the  world  that  is  tedious,  and 
wretched,  and  dismal,  and  nasty. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WE  left  a  dozen  passengers  in   Constantinople,    and 
sailed  through  the  beautiul  Bosphorus  and  far  up 
into  the  Black  Sea.     We  left  them  in  the  clutches  of  the 
celebrated  Turkish  guide  "FAR-AWAY  MOSKS,"  who   will 
ice  them  into   buying  a  shipload    of  ottar    of  roses, 
splendid  Turkish  vestments,  and  all  manner  of  curious 
things  they  can  never  haye  any  use  for.    Murray's  invalu- 
able guide-books  have  jjaentioned  Far-away  Moses'  name, 
he  is  a  made  man.     He  rejoices  daily  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  recognised  celebrity.     However,   we  cannot  alter 
our  established  customs  to  please  the  whims  of  guides ; 
we  cannot  show  partialities  this^lgte  in  the  day.     There- 
r> 
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fore,  ignoring  this  fellow's  brilliant  fame,  and  ignorin_ 
fanciful  name  he   takes   such  a  pride  in,  we  called  him 
Ferguson,  just  as  we  had  done  with  all  other  guides.      It 
has  kept  him  in  a  state  of  smothered  exasperation  all  the 
time.     Yet  we  meant  him  no  harm.     After  he  had  gotten 
himself  up    regardless    of    expense,    in    showy,    1 
trousers,   yellow  pointed  slippers,  fiery  fez,  silken  j 
of  blue,    voluminous  waist-sash    of  fancy   Persian   stuff 
filled  with  a  battery  of  silver-mounted  horse-pistols,  and 
has  strapped  on  his  terrible  scimitar,  he  considers  it  an 
unspeakable  humiliation  to  be  called  Ferguson.    It  cannot 
be  helped.     All  guides  are  Fergusons  to  us.     We  cannot 
master  their  dreadful  foreign  names. 

Sebastopol  is  probably  the  worst  battered  town  in  E : 
or  anywhere  else.     But  we  ought  to  be  pleased  with  it. 
nevertheless,   for  we  have  been  in  no  country  yet  where 
we  have  been  so  kindly  received,  and  where  we  feltt! 
be  Americans  was  a  sufficient  vise  for  our  passports, 
moment  the  anchor  was  down,  the  Governor  of  the  town 
immediately  despatched  an  officer  on  board  to  incjn 
he  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  us,  and  to  invite  us  to  make 
ourselves  at  home  in   Sebastopol.     If  you  knoAv  K 
you    know  that  this   was  a  wild   stretch  of  h 
They   are   usually   so  suspicious  of  strangers  that   they 
worry  them  excessively  with  the  delays  and  aggravations 
incident  to  a  complicated  passport  system.      Had  we  come 
from  any  other  country  we  could  not  have  had  perm! 
to  enter   Sebastopol  and  leave  again  under  three  eta 
but  as  it  was,  we  were  at  liberty  to  go  and  come  A 
and   where    we  pleased.       Everybody  in  Constant! ; 
warned  us  to  be  very  careful  about  our  passports,  see  that 
they  were  strictly  en  riyle,  and  never  to  mislay  them  lor 
a  moment  :   and   they   told  us  of  numerous  instances  of 
oilmen  and  others  who  were  d  veeks,  and 

months,  in    Sebastopol,  on  account  of  trilling  infor- 
malities in  their  passports,  and  lor  which  they  were  n 
blame.    I  had  ; 

my  room  behind   i  .tinople  to 

await  our  return.  of  him  in  that 

ort  and  then  look  at  me,  any  man  could  see  that  I 
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was  no  more'  like  him  than  I  am  like  Hercules.  So  I 
went  into  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling— full  of  a  vague,  horrible  apprehension  that  I  was 
going  to  be  found  out  and  hanged.  But  all  that  time  my 
true  passport  had  been  floating  gallantly  overhead — and 
behold  it  was  only  our  flag.  They  never  asked  us  for 
any  other. 

We  have  had  a  great  many  Russian  and  English  gentle- 
men and  ladies  on  board  to-day,  and  the  time>has  passed 
cheerfully  away.  They  were  all  happy-spirited  people, 
and  I  never  heard  our  mother-tongue  sound  so  pleasantly 
as  it  did  when  it  fell  from  those  English  lips  in  this  far-off 
land.  I  talked  to  the  Russians  a  good  deal,  just  to  be 
friendly,  and  they  talked  to  me  from  the  same  motive ;  I 
am  sure  that  both  enjoyed  the  conversation,  but  never  a 
word  of  it  either  of  us  understood.  I  did  most  of  my 
talking  to  those  English  people  though,  and  I  am  sorry  we 
cannot  carry  some  of  them  along  with  us. 

We  have  gone  whithersoever  wTe  chose  to-day,  and  have 
met  with  nothing  but  the  kindest  attentions.  Nobody 
inquired  whether  we  had  any  passports  or  not. 

Several  of  the  officers  of  the  government  have  suggested 
that  we  take  the  ship  to  a  little  watering-place  thirty  miles 
from  here,  and  pay  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  visit.  He  is 
rusticating  there.  These  officers  said  they  would  take  it 
upon  themselves  to  insure  us  a  cordial  reception.  They 
said  if  we  would  go,  they  would  not  only  telegraph  the 
Emperor,  but  send  a  special  courier  overland  to  announce 
our  coming.  Our  time  is  so  short  though,  and  more 
especially  our  coal  is  so  nearly  out,  that  we  judged  it  best 
to  forego  the  rare  pleasure  of  holding  social  intercourse 
with  an  Emperor. 

Ruined  Pompeii  is  in  good  condition  compared  to 
Sebastopol.  Here  you  may  look  in  whatsoever  direction 
you  please,  and  your  eye  encounters  scarcely  anything  but 
ruin,  ruin,  ruin  ! — fragments  of  houses,  crumbled  walls, 
torn  and  ragged  hills,  devastation  everywhere  !  It  is  as  if 
a  mighty  earthquake  had  spent  all  its  terrible  forces  upon 
this  one  little  spot.  For  eighteen  long  months  the  storms 
of  war  beat  upon  the  helpless  town,  and  left  it  at  last  the 
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saddest  wreck   that  ever  the  sun  has  looked  upon.     Not 
one  solitary  house  escaped  unscathed — not  one  remained 
habitable  even.     Such  titter  and  complete  ruin  one  could 
hardly    conceive    of.      The   houses   had   all   been    solid, 
dressed  stone  structures ;    most  of  them  were  ploughed 
through    and    through    by  cannon    balls — unroofed    and 
sliced  down  from  eaves  to  foundation — and  now  a  row  of 
them,  half  a  mile  long,  looks  merely  like  an  endless  pro- 
cession of  battered  chimneys.     No  semblance  of  a  house 
remains  in  such  as  these.     Some  of  the  larger  buil< 
had   corners  knocked  off;    pillars  cut  in   two;    cornices 
smashed ;   holes  driven  straight  through  the  Avails.     Many 
of  these  holes  are  as  round  and  as  cleanly  cut  as  if 
had   been  made  with   an   auger.      Others  are  half  pi* 
through,  and  the  clean  impression  is  there  in  the  roc 
smooth  and  as  shapely  as  it'  it  were  done  in  putt}-. 
and  there  a  ball  still  sticks  in  tht-  wall,  and  from  it  iron 
tears  trickle  down  and  discolour  the  stone. 

The  battle-fields  were  pretty  close  together.    The  Mala- 
koff  tower  is  on  a  hill  which  is  right  in  the  edge  of  the 
town.    The  L'edan  was  within  a  riile  shot  of  the  Mala 
Inkcrmau  Avas  a  mile  aAvay ;   and  Balaklava  removed  but 
•<m   hour's  ride.      The    French   trenches,    by   v-Jm-h 
approached  and   invested  the   Malakoff,  Avere   a 
close  under  its  sloping  sides,  that  one  might  h- 
by  the   Russian   guns  and  1>  ne  into  them, 

peatedly  during  three  terrible   days  they  swan: 
little   .MalakotY  hill,  and   Avere  beaten   back   Avith   t< 

bter.       I'inallv    th-y    eaptured    the    pi; 
the  Russians  out,  who   then  tried 
but  the  English  had   taken   the    Kedan,  and  shut  tin 
with  a  Avail  of  ilaine  ;  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
go  back  and  retake    the   MalakofV   or 

They  did  go  back  ;  they  took  the  Malakoff  and  retook  it 
tAvo  or  three   times,  but;   the!'  .\lour  could  not 

avail,  and  they  had  to  give  up  at  last. 

These  fearful  fields,  where  such  Tempests  of  death 
:'ul   enough    now;    no   .sound    is    L 

hardlv  a   living   thing  moves  about    tl  are  lonely 

and  silent — their  desolation  is  conij 
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There  was  nothing  else  to  do,  and  so  everybody  went  to 
hunting  relics.  They  have  stocked  the  ship  with  them. 
They  brought  them  from  the  Malakoff,  from  the  Redan, 
Inkerman,  Balaklava — everywhere.  They  have  brought 
cannon  balls,  broken  ramrods,  fragments  of  shell — iron 
enough  to  freight  a  sloop.  Some  have  even  brought  bones 
— brought  them  laboriously  from  great  distances,  and 
were  grieved  to  hear  the  surgeon  pronounce  them  only 
bones  of  mules  and  oxen.  I  knew  Blucher  would  not  lose 
an  opportunity  like  this.  He  brought  a  sackful  on  board, 
and  was  going  for  another.  I  prevailed  upon  him  not  to 
go.  He  has  already  turned  his  state -room  into  a  museum 
of  worthless  trumpery,  which  he  has  gathered  up  in  his 
travels.  He  is  labelling  his  trophies  now.  I  picked  up 
one  awhile  ago,  and  found  it  marked,  "  Fragment  of  a 
Eussian  General."  I  carried  it  out  to  get  a  better  light 
upon  it — it  was  nothing  but  a  couple  of  teeth  and  part  of 
the  jaw-bone  of  a  horse.  I  said,  with  some  asperity — 

"  Fragment  of  a  Russian  General !  This  is  absurd. 
Are  you  never  going  to  learn  any  sense  ?" 

He  only  said — "  Go  slow — the  old  woman  wont  know 
any  different."  [His  aunt.] 

This  person  gathers  mementoes  with  a  perfect  reckless- 
ness now-a-days ;  mixes  them  all  up  together,  and  then 
serenely  labels  them  without  any  regard  to  truth,  pro- 
priety, or  even  plausibility.  I  have  found  him  breaking 
a  stone  in  two,  and  labelling  half  of  it,  "  Chunk  busted 
from  the  pulpit  of  Demosthenes;"  and  the  other  half, 
"Darnickfrom  the  Tomb  of  Abelard' and  Heloise."  I 
have  known  him  to  gather  up  a  handful  of  pebbles  by  the 
roadside,  and  bring  them  on  board  ship  and  label  them  as 
coming  from  twenty  celebrated  localities  five  hundred 
miles  apart.  I  remonstrate  against  these  outrages  upon 
reason  and  truth  of  course,  but  it  does  no  good.  I  get 
the  same  tranquil,  unanswerable  reply  every  time — 

"  It  don't  signify — the  old  woman  wont  know  any 
different." 

Ever  since  we  three  or  four  fortunate  ones  made  the 
midnight  trip  to  Athens,  it  has  afforded  him  genuine 
satisfaction  to  give  everybody  in  the  ship  a  pebble  from 
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the  Mars-hill  where  St.  Paul  preached.     He  got  all  thoso 
pebbles  on  the  sea- shore,  abreast  the  ship,  but  professes 
to  have  gathered  them  from  one  of  our  party.     Ilcnv 
it  is  not  of  any  use  for  me  to  expose  the  deception — it 
affords    him    pleasure,   and   does  no  harm    to    any! 
He  says  he  never  expects  to  run  out  of  mementoes  oi 
Paul  as  long  as  he  is  in  reach  of  a  sand-bank.    Well, 
no  worse  than  others.     I  notice  that  all  travellers  supply 
deficiencies  in  their  collections  in  the  same  way.      I 
never  have  any  confidence  in  such  things  agaii:  while  I 
live. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WE  have  got  so  far  cast  now — a  hundred  and  fifty-five 
degrees  of  longitude  from  San  Francisco — that  my 
watch  cannot  "  keep  the  hang  "  of  the  time  any  more.     It 
has  grown  discouraged  and  stopped.     I  think  it  did  a 
thing.     The  difference  in  time  between  Sebastopol  and  the 
Parilic  coast  is  enormous.     When  it  is  six  o'clock  r 
morning  here,  it  is  somewhere   about  week  before  1.-. 
California.     We  are  excusable  for  getting  a  lit'.le  ta> 
as  to  time.     These  distractions   and  distresses  abou; 
liiur  have  worried  me  so  much  that  I  was  afraid  my  mind 
was  so  much  affected  that  I  never  would  have  any  a; 
elation  of  time  again  ;   but  when  I  noticed  how  handy  I 
Avas  yet  about  comprehending  Avhen  it  was  dinner-time,  a 
blessed  tranquillity  settled  down  upon  me,  and  I  am  tor- 
tured with  doubts  and  fears  no  more. 

Odessa  is  aboiit  twenty  hours'  rim  from   S> 
and   is  the  most  northerly  port  in  the  Black  Sea.      \Ve 
raiue  here  to  get  coal,  principally.     The  city  has  a  popu- 
lation of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand,  and  is 
iiiLT  faster  than    any  other  small  city  out  of  An 
a  free  port,  and   is  the  great  grain  mart  of  this  ; 
cular  part   of  the    world.      Its  roadstead    is   full 

-   are  at  Avork  IIOAV  turning  the  open  roa< 

us  artificial    harbour.     It    is    to    i 
enclosul     by    massive    stone    piers,    one    of    which    will 
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extend  into  the  sea  over  three  thousand  feet  in  a  straight 
line. 

I  have  not  felt  so  much  at  home  for  a  long  time  as  I 
did  when  I  "raised  the  hill"  and  stood  in  Odessa  for  the 
first  time.  It  looked  just  like  an  American  city ;  fine 
broad  streets,  and  straight  as  well ;  low  houses  (two  or 
three  stories),  wide,  neat,  and  free  from  any  quaintness  of 
architectural  ornamentation ;  locust  trees  bordering  the 
side-walks  (they  call  them  acacias) ;  a  stirring,  business- 
look  about  the  streets  and  the  stores ;  fast  walkers ;  a 
familiar  new  look  about  the  houses  and  everything ;  yea, 
and  a  driving  and  smothering  cloud  of  dust  that  was  so 
like  a  message  from  our  own  dear  native  land  that  we 
could  hardly  refrain  from  shedding  a  few  grateful  tears 
and  execrations  in  the  old  time-honoured  American  way. 
Look  up  the  street  or  down  the  street,  this  way  or  that 
way,  we  saw  only  America !  There  was  not  one  thing 
to  remind  us  that  we  Avere  in  Eussia.  We  walked  for 
some  little  distance,  revelling  in  this  home-vision, 
and  then  we  came  upon  a  church  and  a  hack-driver, 
and  presto !  the  illusion  vanished !  The  church  had 
a  slender-spired  dome  that  rounded  inward  at  its  base, 
and  looked  like  a  turnip  turned  upside  down,  and  the 
hackman  seemed  to  be  dressed  in  a  long  petticoat 
without  any  hoops.  These  things  were  essentially  foreign, 
and  so  were  the  carriages — but  everybody  knows  about 
these  things,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  my  describing 
them. 

We  were  only  to  stay  here  a  day  and  a  night  and  take 
in  coal ;  we  consulted  the  guide-books  and  were  rejoiced 
to  know  that  there  were  no  sights  in  Odessa  to  see  ;  and 
so  we  had  one  good,  untrammelled  holiday  on  our  hands, 
with  nothing  to  do  but  idle  about  the  city  and  enjoy  our- 
selves. We  sauntered  through  the  markets  and  criticised 
the  fearful  and  wonderful  costumes  from  the  back  country; 
rxmnined  the  populace  as  far  as  eyes  could  do  it,  and  closed 
the  entertainment  with  an  ice-cream  debauch.  We  do  not 
get  ice-cream  everywhere,  and  so,  when  we  do,  we  are  apt 
to  dissipate  to  excess.  We  never  cared  anything  about 
ice-cream  at  home,  but  we  look  upon  it  with  a  sort  of 
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idolatry  now  that  it  is  so  scarce  in  these  red-hot  climates 
of  the  East. 

We  only  found  two  pieces  of  statuary,  and  this 
another  blessing.     One  was  a  bronze  image  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  grand-nephew  of  the  splendid  Cardinal.    It  stood 
in  a  spacioiis,  handsome  promenade,  overlooking  the 
and  from  its  base  a  vast  flight  of  stone  steps  led  down  to 
the  harbour — two  hundred  of  them,  fifty  feet  long,  and  a 
wide  landing  at  the  bottom  of  every  twenty.     It  is  a  ; 
staircase,  and  from  a  distance  the  people  toiling  up  it  1< 
like  insects.     I  mention  this  statue  and  this  sta  rway  be- 
cause they  have  their  story.     Richelieu  founded  Ode 
watched  over  it  with  paternal  care — laboured  with  a  fertile 
brain  and  a  wise  understanding  for  its   best  inter* 
spent  his  fortune  freely  to  the  same  end — endowed  it  with 
a  sound  prosperity,  and  one  which  will  yet  make  it  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  the  Old  World — built  this  noble  .- 

\vitli  money  from  his  own  private  purse — and . 

Well,  the  people  for  whom  he  had  done  so  much  let  him 
walk  down  these  same  steps  one  day,  unattended, 
without  a  second  coat  to  his  back;   and  wh< 
wards,  he  died  in  Sebastopol  in  poverty  an 
ubscribed   liberally,  an< 

d  this  tasteful  monument  to  his  memory,  and  r.: 
at  street  after  him.      It  reminds  me  of  wh.- 
Burns'  mother  said  when  they  erected  a  monument 

to  his  memory — "  Ah,  Robbi  d   them  for   1 

and  they  line  gi'en  ye  a  B\ 

The  people  of  Odi  •>>.-!  have  warmly  reeommen 

al   call   on  tli'  topolians. 

have  telegraphed  his  .M.  1  his 

willingness  to  grant  us  an  audiem 

:iuehors  and    preparing  to   sail  to  his  v 
What    a    scratching    around    there   will    be    now  ! 
holding  of  important  in  ;d  appointing  o 

s! — and  what  a  furbishing  up  of  claw-hammer 
and  white   silk  neckix-  !      A  d  we 

i  rough  picture.-  :ny  fancy  in  all 

•  •••ad  sublimity,  1  begin  to  teel  my  B 
with  a  gonui.  *i-  cooling  down  an 
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away.     What  am  I  to  do  with  my  hands  ?     What  am  I 
with  my  feet  ?     What  in  the  world  am  I  to  do  with 

'If? 


CHAPTER  VI. 

WE  anchored  here  at  Yalta,  Eussia,  two  or  three  days 
ago.  To  me  the  place  was  a  vision  of  the  Sierras. 
The  tall  grey  mountains  that  back  it,  their  sides  bristling 
with  pines — cloven  with  ravines — here  and  there  a  hoary 
rock  towering  into  view — long,  straight  streaks  sweeping 
down  from  the  summit  of  the  sea,  marking  the  passage  of 
some  avalanche  of  former  times — all  these  Avere  as  like 
what  one  sees  in  the  Sierras  as  if  the  one  were  a  portrait 
of  the  other.  The  little  village  of  Yalta  nestles  at  the  foot 
of  an  amphitheatre  which  slopes  backward  and  upward  to 
the  wall  of  hills,  and  looks  as  if  it  might  have  sunk  quietly 
down  to  its  present  position  from  a  higher  elevation.  This 
depression  is  covered  with  the  great  parks  and  gardens  of 
noblemen,  and  through  the  mass  of  green  foliage  the  bright 
colours  of  their  palaces  bud  out  here  and  there  like  flowers. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot. 

We  had  the  United  States  Consul  on  board — the  Odessa 
Consul.  We  assembled  in  the  cabin  and  commanded  him 
to  tell  us  what  we  must  do  to  be  saved,  and  tell  us  quickly, 
lie  made  a  speech.  The  first  thing  he  said  fell  like  a 
blight  on  every  hopeful  spirit :  he  had  never  seen  a  court 
reception.  (Three  groans  for  the  Consul.)  But  he  said 
he  had  seen  receptions  at  the  Governor-General's  in 
a,  and  had  often  listened  to  people's  experiences  of 
tions  at  the  Russian  and  other  courts,  and  believed 
he  knew  very  well  what  sort  of  ordeal  we  were  about  to 
.  (Hope  budded  again.)  He  said  we  were  many; 
the  .summer -palace  was  small — a  mere  mansion ;  doubtless 
we  should  be  received  in  summer  fashion — in  the  garden  ; 
we  would  stand  in  a  row,  all  the  gentlemen  in  swallow-tail 
coats,  white  kids,  and  white  neckties,  and  the  ladies  in 
light-coloured  silks,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  at  the 
proper  moment — twelve  meridian — the  Emperor,  attended 
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by  his  suite  arrayed  in  splendid  uniforms,  would  appear 
and  walk  slowly  along  the  line,  bowing  to  some,  and  s 
two  or  three  words  to  others.    At  the  moment  his  Majesty 
appeared,  a  universal,  delighted,  enthusiastic  smile  oughi 
to  break  out  like  a  rash  among  the  passengers — a  smile  cl 
love,  of  gratification,  of  admiration — and  with  one  accorc 
the  party  must  begin  to  bow — not  obsequiously,  but  re- 
spectfully, and  with  dignity;   at  the  end  of  fifteen  m: 
the  Emperor  would  go  in  the  house,  and  we  could  run 
along    homo    again.      We   felt    immensely    relived.      I 
seemed,  in  a  manner,  easy.     There  Avas  not  a  man  in  the 
party  but  believed  that  with  a   little  practice  he   coulc 
stand  in  a  row,  especially  if  there  were  others  along ;  there 
was  not  a  man  but  believed  he  could  bow  without  tripping 
on  his  coat  tail  and  breaking  his  neck ;  in  a  word,  we 
to  believe  we  were   eqxial   to    any   item  in    the  perfor- 
mance except  that  complicated  smile.    The  Consul  also  sai( 
we  ought  to  draft  a  little  address  to  the  Emperor,  am 
present  it  to  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  who  would  forwarc 
it  to  him  at  the  proper  time.     Therefore,  five  gent! 
were   appointed  to  prepare  the   document,  and  the  fiftj 
others   went    sadly    smiling   about    the    ship — prat" 
During  the  next  twelve  hours  we  had  the  general  a; 
ance,  somehow,  of  being  at  a  funeral,  where  ever 
sorry  the  death  had  occurred,  but  glad  it  was  over — where 
:>odv  was  smiling,  and  yet  hroken-lica: 

A  committee  went  ashore  to  wait  on  his  Excellency  the 
Governor-General,  and  learn  our  fate.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours  of  boding  suspr.  "•!  the 

Emperor  would  r>  at  noon  the  next  day — y 

-  for  us — would  hear  the  address  in   p 
The   Grand   Duke   Michael  had  sent  to  invite  us  to  hi 
.••e  also.     Any  man  could  see  that  there  was  an  inten 
tion  here  to  show  that  Kussia's  friendship  for  Ameri 
so  genuine  as  to  render  even  her  private  citizens  objects 
iy  of  kindly  attentions. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  drove  out  three  mi 

mbled  in  the  handsome  garden  in  front  of  the 
palace. 

We  formed  a  circle  under  the  trees  before  the  door,  fo 
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;here  was  no  one  room  in  the  house  able  to  accommodate 

bur  threescore  persons  comfortably,  and  in  a  few  minutes 

he   imperial  family  came  out  bowing  and  smiling,  and 

,tood  in  our  midst.     A  number  of  great  dignitaries  of  the 

•hnj>ire,  in  undress  uniforms,  came  with  them.    With  every 

DOW,  his  Majesty  said  a  word  of  welcome.     I  copy  these 

speeches.     There  is  character  in  them — Russian  character 

— which  is  politeness  itself,  and  the  genuine  article.     The 

French  are  polite,  but  it  is  often  mere  ceremonious  polite- 

A  Russian  imbues  his  polite  things  with  a  hearti- 

both  of  phrase  and  expression,  that  compels  belief  in 

heir  sincerity.    As  I  was  saying,  the  Czar  punctuated  his 

speeches  with  bows : 

"  Good  morning — I  am  glad  to  see  you — I  am  gratified 
— I  am  delighted — I  am  happy  to  receive  you!" 

All  took  off  their  hats,  and  the  Consul  inflicted  the 
iddress  on  him.  He  bore  it  with  unflinching  fortitude ; 
took  the  rusty-looking  document  and  handed  it  to 
some  great  officer  or  other,  to  be  filed  away  among  the 
irchives  of  Russia — in  the  stove.  He  thanked  us  for  the 
iddress,  and  said  he  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  us, 
especially  as  such  friendly  relations  existed  between  Russia 
ind  the  United  States.  The  Empress  said  the  Americans 
were  favourites  in  Russia,  and  she  hoped  the  Russians  were 
similarly  regarded  in  America.  These  were  all  the  speeches 
iiat  were  made,  and  I  recommend  them  to  parties  who 
present  policemen  with  gold  watches,  as  models  of  brevity 
ind  point.  After  this  the  Empress  went  and  talked  sociably 
'for  an  Empress)  with  various  ladies  around  the  circle ; 
several  gentlemen  entered  into  a  disjointed  general  con- 
versation with  the  Emperor ;  the  Dukes  and  Princes, 
Admirals  and  Maids  of  Honour,  dropped  into  free-and-easy 
ihat  with  first  one  and  then  another  of  our  party,  and 
whoever  chose  stepped  forward  and  spoke  with  the  modest 
ittle  Grand  Duchess  Marie,  the  Czar's  daughter.  "  She  is 
burteen  years  old,  light-haired,  blue-eyed,  unassuming, 
md  pretty.  Everybody  talks  English. 

The  Emperor  wore  a  cap,  frock-coat,  and  pantaloons,  all 
>f  some  kind  of  plain  white  drilling — cotton  or  linen — and 
ported  no  jewellery  or  any  insignia  whatever  of  rank.  No 
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costume  could  be  less  ostentatious.     He  is  very  tal! 
spare,    and    a    determined-looking    man,   though    a 
pleasant-looking  one  nevertheless.     It  is  easy  to  see 
he  is  kind  and  affectionate.    There  is  something  very  noble 
in  his  expression  when  his  cap  is  off.     There  is  no: 
that  cunning  in  his  eye  that  all  of  us  noticed  in  Louis 
Napoleon's. 

The  Empress  and  the  little  Grand  Duchess  wore  si 
suits  of  foulard  (or  foulard  silk,   I  don't  know  whi 
proper),  with   a  small  blue   spot  in  it ;   the  dresses  were 
trimmed  with  blue ;  both  ladies  wore  broad  blue  s: 
about  their  waists;  linen  collars  and  clerical  ties  of  mi; 
low-crowned  straw  hats  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  : 
sols  and  flesh-coloured  gloves.     The  Grand  Du 
no  heels  on  her  shoes.     I  do  not  know  this  of  my 
knowledge,  but  one  of  our  ladies  told  me  so.     I  wa- 
looking  at  her  shoes.     I  was  glad  to  observe  that  she  wore 
her  own  hair,  plaited  in  thick  braids  against  the  ba> 
her  head,  instead  of  the  uncomely  thing  they  call  a  v. 
fall,  which  is  about  as  much  like  a  waterfall  as  a  ca: 
:v<l  ham   is   like   a   cataract.      Taking   the   kin<: 
pression  that  is  in  the  Emperor's  face,  and  the  c 
that  is  in  his  young  daughter's,  into  consideration,  I 
dercd  if  it  would  not  tax  the  Czar's  iirnmess  to  the  u; 
to  condemn  a  supplicating  wretch  to  misery  in  the  v. 
of  .Siberia  if  she  pleaded  for  him.      Every  time  their 

!  saw  more  and  more  what  a  tremendous  p 
weak,  dilh'dent  school-girl  could  wield  if  she 
Many  and  many  a  time  she   might   rule    t'  .it  of 

ia,  whose    lightest  word  is  Jaw  to  seventy  milli< 
human  1"  i;e  was  only  a  girl,  and  she  looked  like 

a  th»  :crs  1  have  seen,  b;.  .  oked 

such  a  novel  and  peculiar  interest  in  me  before.   A 
new  sensation  is  a  rare   thing   in  this  hum-drum  life,  and 
I  had  it  here.     There  v, .:  e  or  worn-out  about 

s.  the   situation   and    th> 
stain 

tell — to  think  that  the  i  ter  of  merii 

and  women,  chatting   here   under  the   trees  like  the  most 
ordinary  individual  in  the  laud,  was  a  man  who  could  open 
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I  liis  lips  and  ships  would  fly  through   the  waves,  locomo- 
uould  speed  over  the  plains,  couriers  would  hurry 
.  from  village  to  village,  a  hundred  telegraphs  would  flush 
'  the  word  to  the  four  corners  of  an  empire  that   stretches 
j  its  vast  proportions   over  a  seventh  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  and  a  countless  multitude  of  men  would  spring  to 
j  do  his  bidding.     I  had  a  sort  of  vague   desire  to  examine 
his  hands  and  see  if  they  were   of  flesh  and  blood,  like 
:  other  men's.     Here  was  a  man  who  could  do  this  won- 
|  derful  thing,  and  yet  if  I  chose  I  could  knock  him  down. 
The  case  was  plain,  but  it  seemed  preposterous,  neverthe- 
less— as  preposterous  as  trying  to  knock  down  a  mountain 
or  wipe  out  a  continent.     If  this  man  sprained  his  ankle, 
a  million  miles  of  telegraph  would  carry  the  news  over 
mountains — valleys  —  uninhabited    deserts  —  under    the 
trackless  sea — and  ten  thousand  newspapers  would  prate 
of  it ;    if  he  were  grievously  ill,   all  the  nations  would 
know  it  before  the  sun  rose  again ;   if  he  dropped  lifeless 
where  he  stood,  his  fall  might  shake  the  thrones  of  half 
a  world  !     If  I  could  have  stolen  his  coat  I  would  have 
done  it.     When  I  meet  a  man  like  that  I  want  something 
to  remember  him  by. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  have  been  shown  through  palaces 
by  some  plush-legged,  filagreed  flunkey  or  other,  who 
charged  a  franc  for  it ;  but  after  talking  with  the  com- 
pany half  an  hour,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  his  family 
conducted  us  all  through  their  mansion  themselves.  They 
made  no  charge.  They  seemed  to  take  a  real  pleasure 
in  it. 

We  spent  half  an  hour  idling  through  the  palace,  ad- 
miring the  cosy  apartments  and  the  rich  but  eminently 
home-like  appointments  of  the  place,  and  then  the  Imperial 
family  bade  our  party  a  kind  good-by,  and  proceeded  to 
count  the  spoons. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  us  to  visit  the  palace  of 
the  eldest  son,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Russia,  which  was 
near  at  hand.  The  young  man  was  absent,  but  the  Dukes 
and  Countesses  and  Princes  went  over  the  premises  with 
us  as  leisurely  as  was  the  case  at  the  Emperor's,  and  con- 
versation continued  as  lively  as  ever. 
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It  was  a  little  after  one  o'clock  now.  We  drove  to  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael's,  a  mile  away,  in  response  to  his 
invitation,  previously  gi\ 

We  arrived  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  Emperor's.      It 
is  a  lovely  place.     The  beautiful  palace  nestles  among  the 
grand  old  groves  of  the  park,  the  park  sits  in  the  lap  of 
the  picturesque  crags  and  hills,  and  both  look  out  upon 
the  breezy  ocean.     In  the  park  are  rustic  seats,  here  and 
there,  in  secluded  nooks  that  are  dark  with  shaae;  theie 
are  rivulets  of  crystal  water  ;  there  are  lakelets,  with  in- 
viting, grassy  banks ;  there  are  glimpses  of  sparkling  cas- 
cades through  openings  in  the  wilderness  of  foliage ;  there 
are  streams  of  clear  water  gushing  from  mimic  kno 
the  trunks  of  forest  trees  ;  there  are  minute  marble  temples 
perched  upon  grey  old  crags;  there  are  airy  look-outa 
whence  one  may  gaze  upon  a  broad  expanse  of  land- 
and  ocean.      The   palace  is  modelled  after  the   ch"' 
forms  of  Grecian  architecture,   and  its  wide   colon  i. 
surround  a  central  court  that  is  banked  with  rare  flowers 
that  fill  the  place  with  their  fragrance,  and  in  their  midst 
springs  a  fountain  that  cools  the  summer  air,  and  may 
possibly  breed  mosquitoes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  does. 

The  Grand  Duke   and  his  Duchess  came  out,  and  tho 
presentation  ceremonies  were  as  simple  as  they  had 
at  the  Emperor's.     In  a  few  minutes  conversation 
under  way,   as  before.      The   Empress  appeared  in  tho 
verandah,  and  the  little  Grand  Duchess  came  out  into  the 
crowd.     They  had  beaten  us  there.     In  a   few  mi 
the    Emperor   came  himself  on  horseback.     It  was  very 
pleasant.     You  can  appreciate  it  if  you  have  ev< 
royalty  and  felt  occasionally  that  possibly  you  might  be 
AVeaiiiig  out   your  welcome — though  as  a  general   th 

lyalty  is  not  scrupulous  about  discharging  you 
ir.  is  done  with  you. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  tin   third  brother  of  the  Emperor, 

is  about  thirt.\  :rs<>M,  perhaps,  and  is  the  prince- 

ligurc  in  Russia,     lie  is  even  taller  than  the  C'xar,  as 

l  an  Indian,  and  hears  himself  like  one  of  : 
gorgeous  1  A  about  in  romances  of 

sades.     lie  looks  like  a  great-hearted  fellow  who  would 
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pitch  an  enemy  into  the  river  in  a  moment,  and  then  jump 
in  and  risk  his  life  in  fishing  him  out  again.  The  stories 
they  tell  of  him  show  him  to  be  of  a  brave  and  generous 
nature.  He  must  have  been  desirous  of  proving  that 
Americans  were  welcome  guests  in  the  imperial  palaces  of 
ia,  because  he  rode  all  the  way  to  Yalta,  and  escorted 
our  procession  to  the  Emperor's  himself,  and  kept  his 
aides  scurrying  about,  clearing  the  road  and  offering  as- 
sistance iflrierever  it  could  be  needed.  We  were  rather 
familiar  with  him  then,  because  we  did  not  know  who  he 
wa  <.  We  recognised  him  now,  and  appreciated  the  friendly 
spirit  that  prompted  him  to  do  us  a  favour  that  any  other 
Grand  Duke  in  the  world  would  have  doubtless  declined 
to  do.  He  had  plenty  of  servitors  whom  he  could  have 
sent,  but  he  chose  to  attend  to  the  matter  himself. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  dressed  in  the  handsome  and 
showy  uniform  of  a  Cossack  officer.  The  Grand  Duchess 
had  on  a  white  alpaca  robe,  with  the  seams  and  gores 
trimmed  with  black  barb  lace,  and  a  little  grey  hat  with 
a  feather  of  the  same  colour.  She  is  young,  rather  pretty, 
modest  and  unpretending,  and  full  of  winning  politeness. 

Our  party  walked  all  through  the  house,  and  then  the 
nobility  escorted  them  all  over  the  grounds,  and  finally 
brought  them  back  to  the  palace  about  half-past  two 
o'clock  to  breakfast.  They  called  it  breakfast,  but  we 
would  have  called  it  luncheon.  It  consisted  of  two  kinds 
of  wine,  tea,  bread,  cheese,  and  cold  meats,  and  was  served 
on  the  centre  tables  in  the  reception-room  and  the  veran- 
dahs— anywhere  that  was  convenient ;  there  was  no  cere- 
mony. It  was  a  sort  of  picnic.  I  had  heard  before  that 
we  were  to  breakfast  there,  but  Blucher  said  he  believed 
Baker's  boy  had  suggested  it  to  His  Imperial  Highness. 
I  think  not — though  it  would  be  like  him.  Baker's  boy 
is  the  famine-breeder  of  the  ship.  He  is  always  hungry. 
They  say  he  goes  about  the  state-rooms  when  the  passen- 
gers are  out,  and  eats  up  all  the  soap.  And  they  say  he 
eats  oakum.  They  say  he  will  eat  anything  he  can  get 
between  nopals,  but  he  prefers  oakum.  He  does  not  like 
oakum  for  dinner,  but  he  likes  it  for  lunch,  at  odd  hours, 
or  anything  that  way.  It  makes  him  very  disagreeable, 
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because  it  makes  his  breath  bad,  and  keeps  his  tec1 
stuck  tip  with  tar.     Baker's  boy  may  have 
breakfast,  but  I  hope  he  did  not.     It  went  off  well 
how.     The   illustrious  host  moved   about  from   pl:i 
place,  and  helped  to  destroy  the  provisions  and  kee; 
conversation  lively,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  talked 
the  verandah  parties  and  such  as  had  satisfied  their  ;: 
tites  and  straggled  out  from  the  reception-room. 

The  Grand  Duke's  tea  was  delicious.     They  give  r 
lemon  to  squeeze  into  it,  or  iced  milk,  if  he  pret' 
The  former  is  best.     This  tea  is  brought  overland 
China.     It  injures  the  article  to  transport  it  by  sea. 

When  it  was  time  to  go  we  bade  our  distinguished  h 
good-bye,  and  they  retired  happy  and  contented  to 
apartments  to  count  their  spoons. 

We  had  spent  the  best  part  of  half  a  day  in  the  1 
of  royalty,  and  had  been  as  cheerful  and  comforta  1 
the  time  as  we  could  have   been  in  the  ship.     I  won 
soon  have  thought  of  being  cheerful  in  Abraha: 
as  in  the  palace  of  an  Emperor.    I  supposed  that 
wore  terrible  people.     I  thought  they  never  did  air. 
but  wear  magnificent  crowns    and   red  v 
gowns  with  dabs  of  wool  sewed  on  them  : 
on  thrones  and  scowl  at  the  llunkeys  and  the  people  i 
parquette,  and  order  dukes  and  d> 
I  find,  however,  that  when   one  is  so   fortunat 
behind  the  scenes  and  see  them  at  home  and  in  tli 
vacy  of  their  firesides,   they  are  strangely  like  con 
mortals.      They   are  pleasanter  to  look  upon  then 
are  in  their  theatrical   aspect.     It  seems  to  coi 
natural  to  them  to  dress  and  act  like  other  pec: 
to  put  a  friend's  cedar  pencil   in  your  pocket 

it.     But  I  can  never  have  any  c 
in  the  tii:  of  the  tin  this.     It  will 

:  loss.     I  used  to   take  such   a  thrilli 
i.     lint  IK  realtor  I  will  turn  ; 

"T  i't  the  style  of  king 

/  am  acquainted  with.'' 

round  tL 
and  splendid  robes,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  observe  th 
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the  Emperors  that  ever  /  was  personally  acquainted  with 
wore  the  commonest  sort  of  clothes  and  did  not  swagger. 
And  when  they  come  on  the  stage  attended  by  a  vast 
body  guard  of  supes  in  helmets  and  tin  breast-plates,  it 
Avill  be  my  duty  as  well  as  my  pleasure  to  inform  the 
ignorant  that  no  crowned  head  of  my  acquaintance  has  a 
soldier  anywhere  about  his  house  or  his  person. 

Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  our  party  tarried  too 
long,  or  did  other  improper  things,  but  such  was  not  the 
case.  The  company  felt  that  they  were  occupying  an 
unusually  responsible  position — they  were  representing 
the  people  of  America,  not  the  Government — and  there- 
fore they  were  careful  to  do  their  best  to  perform  their 
high  mission  with  credit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  families,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered that  in  entertaining  us  they  were  more  especially 
entertaining  the  people  of  America  than  they  could  by 
showering  attentions  on  a  whole  platoon  of  ministers 
plenipotentiary  ;  and  therefore  they  gave  to  the  event  its 
fullest  significance,  as  an  expression  of  goodwill  and 
friendly  feeling  toward  the  entire  country.  \Ve  took  the 
kindnesses  we  received  as  attentions  thus  directed,  of 
course,  and  not  to  ourselves  as  a  party.  That  we  felt  a 
personal  pride  in  being  received  as  the  representatives 
of  a  nation  we  do  not  deny ;  that  we  felt  a  national 
pride  in  the  warm  cordiality  of  that  reception,  cannot  be 
doubted. 

Our  poet  has  been  rigidly  suppressed  from  the  time  we 
let  go  the  anchor.  When  it  was  announced  that  we  were 
going  to  visit  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  fountains  of  his 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  he  rained  ineffable  bosh 
for  four-and-twenty  hours.  Our  original  anxiety  as  to 
what  we  were  going  to  do  with  ourselves  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  anxiety  about  what  we  were  going  to  do 
with  our  poet.  The  problem  was  solved  at  last.  Two 
alternatives  were  offered  him — he  must  either  swear  a 
dreadful  oath  that  he  would  not  issue  a  line  of  his  poetry 
while  he  was  in  the  Czar's  dominions,  or  else  remain  under 
guard  on  board  the  ship  until  we  were  sate  at  Constanti- 
nople again.  He  fought  the  dilemma  long,  but  yielded 

£    2 
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at  last.  It  was  a  great  deliverance.  Perhaps  the  savage 
reader  would  like  a  specimen  of  his  style  ?  I  do  not  mean 
this  term  to  be  offensive.  I  only  use  it  because  "  the 
gentle  reader"  has  been  used  so  often  that  any  change  from 
it  cannot  but  be  refreshing  : — 

"  Save  us  and  sanctify  xis,  and  finally,  then, 
See  good  provisions  we  enjoy  while  we  journey  to  Jerusa/e,v» 
For  so  man  proposes,  which  it  is  most  true, 
And  time  will  wait  for  none,  nor  for  us  too." 

The  sea  has  been  unusually  rough  all  day.  However, 
we  have  had  a  lively  time  of  it,  anyhow.  We  have  had 
quite  a  run  of  visitors.  The  Governor-General  came,  and 
we  received  him  Avith  a  salute  of  nine  guns.  He  brought ' 
his  family  Avith  him.  I  observed  that  carpets  Avere  spread 
from  the  pier-head  to  his  carriage  for  him  to  Avalk  on, 
though  I  have  seen  him  Avalk  there  Avithout  any  carpet 
Avhen  he  Avas  not  on  business.  I  thought  maybe  he  had 
what  the  accidental  insurance  people  might  call  an  extra- 
hazardous  polish  ("  policy" — joke,  but  not  above  medio- 
crity) on  his  boots,  and  Avished  to  protect  them,  but  I 
examined  and  could  not  see  that  they  Avere  blacked  any 
better  than  usual.  It  may  have  been  that  he  had  for- 
gotten his  carpet  before,  but  he  did  not  have  it  Avith  him, 
anyhow.  He  was  an  ex.  pleasant  old  gentleman; 

AVC  all  liked  him,  especially  Blucher.  When  he  went 
away,  Blucher  invited  him  to  come  again  and  fetch  his 
carpet  along. 

Prince  Dolgorouki  and  a  Grand  Admiral  or  two, 
Avhom  AVC  had  seen  yesterday  at  the  reception,  came  on 
hoard  also.  I  Avas  a  little  distant  Avith  these  parti, 
lirst,  because  Avhen  I  have  been  visiting  Emperors  I  do 
not  like  to  be  too  familiar  Avith  people  I  only  knoAV  by 
reputation,  and  Avhose  moral  diameters  and  standing  in 
society  I  cannot  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with.  I  judged 
it  best  to  be  a  little  offish,  at  first.  I  said  to  myself,  Princes 
and  Counts  and  Grand  Admirals  are  very  well,  but  they 
are  not  Emperors,  and  one  cannot  be  too  particular  about 
who  lie  ae  ith. 

Baron    Wran^-l   came    also.     He  used  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Washington.     I  told  him  I  had  an  uncle 
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who  fell  down  a  shaft  and  broke  himself  in  two,  as  much 
as  a  year  before  that.  That  was  a  falsehood,  but  then  I 
was  not  going  to  let  any  man  eclipse  me  on  surprising 
adventures  merely  for  the  want  of  a  little  invention.  The 
Baron  is  a  fine  man,  and  is  said  to  stand  high  in  the 
Emperor's  confidence  and  esteem. 

Baron  Ungern-Sternberg,  a  boisterous,  whole-souled  old 
nobleman,  came  with  the  rest.  He  is  a  man  of  progress 
and  enterprise — a  representative  man  of  the  age.  He  is 
the  Chief  Director  of  the  railway  system  of  Russia — a  sort 
of  railroad  king.  In  his  line  he  is  making  things  move 
along  in  this  country.  He  has  travelled  extensively  in 
America.  He  says  he  has  tried  convict  labour  on  his 
railroads,  and  with  perfect  success.  He  says  the  convicts 
work  well,  and  are  quiet  and  peaceable.  He  observed 
that  he  employs  nearly  ten  thousand  of  them  now.  This 
appeared  to  be  another  call  on  my  resources.  I  was  equal 
to  the  emergency.  I  said  we  had  eighty  thousand  convicts 
employed  on  the  railways  in  America — all  of  them  imder 
sentence  of  death  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  That 
closed  him  out. 

We  had  General  Todtleben  (the  famous  defender  of 
Sebastopol  during  the  siege),  and  many  inferior  army  and 
also  navy  officers,  and  a  number  of  unofficial  Russian 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Naturally,  a  champagne  luncheon 
was  in  order,  and  was  accomplished  without  loss -of  life. 
Toasts  and  jokes  were  discharged  freely,  but  no  speeches 
were  made  save  one  thanking  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Duke,  through  the  Governor- General,  for  our  hospitable 
reception,  and  one  by  the  Governor -General  in  reply,  in 
which  he  returned  the  Emperor's  thanks  for  the  speech, 
&c.  &c. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WE  returned  to   Constantinople,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  spent  in  exhausting  marches  about  the  city  and 
voyages  up  the  Golden  Horn  in  caiques,  we  steamed  away 
again.     We  passed  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
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Dardanelles,  and  steered  for  a  new  land — a  new  one  to 
us,  at  least — Asia.  We  had  as  yet  only  acquired  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  it,  through  pleasure  excursions  to 
Scutari  and  the  regions  round  about. 

We  passed  between  Lemnos  and  Mytilene,  and  saw 
them  as  we  had  seen  Elba  and  the  Balearic  Isles — mere 
bulky  shapes,  with  the  softening  mists  of  distance  upon 
them — whales  in  a  fog,  as  it  were.  Then  we  held  our 
course  southward,  and  began  to  "  read  up"  celebrated 
Smyrna. 

At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  the  sailors  in  the 
forecastle  amused  themselves  and  aggravated  us  by 
burlesquing  our  visit  to  royalty.  The  opening  para- 
graph of  our  Address  to  the  Emperor  was  framed  as 
follows : — 

"  We    are  a  handful    of  private   citizens  of  America, 
travelling  simply  for  recreation — and  unostentatious! 
becomes  our  unofficial   state — and,  therefore,  we  have  no 
excuse   to  tender  for  presenting   ourselves  before    your 
Majesty,  save  the  desire  of  offering  our  grateful  ack: 
ledgments  to  the   lord  of  a  realm,  which,   through 
and  through  evil  report,  has  been  the  steadfast  friei; 
the  land  we  love  so  well." 

The  third  cook,  crowned  with  a  resplendent  tin  basin 
and  wrapped  royally  in  a  table  cloth  mottled  with  gr. 
spots  and  enll'ee  stains,  and  bearing  a  sceptre   that  1< 
strangely  like    a   belaying-pin,  walked   upon  a  dilapi> 
carpet,  and  perched  himself  on  the  capstan,  careless  of  the 
ilying   spray ;   his   tarred   and   weather-beaten    Chamber- 
lains, 1  hikes  and  Lord  High  Admirals  surrounded   him, 
arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  that  spare  tarpaulins  and  rem: 
of  old  sails   could   furnish.      Then  the  visitin_ 
below."   transformed    into   graceless   ladies   and    uncouth 
pilgrims,    by    rude  Travesties    upon   waterfalls,  hoopskirts, 
white  kid  gloves  and   .-wallow-tail  coats,  moved  solemnly 
up  the  companion   way,  and    bowing   low,! 
of    complicated     and     extraordinary    smiling  which    few 
monarchs  could  look  upon  and  live.     Then  a  mi' 

;>,  drew  out  a  soiled  fragment 
of  paper,  and  proceeded  to  read,  laboriously  : — 
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"  To  His  Imperial  Majesty,  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of 
Russia  : — 

"  We  are  a  handful  of  private  citizens  of  America, 
travelling  simply  for  recreation — and  unostentatiously,  as 
becomes  our  unofficial  state — and,  therefore,  we  have  no 
excuse  to  tender  for  presenting  ourselves  before  your 
Majesty " 

The  Emperor — "Then  what  the  devil  did  you  come 
for  ?" 

"  Save  the  desire  of  offering  our  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  lord  of  a  realm  which " 

The  Emperor — "  Oh,  d — n  the  Address ! — read  it  to  the 
police.  Chamberlain,  take  these  people  over  to  my  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke's,  and  give  them  a  square  meal.  Adieu  ! 
I  am  happy — I  am  gratified — I  am  delighted — I  am  bored. 
Adieu,  adieu — vamos  the  ranch !  The  First  Groom  of 
the  Palace  will  proceed  to  count  the  portable  articles  of 
value  belonging  to  the  premises." 

The  farce  then  closed,  to  be  repeated  again  with  every 
change  of  the  watches,  and  embellished  with  new  and  still 
more  extravagant  inventions  of  pomp  and  conversation. 

At  all  times  of  the  day  and  night  the  phraseology  of 
that  tiresome  Address  fell  upon  our  ears.  Grimy  sailors 
came  down  out  of  the  foretop  placidly  announcing  them- 
selves as  "  a  handful  of  private  citizens  of  America, 
I  ling  simply  'for  recreation,  and  unostentatiously," 
&c. ;  the  coal  passers  moved  to  their  duties  in  the  pro- 
found depths  of  the  ship,  explaining  the  blackness  of  their 
faces  and  their  uncouthness  of  dress,  with  the  reminder 
that  they  Avere  "a  handful  of  private  citizens,  travelling 
simply  for  recreation,"  &c.  ;  and  when  the  cry  rang 
through  the  vessel  at  midnight:  "  EIGHT  JJKLLS  ! — LAR- 
BOARD WATCH,  TURN  OUT  !"  the  larboard  watch  came 
gaping  and  stretching  out  of  their  den,  with  the  ever- 
lasting formula — u  Aye,  aye,  sir  !  We  are  a  handful  of 
private  citizens  of  America,  travelling  simply  for  recrea- 
tion, and  unostentatiously,  as  becomes  our  unoliiciul  state  !" 

As  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  helped  to 
frame  the  Address,  these  sarcasms  came  home  to  me.  I 
never  heard  a  sailor  proclaiming  himself  as  a  handful  of 
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American  citizens  travelling  for  recreation,  but  I  v> 
he  might  trip  and  fall  overboard,  and  so  reduce  his  hand- 
ful by  one  individual  at  least.     I  never  was  so  tired  of 
any  one  phrase  as  the  sailors  made  me  of  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  the  Address  to  the  Emperor  of  Riissia. 

This  seaport  of  Smyrna,  our  first  notable  acquaintance 
in  Asia,  is  a  closely  packed  city  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and,  like  Constantinople,  it  has  no 
outskirts.     It  is  as  closely  packed  at  its  outer  edges  as  it 
is  in  the  centre,  and  then  the  habitations  leave  suddenly 
ofF,  and  the  plain  beyond  seems  houseless.     It  is  just  like 
any  other   Oriental    city.     That    is    to    say,    its    M* 
houses  are  heavy  and  dark,  and  as  comfortless  as  so  n 
tombs ;  its  streets  are  crooked,  rudely  and  roughly  paved, 
and  as  narrow  as  an  ordinary  staircase  ;  the  streets  uni- 
formly carry  a  man  to  any  other  place  than  the  one  he 
wants  to   go  to,  and  surprise  him  by  landing  him  in  the 
most  unexpected  localities;  business  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  great  covered  bazaars,  celled  like  a  honeycomb  with 
innumerable  shops  no  larger  than  a  common  closet,  and 
the  whole  hive   cut  up  into  a  maze   of  alleys  about  wide 
enoiigh  to  accommodate  a  laden  camel,  and  well  calculated 
to  confuse   a  stranger,  and  eventually  lose  him;  ev 
where  there  is  dirt,   everywhere  there  are  fle;; 
where  there  are  lean,  broken-hearted  dogs;   every  ill'. 
thronged  with   people;    wherever  you  look  your 
upon  a  wild  masquerade  of  extravagant  costumes;    tho 
workshops  are  all  open  to  the  street s,  and  the  workmen 
visible;    all  manner  of  sounds  assail  the   oar,    and 
them  all  rings  out  the  muezzin's  cry  from  some  tall  mina- 
ret, calling  the  faithful  A-agabonds  to  prayer;   and  su; 
to  the  call  to  prayer,  the  noises  in  the  streets,  the  in; 
of  the  costumes — superior  to  everything,  and  claiming  the 
bulk  of  attention  first,  last,  and  all  the  tinu — is  ;i  combi- 
nation of  Mohammedan  stenches,  to  which  the  smell  of 
would   lie  as  p!  ilie  roast- 

odours    of  the    iiitted   calf  to   the,   nostrils  o(    tin 
turning  Prodigal.       Such    is    Oriental     luxury — such    is 
Oriental  splendour  !      "VVe  read  about  it,  all  our  days,  but 
we  comprehend  it  not  until  we  see  it.     Smyrna  is  a  very 
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!  old  city.     Its  name  occurs  several  times  in  the  Bible,  one 
I  or  two  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  visited  it,  and  here  was 
I  located   one  of  the  original  seven  apocalyptic  churches 
spoken  of  in  Revelations.      These  churches  were  sym- 
bolized in  the  Scripture  as  candlesticks,  and  on  certain 
'conditions   there   was   a   sort   of  implied    promise    that 
ma  should  be  endowed  with  a  "crown  of  life."     She 
.  was  to  "be  faithful  unto  death" — those  were  the  terms. 
Si  10  has  not  kept  up  her  faith  straight  along,  but  the  pil- 
i.s  that  wander  hither  consider. that  she  has  come  near 
:  enough  to  it  to  save  her,  and  so  they  point  to  the  fact 
!  that  Smyrna  to-day  wears  her  crown  of  life,  and  is  a  great 
.  with  a  great  commerce,  and  full  of  energy,  while  the 
!  cities  wherein  were  located  the  other  six  churches,  and  to 
I  which  no  crown  of  life  was  promised,  have  vanished  from  the 
ii.     So  Smyrna  really  still  possesses  her  crown  of  life, 
i  in  a  business  point  of  view.     Her  career  for  eighteen  cen- 
turies has  been  a  chequered  one,  and  she  has  been  under 
I  tliu  rule  of  princes  of  many  creeds,  yet  there  has  been  no 
season  during  all  that  time,  as  far  as  we  know  (and  during 
,  such  seasons  as  she  was  inhabited  at  all),  that  she  has 
s  without  her  little  community  of  Christians  "  faithful 
;  unto  death."     Hers  was  the  only  church  against  which  no 
I  threats  were  implied  in  the  Revelations,  and  the  only  one 
i  which  survived. 

With  Ephesus,  forty  miles  from  here,  where  was  located 

i  another  of  the  seven  churches,  the  case  was  different. 

Th<>  "  candlestick"  has  been  removed  from  Ephesus.    Her 

;   has  been  put  out.     Pilgrims,  always  prone  to  find 

I  prophecies  in  the  Bible,  and  often  where  none  exist,  speak 

r fully  and  complacently  of  poor,  ruined  Ephesus  as 

the  victim  of  prophecy.    And  yet  there  is  no  sentence  that 

promises,  without  due  qualification,  the  destruction  of  the 

The  words  are — 

member,  therefore,  from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and 
e  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  theo  quickly,  and  will 
thy  candlestick  out  of  his  place,  except  thou  repent." 

That  is  all ;  the  other  verses  are  singularly  Compli- 
mentary to  Ephesus.  The  threat  is  qualified.  There  is 
no  history  to  show  that  she  did  not  repent.  But  the 
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cruellest  habit  the  modern  prophecy-savans  have,  is  that 
one  of  coolly  and  arbitrarily  fitting  the  prophetic  sh: 
to  the  wrong  man.     They  do  it  -without  regard  to  rl 
or  reason.     Both  the  cases  I  have  just  mentioned  are 
instances  in  point.     Those    "prophecies"   are    distinctly 
levelled  at  the   "  churches  of  Ephesus.  Smyrna," 
yet  the  pilgrims  invariably  make  them  refer  to  the 
instead.     No   crown  of  life  is  promised  to  the  town   of 
Smyrna   and   its  commerce,  but  to  the  handful  of  (" 
tians  who  formed  its  "church."     If  they  were   "fa: 
unto  death,"  they  have  their  crown  now  ;   but  .10  amount 
of  faithfulness  and  legal  shrewdness  combined  could  i 
mutely  drag  the  city  into   a  participation  in  the  pro. 
of  the  prophecy.     The  stately  language  of  the  Bible  r 
to  a  crown  of  life  Avhose  lustre  will  reflect  the  day! 
of  the  endless  ages  of  eternity,  not  the  butterfly 
of  a  city  built  by  men's  hands,  which  mu  'lust 

with    the   builders,   and  be  forgotten   even  in   the 
handful  of  centuries  vouchsafed  to  the  solid  world  itself 
between  its  cradle  and  its  grave. 

The  fashion    of  delving  out    fulfilments    of  pr< 
where  that  prophecy  consists  of  mere  " 
the  absurd.    Suppose,  a  thousand  years  from  MOW,  a  mala- 
rious swamp  builds   itself  up  in  the    shallow  1; 
Smyrna,  or   something   else  kills   the   town;    and   si; 

:  hat  within  that    lime   the    swamp   that  has  lilli  • 
renowned  harbour  of   Kphi'sus  and   rendered   her  ai 

•  id   uninhabitable  to-day.  hard   and 

heal;  natural  consequen 

to   wit — thai    Smyrna    becom  lam-holy    ruin. 

EphesUB    is    rebuilt.      AYhat    would    the    proph' 

They  would  coolly  skip  o\ 
and  say  :    ''  Smyrna   was   not  faithful   unl' 
her  crown  of  life  was  denied  her: 

'icr  candlestick  was  not  removed.      Behold 

I  low  wonderful  is  proph. 
Smyrna   has   been   utterly  six  times,      li 

crown    of  Jii'e   had    been    an    insurane 

had  an  opportune  <'t  on  it  the  first  tin 

fell.      But    she    holds    it  on   sullrance  and   by  a  compli- 
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nentary  construction  of  language  which  does  not  refer  to 
ier.  Six  different  times,  however,  I  suppose  some  in- 
atuated  prophecy-enthusiast  blundered  along  and  said, 
o  the  infinite  disgust  of  Smyrna  and  the  Smyrniotes — 
'  In  sooth,  here  is  astounding  fulfilment  of  prophecy  ! 
Mnynia  hath  not  been  faithful  unto  death,  and  behold  her 
•rowa  of  life  is  vanished  from  her  head.  Verily,  these 
things  be  astonishing  !" 

Such  things  have  a  bad  influence.  They  provoke 
worldly  men  into  using  light  conversation  concerning 
sacred  objects.  Thick-headed  commentators  upon  the 
.  and  stupid  preachers  and  teachers,  work  more 
lamage  to  religion  than  sensible,  cool-brained  clergymen 
nan  fight  away  again,  toil  as  they  may.  It  is  not  good 
udgment  to  fit  a  crown  of  life  upon  a  city  which  has  been 
oyed  six  times.  That  other  class  of  wiseacres  who 
twist  prophecy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  promise 
the  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  same  city,  use  judg- 
ment just  as  bad,  since  the  city  is  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  unhappily  for  them.  These  things  put  argu- 
ments into  the  mouth  of  infidelity. 

A  portion  of  the  city  is  pretty  exclusively  Turkish ;  the 
Jews  have  a  quarter  to  themselves ;  the  Franks  another 
quarter ;  so  also  with  the  Armenians.  The  Armenians, 
of  course,  are  Christians.  Their  houses  are  large,  clean, 
handsomely  paved  with  black  and  white  squares  of 
marble,  and  in  the  centre  of  many  of  them  is  a  square 
court,  which  has  in  it  a  luxuriant  flower-garden  and  a 
sparkling  fountain  ;  the  doors  of  all  the  rooms  open  on 
this.  A  very  wide  hall  leads  to  the  street-door,  and  in 
this;  the  women  sit  the  most  of  the  day.  In  the  cool  of  the 
evening  they  dress  up  in  their  best  raiment  and  show 
-elves  at  the  door.  They  are  all  comely  of  counte- 
nance, and  exceedingly  neat  and  cleanly ;  they  look  as  if 
were  just  out  of  a  band-box.  Some  of  the  young 
ladies — many  of  them,  I  may  say — are  even  very  beauti- 
ful ;  they  average  a  shade  better  than  American  girls — 
which  treasonable  words  I  pray  may'  be  forgiven  me. 
They  are  very  sociable,  and  will  smile  back  when  a 
stranger  smiles  at  them,  bow  back  when  he  bows,  and 
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talk  back  if  he  speaks  to  them.     No  introduction  i 
quired.     An  hour's  chat  at  the  door  with  a  prettv 
one   never    saw  before   is   easily  obtained,   and  is 
pleasant.     I  have  tried  it.     I  could  not  talk  anything  but 
English,  and  the  girl  knew  nothing  but  Greek,  or  Arme- 
nian, or  some  such  barbarous  tongue,  but  we  got  along 
very  well.     I  find  that  in  cases  like  these,  the  fact 
you  cannot  comprehend  each  other  is  not  much  of  a  d 
back.    In  that  Russian  town  of  Yalta  I  danced  an  asto 
ing  sort  of  dance  an  hour  long,  and  one  I  had  not  heard  of 
before,  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  we  talked  incessantly, 
and  laughed  exhaustingly,  and  neither    one    ever   1 
what  the  other   was    driving  at.     But  it  was    splendid. 
There  were  twenty  people  in  the  set,  and  the  dance 
very  lively  and  complicated.     It  was  complicated  en 
without  me — with  me  it  was  more  so.    I  threw  in  a  li 
now  and  then  that  surprised  those  Russians.     But  I  . 
never  ceased  to  think  of  that  girl.     I  have  written  t<  > 
but  I  cannot  direct  the  epistle,  because  her  name  is  one  of 
those  nine-jointed  Russian  affairs,  and  there  are  not  1< 
enough  in  our  alphabet  to  hold  out.     I  am  not  ret 
enough  to  try  to  pronounce  it  when  I  am  awake, 
make  a  stagger  at  it  in  my  dreams,  and  get  up  wit! 
lockjaw  in  the  morning.     I  am  fading.     I  do  not  take  my 
iiK'als  now  with  any  sort  of  regularity.     Her  dear  n 
haunts  me  still  in  my  dreams.     It  is  awful  on  teeth.     It 

i-  comes  out  of  my  mouth  but  it  fetches  an  old 
along  with  it.  And  then  lockjaw  closes  down  and  nij 
a  couple  of  the  last  syllables — but  they  taste  good. 

Coming  through  the  Dardanelles,  we  saw  camel  trail; 
shore  with  the  glasses,  but  we  were  never  close  to  on 
we  got  to  Smyrna.     These  camels  are  very  much  1; 
than  the  scrawny  specimens  one  sees  in  the   n 
They  stride  along  these  streets,  in  single  file,  a  dozen  in  .1 
train,  with  heavy  loads  on  their  backs,  and  a  iancy-lo< 

•  in  Turkish  costume,  or  an  Arab,  prer 
a  little  donkey,  and  completely  overshadowed  and  ren< 

'lificant  by  the  hu_  .     To  see  a  camel 

laden  with   the  spices  of  Arabia  and  the  rare  fabrics  of 

ia  come  marching  through  the  narrow  alleys  of  the 
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baznar,  among  porters  with  their  burdens,  money-changers, 
top-merchants,  Alnaschars  in  the  glass-ware  business, 
portly  cross-legged  Turks  smoking  the  famous  narghili, 
;md  the  crowds  drifting  to  and  fro  in  the  fanciful  costumes 
>f  the  East,  is  a  genuine  revelation  of  the  Orient.  The 
picture  lacks  nothing.  It  casts  you  back  at  once  into  your 
brgotten  boyhood,  and  again  you  dream  over  the  wonders 
of  the  "Arabian  Nights;"  again  your  companions  are 
nrinces,  your  lord  is  the  Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  and 
I /•our  servants  are  terrific  giants  and  genii  that  come  with 
:;moke  and  lightning  and  thunder,  and  go  as  a  storm  goes 
vhen  they  depart ! 


CHAPTER  VIII.1 

WE  inquired,  and  learned  that  the  lions  of  Smyrna 
consisted  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  citadel,  whose 
>roken  and  prodigious  battlements  frown  upon  the  city 
rom  a  lofty  hill  just  in  the  edge  of  the  town — the  Mount 
p'agus  of  Scripture,  they  call  it ;  the  site  of  that  one  of  the 
seven  Apocalyptic  Churches  of  Asia  which  was  located 
lere  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ;  and  the  grave 
md  the  place  of  martyrdom  of  the  venerable  Polycarp, 
vho  suffered  in  Smyrna  for  his  religion  some  eighteen 
mndred  years  ago. 

We  took  little  donkeys  and  started.  We  saw  Polycarp's 
omb,  and  then  hurried  on. 

The  "  Seven  Churches" — thus  they  abbreviate  it — came 
text  on  the  list.  We  rode  there — about  a  mile  and  a  half 
a  the  sweltering  sun — and  visited  a  little  Greek  church 
yhich  they  said  was  built  upon  the  ancient  site  ;  and  we 
•aid  a  small  fee,  and  the  holy  attendant  gave  each  of  us  a 
ittle  wax  candle  as  a  remembrancer  of  the  place,  and  I 
•ut  mine  in  my  hat  and  the  sun  melted  it,  and  the  grease 
11  ran  down  the  back  of  my  neck ;  and  so  now  I  have  not 
.nything  left  but  the  wick,  and  it  is  a  sorry  and  a  wilted- 
ooking  wick  at  that. 

Several  of  us  argued  as   well  as  we    could  that  the 

church"  mentioned  in  the  Bible  meant  a  party  of  Chris- 
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tinns,  and  not  a  building  ;  that  the  Bible  spoke  of  them  as 
being  very  poor-1— so  poor,  I  thought,  and   so  s 
persecution  (as  per  Polycarp's  martyrdom),  that  in  tli 
place  they  probably  could  not  have  afforded  a   el 
edifice,  and  in  the  second  would  not  have  dared  to  bi: 
in  the  open  light  of  day  if  they  could ;  and  finally,  t! 
they  had  had  the  privilege  of  building  it,  common    j 
ment  would  have  suggested  that  they  build  it  somev 
near  the  town.     But  the  elders  of  the  ship's  family  i 
us  down  and  scouted  our  evidences.    However,  r 
came  to  them  afterward.     They  found  that  they  hail 
led  astray  and  had  gone  to  the  wrong  place ;  thr 
covered  that  the  accepted  site  is  in  the  city. 

Hiding  through  the  town,  we  could  see  marks  of  the  sii 
.Smyrnas  that  have  exisced  here  and  been  burned  i 
fire  or  knocked  down  by  earthquakes.     The  hills  ai 
rocks  are  rent  asunder  in  places,  excavations  expose 
blocks  of  building-stone  that  have  lain  buried  for 
and  all  the  mean  houses  and  walls  of  moder 
the  way  are  spotted  white  with  broken  pill; 
fragments  of  sculptured  marble   that  once    adorn' 
lordly  palaces  that  were  the  glory  of  the  city  in  the  olden 

The  ascent  of  the  hill  of  the  citadel  is  very  st< 
we  proceeded  rather  slowly.     But  there  A' 
interest  about  us.     In  one  place,  five  hundred 
the  sea,  the  perpendicular  bank  on  t: 
road  was  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  cut  ex 
veins  of  oyster-shells, 

used  in  the  cutting  of  a  road  in  I 

s  were  about  eighteen  inches  thick  ai 
three  fret  apart,  and  they  slanted  along  downward 
of   thirty  feet  or   more,    and    then    disap; 
where  the  cut  joined  the  road.     Heaven  only  k 
far  a  man  might   trace  them  by  " stripping."      Thr; 
n,  nice   o;  like   any 

They   v, 

JIM! i  >ve  or  below  •  h  om 

lined  lead  by  itself,  and  without  a  spur.    M; 

first  instinct  was  to  set  up  the  usual — 
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NOTICE  : 

"AVi\  tin1  undersigned,  claim  five  claims  of  two  linnd; 

l,^o  or  lode  of  oyster-shells,  with  all 
.  variations,  and  sinuosities,  and  fifty  feet  < 

!••  of  tho  same,  to  work  it,  &c.  &c.,  according  to  the  mining  Liws  of 
myma." 

They  were  such  perfectly  natural-looking  leads  that  I 
mid  hardly  keep  from  "  taking  them  up."  Among  the 
lister-shells  were  mixed  many  fragments  of  ancient  broken 
.cry  ware.  Now,  how  did  those  masses  of  oyster- 
shells  get  there  ?  I  cannot  determine.  Broken  crockery 
and  oyster- shells  are  suggestive  of  restaurants — but  then 
they  could  have  had  no  such  places  away  up  there  on  that 
mountain  side  in  our  time,  because  nobody  has  lived  up 
there.  A  restaiirant  would  not  pay  in  such  a  stony,  for-; 
bidding,  desolate  place.  And  besides,  there  were  no 
champagne  corks  among  the  shells.  If  there  ever  Avas  a 
restaurant  there,  it  must  have  been  in  Smyrna's  palmy 
days,  when  the  hills  were  covered  with  palaces.  I  could 
believe  in  one  restaurant,  on  those  terms ;  but  then  how 
about  the  thf  ee  ?  Did  they  have  restaurants  there  at 
three  different  periods  of  the  world  ? — because  there  are 
two  or  three  feet  of  solid  earth  between  the  oyster  leads. 
Evidently,  the  restaurant  solution  will  not  answer. 

The  hill  might  have  been  the  bottom  of  the  sea  once, 
and  been  lifted  up,  with  its  oyster-beds,  by  an  earthquake 
— but  then,  how  about  the  crockery?  And,  moreover, 
how  about  three  oyster-beds,  one  above  another,  and  thick 
strata  of  good  honest  earth  between  ? 

That  theory  will  not  do.  It  is  just  possible  that  this  hill 
is  Mount  Ararat,  and  that  Noah's  Ark  rested  here,  and  he 
ate  oysters  and  threw  the  shells  overboard.  But  that  will 
not  do  either.  There  are  the  three  layers  again  and  the 
solid  earth  between ;  and,  besides,  there  were  only  eight 
in  Noah's  family,  and  they  could  not  have  eaten  all  these 
oysters  in  the  two  or  three  months  they  staid  on  top  of 
that  mountain.  The  beasts — however,  it  is  simply  absurd 
ippose  he  did  not  know  any  more  than  to  feed  the 
on  oyster  suppers. 

It  is  painful — it  is  even  humiliating — but  I  am  reduced 
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at  last  to  one  slender  theory :  that  the  oysters  climb' 
there  of  their  own  accord.     But  what  object  could 
have  had  in  view  ?    What  did  they  want  up  there  ?    \ 
could  any  oyster  want  to  climb  a  hill  for?     To  cl' 
hill  must  necessarily  be  fatiguing  and  annoying  ex 
for  an  oyster.    The  most  natural  conclusion  would  b 
the  oysters  climbed  up  there  to  look  at  the  scenery, 
when  one  comes  to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  an  oys 
seems  plain  that  he  does  not  care  for  scenery.     An  < 
has  no  taste  for  such  things ;    he  cares   nothing  i\ 
beautiful.     An  oyster  is  of  a  retiring  disposition,  an 
lively — not  even  cheerful  above  the  average,  and 
enterprising.    But,  above  all,  an  oyster  does  not  tak. 
interest  in  scenery — he  scorns  it.     What  have  I  arm 
now  ?     Simply  at  the  point  I  started  from — namely. 
oyster-shells  are  there,  in  regular  layers,  five  hundre'i 
above  the  sea,  and  no  man  knows  how  they  got  t 
have  hunted  up  the  guide-books,  and  the  gist  of  wh.r 
say  is  this :   "  They  are  there,  but  how  they  got  there  is  if 
mystery." 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  multitude  of  people  in  America; 
put  on  their  ascension  robes,  took  a  tearful  leave  of  theil 
friends,  and  made  ready  to  ily  lip  into  heaven  at  the  firsl 
blast  of  the  trumpet.  But  the  anprel  did  not  blow  hi 
Millers  resurrection  day  was  a  iiiilurc.  The  MilleriteJ 
were  disgusted.  I  did  not  suspect  that  the.  I  illerl 

in  Asia  Minor,  but  a  gentleman  tells  me  that  they  had  il 
all  set  for  the  world  to  come  to  an  end  in  Smvrna  one  daj 
about  three  years  ago.      There  was  much   l>i: 
preparation  for  a  long  time  previ  i    it  culminatcJ 

in   a   wild   excitement   at   the    appointed  time.        A   va> 
number  of  the  populace  ascended  the  citadel  hill  early  iJ 
the  ;  !  out  of  the  way  of  :  .1  destrucl 

tion,   and   many   of  the  infatuated  closed  up   their  shop! 
and  Ma   all   earthly  business.     But  the   strangl 

part  of  it  was  that  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  while  thif 
gentleman   and  his  friends  were  at  dinner  in  t! 

iiic  storm  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  light 
rth  and  continued  witli  dire  fury  for  two  o| 
three  hours.      It  was  a  thing  unprecedented  in  Smyrna. 
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that  time  of  the  year,  and  scared  some  of  the  most 
sceptical.  The  streets  ran  rivers,  and  the  hotel  floor  was 
flooded  with  water.  The  dinner  had  to  be  suspended. 
When  the  storm  finished  and  left  everybody  drenched 
through  and  through,  and  melancholy  and  half- drowned, 
;he  ascensionists  came  down  from  the  mountain  as  dry  as 
so  many  charity-sermons !  They  had  been  looking  down 
upon  the  fearful  storm  going  on  below,  and  really  believed 
that  their  proposed  destruction  of  the  world  was  proving 
a  grand  success. 

A  railway  here  in  Asia — in  the  dreary  realm  of  the 
Orient — in  the  fabled  land  of  the  Arabian  Nights— is  a 
strange  thing  to  think  of.  And  yet  they  have  one  already 
and  are  building  another.  The  present  one  is  well  built 
and  well  conducted,  by  an  English  Company,  but  is  not 
doing  an  immense  amount  of  business.  The  first  year  it 
carried  a  good  many  passengers,  but  its  freight  list  only 
comprised  eight  hundred  pounds  of  figs ! 

It  runs  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  Ephesus — a  town 
great  in  all  ages  of  the  world — a  city  familiar  to  readers 
io  Bible,  and  one  which  was  as  old  as  the  very  hills 
when  the  disciples  of  Christ  preached  in  its  streets.  It 
-  back  to  the  shadowy  ages  of  tradition,  and  was  the 
i  place  of  gods  renowned  in  Grecian  mythology.  The 
of  a  locomotive  tearing  through  such  a  place  as  this, 
md  waking  the  phantoms  of  its  old  days  of  romance 
nit  of  their  dreams  of  dead  and  gone  centuries,  is  curious 
gh. 

We  journey  thither  to-morrow  to  see  the  celebrated 
mins. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PHIS  has  been  a  stirring  day.     The  superintendent  of 

the  railway  put  a  train  at  our  disposal,  and  did  ug 

he  further  kindness  of  accompanying  us  to  Ephesus  and 

iving  to  us  his  watchful  care.  We  brought  sjxty  scarcely 

creep tible  donkeys  in  the  freight  cars,  for  we  had  much 

round  to  go  over.     We  have  seen  some  of  the  most  gro- 

F 
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tesque  costumes,  along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  that  can   '< 
be  imagined.     I  am  glad  that  no  possible  combination  of 
•words  could  describe  them,  for  I  might  then  be   foolish 
enough  to  attempt  it. 

At  ancient  Ayassalook,   in  the  midst  of  a  forbidding 
desert,   we  came  upon    long  lines  of  ruined  aqued 
and  other  remnants  of  architectural  grandeur,  that  tol 
plainly  enough  we  were  nearing  what  had  been  a  r.. 

"iice.  We  left  the  train  and  mounted  the  don' 
along  Avith  our  invited  guests — pleasant  young  gentK 
from  the  officers'  list  of  an  American  man-of-Av;ir. 

The  little  donkeys  had  saddles  upon  them  Avhich  Avere  t, 
made  Arery  high  in  order  that  the  rider's  feet  might  not  drag  '] 
the  ground.  The  preventive  did  not  work  Avell  in  the  S 

of  our  tallest  pilgrims,  hoAvever.     There   AVCI 
bridles — nothing  but  a  single  rope  tied  to  the  bit.    Ii 
purely  ornamental,   for  the   donkey  cared  nothing  f< 
If  he  Avere  drifting  to  starboard,  you  might  put  your  ; 
down  hard  the  other  Avay,  if  it  Avere  any  sutisi'aeti> 
you  to  do  it,  but  he  Avould  continue  to  drift  to 
all  the  same.     There  Avas  only  one  process  which  coir 
depended  on,  and  that  Avas  to  get  doAvn  and  lift  his 
around  until  his  head  pointed  in  the  right  directii 

him  under  your  arm  and  carry  him  to  a  part  o 
road  Avhich  he  could  not  get  out  of  Avithout  clim 
Tiie  sun  flamed  doAvn  as  hot  as  a  furnace,  and  i: 

.  and  umbrell;;  ;  hardly  any  protection ; 

'1  only  to  make  the  long  procession  look   r 

—for  be  it  knmvu  the  ladies  Avere  all  ri 
o    they    could    not    stay    on   the 
it-ways,   the  men   Avere   perspirii:  .v  of  1 

temper,  their    feet  were  banging  against   i 
donkeys  were  capering  in  every  direction  but   the   i 
one  and  being  belaboured  Avith  clubs  for  it,  and  < 
and  then  a  broad   umbrella   would   suddenly  go  « 
of  tin  le,  announcing  to  all  that  one  rnor> 

had  bitten  the  dust.      It  Avas  a  -wilder  picture   than  t'losei 
solitudes   had    seen    for   many  a  day.      .Xo   don!. 

d  that  Avere  as  hard  to  navigate  as  these,  I  thin' 
that  had  so  many  vile,  exasperating  instincts.  C. 
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sionally  we  grew  so  tired  and  breathless  with  fighting  them 
that  we  had  to  desist,  —  and  immediately  the  donkey 
would  come  down  to  a  deliberate  walk.  This,  with  the 
fatigue,  and  the  sun,  would  put  a  man  asleep;  and  aa 
soon  as  the  man  was  asleep,  the  donkey  would  lie  down. 
My  donkey  shall  never  see  his  boyhood's  home  again. 
He  has  lain  down  once  too  often.  He  must  die. 

AVe  all  stood  in  the  vast  theatre  of  ancient  Ephesus, — 
the  stone-bended  amphitheatre  I  mean  —  and  had  our 
picture  taken.  We  looked  as  proper  there  as  we  would 
look  anywhere  I  suppose.  We  do  not  embellish  the 
general  desolation  of  a  desert  much.  We  add  what 
dignity  we  can  to  a  stately  ruin  with  our  green  umbrellas 
and  jackasses,  but  it  is  little.  However,  we  mean  well. 
I  wish  to  say  a  brief  word  of  the  aspect  of  Ephesus. 
On  a  high,  steep  hill,  toward  the  sea,  is  a  grey  ruin  of 
ponderous  blocks  of  marble,  wherein,  tradition  says,  St. 
Paul  was  imprisoned  eighteen  centuries  ago.  From  these 
old  walls  you  have  the  finest  view  of  the  desolate  scene 
where  once  stood  Ephesus,  the  proudest  city  of  ancient 
times,  and  whose  Temple  of  Diana  was  so  noble  in  design, 
and  so  exquisite  of  workmanship,  that  it  ranked  high  in 
the  list  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

Behind  you  is  the  sea ;  in  front  is  a  level  green  valley 
(a    marsh,    in     fact),    extending     far    away    among    the 
mountains ;  to    the    right    of  the   front  view  is    the   old 
citadel  of  Ayassalook,  on  a  high  hill ;   the  ruined  Mosque 
of  the   Sultan   Selim  stands  near  it  in  the  plain  (this  is 
built  over  the  grave  of  St.   John,   and   was  formerly  a 
!  Christian  Church) ;  further  toward  you  is  the  hill  of  Pion, 
i  around  whose  front  is  clustered  all  that  remains  of  the 
ruins  of  Ephesus  that  still  stand;  divided  from  it  by  a 
narrow   valley    is  the   long,  rocky,    rugged  mountain   of 
i  Coressus.     The  scene  is  a  pretty  one,  and  yet  desolate — 
for  in  that  wide  plain  no  man  can  live,  and  in  it  is  no 
I  human  habitation.       But  for  the  crumbling  arches  add 
lonstrous  piers  and  broken  walls  that  rise  from  the  foot 
the  hill  of  Pion,  one  could  not  believe  that  in  this  place 
Ijonce   stood  a  city  whose  renown  is  older  than  tradition 
yitself.     It  is  incredible  to  reflect  that  things  as  familiar  all 

F    2 
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over  the  world  to-day  as  household  words,  belong  ii 
history  and  in  the  shadowy  legends  of  this  silent,  mournful 
solitude.     We  speak  of  Apollo  and  of  Diana — they 
born  here  ;   of  the  metamorphosis  of  Syrinx  into  a,  reed — 
it  was  done  here  ;  of  the  great  god  Pan — he  dwelt  ii 
caves  of  this  hill  of  Coressus;   of  the  Amazons — thi- 
their  best  prized  home ;  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules — 
fought  the    warlike  women  here  ;  of  the  Cyclops — 
laid  the  ponderous  marble  blocks  of  some  of  the  ruins 
yonder ;   of  Homer — this  was  one  of  his  many  birthp!. 
of  Cimon  of  Athens ;  of  Alcibiades,  Lysander,  Agesilaus — 
they  visited  here;  so  did   Alexander  the  Great;   s> 
Hannibal    and    Antiochus,    Scipio,    Lucullus   and   "- 
Brutus,  Cassius,  Pompey,  Cicero,  and  Augustus ;   A 
was  a  judge  in  this  place,  and   left  his  seat  in  the 
court,    while   the  advocates  were  speaking,  to    run 
Cleopatra,  who  passed  the  door ;  from  this  city  these  two 
sailed   on  pleasure  excursions,  in  galleys  with  silver  oars 
and  perfumed  sails,  and  with  companies  of  beautiful  girig 
to  serve  them,  and  actors   and  musicians  to  amuse  them ; 
in  days  that  seem  almost  modern,  so  remote  are  they  from 
the  early  history  of  this  city,  Paul  the   Apostle  pre: 
the  new  religion  here,  and  so  did  John,  and  here  it  is 

1  the  former  Avas  pitted  against  wild  beasts,  for  in 
inthian.s,  xv.  32,  he  says: — 

vr  the  manner  of  men  I  have  fought  with 

when  many  men  still  lived  who  had  seen  the  Ch: 

Mary  Magdalen  died,  and  here  the  Virgin  Mary  ended  her 

with  John,   albeit  Kom< 

locate  her    grave   elsewhere;   six   or  seven  hundred; 
—almost  yesterday,   as  it  were — troops  of  mail 

;   thronged   th.  :    and  to  come  down  to 

trill.  !  ,\k   of  meandering  md  lind  a 

in   a  common  word  when  w<  r   that  the 

crooki-d    river   Me;mdcr,  in  yonder  \u'.  it  to  our 

dictiou.-irv.      Ir  mal.  i   as  old  ;*  -  hills 

k   down   upon   the-  ung  ruins,  th; 

desolation.      One  may  read  the  Scripm:  ieve,  hut 

Le  tiiunot  go  aud  stand  yonder  in  the  ruined  ti. 
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in  imagination  people  it  again  with  the  vanished  multitudes 
who  mobbed  Paul's  comrades  there  and  shouted,  with  one 
voice,  ''  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !"  The  idea  of  a 
shout  in  such  a  solitude  as  this  makes  one  shudder. 

It  was  a  wonderful  city,  this  Ephesus.  Go  where  you 
will  about  these  broad  plains,  you  find  the  most  ex- 
quisitely sculptured  marble  fragments  scattered  thick 
among  the  dust  and  weeds;  and  protruding  from  the 
ground,  or  lying  prone  upon  it,  are  beautiful  fluted 
columns  of  porphyry  and  all  precious  marbles ;  and  at 
every  step  you  find  elegantly  carved  capitals  and  massive 
buses,  and  polished  tablets  engraved  with  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. It  is  a  world  of  precious  relics,  a  wilderness  of 
marred  and  mutilated  gems.  And  yet  what  .are  these 
things  to  the  wonders  that  lie  buried  here  under  the 
ground  ?  At  Constantinople,  at  Pisa,  in  the  cities  of  Spain, 
are  great  mosques  and  cathedrals,  whose  grandest  columns 
came  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Ephesus,  and  yet 
one  has  only  to  scratch  the  ground  here  to  match  them. 
We  shall  never  know  what  magnificence  is  until  this 
imperial  city  is  laid  bare  to  the  sun. 

The  finest  piece  of  sculpture  we  have  yet  seen  and  the 
one  that  impressed  us  most  (for  we  do  not  know  much 
about  art,  and  cannot  easily  work  up  ourselves  into 
ecstasies  over  it),  is  one  that  lies  in  this  old  theatre  of 
Ephesus  which  St.  Paul's  riot  has  made  so  celebrated.  It 
is  only  the  headless  body  of  a  man  clad  in  a  coat  of 
mail,  with  a  Medusa  head  upon  the  breastplate,  but  we 
feel  persuaded  that  such  dignity  and  such  majesty  were 
never  thrown  into  a  form  of  stone  before. 

What  builders  they  were,  these  men  of  antiquity  !  The 
massive  arches  of  some  of  these  ruins  rest  upon  piers  that 
are  fifteen  feet  square  and  built  entirely  of  solid  blocks  of 
marble,  some  of  which  are  as  large  as  a  Saratoga  trunk, 
ami  some  the  size  of  a  boarding-house  sofa.  They  are 
not  shells  or  shafts  of  stone  filled  inside  with  rubbish,  but 
the  whole  pier  is  a  mass  of  solid  masonry.  Vast  arches, 
that  may  have  been  the  gates  of  the  city,  are  built  in  the 
same  way.  They  have  braved  the  storms  and  sieges  of 
three  thousand  years,  and  have  been  shaken  by  many  an 
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earthquake,  but  still  they  stand.     When  they  dig  n' 
side  of  them,  they  find  ranges  of  ponderous  masonry  that 
are  as  perfect  in  every  detail  as  they  were  the  day  ' 
old  Cyclopian  giants  finished  them.     An  English  Company 
is  going  to  excavate  Ephesus — and  then ! 
And  now  am  I  reminded  of — 

THE    LEGEND    OF   THE    SEVEN    SLEEPERS. 

In  the  Mount  of  Pion,  yonder,  is  the  Cave  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers.     Once  upon  a  time,  about  fifteen  hundred 
ago,  seven  young  men  lived  near  each  other  in  Epl 
who  belonged  to  the  despised  sect  of  the  Christians.  It  • 
to  pass  that  the  good   King  Maxilmilianus  (I  am  t. 
this  story  for  nice  little  boys  and  girls),  it  came  to  ]> 
say,  that  the  good  King  Maximilianus  fell  to  persec: 
the  Christians,  and  as  time  rolled  on  he  made  it  very  > 
for  them.     So  the  seven  young  men  said  one  to  the  r. 
let  us  get  up  and  travel.     And  they  got  up  and  trav. 
They  tarried  not  to  bid  their  fathers  and  mothers  go< 
or  any  friend  they  knew.    They  only  took  certain  m* 
which  their  parents  had.  and  garments  that  belonged 
their  friends,  whereby  they  might  remember  t! 
far  away  ;  and  they  took  also  the  dog  Ketmehr,  whu-i. 
the  property  of  their  neighbour  Malchu 
did  run  his  head  into  a  noose  which  one  of  the  youn^ 
was  carrying  carelessly,   and  they  had  not  time 
him;  and  they    took  also  certain   chickens  th:. 
lonely  in  the  neighbouring  coops,  and  likewi 
of  curious  liquors  that  stood  near  the  grocer's  wii: 
and  then  they  .      liy-and-by 

came  to  a  marvellous  cave  in  the  Hill  of  Pion  and  en: 
inr<>  ir,  and  feasted,  and  pre-ently  they  hurried  on  a 
But  they  forgot  t!  us  liquor.-. 

behind.      They   travelled  in   many   lands,  an.! 

many    >ti  They    were   virtuous  y 

.    and    lo^t   no   opportunity  that  fell   in  their  w. 

make  their  livelihood.      Their  motto  was  in  th' 

namely,  "  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time."     Ai. 

they  did  come  upon  a  man  who  v. 
said,  Behold,  this  person  hath  the  wherewithal — let  us  go 
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through  him.  And  they  went  through  him.  At  the  end 
I  of  five  years  they  had  waxed  tired  of  travel  and  adven- 
ture, and  longed  to  revisit  their  old  home  again,  and  hear 
the  voices  and  see  the  faces  that  were  dear  unto  their  youth. 
Therefore  they  went  through  such  parties  as  fell  in  their 
way  where  they  sojourned  at  that  time,  and  journeyed 
back  towards  Ephesus  again.  For  the  good  King  Maxi- 
milianus  was  become  converted  unto  the  new  faith,  and 
the  Christians  rejoiced  because  they  were  no  longer  per- 
secuted. One  day  as  the  sun  went  down  they  came  to  the 
cave  in  the  Mount  of  Pion,  and  they  said,  each  to  his  fel- 
low, Let  us  sleep  here,  and  go  and  feast  and  make  merry 
with  our  friends  when  the  morning  cometh.  And  each  of 
the  seven  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said,  It  is  a  whiz.  So 
they  went  in,  and  lo,  where  they  had  put  them,  there  lay 
the  bottles  of  strange  liquors,  and  they  judged  that  age 
had  not  impaired  their  excellence.  Wherein  the  wan- 
derers were  right,  and  the  heads  of  the  same  were  level. 
So  each  of  the  young  men  drank  six  bottles,  and  behold 
tln-y  felt  very  tired  then,  and  lay  down  and  slept  soundly. 

When  they  awoke,  one  of  them,  Johannes — surnamed 
Smithianus — said,  We  are  naked.  And  it  was  so.  Their 
raiment  was  all  gone,  and  the  money  which .  they  had 
gotten  from  a  stranger  whom  they  had  proceeded  through 
as  they  approached  the  city,  was  lying  upon  the  ground, 
corroded,  and  rusted,  and  defaced.  Likewise  the  dog 
Ketmehr  was  gone,  and  nothing  save  the  brass  that  was 
upon  his  collar  remained.  They  wondered  much  at  these 
things.  But  they  took  the  money,  and  they  wrapped 
about  their  bodies  some  leaves,  and  came  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Then  were  they  perplexed.  The  wonderful 
temple  of  Diana  was  gone ;  many  grand  edifices  they  had 
never  seen  before  stood  in  the  city ;  men  in  strange  garbs 
moved  about  the  streets,  and  everything  was  changed. 

Johannes  said,  It  hardly  seems  like  Ephesus.  Yet  here 
is  the  great  gymnasium ;  here  is  the  mighty  theatre, 
wherein  I  have  seen  seventy  thousand  men  assembled  ; 
here  is  the  Agora ;  there  is  the  font  where  the  sainted 
John  the  Baptist  immersed  the  converts  ;  yonder  is  the 
prison  of  the  good  St.  Paul,  where  we  all  did  use  to  go  to 
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touch  the  ancient  chains  that  bound  him  and  be  cured  of 
our  distempers;   I  see  the  tomb  of  the  disciple  Lukt . 
afar  off  is  the  church  -wherein  repose  the  ashes  of  the  holy 
Jghn,  where  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  go  twice  a  year  to 
gather  the   dust   from  the  tomb,  which  is  able  to  make 
bodies   whole  again  that  are  corrupted  by   disease,  and 
cleanse  the  soul  from  sin ;  but  see  how  the  wharves  en- 
croach upon  the  sea,   and  what  multitudes  of  ships  are 
anchored  in  the  bay  ;  see  also  how  the  city  hath  strct 
abroad,  far   over  the  valley  behind  Pion,  and  even  unto 
the  walls  of  Ayassalook ;  and  lo,  all  the   hills  are   v, 
with  palaces,  and  ribbed  with  colonnades  of  marble.    .11  >v. 
mighty  is  Ephesus  become  ! 

And  Avondering  at  what  their  eyes  had  seen,  they  v 
down  into  the  city  and  purchased   garments  and  cli 
themselves.     And  when  they  would  have  passed  01:. 
merchant  bit  the   coins  which  they  had  given  him,  with 
his  teeth,  and  turned  them   about   and  looked  curiously 
upon  them,  and  cast  them  upon  his  counter,  and  list 
if  they  rang ;  and  then  he  said,  These  be  bogus, 
they  said,   Depart  thou  to  Hades,  and  went  their  way. 
AY  hen  they  were  come  to  their  houses  they  recog; 
them,  albeit  they  seemed   old   and  mean;   and  the\ 
joiced  and  were  glad.    They  ran  to  the  doors  and  knocked, 
and  strangers  opened  and  looked  inquiringly  upon  them. 
And  they  said,  with  great  excitement,  while  their   L 
beat  high  and  the  colour  in  their. faces    came   and   i 
Where  is  my  father?     Where  is  my  mother?     Wher 
Dionysius  and  Serapion,  and  and  Decius  ? 

the  strangers  that  opeiu-d  said,  We  know  not  these.      The 

a  said,  How,  you  know  them  not?     How  long 
ye  dwelt  here,  and  whither  are  they  gone  that  dwelt 
before  ye?    And  the  strangers  said,  Ye  play  upon  us  with 
a  jest,  young   men;   we   and   our   fathers  have  sojui. 
under  these  root's  these  six  generations;  the  names  ye  ; 
rot  upon  the  tombs,  and  they  that  bore  them   have  run 
i   race,  have    laughed  and  sung,  have   born* 
:md    the    wearinrxs   that  were  allotted    them,  and 

;t  rest;  for  nine-score   \  :!inmer.s  h 

and  gone,  and  the  autumn  leaves  have  fallen,  since  the 
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roses  have  faded  out  of  their  cheeks  and  they  laid  them  to 
sleep  with  the  dead. 

Then  the  seven  young  men  turned  them  away  from  their 
homes,  and  the  strangers  shut  the  doors  upon  them.  The 
wanderers  marvelled  greatly,  and  looked  into  the  iaces  of 
all  they  met,  as  hoping  to  find  one  that  they  knew  ;  but  all 
were  strange,  and  passed  them  by  and  spake  no  friendly 
word.  They  were  sore  distressed  and  sad.  Presently 
they  spake  unto  a  citizen,  and  said,  Who  is  King  in 
Ephesus?  And  the  citizen  answered,  and  said,  Whence 
come  ye  that  ye  know  not  that  great  Laertius  reigns  in 
Ephesus  ?  They  looked  one  at  the  other  greatly  per- 
plexed, and  presently  asked  again,  Where  then  is  the  good 
King  Maximilianus  ?  The  citizen  moved  him  apart,  as 
one  who  is  afraid,  and  said,  Verily  these  men  be  mad, 
and  dream  dreams,  else  would  they  know  that  the  king 
whereof  they  speak  is  dead  above  two  hundred  years 
agone. 

Then  the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Seven,  and  one 
said,  Alas  !  that  we  drank  of  the  curious  liquors.  They 
have  made  us  weary,  and  in  dreamless  sleep  these  two 
long  centuries  have  we  lain.  Our  homes  are  desolate,  our 
friends  are  dead.  Behold,  the  jig  is  up — let  us  die.  And 
that  same  day  went  they  forth  and  laid  them  down  and 
died.  And  in  that  self-same  day  likewise  the  Seven-up 
did  cease  in  Ephesus,  for  that  the  Seven  that  were  up 
were  down  again,  and  departed  and  dead  withal.  And 
the  names  that  be  upon  their  tombs,  even  unto  this  time, 
are  Johannes  Smithianus,  Trumps,  Gift,  High,  and  Low, 
Jack,  and  The  Game.  And  with  the  sleepers  lie  also  the 
bottles  wherein  were  once  the  curious  liquors ;  and  upon 
them  is  writ  in  ancient  letters  such  words  as  these — 
names  of  heathen  gods  of  olden  time  perchance — Hum- 
punch,  Jinsling,  Egnog. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  (with  slight 
variations),  and  I  know  it  is  true,  because  I  have  seen  the 
cave  myself. 

Really,  so  firm  a  faith  had  the  ancients  in  this  legend, 
that  as  late  as  eight  or  nine  hundred  years  ago,  learned 
travellers  held  it  in  superstitious  fear.  Two  of  them 
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record  that  they  ventured  into  it,   but  ran   quickly  oul 
again,  not  daring  to  tarry  lest  they  should  fall  asleep  and 
outlive  their  great  grand-children  a  century  or  so.     : 
at  this  day  the  ignorant  denizens    of  the    neighbouring 
country  prefer  not  to  sleep  in  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WIIEX    I    last    made    a    memorandum   we  were    at 
Ephesus.     We  are  in  Syria  now,  encamped  i. 
mountains  of  Lebanon.     The  interregnum  has  been 
both  as  to  time  and  distance.     We  brought  n< 
from  Ephesus  !    After  gathering  up  fragments  of  sculp 
marbles  and  breaking  ornaments  from  the  interior  work 
of  the  Mosques ;   and  after  bringing  them  at  a  cost  of  in- 
finite trouble  and   fatigue,   five  miles  on  mule-back  to  the 
railway  <!•  vernment  officer  compelled  all  wL 

such  things  to   disgorge !      He  had  an  order  from  Con- 
stantinople to  look    out  for  our   -paiii/,   and  see    that  we 
carried  nothing  off.     It  was  a  wis;>,  a  just,  and  a 
served  rebuke,  but  it  created  a  sensation.     I  never  ri 
temptation  to  plunder  a  stranger's  premiss  with' 
insufferably  vain  about.      This  time  I  felt  proi: 
expression.     I  was  serene  in  the  midst   of  the  scoldings 
that  were  heaped  upon   the  Ottoman  government  !> 
afi'ront  oilered  to  a  pleasuring  party  of  entir  table 

D  and  ladi  I,  "  \Ve   that   1: 

it  touches  us  not."     The  shoe  not  only 
but  it  pinched  hard  ;  a  principal 

seal  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Const:'/ 
fore  must  have  been  inspired  by  ; 

:i.      This    was   bad — very  bad.      >  i'rom 

'ttomans,  it  might  hav< 

of  Christians,  and  a  vuL  :iiods 

of    <  it;    but   coming  from  the 

educated,  politic  British  legation,  it  simply  intimated  that 
we  were  a  sort  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  would  bear 
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watching  !  So  the  party  regarded  it,  and  were  incensed 
accordingly.  The  truth  doubtless  was,  that  the  same  pre- 
cautions would  have  been  taken  against  any  travellers,  be- 
cause the  English  Company  who  have  acquired  the  right 
to  excavate  Ephesus,  and  have  paid  a  great  sum  for  that 
right,  need  to  be  protected,  and  deserve  to  be.  They 
cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  having  their  hospitality 
abused  by  travellers,  especially  since  travellers  are  such 
notorious  scorn  ers  of  honest  behaviour. 

We  sailed  from  Smyrna,  in  the  wildest  spirit  of  ex- 
pectancy, for  the  chief  feature,  the  grand  goal  of  the  expe- 
dition, was  near  at  hand — we  were  approaching  the  Holy 
Land !  Such  a  burrowing  into  the  hold  of  trunks  that 
had  lain  buried  for  weeks,  yes  for  months ;  such  a  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  above  decks  and  below ;  such  a  riotous 
system  of  packing  and  unpacking ;  such  a  littering  up  of 
the  cabins  with  shirts  and  skirts,  and  indescribable  and 
unclassable  odds  and  ends ;  such  a  making  up  of  bundles, 
and  setting  apart  of  umbrellas,  green  spectacles  and  thick 
veils;  such  a  critical  inspection  of  saddles  and  bridles  that 
hud  never  yet  touched  horses  ;  such  a  cleaning  and  load- 
ing of  revolvers  and  examining  of  bowie-knives ;  such  a 
half-soling  of  the  seats  of  pantaloons  with  serviceable  buck- 
skin ;  then  such  a  poring  over  ancient  maps  ;  such  a  read- 
ing up  of  Bibles  and  Palestine  travels ;  such  a  marking 
out  of  routes ;  such  exasperating  efforts  to  divide  up  the 
company  into  little  bands  of  congenial  spirits  who  might 
make  the  long  and  arduous  journey  without  quarrelling; 
and  morning,  noon  and  night,  such  mass-meetings  in  the 
cabins,  such  speech-making,  such  sage  suggesting,  such 
worrying  and  quarrelling,  and  such  a  general  raising  of 
the  very  mischief,  was  never  seen  in  the  ship  before ! 

But  it  is  all  over  now.  We  are  cut  up  into  parties  of 
six  or  eight,  and  by  this  time  are  scattered  far  and  wide. 
Ours  is  the  only  one,  however,  that  is  venturing  on  what 
is  is  called  "  the  long  trip" — that  is,  out  into  Syria,  by 
Baalbec  to  Damascus,  and  thence  down  through  the  full 
length  of  Palestine.  It  would  be  a  tedious,  and  also  a  too 
risky  journey,  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year,  for  any  but 
strong,  healthy  men,  accustomed  somewhat  to  fatigue  and 
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rough   life  in  the  open  air.     The  other  parties  will 
shorter  journeys. 

For  the  last  two  months  we  have  been  in  a  worry  about 
one  portion  of  this  Holy  Land    pilgrimage.     I  ref 
transportation  service.    We  knew  very  well  that  Palestine 
was    a    country    which    did   not    do    a    large 
business,  and  every  man  we  came  across  who  knew 
thing  about  it  gave  us  to  understand  that  not  half  of  our 
party  would  be  able  to  get  dragomen  and  animals. 
Constantinople  everybody  fell  to  telegraphing  the  Ameri- 
can Consuls  at  Alexandria  and  Beirout  to  give  notice  that 
we  wanted  dragomen  and  transportation.     We  were 
pcrate — would  take  horses,  jackasses,  camelcopards, 
garoos — anything.     At   Smyrna,  more  telegraphing 
done,  to  the  same  end.     Also  fearing  for  the  wors*. 
telegraphed  for  a  largo   number  of  seats  in  the  dili:. 
for  Damascus,  and  horses  for  the  ruins  for  Baalbec. 

As  might  have  been  expected,   a  notion  got  abroad  in 
Syria  and   Egypt   that  the  whole   population  of  the  I 
vince  of  America  (the  Turks  consider  us  a  trifling  little 
province  in  some    unvisited  corner  of  the  world),  ^ 
coming  to  Holy  Land — and  so,  when  we  got  to  Beirout 
rday,   we  found  the  place  full  of  dragomen  and  their 
outfits.      We    had   all    intended    to   go    by    diligence  to 
Damascus,  and  switch  off  to  Baalbec  as  we  went  ale 
because  we    expected    to    rejoin   the  ship,  go    to  Mount 
Carmcl,   and   take  to    the  woods  from  there.      ! 
when  our  own  private  party  of  eight  found  that  it 
!)le,  and  proper  enough  to  make  the   "long  trip." 
;>;d  that    programme.     We   have  iuch 

trouble  to   a  <  lore,  but  we  have  been   a   fearful 

nice    to    our    Consul    at    Beirout.       I    mention    this 

!  canmot  help  admiring  his  patience,  his  indi. 
and  his  accommodating  spirit.      I  mention  it  als< 
I  think   some  of  our  ship's  company  did   not  giv 
lull  credit  for  his  excellent  services  as  he  deserved. 

Well,  out  of  our  eight,  three  were  selected  to  attend  to 
alll>  v.  iththe   expedition.     T!; 

us   ha:l    nothing   li>    do  but  look  at   the   beautiful  c: 

tut,   with   its   bright,  new    houses    nestled  among  a 
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wilderness  of  green  shrubbery  spread  abroad  over  an 
upland  that  sloped  gently  down  to  the  sea ;  and  also  at  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  that  environ  it ;  and  likewise  to 
bathe  in  the  transparent  blue  water  that  rolled  its  billows 
about  the  ship  (we  did  not  know  there  were  sharks  there). 
"We  had  also  to  range  up  and  down  through  the  town  and 
look  at  the  costumes.  These  are  picturesque  and  fanciful, 
but  not  so  varied  as  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna ;  the 
women  of  Beirout  add  an  agony — in  the  two  former  cities 
the  sex  wear  a  thin  veil  which  one  can  see  through  (and 
they  often  expose  their  ankles),  but  at  Beirout  they  cover 
their  entire  faces  with  dark-coloured  or  black  veils,  so  that 
they  look  like  mummies,  and  then  expose  their  breasts  to 
the  public.  A  young  gentleman  (I  believe  he  was  a 
Greek)  volunteered  to  show  us  around  the  city,  and  said 
it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure,  because  he  was  study- 
ing English,  and  wanted  practice  in  that  language.  When 
we  had  finished  the  rounds,  however,  he  called  for  remu- 
neration— said  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  would  give  him  a 
trifle  in  the  way  of  a  few  piastres  (equivalent  to  a  few  five 
cent  pieces).  We  did  so.  The  Consul  was  surprised 
when  he  heard  it,  and  said  he  knew  the  young  fellow's 
family  very  well,  and  that  they  were  an  old  and  highly  re- 

iuble  family,  and  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  1  Some  people  so  situated  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  berth  he  had  with  us  and  his  manner  of 
crawling  into  it. 

At  the  appointed  time  our  business  committee  reported, 
and  said  all  things  were  in  readiness — that  we  were  to 
to-day,  with  horses,  pack  animals,  and  tents,  and  go 
to  Baalbec,  Damascus,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  and  thence 
southward  by  the  way  of  the  scene  of  Jacob's  Dream  and 
other  notable  Bible  localities  to  Jerusalem — from  thence 
probably  to  the  Dead  Sea,  but  possibly  not — and  then 
strike  for  the  ocean  and  rejoin  the  ship  three  or  four 

.3  hence  at  Joppa ;  terms,  five  dollars  a  day  apiece,  in 

and  everything  to  be  furnished  by  the  dragoman. 

said  we  would  live  as  well  as  at  an  hotel.     I  had 

read  something  like  that  before,  and  did  not  shame  my 

[judgment   by  believing   a  Avord  of  it.     I   said  nothing, 
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however,  but  packed  up  a  blanket  and  a  shawl  to 
in,  pipes  and  tobacco,  two  or  three  woollen  shin 
folio,   a  guide-book,  and   a  Bible.     I   also  took  aL 
towel  and  a  cake  of  soap,  to  inspire  respect  in  the  A 
who  would  take  me  for  a  king  in  disguise. 

"We  were  to  select  our  horses  at  3  P.M.     At  that  hour 
Abraham,    the    dragoman,    marshalled    them  befor- 
With  all  solemnity  I  set  it  down  here,  that  th 
were  the  hardest  lot  I  ever  did  come  across,  and 
accoutrements  were  in  exquisite  keeping  with  their 
One  brute  had  an  eye  out ;   another  had  his  tail  saw 
close,  like  a  rabbit,  and  was  proud  of  it ;  another  had  a 
bony  ridge  running  from  his  neck  to  his  tail,  like  - 
those  ruined  aqueducts  ore  sees  about  Rome,  and  ] 
neck  on   him   like  a  bowsprit ;  they  all  limped,  and  had 
sore  backs,  and  likewise  raw  places  and  old   sc 
tered  about  their  persons  like  brass  nails  in  a  hair  trunk; 
their  gaits  were  marvellous  to  contemplate,  and  r 
with  variety  —  under  way    the  procession  looked  1 
fleet  in  a  storm.     It  was  fearful.     Blucher  shook  his 
and  said : 

"  That  dragon  is  going  to  get  himself  into  trouble  f 
ing  these  old  crates  out  of  the  hospital  the  way  tin 
unless  he  has  got  a  permit." 

I  said  nothing.     The  display  was  exactly  accordi 
the   guide-book,  and  were  we  not  travelling  by  : 
book?    I   selected    a    certain  horse    because    I  thou 
saw  him  shy,  and   I  thought  that   a   horse  that  had 

shy  was  not  to  be  despised. 
6  o'clock  P.M.,  we  came  to  a  halt  here  on  tl 
summit  of  a   shapely  mountain  overlookin 
the  handsome  valley  where  dwelt  some   of  those  t 
prising    Pluenicians    of  aneii  nt    ; 
ahout ;   all  around  us  are  what  w,  te  domini 

Hiram,  King  of  Tyro,  who  furnished  timber  : 
of  these  Lebanon  hills  to  build  portions  of  King  Solo. 
Temple  with. 

SI  c  six,   our   pack   train   arrived.     I  had  not 

and  a  good  right  I  had  to  be  :: 
We  had  nineteen  serving  men  and  twenty-six  pack  mules  1 
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It  was  a  perfect  caravan.  It  looked  like  one,  too,  as  it 
•wound  among  the  rocks.  I  wondered  what  in  the  very 
mischief  we  wanted  with  such  a  vast  turn-out  as  that,  for 
eight  men.  I  wondered  awhile,  but  soon  I  began  to  long 
for  a  tin  plate,  and  some  bacon  and  beans.  I  had  camped 
out  re  any  and  many  a  time  before,  and  knew  just  what  was 
coming.  I  went  off,  without  waiting  for  serving  men,  and 
unsaddled  my  horse,  and  washed  such  portions  of  his  ribs 
and  his  spine  as  projected  through  his  hide,  and  when  I 
buck,  behold  five  stately  circus  tents  were  up — tents 
that  were  brilliant  within  with  blue,  and  gold,  and  crimson, 
and  all  manner  of  splendid  adornment !  I  Avas  speechless. 
Then  they  brought  eight  little  iron  bedsteads,  and  set 
them  up  in  the  tents;  they  put  a  soft  mattress  and  pillows 
and  good  blankets,  and  two  snow-white  sheets  on  each  bed. 
IV-xt,  they  rigged  a  table  about  the  centre  pole,  and  on  it 
placed  pewter  pitchers,  basins,  soap,  and  the  whitest  of 
towels — one  set  for  each  man  ;  they  pointed  to  pockets  in 
the  tent,  and  said  we  could  put  our  small  trifles  in  them 
for  convenience,  and  if  we  needed  pins  or  such  things,  they 
were  sticking  everywhere.  Then  came  the  finishing 
touch — they  spread  carpets  on  the  floor !  I  simply  said, 
"  If  you  call  this  camping  out,  all  right — but  it  isn't  the 
stylo  /  am  used  to  ;  my  little  baggage  that  I  brought  along 
is  at  a  discount." 

It  grew  dark,  and  they  put  candles  on  the  tables- 
candles  set  in  bright,  new,  brazen  candlesticks.  And  soon 
the  bell — a  genuine,  simon-pure  bell — rang,  and  we  were 
invited  to  "  the  saloon."  I  had  thought  before  that  we 
had  a  tent  or  so  too  many,  but  now  here  was  one,  at 
.  provided  for ;  it  was  to  be  used  for  nothing  but  an 
eating-saloon.  Like  the  others,  it  was  high  enough  for  a 
family  of  giraffes  to  live  in,  and  was  very  handsome  and 
•  clean  and  bright-coloured  within.  It  was  a  gem  of  a 
place.  A  table  for  eight,  and  eight  canvas  chairs;  a 
tablecloth  and  napkins  whose  whiteness  and  whose  fine- 
ness laughed  to  scorn  the  things  we  were  used  to  in  the 

at  excursion  steamer ;  knives  and  forks,  soup-plates, 
dinner-plates — everything  in  the  handsomest  kind  of 
style.  It  was  wonderful  1  And  they  call  this  camping  out. 
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Those  stately  fellows  in  baggy  trousers  and  turbaned 
fezzes  brought  in  a  dinner  which  consisted  of  roast  mutton, 
roast  chicken,  roast  goose,  potatoes,  bread,  tea,  pud 
apples,  and  delicious  grapes ;  the  viands  were  better 
cooked  than  any  we  had  eaten  for  weeks,  and  the  table 
made  a  finer  appearance,  with  its  large  German  silver 
candlesticks  and  other  finery,  than  any  table  we  ha 
down  to  for  a  good  while,  and  yet  that  polite  dragoman, 
Abraham,  came  bowing  in  and  apologizing  for  the  whole 
affair,  on  account  of  the  unavoidable  confusion  of  getting 
under  way  for  a  very  long  trip,  and  promising  to  do  a 
great  deal  better  in  future ! 

It  is  midnight  now,  and  we  break  camp  at  six  in  the 
morning. 

They  call  this  camping  out.     At  this  rate  it  is  a  glorious 
privilege  to  be  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Land. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WE  are  encamped  near  Temnin-e.l-FoTca — a  name  which 
the  boys  have  simplified  a  good  deal,  f<T  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  spelling.  They  call  it  Jacksonville.  It 
sounds  a  little  strangely,  here  in  the  Valley  of  Lehan 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  being  easier  to  remember  than  tin) 
Arabic  name. 

"COME  LIKE  SPIRITS,    SO  DETAUT." 

"The  nifjht  shall  be  filled  with  music, 
Ami  tht-  rrnvs  that  infest  tin-  day 
Shall  fuld  th.-ir  ients  likv  the  Arabs, 
And  >vay." 

I  slept  very  soundly  last  night,  yet  when  the  dragoman's 
bell  rang  at  halt-past  five   this  morning  and  the  cry  went 

ad  of  "  Ten  minutes  to  dress  for  1 
both.      It  surprised  me,   because  I   have   not   1 
breakfast  gong  in  the  ship  for  a  month,  and  whenev. 
have  had  oecasion  to   lire  a  salute  at  daylight,  I  have   only 

;  it  out  in  the  course  of  c 
ever,  camping  out,  even  though  it  be  in  a  gorgeous  tent, 
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makes  one  fresh  and  lively  in  the  morning — especially  if 
the  air  you  are  breathing  is  the  cool,  fresh  air  of  the 
mountains. 

I  was  dressed  within  the  ten  minutes,  and  came  out. 
The  saloon  tent  had  been  stripped  of  its  sides,  and  had 
nothing  left  but  its  roof;  so  when  we  sat  down  to  table 
wo  could  look  out  over  a  noble  panorama  of  mountain, 

and  hazy  valley.  And  sitting  thus,  the  sun  rose 
slowly  up  and  suffused  the  picture  with  a  world  of  rich 
colouring. 

Hot  mutton  chops,  fried  chicken,  omelettes,  fried 
potatoes,  and  coffee — all  excellent.  This  was  the  bill  of 
fare.  It  was  sauced  with  a  savage  appetite  purchased  by 
hard  riding  the  day  before,  and  refreshing  sleep  in  a  pure 
.  'atmosphere.  As  I  called  for  a  second  cup  of  coffee,  I 
glanced  over  my  shoulder,  and  behold  our  white  village 
was  gone — the  splendid  tents  had  vanished  like  magic  !  It 

wonderful  how  quickly  those  Arabs  had  "folded  their 
tents;"  and  it  was  wonderful  also  how  quickly  they  had 
gathered  the  thousand  odds  and  ends  of  the  camp  to- 
gether and  disappeared  with  them. 

By  half-past  six  we  were  under  way,  and  all  the  Syrian 
world  seemed  to  be  under  way  also.  The  road  was  filled 
Avith  mule  trains  and  long  processions  of  camels.  This 
.  reminds  me  that  we  have  been  trying  for  some  time  to 
think  what  a  camel  looks  like,  and  now  we  have  made  it 
out.  AVhen  he  is  down  on  all  his  knees,  flat  on  his  breast 
to  receive  his  load,  he  looks  something  like  a  goose  swim- 
ming; and  when  he  is  upright  he  looks  like  an  ostrich 
with  an  extra  set  of  legs.  Camels  are  not  beautiful,  and 
their  long  under  lip  gives  them  an  exceedingly  "  gallus"  * 
expression.  They  have  immense  flat,  forked  cushions  of 

i  hat  make  a  track  in  the  dust  like  a  pie  with  a  slice  cut 
out  of  it.  They  are  not  particular  about  their  diet.  They 
would  eat  a  tombstone  if  they  could  bite  it.  A  thistle 

s    about  here  which  has  needles  on  it  that  would 

e  through  leather,  I  think;  if  one  touches  you,  you 
;an  find  relief  in  nothing  but  profanity.  The  camels  eat 


Excuse  the  slang — no  other  word  will  describe  it. 
G 
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these.     They  show  by  their  actions  that  they  enjoy  them. 
I  suppose  it  would  be  a  real  treat  to  a  camel  to  1; 
ot  nails  for  supper. 

While  I  am  speaking  of  animals,  I  will  mention  tl. 
have  a  horse   now  by  the  name  of  "Jericho."     !!• 
mare.     I  have  seen  remarkable  horses  before,  but  no: 
remarkable  as  this.     I  Avanted  a  horse  that  coul'i 
this  one  fills  the  bill.    -I  had  an  idea  that  shying  indi 
spirit.     If  I  was   correct,  I  have  got  the   most  sj.: 
horse  on  earth.      lie  shies  at  everything  he   coi: 
with  the  utmost  impartiality.       He   appears    to    h; 
mortal  dread  of  telegraph  poles  especially ;   and  it  i> 
tunate  that  these  are  on  both  sides  of  the  roud,  1 
it  is  now,  I  never  fall  off  twice  in  succession  on  the 
side.     If  I  fell  on  the  same  side  always,  it  would  get 
monotonous  after  a  while.     This   creature  has 

thing  he  has  seen  to-day,  except  a  haystack. 
walked  up  to  that  with  an  intrepidity  and  a  reckle- 
that   were  astonishing.      And  it  would  till  anyone 
admiration  to  see  how  he  preserves  his  self-po- 
the  presence  of  a   barley  sack.     This  dare-devil  br 
will  be  the  death  of  this  horse  some  <; 

He  is  not  particularly  last,  but  I  think  he  wi 
through  the  Holy  Land.     He  has  only  one  fault,     li 
has  been  chopped  off,  or  else  he  has  sat   down  on   i 
hard  some  time  or  other,  and  he  has  to  fight  the 
his  heels.     This  is  all  very  well,  but  when  he  tries  to  kick 
a  lly  off  the  top  of  his  head  with  his  hind  foot,  it   i 

to   get   himself  ii:- 

way   some  day.      i  mid  and 

:oo.     I  do  not  care  particularly  about  that,  only  1  do    \ 
not  like  to  see  a  horse  too  sociable. 

I  think  i-  of  this  prize  had  a  v  ion   I 

about  him.      lie  had  an  idea  that  he  was  one 

.  but  he  is  not  of  that  c 
Arab   had    llii- 

at  the   In-idle  and 

I>»   you    want    to   run  n    Jeroci 

break  your  neck  ?"  wheu  all  the  time  the  horse  was  not 
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doing  anything  in  the  world,  and  only  looked  like  he 
wanted  to  lean  up  against  something  and  think.  When- 
ever he  is  not  shying  at  things,  or  reaching  after  a  fly,  he 
wants  to  do  that  yet.  How  it  would  surprise  his  owner 
to  know  this. 

We  have  been  in  a  historical  section  of  country  all  day. 
At  noon  we  camped  three  hours  and  took  luncheon  at 
Mekseh,  near  the  junction  of  the  Lebanon  Mountains  and 
the  Jebel  el  Kuneiyiseh,  and  looked  down  into  the  im- 
mense, level,  garden-like  Valley  of  Lebanon.  To-night  we 
are  camping  near  the  same  valley,  and  have  a  very  wide 
sweep  of  it  in  view.  We  can  see  the  long,  whale-backed 
ridge  of  Mount  Hermon  projecting  above  the  eastern  hills. 
The  "dews  of  Hermon". are  falling  upon  us  now,  and  the 
tents  are  almost  soaked  with  them. 

Over  the  way  from  us,  and  higher  up  the  valley,  we  can 
discern,  through  the  glasses,  the  faint  outlines  of  the  won- 
derful ruins  of  Baalbec,  the  supposed  Baal-Gad  of  Scrip- 
;  ture.     Joshua  and  another  person  were  the  two  spies  who 
|  were  sent  into  this  land  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel 
to  report  upon  its  character — I  mean  they  were  the  spies 
who  reported  .favourably.     They  took  back  with  them 
I  some  specimens  of  the  grapes  of  this  country,  and  in  the 
lildren's  picture-books  they  are   always  represented  aa 
j  bearing  one  monstrous  bunch  swung  to  a  pole  between 
lem,  a  respectable  load  for  a  pack-train.     The  Sunday- 
"100!  books  exaggerated  it  a  little.     The  grapes  are  most 
fcellent  to  this  day,  but  the  bunches  are  not  as  large  as 
ase  in  the  pictures.     I  was  surprised  and  hurt  when  I 
them,  because  those  colossal  bunches  of  grapes  were 
le  of  my  most  cherished  juvenile  traditions. 
Joshua  reported  favourably,  and  the  children  of  Israel 
surneyed   on,  with   Moses  at  the  head   of  the    general 
fermuent,  and  Joshua  in  command  of  the  army  of  six 
idred  thousand  lighting  men.     Of  women  and  children 
civilians  there  was  a  countless   swarm.      Of  all  that 
jhty  host,  none  but  the  two  faithful  spies  ever  lived  to 
their  feet  in  the  Promised  Land.     They  and  their  de- 
sudants  wandered   forty  years  in  the  desert,  and  thea 
loses,  the  gifted  warrior,  poet,  statesman,  and  philosopher, 
G  a 
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went  up  into  Pisgah  and  met  his  mysterious  fate.     Where 
he  was  buried  no  man  knows — for 

"  *     *     *    no  man  dug  that  sepulchre. 
And  no  man  saw  it  e'er — 

; 'turned  the  sod, 
And  laid  the  dead  man  there !'' 

Then  Joshua  began  his  terrible  raid,  and  from  Jei 
clear  to  this  Baal-Gad,  he  swept  the  laud  like  the  G 
of  Destruction.      He   slaughtered   the  people,  laid   \ 
their  soil,  and  razed  their  cities  to  the  ground,    lie  v, 
thirty-one  kings  also.     One  may  call  it  that,  though  r 
it  can  hardly  be  called  wasting  them,  because  there 
always  plenty  of  kings  in  those  days,  and  to  spare, 
any  rate,  he  destroyed   thirty-one  kings,  and  divided  up 
their  realms  among  his  Israelites.      He  divided  up  this 
valley  stretched   out  here  before  us,  and  so  it  was  once 
Jewish  territory.     The  Jews  have  long  since  disapp 
from  it,  how*--, 

Back  yonder,  an  hour's  journey  from  here,  we  ] ; 
through  an  Arab  village  of  stone  dry-goods  bo 
look  like  that),  when;  Noah's  tomb  lies  under  lot 
[.\<>ah  built  the  ark.J    Over  these  old  hills  ; 
ark   that  contained  all  that  was  left  of  a  vanished  v 
once  floated. 

I  make  no  apology  for  detailing  the  above  information. 
It  will  be  news  to  some  of  in  .  at  any  rate. 

Noah's  tomb  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  coven-d  \vitha 
building.     Bucksheesh  let  us  in.     The  buildin. 
toL.  i  of  the  honoured  old 

is  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  itself!      It  is  < 
four  feet  high,  though.      He  urn  :  havi  ,  like 

a  lightning-rod.      The   proof  that  this  is  th 
Avhere  Noah  was  buried  can  only  be  doubted  by  uncom- 
monly incredulous  people.    The  evidence  ispretr 

showed  the  place  to   hi-  .  i   the 

knov.  . ;d  the  lin< 

to  us  to-day.       It 
juaintance  of  members  of  s<> 
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spectable  a  family.     It  was  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.    It  was 
the  next  thing  to  being  acquainted  with  Noah  himself. 

Noah's  memorable  voyage  will  always  possess  a  living 
interest  for  me  henceforward. 

If  ever  an  oppressed  race  existed,  it  is  this  one  we  see 
fettered  around  us  under  the  inhuman  tyranny  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  I  wish  Europe  would  let  Russia  anni- 
hilate Turkey  a  little — not  much,  but  enough  to  make  it 
difficult  to  find  the  place  again  without  a  divining-rod  or 
a  diving-bell.  The  Syrians  are  very  poor,  and  yet  they 
are  ground  down  by  a  system  of  taxation  that  would  drive 
any  other  nation  frantic.  Last  year  their  taxes  were 
heavy  enough,  in  all  conscience — but  this  year  they  have 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  taxes  that  were  forgiven 
them  in  times  of  famine  in  former  years.  On  top  of  this 
the  Government  has  levied  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
proceeds  of  the  land.  This  is  only  half  the  story.  The 
Pacha  of  a  Pachalic  does  not  trouble  himself  with  appoint- 
ing tax-collectors.  He  figures  up  what  all  these  taxes 
ought  to  amount  to  in  a  certain  district.  Then  he  farms 
the  collection  out.  He  calls  the  rich  men  together,  the 
highest  bidder  gets  the  speculation,  pays  the  Pacha  on  the 
spot,  and  then  sells  out  to  smaller  fry,  who  sell  in  turn  to 
a  piratical  horde  of  still  smaller  fry.  These  hitter  compel 
the  peasant  to  bring  his  little  trifle  of  grain  to  the  village 
at  his  own  cost.  It  must  be  weighed,  the  various  taxes 
set  apart,  and  the  remainder  returned  to  the  producer. 
But  the  collector  delays  this  duty  day  after  day,  while  the 
producer's  family  are  perishing  tor  bread  ;  at  last  the  poor 
wretch,  who  cannot  but  understand  the  game,  says,  "  Take 
a  quarter — take  half — take  two-thirds  if  you  will,  and  let 
me  go!"  It  is  a  most  outrageous  state  of  th; 

These  people  are  naturally  good-heartc-d  and  intelligent, 
and  with  education  and  liberty  would  be  a  happy  and 
contented  race.  They  often  appeal  to  the  stranger  to  know 
if  the  great  world  will  not  some  day  come  to  their  relief 
and  save  them.  The  Sultan  has  been  lavishing  money  like 
water  in  England  and  Paris,  but  his  subjects  are  sulk-ring 
for  it  now. 

This  fashion  of  camping  out  bewilders  me.     We  have 
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boot-jacks  and  a  bath-tub  now,  and  yet  all  the  mysteries 
the  pack-mules  carry  are  not  revealed.     "\Yhat  next? 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WE  had  a  tedious  ride  of  about  five  hours,  in  the  sun, 
across  the  Valley  of  Lebanon.     It  proved  to  b 
quite  so  much  of  a  garden  as  it  had  seemed  from  the  hill- 
sides.    It  was  a  desert,  weed-grown  waste,  littered  thickly 
with  stones  the  size  of  a  man's  fist.     Here  and  there  the 
natives  had  scratched  the  ground  and  reared  a  sickly  crop 
of  grain,  but  for  the  most  part  the  valley  was  given  up  to 
a  handful  of  shepherds,  whose  flocks  were  doing  what  they 
honestly  could  to  get  a  living,  but  the  ( 
them.     We  saw  rude  piles   of  stones  standing   near  the 
roadside,  at  intervals,  and  recognised  the  custom  of  mark- 
ing boundaries  which  obtained   in  Jacob's   time.     T 
were  no  walls,  no  fences,  no  hedges — nothing  to  seci 
man's  possessions  but  these  random  heaps  of  stones.     The 

held  them  sacred  in  the  old   patriarchal  : 
and  these  other  Arabs,  their  lineal  descendants,  do  so  like- 
wise.    An  American,  of  ordinary  Intel 
widely  extend  his  property,  at  ;m  outlay  of  me. 
labour,  performed  at  night,  under  so  loose 
fencing  as  this. 

ploughs  these  people  use  are  simply  a  sh.-. 
stick,    such   as    Abraham    ploughrd    with,    and 
winnow  their  wheat  as  he  did — they  pile  it  on  the  h 

:md  then  toss   it  by   shovelfuls  iir  I   the 

wind  has  blown  all  the  chart  away. 
anyti  ,rn  anything. 

\Ve  had  a  fine  race  of  a  mile  with 

16   of  the   horses   were  fast,  and   i 
lime,  lur 

>rt.    The  ycllii 
and  galloping,  of  all  pa: 

•iting,  and  particularly  boisterous  r 
At  eleven  o'clock  our   eyes  fell  upon   the  walls  and 
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columns  of  Baalbec,  a  noble  ruin  whose  history  is  a  sealed 
book.  It  has  stood  there  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  travellers;  but  who  built  it,  or 
when  it  was  built,  are  questions  that  may  never  be 
answered.  One  thing  is  very  sure,  though.  Such  gran- 
deur of  design,  and  such  grace  of  execution  as  one  sees  in 
the  temples  of  Baalbec,  have  not  been  equalled  or  even 
approached  in  any  work  of  men's  hands  that  has  been  built 
within  twenty  centuries  past. 

The  great  Temple  of  the  Sun,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  several  smaller  temples,  are  clustered  together  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  these  miserable  Syrian  villages,  and  look 
strangely  enough  in  such  plebeian  company.  These 
temples  are  built  upon  massive  substructions  that  might 
support  a  world  almost ;  the  materials  used  are  blocks  of 
stone  as  large  as  an  omnibus — very  few,  if  any  of  them, 
are  smaller  than  a  carpenter's  tool  chest — and  these  sub- 
structions are  traversed  by  tunnels  of  masonry  through 
which  a  train  of  cars  might  pass.  With  such  foundations 
as  these,  it  is  little  wonder  that  Baalbec  has  lasted  so 
long.  The  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  nearly  three  hundred 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide.  It  has 
fifty-four  columns  around  it,  but  only  six  are  standing 
now — the  others  lie  broken  at  its  base,  a  confused  and 
picturesque  heap.  The  six  columns  are  perfect,  as  also 
are  their  bases,  Corinthian  capitals  and  entablature — and 
six  more  shapely  columns  do  not  exist.  The  columns  and 
the  entablature  together  are  ninety  feet  high — a  prodi- 
gious altitude  for  shafts  of  stone  to  reach,  truly — and  yet 
one  only  thinks  of  their  beauty  and  symmetry  Avhen 
looking  at  them ;  the  pillars  look  slender  and  delicate, 
the  entablature,  with  its  elaborate  sculpture,  looks'  like 
rich  stucco-work.  But  when  you  have  gazed  aloft  till 
your  eyes  are  weary,  you  glance  at  the  great  fragments  of 
pillars  among  which  you  are  standing,  and  find  that  they 
are  eight  feet  through  ;  and  with  them  lie  beautiful  capitals 
apparently  as  large  as  a  small  cottage ;  and  also  single 
slabs  of  stone,  superbly  sculptured,  that  are  four  or  live 
feet  thick,  and  would  completely  cover  the  floor  of  any 
ordinary  parlour.  You  wonder  where  these  monstrous 
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things  came  from,  and  it  takes  some  little  time  to  s;. 
yourself  that   the  airy  and  graceful  fabric  that  t<> 
above  your  head  is  made  up  of  their  matos.     It  seems  too 
preposterous. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  is  a  smaller  ruin  than  the  one  1 
have  been  speaking  of,   and  yet  is  immense.     It  is  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  preservation.     One  row  of  nine  columns 
stands  almost  uninjured.     They  are  sixty-five   feet  high 
and  support  a  sort  of  porch  or  roof,  which  connects  i 
with  the  roof  of  the  building.      This  porch-roof  is  com- 
posed of  tremendous  slabs  of  stone,  which  are  so  finely 
sciilptured  on  the  under  side  that  the   work  looks  li 
fresco  from  below.      One  or  two  of  these  slabs  had  fallen, 
and  again  I  wondered  if  tlrj   gigantic  masses  of  c:i 
stone  that  lay  about  me  were  no  larger  than  those  a' 
my    head.     Within    the    temple   the    ornamentation 
elaborate  and  colossal.     "What  a  wonder  of  architectural 
beauty  and  grandeur  this  edifice  must  have  been  when  it 
was  new!    And  what  a  noble   picture  it  and  i; 
companion,  with  the  chaos  of  mighty  fragments  sea; 
it  them,  yet  makes  in  the  moonlight! 

I  cannot  conceive  how  those   immense  blocks  of  si 
were  ever  hauled  from   the  quarries,  or   how  they 
ever  raised  to  the  dizzy  heights  they  occupy  in  tl, 
And  yet  these  sculptured  blocks  are  triiles  in 
pared   with   the  rough   hewn  blocks  that  form   the 
verandah  or  platform  which  surrounds  the  Great  Tei: 
One  stretch  of  that  platform,  two  hundred  feet  lo; 
composed  of  blocks  of  stone  as  large,  and  some  of  I 

r,  than   a  street  car.     They  surmount  a  wall  about 
r  twelve  feet  high.     I  thought  those  were  la: 
but  they   sank   into  insignificance   compared   with  those 
which   formed   another   section  of  the    platform.       T 

number,  and  I  thought  that  each  of  them 
was  .  long  as  three  street  cars   plac< 

though  of  course  thev  are  a  third  wider  and  a  third  h 
thai.  car.       IN  rhaps   two    railway    : 

lite  i  .  '1  to  end. 

• 
stretch  nearly  two  hundred  feet;   they  are  thirteen 
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square  ;  two  of  them  are  sixty-four  feet  long  each,  and 
the  third  is  sixty-nine.  They  are  built  into  the  massive 
•wall  some  twenty  feet  above  the  ground.  They  are  there, 
but  how  they  got  there  is  the  question.  I  have  seen  the 
hull  of  a  steamboat  that  was  smaller  than  one  of  those 
stones.  All  these  great  walls  are  as  exact  and  shapely  as 
the  flimsy  things  we  build  of  bricks  in  these  days.  A 
race  of  gods  or  of  giants  must  have  inhabited  Baalbec 
many  a  century  ago.  Men  like  the  men  of  our  day  could 
hardly  rear  such  temples  as  these. 

We  went  to  the  quarry  from  whence  the  stones  of 
Baalbec  were  taken.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
and  down  hill.  In  a  great  pit  lay  the  mate  of  the  largest 
stone  in  the  ruins.  It  lay  there  just  as  the  giants  of  that 
old  forgotten  time  had  left  it  when  they  were  called 
hence — just  as  they  had  left  it  to  remain  for  thousands  of 
years,  an  eloquent  rebuke  unto  such  as  are  prone  to  think 
slightingly  of  the  men  who  lived  before  them.  The 
enormous  block  lies  there,  squared  and  ready  for  the 
builders'  hands — a  solid  mass  fourteen  feet  by  seventeen, 
and  but  a  few  inches  less  than  seventy  feet  long !  Two 
buggies  could  be  driven  abreast  of  each  other  on  its  sur- 
face, from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  leave  room 
enough  for  a  man  or  two  to  walk  on  either  side. 

One  might  swear  that  all  the  John  Smiths  and  George 
Wilkinsons,  and  all  the  other  pitiful  nobodies  between 
ilom  Come  and  Baalbec  would  inscribe  their  poor 
little  names  upon  the  walls  of  Baalbec's  magnificent  ruins, 
and  would  add  the  town,  the  county,  and  the  State  they 
came  from — and  swearing  thus,  be  infallibly  correct.  It 
is  a  pity  some  great  ruin  does  not  fall  in  and  flatten  out 
some  of  these  reptiles,  and  scare  their  kind  out  of  ever 
giving  their  names  to  fame  upon  any  walls  or  monuments 
again  for  ever. 

Properly,  with  the  sorry  relics  \ve  bestrode,  it  was  a 
three  days'  journey  to  Damascus.  It  was  necessary  that 
!iould  do  it  in  less  than  two.  It  was  necessary  because 
our  three  pilgrims  would  not  travel  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
We  were  all  perfectly  willing  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day, 
but  there  are  times  when  to  keep  the  letter  of  a  sacred 
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law  whose  spirit  is  righteous  becomes  a  sin,  and  thi- 
a  case   in  point.     We   pleaded  for  the  tired,    ill-tr. 
horses,    and    tried   to    show    that    their    faithful    si 
deserved  kindness  in  return,  and  their  hard  lot  compa 
But  when  did  ever  self-righteousness  know  the  sentiment 
of  pity  ?    What  were  a  few  long  hours  added  to  the  hard- 
ships of  some  over-taxed  brutes  when   weighed   a, 
the  peril  of  those  human  souls?     It  was  not   the 
promising  party  to  travel  with   and  hope  to  gain  a  higher 
veneration  for  religion  through  the  example  of  its  dev 
We  said  the  Saviour  Avho  pitied  dumb  beasts  and  t:< 
that  the  ox  must  be  rescued  from  the  mire  even  o:. 
Sabbath  day,  would  not  have  counselled  a  forced  march 
like  this.      We  said  the  "long  trip"  was  exhausting  and 
therefore  dangerous  in  the  blistering  heats  of  summer, 
when  the  ordinary  days'  stages  were  traversed,  and  i 
persisted  in  this  hard  march,  some  of  us  might  1 
down  with  the  fevers  of  the  country  in  consequence 
Nothing  could  move  the  pilgrims.     T 
Men  might  die,   horses  might  die,  but  they  n: 
upon  holy  soil  next  week,  with  no  Sabbath-breaking 
upon  them.     Thus   they   were   willing  to  commit  : 
against  the  spirit  of  religious  law  in  order  that  t . 
preserve  the   letter  of  it.     It  was  not  worth  while  i 
them  "the  letter  kills."     lam  talking  now  aboi; 
friends;   men  whom  I  like ;   men  who  are  good   citi, 

are  honourable,  upright,  conscientious ;   but  v, 
idea  of  the  Saviour's  religion  seems  to  be  di 
lecture   our  shortcomings  unsparingly,    an 

call   us  together    and   read   to  us   cha; 

merit  that  are  full  of  gentleness,  of  chair 

r  mercy,  and  then  all    the  nex; 

their  clear  up   to   the   summits   of  these  r; 

mountains,    and    clear    down    again.     Apply    the    '!'•• 
merit's    gentleness,    and    charity,     and 
a  to:  :i,    and    weary  horse?  — 

for    God's    human    creatures,     not    his    dumb 
What  the  pilgrims  choose   to  do,   respect  for  th> 

1    character    demands    that  I    should    allow  to 
— but  I  would  so  like  to  catch  any  other  member  t>: 
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party  riding  his  horse  up  one  of  these  exhausting  hills 
once !  » 

We  have  given  the  pilgrims  a  good  many  examples  that 
might  benefit  them,  but  it  is  virtue  thrown  away.  They 
have  never  heard  a  cross  word  out  of  our  lips  toward 
each  other — but  they  have  quarrelled  once  or  twice.  We 
love  to  hear  them  at  it,  after  they  have  been  lecturing  us. 
The  very  first  thing  they  did,  coming  ashore  at  Beirout, 
was  to  quarrel  in  the  boat.  I  have  said  I  like  them,  and 
I  do  like  them — but  every  time  they  read  me  a  scorcher 
of  a  lecture  I  mean  to  talk  back  in  print. 

Not  content  with  doubling  the  legitimate  stages,  they 

lied  off  the  main  road  and  went  away  out  of  the  way 

to  visit  an  absurd  fountain  called  Figia,  because  Balaam's 

ad  drank  there  once.     So  we  journeyed  on  through 

the  terrible  hills  and  deserts  and  the  roasting  sun,  and 

then   far  into  the  night,  seeking  the    honoured  pool  of 

Balaam's  ass,  the  patron  saint  of  all  pilgrims  like  us.     I 

find  no  entry  but  this  in  my  note-book — 

"  Rode  to-day,  altogether,  thirteen  hours,  through  deserts,  partly,  arid 

over  barren,  unsightly  hills,  and  latterly  through  wild,  rocky 

y,  ami  camped  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  banks  of  a 

in,  near  a  Syrian  village.     Do  not  kuow  its  name — do  not 

•  know  it — want  to  go  to  bed.    Two  horses  lame  (mine  and  Jack's), 

and  the  others  worn  out.     Jack  and  I  walked  three  or  four  niilus,  over 

the  hills,  and  led  the  horses.    Fun — but  of  a  mild  type." 

Twelve  or  thirteen  hours  in  the  saddle,  even  in  a 
Christian  land  and  a  Christian  climate,  and  on  a  good 
horse,  is  a  tiresome  journey;  but  in  an  oven  like  Syria,  in 
a  ragged  spoon  of  a  saddle  that  slips  fore-and-aft,  and 
"  thort-ships,"  and  every  way,  and  on  a  horse  that  is  tired 
lame,  and  yet  must  be  whipped  and  spurred  with 
hardly  a  moment's  cessation  all  day  long,  till  the  blood 
comes  from  his  side,  and  your  conscience  hurts  you  every 
time  you  strike,  if  you  are  half  a  man — it  is  a  journey  to 
be  rcuiciulii  red  in  bitterness  of  spirit  and  execrated  with 
emphasis  for  a  liberal  division  of  a  man's  lifetime. 
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THE  next  day  was  an  outrage  upon  men  and  horses 
both.    It  was  another  thirteen-hour  stretch  (including 
an  hour's  "  nooning").     It  was  over  the  barrencst  chalk- 
hills  and  through  the  baldest  canons  that  even  Syri: 
show.     The  heat  quivered  in  the  air  everywhere,      i 
canons  we  almost  smothered  in  the  baking  atmosp 
On  high  ground  the  reflection  from  the  chalk-hill 
blinding.     It  was  cruel  to  urge  the  crippled  horses,  but  it 
had   to   be   done  in  order  to  make   Damuscus    Sati. 
night.     We    saw  ancient  tombs   and   temples   of  fai; 
architecture  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock,  high  up  i: 
face  of  precipices  above   our  heads,  but  we  had  neither 
time  nor  strength  to  climb  up  there  and  examine  them. 
The  terse  language  of  my  note-book  will  answer  for  the 
rest  of  the  day's  experiences — 

"  Broke  camp  at  7  A.M.,  and  made  a  ghastly  trip  through  the  Zeb  Dana. 
valley  and  the  rouirh  mountains — h<> 

owl  I!,-  rics  the  water-sk' 

,d  lid  water   to  driuk — \ 
die-:'      llcamiful  ^  lined  thick  with 

oivh-irds,    and   nooned    an    hour   at    tli 

J'.aalanfs  Ass  Fountain  of  1'iiria.  second  in  >]•/.•'  in  Syria,  ai.  ; 
f  Siberia—  d<>  not  say  I'.aalan 

in  it — 
. :  i .  1   1 .      (Mil;. 

the  A  >nly  one-half  mile  down  to  where  it  joins.      Beautiful 

B  all  around — so  shady  and  cool,  if  01,,. 

'"nun  under  the  mountain  in  a 

torrent.    <  >\vr  it  is  a  very  ancient  ruin,  with  no  known  histoi ; 
to  have  boon  for  the  worship  of  the  d -ity  of  the  fountain 
i  nest  of  human  vermin  about 
— rags,  dirt,  SUIIK 
dull,  a  y  in  their  eyes,  and   ravenous  hut. 

in  head  to 
.•,-  they  crunched  the  bread  \\ 

half  fancied  the  | 

up  tli  y  a  nie;il  i:. 

I,'  three  til:. 

and  their  legs  are  uo  larger  than  brooin-Luuidl. 
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i  P.M.  (the  fountain  took  us  at  least  two  hours  out  of  our  way),  and 
d  Mahomet's  look-out  perch,  over  Damascus,  in  time  to  get  a  good 
long  look  before  it  was  necessary  to  move  on.     Tired?     Ask  of  tho 
winds  that  fur  away  with  fragments  strewed  the  sea." 

As  the  glare  of  day  mellowed  into  twilight,  we  looked 
down  upon  a  picture  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
world.  I  think  I  have  read  about  four  hundred  times  that 
Avhen  Mahomet  was  a  simple  camel-driver,  he  reached  this 
point  and  looked  down  upon  Damascus  for  the  first  time, 
and  then  made  a  certain  renowned  remark.  He  said,  man 
could  enter  only  one  paradise;  he  preferred  to  go 
to  the  one  above.  So  he  sat  down  there  and  feasted 
his  eyes  upon  the  earthly  paradise  of  Damascus,  and 
then  went  away  without  entering  its  gates.  They  have 
erected  a  tower  on  the  hill  to  mark  the  spot  where  he 
stood. 

Damascus  is  beautiful  from  the  mountain.  It  is  beau- 
tiful even  to  foreigners  accustomed  to  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  I  can  easily  understand  how  unspeakably  beautiful  it 
must  be  to  eyes  that  are  only  used  to  the  God-forsaken 
barrenness  and  desolation  of  Syria.  I  should  think  a 
Syrian  would  go  wild  with  ecstasy  when  such  a  picture 
bursts  upon  him  for  the  first  time. 

From  his  high  perch,  one  sees  before  him  and  below 
him  a  Avail  of  dreary  mountains,  shorn  of  recitation, 
glaring  fiercely  in  the  sun  ;  it  fences  in  a  level  desert  of 
yellow  sand,  smooth  as  velvet,  and  threaded  far  away  Avith 
fine  lines  that  stand  for  roads,  and  dotted  Avith  creeping 
mites  AVC  knoAv  are  camel-trains  and  journeying  men ; 
right  in  tne  midst  of  the  desert  is  spread  a  billoAvy  expan.sc 
of  green  foliage  ;  and  nestling  in  its  heart  sits  the  great 
Avhite  city,  like  an  island  of  pearls  and  opals  gleaming  out 
of  a  sea  of  emeralds.  This  is  the  picture  you  see  spread 
far  below  you,  Avith  distance  to  soften  it,  the  sun  to  glorify 
it,  strong  contrasts  to  highten  the  effects,  and  over  it  and 
about  it  a  droAvsing  air  of  repose  to  spiritualize  it  and 
make  it  seem  rather  a  beautiful  estray  from  the  myste- 
rious Avorlds  AVC  A'isit  in  dreams,  than  a  substantial  tenant 
of  our  coarse,  dull  globe.  And  Avhen  you  think  of  the 
leagues  of  blighted,  blasted,  sandy,  rocky,  sun-burnt, 
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ugly,  dreary,  infamous  country  you  have  ridden  over  to 
get  here,  you  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful,  beautiful  pic- 
ture that  ever  human  eyes  rested  upon  in  all  the   1 
universe  !     If  I  were  to  go  to  Damascus  again,  I  would 
camp  on  Mahomet's  hill  about  a  week,  and  then  go  away. 
There  is  no  need  to  go  inside  the  walls.    The  Prophe; 
wise  without  knowing  it  when  he  decided  not  to  go  down 
into  the  paradise  of  Damascus. 

There  is  an  honoured  old  tradition  that  the  imm 
garden  which  Damascus    stands    in    was  the    Garden   of 
Eden,    and    modern    writers    have    gathered    uo     i 
chapters   of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  really 
the   Garden  of  Eden,  and  that   the  rivers   Pharpar 
Abana  are  the  "two  rivers"  that  watered  Adam's  I 
dise.     It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  not  paradise  now,  and  one 
would  be  as  happy  outside  of  it  as  he  would  be  likely  to 
be  within.     It  is  so  crooked  and  cramped  and  dirty  that 
one  cannot  realize  that  he  is  in  the  splendid  city  h- 
irom  the  hill-top.     The  gardens  are  hidden  by  high  mud- 
walls,  and  the  paradise  is  become  a  very  sink  of  pollution 
and  uncomeliness.     Damascus  has  plenty  of  clear,  pure 
water  in  it  though,  and  this  is  enough  of  itself  to  mal 
Arab  think  it  beautiful  and  Water  :.s  scarce  in 

blistered  Syria.  We  run  railways  by  our  large  cities  in 
America;  in  Syria  they  curve  the  roads  so  as  to  make 
them  run  by  the  meagre  little  puddles  they  call  ''foun- 
tains," and  which  are  not  found  oi'tener  on  a  journey  than 

,    four  hours.      But  the   "rivers"   of  Pharpar   and 
Abana  of  Scripture  i>'ks)  run  tlnv: 

and  so  every  house  am! 
fountains    and    rivulets    of   water.      With    her 

id   her  abundance  of  water,  Damascus  must  be  a 

i  s    to    the    Bedouin    from    th 
Dam  nply  an  oasis — that  is  what  it  is. 

•a  have  not  gone  dry  or  its  fertility 

i.      iS'ow  we  can  understand   why   the  city  h 
so  long.     It  could  not  die. 
to  it  a   in  the   : 

so  long  will  Damascus  live  to  bless  the  sight  of  the  tired 
and  thirsty  wayfarer. 
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"  Though  old  as  history  itself,  thou  art  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring, 
is  thine  own  rose-bud,  arid  fragrant  as  thine  own  orange 
ir,  O  Damascus,  pearl  of  the  East!" 

Damascus  dates  back  anterior  to  the  days  of  Abraham, 

and  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.     It  was  founded  by 

U:-:,  the  grandson  of  Noah.    "  The  early  history  of  Damas- 

is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  a  hoary  antiquity."    Leave 

.natters  written  of  in  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  the 
Old  Testament  out,  and  no  recorded  event  has  occurred 
in  the  world  but  Damascus  was  in  existence  to  receive  the 

of  it.     Go  back  as  far  as  you  will  into  the  vague 

there  was  always  a  Damascus.     In  the  writings  of. 

,  century  for  more  than  four  thousand  years,  its  name 

een  mentioned  and  its  praises  sung.  To  Damascus 
years  are  only  moments,  decades  are  only  flitting  trifles 
of  time.  She  measures  time,  not  by  days  and  months 
and  years,  but  by  the  empires  she  has  seen  rise,  and 
prosper,  and  crumble  to  ruin.  She  is  a  type  of  immortality. 
Mic  saw  the  foundations  of  Baalbec,  and  Thebes,  and 
Ephesus  laid;  she  saw  these  villages  grow  irtto  mighty 

,  and  amaze  the  world  with  their  grandeur — and  she 
has  lived  to  see  them  desolate,  deserted,  and  given  over  to 

owls  and  the  bats.  She  saw  the  Israelitish  empire 
exalted,  and  she  saw  it  annihilated.  She  saw  Greece  rise, 
and  flourish  two  thousand  years,  and  die.  In  her  old  age 

-aw  Home  built;  she  saw  it  overshadow  the  world 
with  its  power ;  she  saw  it  perish.  The  few  hundreds 
of  years  of  Genoese  and  Venetian  might  and  splendour 

,  to  grave  old  Damascus,  only  a  trifling  scintillation 
hardly  worth  remembering.  Damascus  has  seen  all  that 

ver  occurred  on  earth,  and  still  she  lives.  She  has 
looked  upon  the  dry  bones  of  a  thousand  empires,  and 
will  see  the  tombs  of  a  thousand  more  before  she  dies. 

:gh  another   claims  the  name,  old  Damascus  is  by 
the  Eternal  City. 
We  reached  the  city  gates  just  at  sundown.     They  do 

'iat  one  can  get  into  any  walled  city  of  Syria,  after 

,  for  bucksheesh,  except  Damascus.  But  Damascus, 
with  its  four  thousand  years  of  respectability  in  the  world, 

many  old  fogy  notions.     There  are  no  street  lamps 
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there,  and  the  law  compels  all  who  go  abroad  at  night  to 
carry  lanterns,  just  as  was  the  case  in  old  days,  when 
heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Arabian  Nights  walked 
streets  of  Damascus,  or  flew  away  towards  Bagdad  on  en- 
chanted carpets. 

It  was  fairly  dark  a  few  minutes  after  we  got  within  the 
wall,   and  we  rode  long  distances    through    wonderfully 
crooked  streets,  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  and   shut  in  on 
either  side  by  the  high   mud-walls  of  the  gardens.     At 
last  we  got  to  where  lanterns  could  be  seen  flitting  about 
here  and   there,  and  knew  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the 
curious  old  city.     In  a  little  narrow  street,  crowded  with 
our  pack-mules  and  with   a  swarm  of  uncouth  Aral 
alighted,  and  through  a  kind  of  a  hole  in  the  wall  entered 
the  hotel.    We  stood  in  a  great  flagged  court,  with  flowers 
and  citron  trees  about  us,  and  a  huge  tank  in  the  centre 
that  was  receiving  the  waters  of  many  pipes.     We  cr 
the  court  and  entered  the  rooms  prepared  to  receive  four 
of  us.     In  £i  large  marble-paved  recess  between  the  two 
rooms  was  a   tank  of  clear,  cool   water,  which  was  kept 
running  over  all  the  time  by  the  streams  that  wore  pour- 
ing into  it  from   half  a  dozen    pipes.     Nothing  in    this 
scorching  desolate  laud  could  look   so   refreshing  as  this 
pure  water  flashing  in  the  lamp-light;  nothing  could  look 
so   beautiful,   nothing  could    sound    so    delicious    as  this 
mimic  rain  to  ears  long  unaccustomed  to  sounds  of?: 
nature.      Our  rooms    were   large,    comfortably  furii: 
and  even  had  their  floors  clothed  with  soft  cheerful-; 
carpets.     It  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  a  carpet  again,  for 
if  there   is   anything  drearier   than   the  tomb-like   si 

•I  parlours   and  bedrooms  of  Europe  and  Asia,  I  do 
;io\v  what  it  is.     They  make  one  think  of  the  L 
all  the  tii.  ry  broad  gaily  caparisoned  divan, 

.  c  or  fourteen  feet  long,  extended  across  one  s. 

room,   and    opposite  were   single  beds  with  spring 
mattresses.     Tln-rc  \svre  great  looking-  :.<!  marble- 

!  this  luxury  v.  <  and 

!-ii  out  with  an  exhausting  da-, 
d — for   one    cannot   tell    wh  in    a 

Turkish  eity  of  even  a  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitai. 
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I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they  used  that  tank  between 
the  rooms  to  draw  drinking  water  from ;  that  did  not 
occur  to  me,  however,  until  I  had  dipped  my  baking  head 
far  down  into  its  cool  depths.  I  thought  of  it  then,  and 
superb  as  the  bath  was,  I  was  sorry  I  had  taken  it,  and 
was  about  to  go  and  explain  to  the  landlord.  But  a  finely 
curled  and  scented  poodle  dog  frisked  up  and  nipped  the 
calf  of  my  leg  just  then,  and  before  I  had  time  to  think,  I 
had  soused  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  and  when  I  saw 
a  servant  coming  with  a  pitcher  I  went  off  and  left  the 
pup  trying  to  climb  out  and  not  succeeding  very  well. 
lied  revenge  was  all  I  needed  to  make  me  perfectly 
happy,  and  when  I  walked  in  to  supper  that  first  night  in 
Damascus  I  was  in  that  condition.  We  lay  on  those 
divans  a  long  time  after  supper,  smoking  narghilies  and 
long-stemmed  chibouks,  and  talking  aboxit  the  dreadful 
ride  of  the  day,  and  I  knew  then  what  I  had  sometimes 
known  before — that  it  is  worth  while  to  get  tired  out, 
because  one  so  enjoys  resting  afterwards.  * 

In  the  morning  we  sent  for  donkeys.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  we  had  to  send  for  these  things.  I  said  Damas- 
cus was  an  old  fossil,  and  she  is.  Anywhere  else  we 
would  have  been  assailed  by  a  clamorous  army  of  donkey- 
drivers,  guides,  pedlars,  and  beggars — but  in  Damascus 
they  so  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  foreign  Christian  that  they 
want  no  intercourse  whatever  with  him ;  only  a  year  or 
two  ago  his  person  was  not  always  safe  in  Damascus 
streets.  It  is  the  most  fanatical  Mohammedan  purgatory 
out  of  Arabia.  Where  you  see  one  green  turban  of  a 
Hadji  elsewhere  (the  honoured  sign  that  my  lord  has 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca),  I  think  you  will  see  a 
dozen  in  Damascus.  The  Damascenes  are  the  ugliest, 
wickedest  looking  villains  we  have  seen.  All  the  veiled 
women  we  had  seen  yet,  nearly,  left  their  eyes  exposed, 
but  numbers  of  these  in  Damascus  completely  hid  the  face 
under  a  close-drawn  black  veil  that  made  the  woman  look 
like  a  mummy.  If  ever  we  caught  an  eye  exposed,  it  was 
quickly  hidden  from  our  contaminating  Christian  vision ; 
the  beggars  actually  passed  us  by  without  demanding 
bucksheesh ;  the  merchants  in  the  bazaars  did  not  hold  up 
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their  goods  and  cry  outx  eagerly — "  Hey,  John  !"  or  "  Look 
this,  Howajji !"  On  the  contrary,  they  only  scowled  at  us, 
and  said  never  a  word. 

The  narrow  streets  swarmed  like  a  hive  with  men  and 
women   in   strange    Oriental    costumes,    and    our    small 
donkeys   knocked    them    right  and  left  as  we  plovr. 
through  them,  urged  on  by  the  merciless  donkey-' 
These  persecutors  run   after  the  animals,   shouting 
goading  them  for  hours  together ;  they  keep  the  do 
in  a  gallop  always,  yet  never  get  tired  themselves,  o: 
behind.     The   donkeys  fell  down  and  spilt  us  over  their 
heads  occasionally,  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
mount  and  hurry  on  again.    We  were  banged  against  sharp 
corners,   loaded  porters,  camels,   and  citizens  gener 
and  we  were  so  taken  xip  with  looking  out  for  collisions 
and  casualties,  that  we  had  no  chance  to  look  about  us  at 
all.     We  rode  half  through  the   city,   and  through   the 
famous  "  street  which  is  called  Straight,"  without  seeing 
anything,  hardly.     Our  bones  were  nearly  knocked  out  of 
joint,  we  were  wild  with  excitement,  and  our  sides  ached 
with  the  jolting  we  had  suffered.     I  do  not  like  riding  in 
the  Damascus  street-cars. 

AVe  were  on  our  way  to  the  reputed  houses  of  Judas 
and  Ananias.     About  eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago,   Saul,  a    native    of   Tarsus,  was    particularly    ! 
against  the  new  sect  called  Christian?,  and  he  left  -; 
!  and  started  across  the  country  on  a  furious  en 
st   them,      lie   went   forth    li  breathing    tlr 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord." 

i-'l  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  • 
Saul,  why  jn-rscciitcsi 

1  wlit-n  hr 
and  was  astonish  I,  'Lord,  what  wilt  thoii 

lie  was  told  to  arise  and  go  into  the  ancient  city  and 
one  would  tell  him  what  to  do.     In  the  meantime  hi- 

ieken,  for  they  heard  the 

ut    saw    no   man.      Saul   rose    up  and 

found  that  that  iierce  supernatural  light  had  destroyed'his 
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sight,  and  he  was  blind,  so  "  they  led  him  by  the  hand 
and  brought  him  to  Damascus."  He  was  converted. 

Paul  lay  three  days  blind  in  the  house  of  Judas,  and 
during  that  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drank. 

There  came  a  voice  to  a  citizen  of  Damascus,  named 
Ananias,  saying  :  "Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is 
called  Straight,  and  inquire  at  the  house  of  Judas  for  one 
called  Saul,  of  Tarsus;  for  behold,  he  prayeth." 

Ananias  did  not  wish  to  go  at  first,  for  he  had  heard  of 
Saul  before,  and  he  had  his  doubts  about  that  style  of  a 
"  chosen  vessel"  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace.  However, 
in  obedience  to  orders,  he  went  into  the  "  street  called 
Straight"  (how  he  ever  found  his  way  into  it,  and  after  he 
did,  how  he  ever  found  his  way  out  of  it  again,  are  mys- 
teries only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
acting  under  Divine  inspiration).  He  found  Paul,  and 
restored  him,  and  ordained  him  a  preacher ;  and  from  this 
old  house  we  had  hunted  up  in  the  street  which  is  mis- 
called Straight,  he  had  started  out  on  that  bold* missionary 
career  which  he  prosecuted  till  his  death.  It  was  not  the 
house  of  the  disciple  who  sold  the  Master  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver.  I  make  this  explanation  in  justice  to  Judas, 
who  was  a  far  different  sort  of  man  from  the  person  just 
referred  to.  A  very  different  style  of  man,  and  lived  in  a 
very  good  house.  It  is  a  pity  we  do  not  know  more  about 
him. 

I  have  given,  in  the  above  paragraphs,  some  more  infor- 
mation for  people  who  will  not  read  Bible  history  until 
they  are  defrauded  into  it  by  some  such  method  as  this.  I 
hope  that  no  friend  of  progress  and  education  will  obstruct 
or  interfere  with  my  peculiar  mission. 

The  street  called  Straight  is  straighter  than  a  corkscrew, 
but  not  as  straight  as  a  rainbow.  St.  Luke  is  careful  not 
to  commit  himself;  he  does  not  say  it  is  the  street  which 
is  straight,  but  the  "street  which  is  called  Straight."  It 
is  a  fine  piece  of  irony ;  it  is  the  only  facetious  remark  in 
Bible,  I  believe.  We  traversed  the  street  called 
Straight  a  good  way,  and  then  turned  off  and  called  at  the 
repiited  house  of  Ananias.  There  is  small  question  that 
a  part  of  the  original  house  is  there  still ;  it  is  an  old 

H  2 
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room  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  under  ground,  and  its  masonry 
is  evidently  ancient.  If  Ananias  did  not  live  there  in 
St.  Paul's  time,  somebody  else  did,  which  is  just  as  well. 
I  took  a  drink  out  of  Ananias'  well,  and  singularly  eiv 
the  water  was  just  as  fresh  as  if  the  well  had  been  dug 
yesterday. 

We  went  out  toward  the  north  end  of  the  city  t>  < 
the   place   where   the   disciples  let   Paul  down    over  the 
Damascus  wall  at  dead  of  night — for  he  preached  Christ 
so  fearlessly  in  Damascus  that  the  people  sought  to  kill 
him,  just  as  they  would  to-day  for  the  same  offence, 
he  had  to  escape  and  flee  to  Jerusalem. 

Then  we  called  at  the  tomb  of  Mahomet's  children 
at  a  tomb  which  purported  to  be  that  of  St.  George,  who 
killed  the  dragon,  and  so  on  out  to  the  hollow  place  under 
a  rock  where  Paul  hid  during  his  flight  till  his  pursuers 
gave  him  up  ;  and  to  the  mausoleum  of  the  five  thoi 
Christians  who  were  massacred  in  Damascus  in  1861  by 
the  Turks.     They  say  those  narrow  streets  ran  blood  for 
several   days,   and   that  men,  women,  and  children  were 
butchered  indiscriminately  and  left  to  rot  by  hundreds  all 
through   the   Cfiristian    quarter ;  .    that 

the  stcncli  was  dreadful.    All  the  Christians  who  cou' 
away  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  Mahommedans  won 
delile   their  hands   by   burying   the   "  infidel  dogs." 
thirst  for  blood  extended  to  the  high  lands  of  Hermon  and 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  in  a  short  tii  -live   thousand 

more  Christians  were  massacred  and  their  ; 
waste.      How   th'-y  hate   a   Christian  in  D.  — and 

•y  much    all   over    Turkeydom    as    well.      And 
will  pay  for  it  when  Russia  turns  her  guns  upon 
in ! 

It  is  soothing  to  the  heart  to  abuse  Y. 
for   interposing   to  save    the    Ottoman    Kmpire    from    the 

•iK-tion  it  has  so  richly  d 
It  hurts    my  vanity  to  see  1 

:hat    has  !>"<  n    cooked    torus;    or  to   eai  from  a 
We  have  eaten  from ;    or  to  drink  from  .in   which 

we  have  polluted  \vith  our  Christian  li: 
ing  the    water  through  a  rag   which   they  put   over  the 
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mouth  of  it  or  through  a  sponge !  I  never  disliked  a 
Chinaman  as  I  do  these  degraded  Turks  and  Arabs,  and 
when  Kussia  is  ready  to  war  with  them  again,  I  hope 
England  and  France  will  not  find  it  good  breeding  or  good 
judgment  to  interfere. 

In  Damascus  they  think  there  are  no  such  rivers  in  all 
the  world  as  their  little  Abana  and  Pharpar.  The  Damas- 
cenes have  always  thought  that  way.  In  2  Kings,  chap- 
ter v.,  Naaman  boasts  extravagantly  about  them.  That 
was  three  thousand  years  ago.  He  says :  "  Are  not  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel  ?  May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean?" 
But  some  of  my  readers  have  forgotten  who  Naaman  was, 
long  ago.  Naaman  was  the  commander  of  the  Syrian 
armies.  He  was  the  favourite  of  the  king  and  lived  in 
i  state.  "  He  was  a  mighty  man  of  valour,  but  he 
was  a  leper."  Strangely  enough,  the  house  they  point 
out  to  you  now  as  his,  has  been  turned  into  a  leper 
ital,  and  the  inmates  expose  their  horrid  deformities 
and  hold  up  their  hands  and  beg  for  bucksheesh  when  a 
stranger  enters. 

One  cannot  appreciate  the  horror  of  this  disease  until 
he  looks  upon  it  in  all  its  ghastliness  in  Naaman's  ancient 
dwelling  in  Damascus.  Bones  all  twisted  out  of  shape, 
great  knots  protruding  from  face  and  body,  joints  decaying 
arid  dropping  away — horrible  ! 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  last  twenty-four  hours  we  stayed  in  Damascus  I  lay 
prostrate  with  a  violent  attack  of  cholera,  or  cholera 
niorbus,  and  therefore  had  a  good  chance  and  a  good 
excuse  to  lie  there  on  that  wide  divan  and  take  an  honest 
rest.  I  had  nothing  to  do  bxit  listen  to  the  pattering  of 
the  fountains  and  take  medicine  and  throw  it  up  again. 
It  was  dangerous  recreation,  but  it  was  pleasanter  than 
traveling  in  Syria.  I  had  plenty  of  snow  from  Mount 
Herruon,  and  as  it  would  not  stay  on  my  stomach,  there 
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was  nothing  to  interfere  with  my  eating  it — there 
always   room   for   more.      I  enjoyed  myself  very  well. 
Syrian  travel  has  its  interesting  features,  like  tra^ 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  yet  to  break  your  leg  or 
have  the  cholera  adds  a  welcome  variety  to  it. 

We  left  Damascus  at  noon  and  rode  across  the  plain  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  the  party  stopped  awhile  in  the 
shade  of  some  fig  trees  to  give  me  a  chance  to  rest.  It 
was  the  hottest  day  we  had  seen  yet — the  sun-flames  shot 
down  like  the  shafts  of  fire  that  stream  out  befo; 
pipe ;  the  rays  seem  to  fall  in  a  steady  deluge  on  th' 

i  lownward  like  rain  from  a  roof.   I  imagined  I  could  dis- 
tinguished between  the  floods  of  rays — I  thought  I  c 
tell  when  each  flood  struck  my  head,  when  it  reache> 
shoulders,  and  when  the  next  one  came.     It  was  ter. 
All   the    desert   glared   so   fiercely   that   my    e 
swimming    in  tears  all  the  time.      The  boys  had  white 
umbrellas  heavily  lined  with  dark  green.     They  v 
priceless  blessing.     I  thanked  fortune  that  I  lui 
notwithstanding  it  was  packed  up  with  the  b:r. 
was  ten  miles  ahead.     It  is  madness  to  travel  in 
without  an  umbrella.     They  told  me  in  Beirout  ( 

ie  who  always  gorge  yoti   with  : 
madness  to  travel  in   Syria  without  an  umbrella.      1; 
on  this  account  that  I  got  one. 

But,  honestly,  I  think  an  umbrella  is  a  nuisance  a 
•where  when  its  business  is  to  keep  the  sun  off. 
wears  a  brim  to  his  fez,  or  uses  an  umbrella  or  anything 
:iade  his  eyes  or  his  face,  and  he  always  ! 

.ml  proper  in  the  sun.      But  of  all  the  ridiculous 

seen,  our  party  of  eight  is  th 
— they  do  cut  such   an  outlaiuL 
single    file;    they   all    wear    the  endle-.s  wh; 
rapped    round    and    round    t! 

dangling   down   tl,  :    they   all  wear   thick,   : 

.  with  Hide-glasses  to  them  ;  they  all   hold  \ 
,   lined  witli   green,   over  their   heads,   without 
too  short — they  ar. 
ih  ;    their  ann 
trot  fearfully  hard — and  when  they  get  strung  out 
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one  after  the  other ;  glaring  straight  ahead  and  breathless, 
bouncing  high  and  out  of  turn,  all  along  the  line  ;  knees 
well  up  and  stiff,  elbows  flapping  like  a  rooster's  that  is 
going  to  crow,  and  the  long  file  of  umbrellas  popping  con- 
vulsively up  and  down — when  one  sees  this  outrageous 
picture  exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  he  is  amazed  that  the 
don't  get  out  their  thunderbolts  and  destroy  them  oft 
tin.1  face  of  the  earth !  I  do — I  wonder  at  it.  I  wouldn't 
let  any  such  caravan  go  through  a  country  of  mine. 

And  when  the  sun  drops  below  the  horizon  and  the 
boys  close  their  umbrellas  and  put  them  under  their  arms, 
it  is  only  a  variation  of  the  picture,  not  a  modification  of 
its  absurdity. 

But  maybe  you  cannot  see  the  wild  extravagance  of  my 
.•ama.  You  could  if  you  were  here-  Here,  you  feel 
all  the  time  just  as  if  you  were  living  about  the  year  1200 
before  Christ — or  back  to  the  patriarchs — or  forward  to 
the  New  Era.  The  scenery  of  the  Bible  is  about  you — 
the  customs  of  the  patriarchs  are  around  you — the  same 
people,  in  the  same  flowing  robes,  and  in  sandals,  cross 
your  path — the  same  long  trains  of  stately  camels  go  and 
come — the  same  impressive  religious  solemnity  and  silence 
rest  upon  the  desert  and  the  mountains  that  were  upon 
them  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and  behold,  intruding 
upon  a  scene  like  this  comes  this  fantastic  mob  of  green- 
spectacled  Yanks,  with  their  flapping  elbows  and  bobbing 
umbrellas !  It  is  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  with  a  green 
cotton  umbrella  under  his  arm,  all  over  again. 

My  umbrella  is  Avith  the  baggage,  and  so  are  my  green 
spectacles — and  there  they  shall  stay.  I  will  not  use 
them.  I  will  show  some  respect  for  the  eternal  fitness  of 
things.  It  will  be  bad  enough  to  get  sun-struck,  without 
looking  ridiculous  into  the  bargain.  If  I  fall,  let  me 
fall  bearing  about  me  the  sembknce  of  a  Christian,  at 
leu  st. 

Three  or  four  hours  out  from  Damascus  we  passed  the 
spot  where  Saul  was  so  abruptly  converted,  and  from  this 
place  we  looked  back  over  the  scorching  desert,  and  had 
our  last  glimpse  of  beautiful  Damascus,  decked  in  its  robes 
of  shining  green.  After  nightfall  we  reached  our  tents, 
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just  outside  of  the  nasty  Arab  village  of  Jonesboroiigh.  Of 
course  the  real  name  of  the  place  is  El  something  or  other, 
but  the  boys  still  refuse  to  recognise  the  Arab  names  or 
try  to  pronounce  them.     When  I  say  that  that  rill;:. 
of  the  usual  style,  I  mean  to   insinuate   that   all  Syrian 
villages  "within  fifty  miles  of  Damascus  are  alike — so  much 
alike  that  it  would  require  more  than  human  intelli'j 
to   tell    wherein  one   differed  from  another.      A  S\ 
village  is  a  hive  of  huts  one  story  high  (the  height 
man),   and  as  square  as  a  dry-goods  box;    it    is  mud- 
plastered  all  over,  flat  roof  and  all,  and  generally  white- 
washed after  a  fashion.    The  same  roof  often  extends  • 
half  the  town,  covering  many  of  the  streets,  which 
generally  about  a  yard   wide.     When   you  ride   thr- 
one of  these  villages  at  noonday,  you  first  meet  a  m< 
choly  dog,  that  looks  up  at  you  and  silently  begs  that 
wont  run  over  him,  but  he  does  not  offer  to  get  out  o: 
way ;  next  you  meet  a  young  boy  without  any  clothe 
and  he  holds  out  Iris  hand  and  says  "  Buckshcesh  !" — he 
don't  really  expectla  cent,  but  then  he  learned  to  say  that 
before  he  learned  to  say  mother,  and  now  he  cannot  break 
himself  of  it;  next' you  meet  a  woman  with  a  black 
drawn    closely    over    her    face,    and    her    b 
finally  you  come  to  several  sore-eyed  children  and  child- 

of  mutilation  aftd   decav  ;   and    sil 
humbly  in  the  dust,  and   all  fringed  with  filth} 
poor   devil  whose  arms- and   legs   are  gnarled  and  t\\ 
like  grape  vines.     These  are  all  the  people  you  are  likely 
to  see.     The  balance  of  the  population  are  asleep  within, 
doors,  or  abroad  tending  goats   in  the  plains  and  on  the 
hill  sides.       The  village   is  built  on  some   consum; 
little   watercourse,   and    about    it   is  a  little  fresh-looking 
.    Hcyond  this  charmed  circle,  for  miles  on  « 

a  weary  desert  of  sand  and   gravel,  which 
proii'  \-  liunchy  shrub  like  sage-brush.    A  S-- 

village  is  the  -  lit  in  the  world,  and  its  surround- 

.niiiriitly  in  keeping  with  it. 

I    would    not    ha\  into    this    dissertation    upon 

Syrian  villages  but   for   the  fact  that  iS'imrod.  the  .AT 
Hunter  of  Scriptural  notoriety,  is  buried  in  Jonesborough, 
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and  I  wished  the  public  to  know  how  he  is  located.  Like 
1  loiuer,  he  is  said  to  be  buried  in  many  other  places,  but 
this  is  the  only  true  and  genuine  place  his  ashes  inhabit. 

When  the  original  tribes  were  dispersed,  more  than  four 
thousand  years  ago,  Nimrod  and  a  large  party  travelled 
three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  settled  where  the  great 
city  of  Babylon  afterwards  stood.  Nimrod  built  that  city. 
He  also  began  to  build  the  famous  Tower  of  Babel,  but 
circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  finish  it.  He  ran  it  up  eight  stories  high, 
however,  two  of  them  still  stand,  at  this  day — a  colossal 
mass  of  brickwork,  rent  down  the  centre  by  earthquakes, 
and  seared  and  vitrified  by  the  lightnings  of  an  angry 
God.  But  the  vast  ruin  will  still  stand  for  ages  to  shame 
the  puny  labours  of  these  modern  generations  of  men. 
Its  huge  compartments  are  tenanted  by  owls  and  lions, 
and  old  Nimrod  lies  neglected  in  this  wretched  village, 
far  from  the  scene  of  his  grand  enterprise. 

We  left  Jonesborough  very  early  in  the  morning,  and 
rode  for  ever  and  for  ever  and  for  ever,  it  seemed  to  me, 
over  parched  deserts  and  rocky  hills,  hungry,  and  with  no 
water  to  drink.  We  had  drained  the  goat-skins  dry  in  a 
little  while.  At  noon  we  halted  before  the  wretched  Arab 
town  of  El  Yuba  Dam,  perched  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
but  the  dragoman  said  if  we  applied  there  for  water  we 
would  be  attracted  by  the  whole  tribe,  for  they  did  not 
love  Christains.  We  had  to  journey  on.  Two  hours 
later  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  tall  isolated  mountain, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  crumbling  castle  of  Banias,  the 
stateliest  ruin  of  that  kind  on  earth,  no  doubt.  It  is  a 
thousand  feet  long  and  two  hundred  wide,  all  of  the 
most  symmetrical  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
ponderous  masonry.  The  massive  towers  and  bastions 
are  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  and  have  been  sixty. 
From  the  mountain's  peak  its  broken  turrets  rise  above 
the  groves  of  ancient  oaks  and  olives,  and  look  wonder- 
fully picturesque.  It  is  of  such  high  antiquity  that  no 
man  knows  who  built  it  or  when  it  was  built.  It  is  utterly 
inaccessible,  except  in  one  place,  where  a  bridle-path 
winds  upward  among  the  solid  rocks  to  the  old  portcullis. 
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The  horses'  hoofs  have  bored  holes  in  these  rocks  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches  during  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years  that  the  castle  was  garrisoned.  We  wandered  for 
three  hours  among  the  chambers  and  crypts  and  dungeons 
of  the  fortress,  and  trod  where  the  mailed  heels  of  many 
a  knightly  Crusader  had  rang,  and  where  Phenician 
heroes  had  walked  ages  before  them. 

We  wondered  how  such  a  solid  mass  of  masonry  could 
be  affected  even  by  an  earthquake,  and  could  not  under- 
stand what  agency  had  made  Banias  a  ruin  ;  but  we  found 
the  destroyer,  after  a  while,  and  then  our  wonder  was 
increased  tenfold.  Seeds  had  fallen  in  crevices  in  the 
vast  walls ;  the  seeds  have  sprouted ;  the  tender,  insig- 
nificant sprouts  had  hardened ;  they  grew  larger  and  larger, 
and  by  a  steady,  imperceptible  pressure  forced  the  great 
stones  apart,  and  now  are  bringing  sure  destruction  upon 
a  giant  work  that  has  even  mocked  the  earthquakes  to 
scorn  !  Gnarled  and  twisted  trees  spring  from  the  old 
walls  everywhere,  and  beautify  and  overshadow  the  grey 
battlements  with  a  wild  luxuriance  of  foliage. 

From  these  old  towers  we  looked  down  upon  a  broad, 
far-reaching  green  plain,  glittering  with  the  pools  and 
rivulets  which  are  the  sources  of  the  sacred  river  Jordan. 
It  was  a  grateful  vision,  after  so  much  desert. 

And  as  the  evening  drew  near,  we  clambered  down  the 
mountain,  through  groves  of  the  Biblical  oaks  of  Bashan 
(for  we  were  just  stepping  over  the  border  and  entering 
the  long-sought  Holy  Land)  and  at  its  extreme  foot, 
toward  the  wide  valley,  we  entered  this  little  execrable 
village  of  Banias  and  camped  in  a.  great  grove  of  olive 
trees  near  a  torrent  of  sparkling  water  whose  banks  are 
arrayed  in  fig-trees,  pomegranates  and  oleanders  in  full 
leaf.  Barring  the  proximity  of  the  village,  it  is  a  sort 
of  paradise. 

The  very  first  thing  one  feels  like  doing  when  he  gets 
into  camp,  all  burning  up  and  dusty,  is  to  hunt  up  a  ! 
We  followed  the  stream  up  to  where  it  gushes  out  of  the 
mountain  side,  three  hundred  yards  from  the  tents,  and 
took  a  bath  that  was  so  icy  that  if  I  did  not  know  this 
was  the  main,  source  of  the  sacred  river,  I  would  expect 
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harm  to  come  of  it.  It  was  bathing  at  noonday  in  the 
chilly  source  of  the  Abana,  "  River  of  Damascus,"  that 
gave  me  the  cholera,  so  Dr.  B.  said.  However,  it  generally 
does  give  me  the  cholera  to  take  a  bath. 

The  incorrigible  pilgrims  have  come  in  with  their  pockets 
full  of  specimens  broken  from  the  ruins.  I  wish  this  van- 
dalism could  be  stopped.  They  broke  off  fragments  from 
Noah's  tomb  ;  from  the  exquisite  sculptures  of  the  temples 
of  Baalbec ;  from  the  house  of  Judas  and  Ananias,  in 
Damascus ;  from  the  tomb  of  Nimrod  the  Mighty  Hunter 
in  Jonesborough ;  from  the  worn  Greek  and  Roman  in- 
scriptions set  in  the  hoary  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Banias ; 
and  now  they  have  been  hacking  and  chipping  these 
old  arches  here  that  Jesus  looked  upon  in  the  flesh. 
Heaven  protect  the  Sepulchre  when  this  tribe  invades 
Jerusalem  ? 

The  ruins  here  are  not  very  interesting.  There  are 
the  massive  walls  of  a  great  square  building  that  was  once 
the  citadel ;  there  are  many  ponderous  old  arches  that  are 
so  smothered  with  debris  that  they  barely  project  above 
the  ground ;  there  are  heavy-walled  sewers  through  which 
rystal  brook  of  which  Jordan  is  born  still  runs ;  in  the 
hill-side  are  the  substructions  of  a  costly  marble  temple 
that  Herod  the  Great  built  here — patches  of  its  handsome 
mosaic  floors  still  remain ;  there  is  a  quaint  old  stone 
bridge  that  was  here  before  Herod's  time,  maybe  ;  scattered 
everywhere,  in  the  paths  and  in  the  woods,  are  Corinthian 
capitals,  broken  porphyry  pillars,  and  little  fragments  of 
sculpture ;  and  up  yonder  in  the  precipice  where  the 
fountain  gushes  out,  are  well-worn  Greek  inscriptions  over 
niches  in  the  rock  where  in  ancient  times  the  Greeks,  and 
after  them  the  Romans,  worshipped  the  sylvan  god  Pan. 
But  trees  and  bushes  grow  above  many  of  these  ruins 
now ;  the  miserable  huts  of  a  little  crew  of  filthy  Arabs 
are  perched  upon  the  broken  masonry  of  antiquity,  the 
whole  place  has  a  sleepy,  stupid,  rural  look  about  it,  and 
one  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  a  busy,  sub- 
stantially built  city  once  existed  here,  even  two  thousand 
years  ago.  The  place  was  nevertheless  the  scene  of  an 
event  whose  effects  have  added  page  after  page  and  volume 
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after  volume  to  the  world's  history.     For  in  this  place 
Christ  stood  when  he  said  to  Peter — 

"  Thou  art  Peter ;  and  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my  Church,  and  the 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.     And  I  will  give  unto  tl 
>f  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  and  v.  ;uou  shalt  b.' 

earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven,  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  !<.>• 
earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven." 

On  those  little  sentences  have  been  built  up  the  mighty 
edifice  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  in  them  lie  the  authority 
for  the  imperial  power  of  the  Popes  over  temporal  affairs, 
and  their  godlike  power  to  curse  a  soul  or  wash  it  white 
from  sin.  To  sustain  the  position  of  "  the  only  true 
Church"  which  Rome  claims  was  thus  conferred  upon  her, 
she  has  fought  and  labouied  and  struggled  for  ma: 
century,  and  will  continue  to  keep  herself  busy  in  the 
work  to  the  end  of  time.  The  memorable  words  I  have 
quoted  give  to  this  ruined  city  about  all  the  interest  it 
possesses  to  people  of  the  present  day. 

It  seems  curious  enough  to  us  to  be  standing  on  ground 
that  was  once  actually  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  Sav 
The  situation  is  suggestive  of  a  reality  and  a  tangibility 
that  seem  at  variance  with  the  vagueness  and  mystery  and 
ghostliness  that  one  naturally  attaches  to  the  chnrac: 
a  god.     I  cannot  comprehend  yet  that  I  am  sitting  where 
a  god  has  stood,  and   looking  upon   the  brook  and  the 
mountains  which  that    god    looked  upon,   and  am   sur- 
rounded by  dusky  men  and  women  whose  ancestors 
him,  and  even  talked  with  him,  face  to   face,  and  . 
lessly,  just  as    they   would  have    done  with    any   other 
stranger.      I   cannot  comprehend   this;   the   gods  of  my 
understanding  have  been  always  hidden  in  clouds  and  very 
far  away. 

This  morning,  during  breakfast,  the  iisual   asseml 
of  squalid  humanity  sat   patiently   without   the  cha: 

'inp  and  waited  for  such   crumbs  as   pity 
might   bestow   upon  their  misery.      There  -were  oM 
young,  brown-skinned  and  yellow.    Some  of  the  men 
tall   and   stalwart  (for  one    hardly   sees    anyw] 

'lid-looking  men    as  here   in   the   East),    but   all  the 
women  and  children  looked  worn  and  sad,  and  distr 
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with  hunger.  They  reminded  me  much  of  Indians,  did 
these  people.  They  had  but  little  clothing,  but  such  as 
they  had  was  fanciful  in  character  and  fantastic  in  its 
arrangement.  Any  little  absurd  gewgaw  or  gimcrack  they 
had  they  disposed  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  attract 
attT'iition.  most  readily.  They  sat  in  silence,  and  with 
tireless  patience  watched  our  every  motion  with  that  vile, 
uncomplaining  impoliteness  which  is  so  truly  Indian,  and 
which  makes  a  white  man  so  nervous  and  uncomfortable 
and  savage  that  he  wants  to  exterminate  the  whole  tribe. 

These  people  about  us  had  other  peculiarities,  which  I 
have  noticed  in  the  noble  red  man,  too  :  they  were  in- 
fested with  vermin,  and  the  dirt  had  caked  on  them  till  it 
amounted  to  bark. 

The  little  children  were  in  a  pitiable  condition — they  all 
had  sore  eyes,  and  were  otherwise  afflicted  in  various 
ways.  They  say  that  hardly  a  native  child  in  all  the  East 
is  free  from  sore  eyes,  and  that  thousands  of  them  go  blind 
of  one  eye  or  both  every  year.  I  think  this  must  be  so, 
for  I  see  plenty  of  blind  people  every  day,  and  I  do  not 
remember  seeing  any  children  that  hadn't  sore  eyes.  And, 
1  would  you  suppose  that  an  American  mother  could  sit  for 
an  hour,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  let  a  hundred 
flies  roost  upon  its  eyes  all  that  time  undisturbed  ?  I  see 
that  every  day.  It  makes  my  flesh  creep.  Yesterday  we 
met  a  woman  riding  on  a  little  jackass,  and  she  had  a 
little  child  in  her  arms  ;  honestly,  I  thought  the  child  had 
les  on  as  we  approached,  and  I  wondered  how  its 
mother  could  afford  so  much  style.  But  when  we  drew 

•:ir,  we  saw  that  the  goggles  were  nothing  but  a  camp 
meeting  of  flies  assembled  around  each  of  the  child's  eyes, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  detachment  prospecting 
its  nose.  The  flies  were  happy,  the  child  was  contented, 
and  so  the  mother  did  not  interfere. 

As  soon  as  the  tribe  found  out  that  we  had  a  doctor  in 
our  party,  they  began  to  flock  in  from  all  quarters.  Dr. 
B.,  in  the  charity  of  his  nature,  had  taken  a  child  from  a 
woman  who  sat  near  by,  and  put  some  sort  of  a  Avash  upon 
its  diseased  eyes.  That  woman  went  off  and  started  the 
whole  nation,  and  it  was  a  sight  to  see  them  swarm  !  The 
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lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  leprous — all  the  distempers 
that  are  bred  of  indolence,  dirt,  and  iniquity — were  re- 
presented in  the  Congress  in  ten  minutes,  and  still  they 
came !     Every  woman   that  had  a  sick  baby  brought  it 
along,  and  every  woman  that  hadn't  borrowed  one.    What 
reverent  and  what  worshipping  looks  they  bent  upon  that 
dread,  mysterious  power,  the  Doctor  !    They  watched  him 
take  his  phials  out ;  they  watched  him   measure  the 
tides  of  white  powder;   they  watched  him  add  dro; 
one  precious  liquid,  and  drops   of  another;  they  lost  not 
the  slightest  movement ;  their  eyes  were  riveted  upon  him 
with  a  fascination   that  nothing  could  distract.     1  !>•• 
they  thought  he  was  gifted  like  a  god.     When  each  indi- 
vidual got  his  portion  of  medicine,  his  ey<  liant 
with  joy — notwithstanding  by  nature  they  are  a  thankless 
and  impassive  race — and  upon  his  i'ace  was   written  the 
unquestioning  faith  that  nothing  on  earth  could  pr< 
the  patient  from  getting  well  now. 

Christ  knew  how  to  preach  to  these  simple,  superstit 
disease-tortured  creatures :    He  healed  the   sick.      They 
flocked  to  our  poor  human  doctor  tin's  morning  when  the 
fame  of  what  he  had  done  to  the  sick  child  went 
the  laud,  and  they  worshipped  him  with  their  eyes  while 
did  not  know  as  yet  whether  there  was  virtue  in  his 
simples  or  not.     The  ancestors  of  these — ] 
like  them  in  colour,  dress,  manners,  customs,  simjiln 
Hocked  in  vast  multitudes  alter  Christ,  and  when  th< 
Him  make  the  afflicted  whole  with  a  word,  it  is  no  \v 
they  worshipped   Him.      No  won< 
talk  of  the  nation.     No  wonder  the  multitude  th; 
Him  Avas  so  great   thai  'iine — thir  from 

—they  had  t<>  let  a  sick  man  down  through  the  roof 
•h    could    be    made  •• ;    no 

wonder  His  audiences  were.  s»  great  at  ' 

wonder  that   even    in 

y  a  miracle  or 

laith  and  devotion;   no  Avonder  when 
ommotion  in  a  city  in  those  days,  one  neighbour 
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explained  it  to  another  in  words  to  this  effect :   "  They  say 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  come!" 

"Well,  as  I  wa?  saying,  the  doctor  distributed  medicine 
as  long  as  he  had  any  to  distribute,  and  his  reputation  is 
mighty  in  Galilee  this  day.  Among  his  patients  was  the 
child  of  the  Sheik's  daughter — for  even  this  poor,  ragged 
handful  of  sores  and  sin  has  its  royal  Sheik — a  poor  old 
mummy  that  looked  as  if  he  would  be  more  at  home  in  a 
poor-house  than  in  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  this  tribe  of 
hopeless,  shirtless  savages.  The  princess — I  mean  the 
Sheik's  daughter — was  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old, 
and  had  a  very  sweet  face  and  a  pretty  one.  She  was  the 
only  Syrian  female  we  have  seen  yet  who  was  not  so  sin- 
fully ugly  that  she  couldn't  smile  after  ten  o'clock  Saturday 
night  without  breaking  the  Sabbath.  Her  child  was  a 
hard  specimen,  though — there  wasn't  enough  of  it  to  make 
a  pie,  and  the  poor  little  thing  looked  so  pleadingly  up  at 
all  who  came  near  it  (as  if  it  had  an  idea  that  now  was  its 
chance  or  never),  that  we  were  filled  with  compassion 
which  was  genuine  and  not  put  on. 

But  this  last  new  horse  I  have  got  is  trying  to  break  his 

neck  over  the  tent-ropes,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  out  and 

anchor  him.     Jericho  and  I  have  parted  company.     The 

new  horse  is  not  much  to  boast  of,  I  think.     One  of  his 

hind  legs  bends  the  wrong  way,  and  the  other  one  is  as 

straight  and  stiff  as  a  tent-pole.     Most  of  his  teeth  are 

gone,  and  he  is  as  blind  as  a  bat.     His  nose  has  been 

broken  at  some  time  or  other,  and  is  arched  like  a  culvert 

His  under  lip  hangs  down  like  a  camel's,  and  his 

are  chopped  off  close  to  his  head.    I  had  some  trouble 

>t  to  find  a  name  for  him,  but  I  finally  concluded  to 

iim  Baalbec,  because  he  is  such  a  magnificent  ruin. 

1  cannot  keep  from  talking  about  my  horses,  because  I 

a  very  long  and  tedious  journey  before  me,  and  they 

ally  occupy  my  thoughts  about  as  much  as  matters 

•arently  much  greater  importance. 

itislied  our  pilgrims  by  making  those  hard  ridea 

Baalbec  to  Damascus,  but  Dan's  horse  and  Jack's 

so  crippled  we  had  to  leave  them  behind  and  get  iresh 

als  for  them.     The  dragoman  says  Jack's  horse  died. 
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I  swapped  horses  with  Mohammed,  the  kingly-looking 
Egyptian  who  is  our  Ferguson's  lieutenant.  By  Ferguson 
I  mean  our  dragoman  Abraham,  of  course.  I  did  not  take 
this  horse  on  account  of  his  personal  appearance,  but 
because  I  have  not  seen  his  back.  I  do  not  wish  to  si 
I  have  seen  the  backs  of  all  the  other  horses,  and  found 
most  of  them  covered  with  dreadful  saddle-boils  which  I 
know  have  not  been  washed  or  doctored  for  years.  The 
idea  of  riding  all  day  long  over  such  ghastly  inquisitions 
of  torture  is  sickening.  My  horse  must  be  like  the  ot 
but  I  have  at  least  the  consolation  of  not  knowing  it  to 
be  so. 

I  hope  that  in  future  I  may  be  spared  any  more  senti- 
mental praises  of  the  Arab's   idolatry  of  his  horse,     lu 
boyhood  I  longed  to  be  an  Arab  of  the  desert  and  have  a 
beautiful    mare,    and    call    her    Selim    or    Benjamin    or 
Mohammed,  and  feed  her  with  my  own  hands,  and  let  her 
come  into  the  tent,  and  teach  her  to  caress  me  and  look 
fondly  upon  me  with  her  great  tender  eyes;  and  I  w' 
that  a  stranger  might  come  at  such  a  time  and  offer 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  her,  so  that  I  could  do  like 
the  other  Arabs — hesitate,  yearn  for  the  money,  but 
come  by  my  love  for  my  mare,  at  last   say,   ''  Pur. 
thee,  my   beautiful  one!     Never  with  my    life! 
tempter,   I  scorn  thy  gold!"    and  then  bound  int> 
Saddle  and  s] >eed  over  the  desert  like,  the  wind  ! 

I  iiit  1  recall  those  aspirations.      If  -ibs  be  like 

the  other  Arabs,  their  love  for  their  beautiful  c 
fraud.     These  of  my  acquaintance  have  no  love  for 
horses,  no  sentiment  of  pity  for  them,  and  no  knovv 
of  how  to  treat  them  or  care  for  them.    The  Syrian  sai 
blanket  is  a  quilted  mattress,  two  or  three  in. 

never  removed  from  the  ;iv  or  niirht.     ii 

full  of  dirt,  and  hair,  and  becomes   soaked  with  sweat.      It 
is  bound   to    breed   sores.      These    pir.  r  think  of 

washing  a  horse's  back.  They  do  not  shelter  t 
in  the  tents,  either;  they  must  stay  out  ano 
weather  as  it  comes.  Look  at  poor  >  ml  dilapi- 

dated "  Baalbee,"  and   weep  for  the  sentiment  that  has 
iod  upon  i  of  romance  ! 


ii; 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  BOUT  an  hour's  ride  over  a  rough,  rocky  road,  half 
4\-  flooded  with  water,  and  through  a  forest  of  oaks  of 
Bashan,  brought  us  to  Dan. 

From  a  little  mound  here  in  the  plain  issues  a  broad 
stream  of  limpid  water  and  forms  a  large  shallow  pool, 
and  then  rushes  furiously  onward,  augmented  in  volume. 
This  puddle  is  an  important  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
banks,  and  those  of  the  brook,  are  respectably  adorned 
with  blooming  oleanders  ;  but  the  unutterable  beauty  of 
the  spot  will  not  throw  a  well-balanced  man  into  convul- 
sions, as  the  Syrian  books  of  travel  would  lead  one  to 
suppose. 

From  the  spot  I  am  speaking  of,  a  cannon-ball  would 
carry  beyond  the  confines  of  Holy  Land  and  light  upon 
profane  ground  three  miles  away.  We  were  only  one  little 
hour's  travel  within  the  borders  of  Holy  Land — we  had 
hardly  begun  to  appreciate  yet  that  we  were  standing  upon 
any  different  sort  of  earth  than  that  we  had  always  been 
used  to,  and  yet  see  how  the  historic  names  began  already 
to  cluster  !  Dan — Bashan — Lake  Huleh — the  Sources  of 
Jordan — the  Sea  of  Galilee.  They  were  all  in  sight  but 
the  last,  and  it  was  not  far  away.  The  little  township  of 
Bashan  was  once  the  kingdom  so  famous  in  Scripture  for 
its  bulls  and  its  oaks.  Lake  Huleh  is  the  Biblical 
"  Waters  of  Merom."  Dan  was  the  northern  and  Beer- 
sheba  the  southern  limit  of  Palestine — hence  the  expres- 
sion "  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  It  is  equivalent  to  our 
phrases  "  from  Maine  to  Texas" — "  from  Baltimore  to  San 
Francisco."  Our  expression  and  that  of  the  Israelites 
both  mean  the  same — great  distance.  With  their  slow 
camels  and  asses,  it  was  about  a  seven  days' journey  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba — say  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty 
miles — it  was  the  entire  length  of  their  country,  and  was 
not  to  be  undertaken  without  great  preparation  and  much 
ceremony.  When  the  Prodigal  travelled  to  "  a  far 
country,"  it  is  not  likely  that  he  went  more  than  eighty  or 
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ninety  miles.     Palestine  is  only  from  forty  to  sixty  mile3 
wide.     The  State  of  Missouri  could  be  split  into  ; 
Palestines,  and  there  would  then  be  enough  material  left 
for  part  of  another — possibly  a  whole  one.  ,  From  Balti- 
more to   San  Francisco  is  several  thousand  miles,  but  it 
will  be  only  a  seven  days'  journey  in  the  cars  when  I  am 
two  or  three  years  older.*     If  I  live  I  shall  neces 
have  to  go  across  the  continent  every  now  and  th 
those  cars,  but  one  journey  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  will  be 
sufficient,  no  doubt.     It  must  be  the  most  trying  of  the 
two.     Therefore,  if  we  chance  to  discover  that  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  seemed  a  mighty  stretch  of  country  to  the 
Israelites,  let  us  not  be  airy  with  them,  but  rellect  ti 
was  and  is  a  mighty  stretch  when  one  cannot  trave: 
by  rail. 

The  small  mound  I  have  mentioned  a  whil 
once  occupied  by  the  Phoenician  city  of  Laish.     A  party 
of  filibusters  from   Zorah   and  Eschol  captured  the 
and  lived  there  in  a   free  and  easy  way,  worshi 
of  their   own   manufacture,  and  stealing  ici 
neighbours  whenever  they  wore  their  own  out.    Jen> 

:|>  a  golden  calf  here  to  fa.-cinate  his  people  and 
them  from   making  dangerous  tr, 

.  which  might  result   in  a  return  to  their  rightful 

With   all   respect   for  those   ancient   Israeli:     .    1 

•it    overlook    the  -fact    that    i 
virtuous  enough  to  withstain  uctions  of 

calf.      Human  nature  has  not  changed  much  sin 

;ie  forty  centu, 

by   the  Arab    princes   of  Mesopotamia,  and  am> 
i  upon  the  patriaivh  Lot,  anil 
him   here    on   their  way  to  their  own 

lit  him  to   Dan,  and   lather  Abraham,  who  was  pur- 

•  f'tlv   in  at   dead  of  night,  ai 

-  and  under  ti, 
fell    upon   the    .slumber; 

r   dreams  with  the  clash   of  bteel.      11- 
captured  Lot  and  all  the  other  plu 


.'.  ritteii* 
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We  moved  on.  We  were  now  in  a  green  valley  five  or 
six  miles  wide  and  fifteen  long.  The  streams  which  are 
called  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  flow  through  it  to  Lake 
iluleh,  a  shallow  pond  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  the  concentrated 
Jordan  flows  out.  The  Lake  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
marsh,  grown  with  reeds.  Between  the  marsh  and  the 
mountains  which  wall  the  valley  is  a  respectable  strip  of 
fertile  land;  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  toward  Dan,  as 
much  as  half  the  land  is  solid  and  fertile,  and  watered  by 
Jordan's  sources.  There  is  enough  of  it  to  make  a  farm. 
It  almost  warrants  the  enthusiasm  of  the  spies  of  that 
'rabble  of  adventurers  who  captured  Dan.  They  said — 
"  \Ve  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold  it  is  very  good.  .  .  . 
A  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the 
earth." 

Their  enthusiasm  was  at  least  warranted  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  never  seen  a  country  as  good  as  this.  There 
was  enough  of  it  for  the  ample  support  of  their  six  hun- 
dred men,  and  their  families  too. 

When  we  got  fairly  down  on  the  level  part  of  the 
Danite  farm,  we  came  to  places  where  we  could  actually 
run  our  horses.  It  was  a  notable  circumstance. 

We  had  been  painfully  clambering  over  interminable 
hills  and  rocks  for  days  _  together,  and  when  we  suddenly 
came  upon  this  astonishing  piece  of  rockless  plain,  every 
man  drove  the  spurs  into  his  horse  and  sped  away  with  a 
velocity  he  could  surely  enjoy  to  the  utmost,  but  could 
never  hope  to  comprehend  in  Syria. 

Here  were  evidences  of  cultivation — a  rare  sight  in  this 
country — an  acre  or  two  of  rich  soil  studded  with  last 
season's  dead  corn-stalks,  of  the  thickness  of  your  thumb, 
and  very  wide  apart.  But  in  such  a  land  it  was  a  thrilling 
spectacle.  Close  to  it  was  a  stream,  and  on.  its  banks  a 
great  herd  of  curious-looking  Syrian  goats  and  sheep  were 
gratefully  eating  gravel.  I  do  not  state  this  as  a  petrified 
fact — I  only  suppose  they  were  eating  gravel,  because 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  for  them  to  eat. 
The  shepherds  that  tended  them  were  the  very  pictures 
of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world. 

I    2 
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They  were  tall,  muscular,  and  very  dark-skinned  Bedouins, 
with  inky  black  beards.  They  had  firm  lips,  unquailing 
eyes,  and  a  kingly  stateliness  of  bearing.  They  wore  the 
parti-coloured  half  bonnet,  half  hood,  with  fringed  ends 
falling  upon  their  shoulders,  and  the  full  flowing  robe 
barred  with  broad,  black  stripes — the  dress  one  sees  in  all 
pictures  of  the  swarthy  sons  of  the  desert.  These  chaps 
would  sell  their  younger  brothers  if  they  had  a  chance,  I 
think.  They  have  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  <i: 
the  occupation,  and  the  loose  principles  of  the  ancient 
stock.  [They  attacked  our  camp  last  night,  and  I  I 
them  no  good  will.]  They  had  with  them  the  pigmy 
jackasses  one  sees  all  over  Syria,  and  remembers  in  all 
pictures  of  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  where  Mary  and  the 
Young  Child  are  riding  and  Joseph  is  walking  alongside, 
towering  high  above  the  little  donkey's  shoulders. 

But  really  here  the  man  rides  and  carries  the  child,  as 
a  general  thing,  and  the  woman  walks.  The  customs 
have  not  changed  since  Joseph's  time.  We  would  not 
have  in  our  houses  a  picture  representing  Joseph  riding 
and  Mary  walking ;  we  would  see  profanation  in  it ;  but 
a  Syrian  Christian  would  not.  I  know  that  hereafter  the 
picture  I  first  spoke  of  will  look  odd  to  me. 

We  could  not  stop  to  rest  two  or  three  hours  out  from 
our  camp,  of  course,  albeit  the  brook  was  besid 
we  went  on  an  hour  longer.     We   saw  water  then,  but 
nowhere    in    all  the  waste    around    was   there  a  foot    of 
shade,  and  we  were  scorching  to  death.     "Like  uutu  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."     Nothing  in  the 
Bible  is  more  beautiful  than  that,  and  surely  there  is  no" 
place  we  have   wandered  to  that   is  able  to  give  it 
touching  expression  as  this  blister  land. 

Here  you  do  not  stop  just  when  you  please,  but  when 
you  can.  We  travelled  on  and  found  a  tree  at  last,  but 
no  water.  We  rested  and  lunched,  and  eame  on  to  this 
.  Ain  Mellahah  (the  boys  call  it  Baldwinsville).  It 
was  a  very  short  day's  run,  but  the  dragoman  does  not 
want  to  go  further,  and  has  '.  a  plausible  lie  about 

the  country  beyond  this  being  int.  '.rubs, 

who  would  make  sleeping  in  their  midst  a  dangerous 
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time.  Well,  they  ought  to  be  dangerous.  They  carry  a 
rusty  old  weather-beaten  flint-lock  gun,  with  a  barrel  that 
is  longer  than  themselves ;  it  has  no  sights  on  it ;  it  will 
not  carry  farther  than  a  brickbat,  and  is  not  half  so  cer- 
tain. And  the  great  sash  they  wear  in  many  a  fold  around 
their  waists  has  two  or  three  absurd  old  horse-pistols  in  it 
that  are  rusty  from  eternal  disuse — weapons  that  would 
hang  fire  just  about  long  enough  for  you  to  walk  out  of 
range,  and  then  burst  and  blow  the  Arab's  head  off.  Ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  these  sons  of  the  desert  are. 

It  used  to  make  my  blood  run  cold  to  read  Wm.  C. 
Grimes'  hairbreadth  escapes  from  the  Bedouins,  but  I 
think  I  could  read  them  now  Avithout  a  tremor.  He  never 
said  he  was  attacked  by  Bedouins,  I  believe,  or  was  ever 
treated  uncivilly ;  but  then  in  about  every  other  chapter 
he  discovered  them  approaching,  anyhow,  and  he  had  a 
blood-curdling  fashion  of  working  up  the  peril ;  and  of 
wondering  how  his  relations  far  away  would  feel  could 
they  see  their  poor  wandering  boy,  with  his  weary  feet 
and  his  dim  eyes,  in  such  fearful  danger  ;  and  of  thinking 
for  the  last  time  of  the  old  homestead,  and  the  dear  old 
church,  and  the  cow,  and  those  things ;  and  of  finally 
straightening  his  form  to  its  utmost  height  in  the  saddle, 
drawing  his  trusty  revolver,  and  then  dashing  the  spurs 
into  "  Mohammed,"  and  sweeping  down  upon  the  ferocious 
enemy,  determined  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible. 
True,  the  Bedouins  never  did  anything  to  him  when  he 
arrived,  and  never  had  any  intention  of  doing  anything  to 
him  in  the  first  place,  and  wondered  what  in  the  mischief 
he  was  making  all  that  to-do  about ;  but  still  I  could  not 
divest  myself  of  the  idea  somehow  that  a  frightful  peril 
had  been  escaped  through  that  man's  dare-devil  bravery, 
and  so  I  never  could  read  about  Wm.  C.  Grimes'  Bedouins 
and  sleep  comfortably  afterwards.  But  I  believe  the 
Bedouins  to  be  a  fraud  now.  I  have  seen  the  monster, 
and  I  can  outrun  him.  I  shall  never  be  afraid  of  his 
daring  to  stand  behind  his  own  gun  and  discharge  it. 

Aboiit  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  this  camp- 
ground of  ours  by  the  waters  of  Merom  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  Joshua's  exterminating  battles.  Jabin,  King  of 
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Ilazor  (up  yonder  above  Dan),  called  all  the  sheiks  about 
him,  together  with  their  hosts,  to  make  ready  for  Israel's 
terrible  general,  who  was  approaching. 

"And  when  all  those  Kincrswere  met  top-ether,  they  came  find  pitched 
together  by  the  Waters  of  Merom,  to  nirht  acraii 

"And  they  wont  out,  they  and  all  their  hosts  with  them,  much  people, 
even,  as  the  sand  that  is  upon  the  sea-shore  for  multitude,"  &c. 

But  Joshua  fell  upon  them  and  utterly  destroyed  them, 
root  and  branch.  That  was  his  usual  policy  in  war.  He 
never  left  any  chance  for  newspaper  controversies  about 
who  won  the  battle.  He  made  this  valley,  so  quiet  now, 
a  reeking  slaughter-pen. 

Somewhere  in  this  part  of  the  country  —  I  do  not  know 
exactly  where  —  Israel  fought  another  bloody  battle  a  hun- 
dred years  later.  Deborah,  the  prophetess,  told  Barak  to 
take  ten  thousand  men  and  sally  forth  against  another 
King  Jabin  who  had  been  doing  something.  Barak  came 
down  from  Mount  Tabor,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
from  here,  and  gave  battle  to  Jabin's  forces,  who  AVOTC  in 
command  of  Sisera.  Barak  won  the  fight,  and  while  ho 
was  making  the  victory  complete  by  the  usual  method  of 
exterminating  the  remnant  of  the  defeated  host,  Sis>>ra  lied 
away  on  foot,  and  when  he  was  nearly  exhausted  by 
fatigue  and  thirst,  one  Jael,  a  woman  he  seems  to  have 
acquainted  with,  invited  him  to  come  into  her  tent 
and  rest  himself.  The  weary  soldier  acceded  readily 
enough,  and  Jael  put  him  to  bed.  lie  said  he  was  very 
thirsty,  and  asked  his  generous  preserver  to  get  him  a  cup 
of  water.  She  brought  him  some  milk,  and  he  drank  of 
it  gratefully,  and  lay  down  again  to  forget  in  pie: 
dreams  his  lost  battle  and  his  humbled  pride.  Pres< 
when  he  was  asleep,  she  came  softly  in  with  a  hammer  and 
drove  a  hideous  tent-pen  down  through  his  brain  ! 

"For  he  was  fast  asleep  and  weary.  So  he  d' 
Sueh  is  the  toiielmiLr  language  of  the  Bible.  "  The  ' 
of  Deborah  and  Barak"  praises  Jael  for  the  mem.-! 
service  she  had  rendered,  in  an  exultant,  strain  : 


i  Jk-ber  the  Kenite  be, 
i  shall  sho  bo  above  wuiiieu  iu  the 
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"  Tie  asked  for  water,  and  she  gave  him  milk ;  she  brought  forth  butter 
in  a  lordly  dish. 

"She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and  her  right  hand  to  the  -workman's 
hammer ;  and  with  the  hammer  she  smote  Siscra,  she  smote  off  his  heaj 
whru  she  had  pierced  and  stricken  through  his  temples. 

"At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  clown :  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  h« 
fell :  where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead." 

Stirring  scenes  like  these  occur  in  this  valley  no  more. 
There  is  not  a  solitary  village  throughout  its  whole  extent 
—nor  for  thirty  miles  in  either  direction.  There  are  two 
or  three  small  clusters  of  Bedouin  tents,  but  not  a  single 
permanent  habitation.  One  may  ride  ten  miles  hereabouts 
and  not  see  ten  human  beings. 

To  this  region  one  of  the  prophecies  is  applied : 

"  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation ;  and  your  enemies  winch  dwell 
fln'ivin  shall  be  astonished  at  it.  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen,  and  I  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you ;  and  your  lani  shall  be 
desolate  and  your  cities  waste." 

No  man  can  stand  here  by  deserted  Ain  Mellahah  and 
Bay  the  prophecy  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

In  a  verse  from  the  Bible  which  I  have  quoted  above, 
occurs  the  phrase  "  all  these  kings."  It  attracted  my  at- 
tention in  a  moment,  because  it  carries  to  my  mind  such 
a  vastly  different  significance  from  what  it  always  did  at 
home.  I  can  see  easily  enough  that  if  I  wish  to  profit  by 
this  tour,  and  come  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
matters  of  interest  connected  with  it,  I  must  studiously 
and  faithfully  unlearn  a  great  many  things  I  have  some- 
how absorbed  concerning  Palestine.  I  must  begin  a  system 
of  reduction.  Like  my  grapes  which  the  spies  bore  out 
of  the  Promised  Land,  I  have  got  everything  in  Palestine 
on  too  large  a  scale.  Some  of  my  ideas  were  wild  enough. 
The  word  Palestine  always  brought  to  my  mind  a  vague 
suggestion  of  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  know  why,  but  such  was  the  case.  I  suppose  it 
was  because  I  could  not  conceive  of  a  small  country  having 
so  large  a  history.  I  think  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  the  grand  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  a  man  of  only  ordi- 
nary size.  I  must  try  to  reduce  my  ideas  of  Palestine  to 
a  more  reasonable  shape.  One  gets  large  impressions  in 
boyhood  sometimes  which  he  has  to  fight  against  all  his  life. 
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"  All  these  kings,"     When  I  used  to  read  that  in  Sunday 
School,   it   suggested  to  me    the    several    kings   of  - 
countries  as  England,  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Ki 
arrayed  in  splendid  robes  ablaze  with  jewels,  marching  in 
grave  procession,  with  sceptres  of  gold  in  their  hands  and 
Hashing  crowns  upon  their  heads.     But  here  in  A  in  Mel- 
lahah,  after  coming  through  Syria,  and  after  giving  serious 
study  to  the  character  and   customs  of  the   country,  the 
phrase  "  all  these  kings"  loses  its  grandeur.     It  stii: 
only  a  parcel  of  petty  chiefs — ill-clad  and  ill-condit; 
savages  much  like  our  Indians,  who  lived  in  full  sight  of 
each  other,  and  whose  "  kingdoms"  were  large  when  they 
were  five  miles  square  and   contained  two  thousand  :• 
The  combined  monarchies  of  the  thirty  "  kii 
by  Joshua  on  one  of  his  famous  campaigns,  only  cov 
an  area  about  equal  to  four  of  our  counties  of  ordinary 
The  poor  old  sheik  we  saw   at  Cesarea  Philippi  with  his 
ragged  band   of  a  hundred  followers,  would  have   been 
called  a  "  king  "  in  those  ancient  times. 

It  is  seven  in   the    morning,    and    as    we    are  in  the 
country,  the  grass  ought  to  be   sparkling  with  dew,  the 
ili-wers   enriching  the   air   with   their  fragrance,  and  the 
birds  singing  in  the  trees.     But  alas,  there  is  no  dew  here, 
nor  flowers,  nor  birds,  nor  trees.     There  is  a  plain  and  an 
unshaded  lake,  and  beyond  them  some  barren  moun' 
The  tents  are  tumbling,  the  Arabsare  quarrelling  like  dogs 
and  cats,  as  usual,  the  camp-ground  is  strewn  with  par!. 
:md  bundles,  the  labour  of  packing  them   upon  the 
rT  the  mules  is  progressing  with  great  activity,  the  horses 
are  saddled,  the  umbrellas  are  out,  and  in  ten  minut. 

:  mount,  and  the  long  procession  will  m>  .   The 

white  city  of  the  Mellahah,  resurrected  for  a  moim-nt  out 
al  centuries,  will  have  disappeared  again  and  left 
no  sign. 
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WE  traversed  some  miles  of  desolate  country  whose 
soil  is  rich  enough,  but  is  given  over  wholly  to 
weeds — a  silent,  mournful  expanse,  wherein  we  saw  only 
three  persons — Arabs,  with  nothing  on  but  a  long  coarse 
shirt  like  the  "tow  linen"  shirts  which  used  to  form  the 
only  summer  garment  of  little  negro  boys  on  southern 
plantations.  Shepherds  they  Avere,  and  they  charmed  their 
ilocks  with  the  traditional  shepherd's  pipe — a  reed  instru- 
ment that  made  music  as  exquisitely  infernal  as  these 
same  Arabs  create  when  they  sing. 

In  their  pipes  lingered  no  echo  of  the  wonderful  music 
the  shepherd  forefathers  heard  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 
what  time  the  angels  sang  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men." 

Part  of  the  ground  we  came  over  was  not  ground  at  all, 
but  rocks — cream-coloured  rocks,  worn  smooth,  as  if  by 
water ;  with  seldom  an  edge  or  a  corner  on  them,  but 
scooped  out,  honeycombed,  bored  out  with  .eye-holes,  and 
thus  wrought  into  all  manner  of  quaint  shapes,  among 
which  the  uncouth  imitation  of  skulls  was  frequent.  Over 
this  part  of  the  route  were  occasional  remains  of  an  old 
Koman  road  like  the  Appian  Way,  whose  paving  stones 
still  clung  to  their  places  with  Eoman  tenacity. 

Grey  lizards,  those  heirs  of  ruin,  of  sepulchres  and  de- 
solation, glided  in  and  out  among  the  rocks  or  lay  still  and 
sunned  themselves.  Where  prosperity  has  reigned,  and 
fallen ;  whore  glory  has  flamed,  and  gone  out ;  where 
beauty  has  dwelt,  and  passed  away ;  where  gladness  was, 
and  sorrow  is;  where  the  pomp  of  life  has  been,  and  silence 
and  death  brood  in  its  high  places,  there  this  reptile  makes 
his  home,  and  mocks  at  human  vanity.  His  coat  is  the 
colour  of  ashes  :  and  ashes  are  the  symbol  of  hopes  that 
have  perished,  of  aspirations  that  came  to  nought,  of  loves 
that  are  buried.  If  he  could  speak,  he  would  say,  Build 
temples :  I  will  lord  it  in  their  ruins ;  build  palaces :  I 
will  inhabit  them ;  erect  empires :  I  will  inherit  them ; 
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bury  your  beautiful :  I  will  watch  the  worms  at  their 
work ;  and  you,  who  stand  here  and  moralize  over  me  :  I 
will  crawl  over  your  corpse  at  the  last. 

A  few  ants  were  in  this  desert  place,  but  merely  to 
spend  the  summer.  They  brought  their  provisions  from 
Ain  IMellahah — eleven  miles. 

Jack  is  not  very  well  to-day,  it  is  easy  to  see ;  but  boy  as 
he  is,  he  is  too  much  of  a  man  to  speak  of  it.    He  exi 
himself  to  the  sun  too  much  yesterday,  but  since  it  c 
of  his   earnest  desire  to  learn,  and  to  make  this  journey 
as  useful  as  the  opportunities  will  allow,  no  one  set! 
discourage  him  by  fault-finding.     We  missed  him  an  hour 
from  the  camp,  and  then  found  him  some  distance  away, 
by  the  edge  of  a  brook,  and  with  no  umbrella  to  protect 
him  from  the  fierce  sun.     If  he   had  been  used  to  going 
without  his  umbrella,  it  would  have  been  Avell  enough  of 
course  ;  but  he  was  not.     He  was  just  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing a  clod  at  a  mud-turtle  which  was  sunning  itself  on  a 
small  log  in  the  brook.     We  said : 

"  Don't  do  that,  Jack.  What  do  you  want  to  harm  him 
for  ?  What  has  he  done  ? 

"Well,  then,  I  wont  kill  him,  but  I  ought  to,  because 
he  is  a  fraud.'' 

We  asked  him  why,  but  he  said  it  was  no  matter.     Wo 
i   him  why  once  or  twice  as  w<>  walked   back  to  the 
•,  but  he  still  said  it  Avas  no  matter.     But  la* 
Avhen  he  Avas  pitting  in  a  thoughtful  mood  on  the  bed,  AVO 
him  again,  and  he  said  : 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter;  I  don't  mind  it  noAV,  but  I  did 
not  like  it  to-day,  you  know,  because  /  don't  tell  am  • 
that  isn't  so,  and  1  don't  think  the  Colond  o 
But  he  did  ;    he  told   us  at  prayers    in 

light,  and  he  seemed  as  il'lu-  out  of  the 

Bible  too,  about  this  country  ilowing  with  milk  and  L 
and  about  the  voice  of  the  turtle  being  heard  in  the  land. 
I  thought   that  was  drawing  it  a  little  strong   aboir 
turtles  niiyhow,  bir  Mr.  Church  if  it  w 

.  and  Avhat   Mr.    Church 

•  I    that   turtle   near' 
1   1   almost  burned  up  in  the  sun;  but  I  ' 
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heard  him  sing.  I  believe  I  sweated  a  double  handful  of 
sweat — I  know  I  did — becaiise  it  got  in  my  eyes,  and  it 
•was  running  down  over  my  nose  all  the  time ;  and  you 
know  my  pants  are  tighter  than  anybody  else's — Paris 
foolishness — and  the  buckskin  seat  of  them  got  wet  with 
sweat,  and  then  got  dry  again  and  began  to  draw  lip  and 
pinch  and  tear  loose — it  was  awful — but  I  never  heard 
him  sing.  Finally  I  said,  This  is  a  fraud — that  is  what  it 
is,  it  is  a  fraud — and  if  I  had  any  sense  I  might  have 
known  a  cursed  mud-turtle  couldn't  sing.  And  then  I 
said,  I  don't  wish  to  be  hard  on  this  fellow,  I  will  just 
give  him  ten  minutes  to  commence ;  ten  minutes — and 
then  if  he  don't,  down  goes  his  building.  But  he  didn't 
commence,  you  know.  I  had  stayed  there  all  that  time, 
thinking  maybe  he  might  pretty  soon,  because  he  kept  on 
raising  his  head  up  and  letting  it  down,  and  drawing  the 
skin  over  his  eyes  for  a  minute  and  then  opening  them  out 
again,  as  if  he  was  trying  to  study  up  something  to  sing, 
but  just  as  the  ten  minutes  were  up  and  I  was  all  beat  put 
and  blistered,  he  laid  his  blamed  head  down  on  a  knot  and 
went  fast  asleep." 

"  It  was  a  little  hard,  after  you  had  waited  so  long." 

"  I  should  think  so.  I  said,  Well,  if  you  wont  sing, 
you  shan't  sleep,  any  way ;  and  if  you  fellows  had  let  me 
alone  I  would  have  made  him  shin  out  of  Galilee  quicker 
than  any  turtle  ever  did  yet.  But  it  isn't  any  matter 
now — let  it  go.  The  skin  is  all  off  the  back  of  my  neck." 

About  ten  in  the  morning  we  halted  at  Joseph's  Pit. 
This  is  a  ruined  Khan  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  one  of  whose 
side  courts  is  a  great  walled  and  arched  pit  with  Avater  in 
it,  and  this  pit,  one  tradition  says,  is  the  one  Joseph's 
brethren  cast  him  into.  A  more  authentic  tradition, 
aided  by  the  geography  of  the  country,  places  the  pit  in 
Dothan,  some  two  days'  journey  from  here.  However, 
since  there  are  many  who  believe  in  this  present  pit  as 
the  true  one,  it  has  its  interest. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a  choice  of  the  most  beautiful 
i^e  in  a  book  which  is  so  gemmed  with  beautiful  pas- 
sages as  the  Bible  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  not  many  things 
within  its  lids  may  take  rank  above  the  exquisite  story  of 
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Joseph.  Who  taught  those  ancient  writers  their  simplicity 
of  language,  their  felicity  of  expression,  their  pathos,  and 
above  all,  their  faculty  of  sinking  themselves  entirely  out 
of  sight  of  the  reader  and  making  the  narrative  stand  out 
alone  and  seem  to  tell  itself  ?  Shakspeare  is  always  present 
Avhen  one  reads  his  book ;  Macaulay  is  present  when  we 
follow  the  march  of  his  stately  sentences ;  but  the  Old 
Testament  writers  are  hidden  from  view. 

If  the  pit  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  the  right  one,  a 
scene  transpired  there,  long  ages  ago,  which  is  familiar  to 
us  all  in  pictures.     The  sons  of  Jacob  had  been  pasturing 
their  flocks   near    there.      Their  father    grew  unea- 
their  long  absence,  and  sent  Joseph,  his  favourite,  to  s 
anything  had  gone  wrong  vdth  them.     He  travelled  six  or 
seven  days'  journey;    he   was  only  seventeen  years  old, 
and,  boy  like,   he  toiled  through  that  long  stretch  of  the 
vilest,  Bockiest,  dustiest  country  in  Asia,  arrayed  in  the 
pride  of  his    heart,    his  beautiful    claw-hammer  coat   of 
many   colours.     Joseph  was  the  favourite,  and  th.v 
one  crime  in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren;  he  had  dp 
dreams,  and  interpreted  them  to  foreshadow  his  elevation 
far  above  all  his  family  in  the  far  future,  and   th.v 

i or ;  he  was  dressed  well  and  had  doubtless  disj 
the   harmless  vanity  of  youth  in  keeping   the  fact 
mineiitly    before   his   brut  hers.       These    were    crinn 
elders  fretted  over  among  themselves,  and    pr. 
punish  when  the  opportunity  should  offer.      When 
saw   him   coming  tip   from  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
-<•(!  him  and  were  glad.     They  said,    "  I. 
this  dreamer — let  us  kill  him."     But  Reuben  pi 
his  lite,  and  they  spared  it.     But  they  seized  th< 
strip;  '"'>m  his  back  and  pushed  him 

the  pit.      Tin :.  to  lot  him  die  the;- 

intended    to     liberate     him    secretly.        I  lower- 

v.-ay    for    a    little    while,   the    brethren 

•  Islimaelitisli  merchants  who 

Such  is  the  history  of  the   ; 
iliere  iii  that  place  even  to 

and  there  it  will  remain    until  the  next  detai 
image-breakers   and    tomb-desecraters  arrives   from 
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Quaker  City  excursion,  and  they  will  infallibly  dig  it  up 
and  carry  it  away  with  them.  For  behold  in  them  is  no 
reverence  for  the  solemn  monuments  of  the  past,  and 
whithersoever  they  go  they  destroy  and  spare  not. 

Joseph  became  rich,  distinguished,  powerful — as  the 
Bible  expresses  it,  "  lord  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Joseph  was  the  real  king,  the  strength,  the  brain  of  the 
monarchy,  though  Pharaoh  held  the  title.  Joseph  is  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  the  Old  Testament.  And  he  was 
the  noblest  and  the  manliest,  save  Esau.  Why  shall  we 
not  say  a  good  word  for  the  princely  Bedouin  ?  The  only 
crime  that  can  be  brought  against  him  is  that  he  was 
unfortunate.  Why  must  everybody  praise  Joseph's  great- 
hearted generosity  to  his  cruel  brethren,  without  stint  of 
fervent  language,  and  fling  only  a  reluctant  bone  of  praise 
to  Esau  for  his  still  sublimer  generosity  to  the  brother 
who  had  wronged  him  ?  Jacob  took  advantage  of  Esau's 
consuming  hunger  to  rob  him  of  his  birthright  and  the 
great  honour  and  consideration  that  belonged  to  the  posi- 
tion ;  by  treachery  and  falsehood  he  robbed  him  of  his 
father's  blessing  ;  he  made  of  him  a  stranger  in  his  home, 
and  a  wanderer.  Yet  after  twenty  years  had  passed  away 
and  Jacob  met  Esau,  and  fell  at  his  feet  quaking  with  fear 
and  begging  piteously  to  be  spared  the  punishment  he 
knew  he  deserved,  what  did  that  magnificent  savage  do  ? 
He  fell  upon  his  neck  and  embraced  him  !  When  Jacob — 
who  was  incapable  of  comprehending  nobility  of  charactez 
— still  doubting,  still  fearing,  insisted  upon  "  finding  grace 
with  my  lord"  by  the  bribe  of  a  present  of  cattle,  what  did 
the  gorgeous  son  of  the  desert  say  ? 

"  Nay,  I  have  enough,  my  brother ;  keep  that  thou 
hast  unto  thyself  1" 

Esau  found  Jacob  rich,  beloved  by  wives  and  children, 
and  travelling  in  state,  with  servants,  herds  of  cattle,  and 
trains  of  camels — but  he  himself  was  still  the  uncourted 
outcast  this  brother  had  made  him.  Alter  thirteen  years 
of  romantic  mystery,  the  brethren  who  had  Avronged 
Joseph  came,  strangers  in-  a  strange  land,  hungry  and 
humble,  to  buy  "  a  little  food  ;"  and  being  summoned  to 
a  palace,  charged  with  crime,  they  beheld  in  its  owner 
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their  wronged  brother;   they  were  tremblin  -a — he 

the  lord  of  a  mighty  empire  !  What  Joseph  : 
would  have  thrown  away  such  a  chance  to   "  show  off  ?" 
Who  stands  first — outcast  Esau  forgiving  Jacob  in  pros- 
perity, or  Joseph  on  a  king's  throne  forgiving  the  ragged 
tremblers  whose  happy  rascality  placed  him  there  ? 

Just  before  we  came  to  Joseph's  Pit,  we  had   "  raised" 
a   hill,    and   there,    a   lew  miles   before   us,   with  not  a 
tree  or  a  shrub  to  interrupt  the  view,  lay  a  vision  which 
millions  of  worshippers  in    the   far  lauds    of  the   e 
would  give  half  their  possessions  to  see — the  sacre 
of  Galilee!" 

Therefore  we  tarried  only  a  short  time  at  the  pit.     We 

1  the  horses  and  ours-'lve.-?,  and  felt  for  a  few  minutes 
the  blessed  shade  of  the  ancient  buildings.     We  wer 
of  water,  but  the  two  or  three  scowling  Arabs,  with  their 

-,  who  were  idling  about  the  place,  said  they 
none,  and  that  there  was  none  in  the  vicinity.     They  knew 
there  was  a    little  brackish   water   in   the   pit,   but 
venerated  a  place  made  sacred  by  their  ancestor's  impri- 
sonment too  much  to  be  willing  to  see    Christian   dogs 
drink  from  it.     But  Ferguson  tied  rags  and  handker<. 

her  till  he  made  a  rope  long  enough  to  lower  a  v 
to  the  bottom,  and  we  drank  and  then  rode  on;   and  in  a 
short  time  we  dismounted  on  those  shores  which  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour  have  made  holy  ground. 

At  noon  we   took   a   swim  in    the  Sea  of   Galilee — & 

d    privilege    in    this     i  -and    then 

lunched   under  a  neglected  old  iig-tree  at  the 

call  Ain-et-Tin,  a  hundivd  yards  from  ruin 
naum.     Every  rivulet  ti.  the   rock- 

a  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  dubbed  with  the  ti: 

utain,"  and   people    familiar    with    the   Hu'l-oii,  the 
\  tin:  Mia  i'  ad- 

miration over  them,   and   e.\i 

i    in   writ  ]i'  all   the    poetry 

that,  have    been    di 
and  the  bland  scenery  of  this   re: 
book,  it  would  make  a  most  valuable  volume  to  burn. 
During  luncheon,  the  pilgrim  enthusiasts  of  our 
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who  had  been  so  light-hearted  and  happy  ever  since  they 
touched  holy  ground  that  they  did  little  but  mutter  in- 
coherent rhapsodies,  could  scarcely  eat,  so  anxious  were 
they  to  "  take  shipping"  and  sail  in  very  person  upon  the 
waters  that  had  borne  the  vessels  of  the  Apostles.  Their 
anxiety  grew  and  their  excitement  augmented  with  every 
ug  moment,  until  my  fears  were  aroused,  and  I  began 
to  have  misgivings  that  in  their  present  condition  they 
might  break  recklessly  loose  from  all  considerations  of 
prudence  and  buy  a  whole  fleet  of  ships  to  sail  in  instead 
of  hiring  a  single  one  for  an  hour,  as  quiet  folk  are  wont 
to  do.  I  trembled  to  think  of  the  ruined  purses  this  day's 
performances  might  result  in.  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
bodingly  upon  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which  middle- 
'  men  are  apt  to  surfeit  themselves  upon  a  seductive 
folly  which  they  have  tasted  for  the  first  time.  And  yet 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  the 
.state  of  things  which  was  giving  me  so  much  concern. 
These  men  had  been  taught  from  infancy  to  revere,  almost 
to  worship,  the  holy  places  whereon  their  happy  eyes  were 
resting  now.  For  many  and  many  a  year  this  very  picture 
had  visited  their  thoughts  by  day,  and  floated  through 
their  dreams  by  night.  To  stand  before  it  in  the  flesh — 
to  see  it  as  they  saw  it  now — to  sail  upon  the  hallowed  sea, 
and  kiss  the  holy  soil  that  compassed  it  about :  these  were 
aspirations  they  had  cherished  while  a  generation  dragged 
its  lagging  seasons  by  and  left  its  furrows  in  their  faces 
and  its  frosts  upon  their  hair.  To  look  upon  this  picture, 
and  sail  upon  this  sea,  they  had  forsaken  home  and  its  idols 
and  journeyed  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles,  in 
weariness  and  tribulation.  What  wonder  that  the  sordid 
lights  of  work-day  prudence  should  pale  before  the  glory 
of  a  hope  like  theirs  in  the  full  splendour  of  its  fruition  ? 
Let  them  squander  millions  !  I  said — who  speaks  of  money 
at  a  time  like  this  ? 

In  this  frame  of  mind  I  followed,  as  fast  as  I  could, 
the  c-ager  footsteps  of  the  pilgrims,  and  stood  upon  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  swelled,  with  hat  and  voice,  the 
frantic  hail  they  sent  after  the  "  ship"  that  was  speeding 
by.  It  was  a  success.  The  toilers  of  the  sea  ran  iu 
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and  beached  their  barque.     Joy  sat  upon  every  coun- 
tenance. 

'•  How  much  ? — ask  him  how  much,  Ferguson  ! — how 
much  to  take  us  all — eight  of  us,  and  you — to  Bethsaida, 
yonder,  and  to  the  mouth  of  Jordan,  and  to  the  place 
where  the  swine  ran  down  into  the  sea — quick  ! — an 
want  to  coast  around  everywhere — everywhere  ! — all  day 
long! — /  could  sail  a  year  in  these  waters  ! — and  tell  hiui 
we'll  stop  at  Magdala,  and  finish  at  Tiberias  ! — ask  hip.: 
how  much  ? — anything — anything  whatever  ! — tell  him  we 
don't  care  what  the  expense  is !"  [I  said  to  myself,  I 
knew  how  it  would  be.] 

Ferguson  (interpreting) — "  He  says  two  Xapoleous — 
eight  dollars." 

One  or  two  countenances  fell.     Then  a  pause. 

"  Too  much  ! — we'll  give  him  one!" 

I  never  shall  know  how  it  was — I   shudder  yet  when  I 
think  how  the  place  is  given  to  miracles — but  in  a  / 
instant  of  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  that  ship  was  twenty 
paces  from  the  shore,  and  speeding  away  like  a  frigh: 
thing  !      Eight  crest-fallen  creatures  stood  upon  the  shore, 
and  O,   to  think  of  it !  this — this — after  all  that  • 
mastering  ecstacy  !      Oh,  shameful,  shameful  ending, 
such  unseemly  boasting  !     It  was  too  much  like  "  llo  !  lot 
me  at  him !"  followed  by  a  prudent  "  Two  of  you  hold 
him — one  can  hold  me  !" 

Instantly  there  was  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  the 
camp.    The  two  Napoleons  were  ofl'ered — more  if  neo 
— and  pilgrims  and  dragoman  shouted  the; 
with  pleadings  to   the  retreating  boatmen   to   come  back. 
But  they  sailed  serenely  away  and   paid  no   further 
to  pilgrims  who  had  dreamed   all   their  lives  of  some   day 
skimming  over  the  sacred  waters  of  Galilee  and  listening 
to  its  hallowed  story  in  the  whisperin 
had  journeyed  countless  .md — and 

concluded    that    the    fare    was    too    high.       In. 
Mohammedan   Arabs,  to  think  such  things  of  gentl 
of  another  faith  ! 

NYell,  there   was   nothing   to   do   but  just   su1 
forego    the   privilege  01' 
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coming  half  around  the  globe  to  taste  that  pleasure. 
There  was  a  time,  when  the  Saviour  taught  here,  that 
boats  were  plenty  among  the  fishermen  of  the  coasts — but 
boats  and  fishermen  both  are  gone  now ;  and  old  Josephus 
had  a  ileet  of  men-of-war  in  these  waters  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago — a  hundred  and  thirty  bold  canoes — but  thev 
also  have  passed  away  and  left  no  sign.  They  battle  here 
no  more  by  sea,  and  the  commercial  marine  of  Galilee 
numbers  only  two  small  ships,  just  of  a  pattern  with  the 
little  skiffs  the  disciples  knew.  One  was  lost  to  us  for 
good,  the  other  was  miles  away  and  far  out  of  hail.  So 
we  mounted  the  horses  and  rode  grimly  on  toward  Mag- 
dala,  cantering  along  in  the  edge  of  the  water  for  want  of 
the  means  of  passing  over  it. 

How  the  pilgrims  abused  each  other  !  Each  said  it  was 
the  other's  fault,  and  each  in  turn  denied  it.  No  word 
was  spoken  by  the  sinners — even  the  mildest  sarcasm 
might  have  been  dangerous  at  such  a  time.  Sinners  that 
have  been  kept  down  and  had  examples  held  up  to  them, 
and  suffered  frequent  lectures,  and  been  so  put  upon  in  a 
moral  way  and  in  the  matter  of  going  slow  and  being 
serious  and  bottling  up  slang,  and  so  crowded  in  regard 
to  the  matter  of  being  proper  and  always  and  for  ever 
behaving,  that  their  lives  have  become  a  burden  to  them, 
would  not  lag  behind  pilgrims  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and 
wink  furtively,  and  be  joyful,  and  commit  other  such 
crimes — because  it  would  not  occur  to  them  to  do  it. 
Otherwise  they  would.  But  they  did  do  it,  though — and 
it  did  them  a  world  of  good  to  hear  the  pilgrims  abuse 
each  other,  too.  We  took  an  unworthy  satisfaction  in 
seeing  them  fall  out,  now  and  then,  because  it  showed 
that  they  were  only  poor  human  people  like  xis,  after  all. 

So  we  all  rode  down  to  Magdala,  while  the  gnashing  of 
teeth  waxed  and  waned  by  turns,  and  harsh  words  troubled 
the  holy  calm  of  Galilee. 

Lest  any  man  think  I  mean  to  be  ill-natured  when  I 
talk  about  our  pilgrims  as  I  have  been  talking,  I  wish  to 
say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  do  not.  I  would  not  listen  to 
lectures  from  men  I  did  not  like  and  could  not  respect; 
and  none  of  these  can  say  I  ever  took  their  lectures  un- 

K 
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kindly,  or  was  restive  under  the  infliction,  or  failed  I 

oiit  by  what  they  si 

than  I  am  ;  I  can  say  that  honestly  ;  they  are  good  friends 
of  mine,   too — and  besides,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
stirred  up  occasionally  in  print,  why  in  the  mi 
they  travel  with   me  ?     They  knew   me.     They  knew  my 
liberal  way — that  I  like  to  give  and  take — when  it  is  for 
me  to  give  and  other  people  to  take.     "When  one  of 
threatened  to  leave    me    in    Damascus    when  I  h;, 
cholera,   he  had    no-  real  idea  of    doing  it — I  know  his 

•nate  nature  and  the  good  impulses  that  uuleri 
And  did  I  not  overhear  Church,  another  pilgrim,  say  he 
did  not  care  who  went  or  Avho  stayed,  he  would  stand  by 
me  till  I  walked  out  of  Damascus  on  my  own  feet  or 
carried  out  in  a  coffin,  if  it  was  a  year  ?     And  do  I  not 
include   Church  every  time  I  abuse  the  pilgrims — and 
would  I  be  likely  to  speak  illnaturedly  of  him  1     I  wish 
to  stir  them  up  and  make  them  healthy ;  that  is  all. 

We  had  left  Capernaum  behind  us.     It    was  only   a 
shapeless  ruin.     It  bore  no  semblance  to  a  town,  and  had 

.ing  about  it  to  suggest  that  it  had  ever  been  a  town. 
But  all  desolate  and  unpeopled  as  it  was,  it  was  illu.^ 

iiid.     From  it  snrang  that  tree  of  Christianity  whose 

d   arms  overshadow  so  many  distant    lands    to-day. 

jd   of  the  devil  in  the  dese. 

came  here  aud  began  his  teachings;  and  during  the  three 
or  four  years  he  lived  afterward,  this  place  was  his  home 
aim.  'her.  lie  began  to  heal  the  nick,  ai 

•  soon  spri  ;e-ly  that  sulrerers  came  from 

•  Jordan,   and   even   Iroiu 
iicy  away,  to  be  cured  of  tL 

lie  healed  the  centurion's  servant   ami  aother-in- 

luw,  and  multitudes  of  the  lame  and  the  blind  and  p 
: 

:.       He  V, 

a  they   roused  him  from  si 
-nil,  he  quieted    the  winds  and  lulk 
trou!  j  rest  with   h  .  ur  to 

two  men 
of  devils,  whi'.  into  some 
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he  called  Matthew  from  the  receipt  of  customs,  performed 
some  cures,  and  created  scandal  by  eating  with  publicans 
and  sinners.  Then  he  went  healing  and  teaching  through 
Galilee,  and  even  journeyed  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  He  chose 
the  twelve  disciples,  and  sent  them  abroad  to  preach  the 
gospel.  He  worked  miracles  in  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin — 
villages  two  or  three  miles  from  Capernaum.  It  was  near 
one  of  them  that  the  miraculous  draft  of  fishes  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken,  and  it  was  in  the  desert  places  near 
the  other  that  he  fed  the  thousands  by  the  miracles  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  He  cursed  them  both,  and  Capernaum 
also,  for  not  repenting,  after  all  the  great  works  he  had 
done  in  their  midst,  and  prophesied  against  them.  They 
are  all  in  ruins  now — which  is  gratifying  to  the  pilgrims, 
for,  as  usual,  they  fit  the  eternal  words  of  gods  to  the 
evanescent  things  of  this  earth ;  Christ,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, referred  to  the  people,  not  their  shabby  villages  of 
wigwams  :  he  said  it  would  be  sad  for  them  at  "  the  day 
of  judgment" — and  what  business  have  mud-hovels  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment  ?  it  would  not  affect  the  prophecy  in  the 
least — it  would  neither  prove  it  nor  disprove  it — if  these 
towns  were  splendid  cities  now  instead  of  the  almost 
vanished  ruins  they  are.  Christ  visited  Magdala,  which 
is  near  by  Capernaum,  and  he  also  visited  Caesarea  Philippi. 
He  went  up  to  his  old  home  at  Nazareth,  and  saw  his 
brothers  Joses,  and  Judas,  and  James,  and  Simon — those 
persons  who,  being  own  brothers  to  Jesus  Christ,  one  would 
expect  to  hear  mentioned  sometimes,  yet  who  ever  saw 
their  names  in  a  newspaper  or  heard  them  from  a  pulpit  ? 
Who  ever  inquires  what  manner  of  youths  they  were ; 
and  whether  they  slept  with  Jesus,  played  with  him  and 
romped  about  him ;  quarrelled  with  him  concerning  toys 
•and  trifles ;  struck  him  in  anger,  not  suspecting  what  he 
•\va.s  ?  Whoever  wonders  what  they  thought  when  they 
saw  him  come  back  to  Nazareth  a  celebrity,  and  looked 
long  at  his  unfamiliar  face  to  make  sure,  and  then  said, 
"  It  is  Jesus  ?"  Who  wonders  what  passed  in  their  minds 
when  they  saw  this  brother  (who  was  only  a  brother  to 
them,  however  much  he  might  be  to  others  a  mysterious 
stranger  who  was  a  god  and  had  stood  face  to  face  with 
K  2 
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God  above  the  clouds),  doing  strange  miracles  with  cr 

•,ini>hcd  people  for  witnesses?     "Who  womb 
brothers  of  Jesus  asked  him  to  come  home  with  them, 
said  his  mother  and  his   sisters  were  grieved  at  his 
absence,  and  would  be  wild  with  delight  to  see  his 
again  ?     Whoever  gives  a  thought  to  the  sisters  of  •' 
at  all  ?     Yet  he  had   sisters  ;   and  memories  of  them 
have  stolen  into  his  mind  often   when  he    was  ill-treated 
among  strangers ;   when  he  was  homeless  and  said  he  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head;  when  all   deserted  him. 
Peter,  and  he  stood  alone  among  his  enemies. 

Christ  did  few  miracles  in  Nazareth,  and  stayed  but  a 
little  while.  The  people  said.  "  This  the  Son'  of  < 
"Why,  his  lather  is  nothing  but  a  carpenter.  We  know 
the  iamily.  We  see  them  everyday.  Are  not  his  brothers 
named  so  and  so,  and  his  sisters  so  and  so,  and  is  not  his 
mother  the  person  they  call  Mary  ?  This  is  absurd.''  lie 
did  not  curse  his  home,  but  he  shook  its  dust  from  his 
feet  and  went  away. 

Capernaum  lies  close  to  the  edge  of  the  little  se:i.  in  a 
small  plain  some  five  miles  long  and  a  mile  or  ( 
which   is   mildly   adorned   with    oleanders  which   look  all 
the  better  contrasted  with  the  bald  hills  and  the  howl- 
ing deserts  which   surround   them,   but  they    are.    i 
deliriously  beautiful  as  the  books  paint  them.     If  01 
calm  and  resolute  he  can  look  upon  their  comeliness  and 
live. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  that  1  ;llen 

tinder  our  observation  is  the  exceedingly  small 
the  earth  from  which  sprang  the  now  flourishing  pl;i 
Christianity.      The  longest  journey  our  Saviour 
formed  was  from  here   to   Jerusalem — about  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.     The  next  L 
from   here  to  Sidon — say   about   sixty    or  seventy  i 

•:g  wide  apart — as  American  appreciation  of 
distances    would  naturally  suggest — the  ])!::•  most 

particularly  celebrated  by  tin  of  Christ  are  nearly 

all    right    here    in    full   view,    and   within    cannon-shot  of 

rnaum.     Leaving  out  two  or  three  short  jourm 
the  Saviour,   he  spent  his  life,  preached  his  gospel,  and 
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performed  his  miracles  within  a  compass  no  larger  than 
an  ordinary  county  in  the  United  States.  It  is  as  much 
as  I  can  do  to  comprehend  this  stupefying  fact.  How  it 
wears  a  man  out  to  have  to  read  up  a  hundred  pages  of 
history  every  two  or  three  miles — for  verily  the  cele- 
brated localities  of  Palestine  occur  that  close  together. 
How  wearily,  how  bewilderingly  they  swarm  about  your 
path ! 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  ancient  village  of  Magdala. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MAGDALA  is  not  a  beautiful  place.  It  is  thoroughly 
Syrian,  and  that  is  to  say  that  it  is  thoroughly  ugly, 
and  cramped,  squalid,  uncomfortable,  and  filthy — just  the 
style  of  cities  that  have  adorned  the  country  since  Adam's 
time,  as  all  writers  have  laboured  hard  to  prove,  and  have 
succeeded.  The  streets  of  Magdala  are  anywhere  from 
three  to  six  feet  wide,  and  reeking  with  uncleanliness. 
The  houses  are  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  and  all  built 
upon  one  arbitrary  plan — the  ungraceful  form  of  a  dry- 
goods  box.  The  sides  are  .daubed  with  a  smooth  white 
plaster,  and  tastefully  frescoed  aloft  and  alow  with  discs 
of  camel-dung  placed  there  to  dry.  This  gives  the  edifice 
the  romantic  appearance  of  having  been  riddled  with 
cannon-balls,  and  imparts  to  it  a  very  warlike  aspect. 
AVhen  the  artist  has  arranged  his  materials  with  an  eye  to 
just  proportion — the  small  and  the  large  flakes  in  alternate 
rows,  and  separated  by  carefully- considered  intervals — I 
know  of  nothing  more  cheerful  to  look  upon  than  a 
spirited  Syrian  fresco.  The  flat  plastered  roof  is  garnished 
by  picturesque  stacks  of  fresco  materials,  which,  having 
become  thoroughly  dried  and  cured,  are  placed  there 
where  it  will  be  convenient.  It  is  used  for  fuel.  There 
timber  of  any  consequence  in  Palestine — none  at  all 
to  waste  upon  fires — and  neither  arc  there  any  mines  of 
coal.  If  my  description  has  been  intelligible,  you  will 
perceive,  now,  that  a  square  Hut-roofed  hovel,  neatly 
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frescoed,  with  its  wall-tops  gallantly  bastioned  and  tur- 
retcd  with  dried  camel-refuse,  gives  to  a  landscape  a 
feature  that  is  exceedingly  festive  and  picturesque, 
dally  if  one  is  careful  to  remember  to  stick  in 
wherever,  about  the  premises,  there  is  room  for  a  cat  to 
sit.  There  are  no  windows  to  a  Syrian  hut,  and  no 
chimneys.  "When  I  used  to  read  that  they  let  a  bedridden 
man  down  through  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Capernaum  to 
get  him  into  the  presence  of  the  Saviour,  I  general! 
a  three-story  brick  in  my  mind,  and  marvelled  that  they 
did  not  break  his  neck  with  the  strange  experiment.  I 
perceive  now,  however,  that  they  might  have  taken  him 
by  the  heels  and  thrown  him  clear  over  the  house  without 
discommoding  him  very  much.  Palestine  is  not  changed 
any  since  those  days  in  manners,  customs,  architecture,  or 
people. 

As  we  rode  into  Magdala  not  a  soul  was  visible.     But 
the  ring  of  the  horses'  hoofs  roused  the  stupid  population, 
and  they  all  came  trooping  out — old  men  and  old  w< 
boys  and  girls,  the  blind,  the  crazy,  and  the  crippled,  all 
in  ragged,  soiled,  and  scanty  raiment,  and  all  abject  bi 
by   nature,   instinct,  and  education.       How  the   vermin- 
tortured  vagabonds  did  swarm  !      How  they  showed  their 
and  sores,  and  pitoously  pointed  to  their  maimed  and 
crooked  limbs,  and  begged  with  their  pleading 

'ry  !       AVc   had  invoked  a   spirit  we  could  not   lay. 
They  hung  to  the  horses'  tails,  clung  to  their  manes  and 
the  stirrups,  closed  in  on  every  side  in  scorn  of  • 
hoofa — and  out  of  their  infidel  throats,  with  on 
burst  an  agi  mi/ing  and  most  infernal  chorus  :    "Howajji, 
bncksheesh!   howajji,  bucksheesh  !  howajji,  bueksh 
bucksheesh  !   1  ;  !"      I  never  was   in  a  storm  like 

that  before. 

\ve  paid  the  bucksheesh  out  to 
and  brown,  buxom  girls  with  repulsively  tattoo 
chins,  wo  filed  tlirou'jh  the  town  and  by  111:1 
0,  till  we  e.'iine  io  a  bramble- 
an-looking  ruin  which  had  been  the  vcritaM 

Heml   an 
The  guide,  believed  it,  and  so  did  I.     I  could  not  well  do 
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otherwise,  with,  the  house  right  there  before  my  eyes  as 
plain  as  day.  The  pilgrims  took  down  portions  of  the 
front  wall  for  specimens,  as  is  their  honoured  custom,  and 
then  we  departed. 

We  are  camped  in  this  place  now,  just  within  the  city 
walls  of  Tiberias.  We  went  into  the  town  before  night- 
fall and  looked  at  its  people — we  cared  nothing  about  its 
houses.  Its  people  are  best  examined  at  a  distance.  They 
are  particularly  uncomely  Jews,  Arabs,  and  negroes. 
Squalor  and  poverty  are  the  pride  of  Tiberias.  The 
young  women  wear  their  dower  strung  upon  a  strong  wire 
that  curves  downward  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  jaw 
— Turkish  silver  coins  which  they  have  raked  together  or 
inherited.  Most  of  these  maidens  were  not  wealthy,  but 
some  few  had  been  very  kindly  dealt  with  by  fortune.  I 
saw  heiresses  there  worth,  in  their  own  right — worth, 
well,  I  suppose  I  might  venture  to  say,  as  much  as  nine 
dollars  and  a  half.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  When  you 
come  across  one  of  these,  she  naturally  puts  on  airs.  She 
will  not  ask  for  bucksheesh.  She  will  not  even  permit  01 
undue  familiarity.  She  assumes  a  crushing  dignity  and 
goes  on  serenely  practising  with  her  fine-tooth  comb  and 
quoting  poetry  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  not  present  at 
all.  Some  people  cannot  stand  prosperity. 

They  say  that  the  long-nosed,  lanky,  dyspeptic-looking 
body-snatchers,  with  the  indescribable  hats  on,  and  a  long 
curl  dangling  down  in  front  of  each  ear,  are  the  old, 
familiar,  self-righteous  Pharisees  we  read  of  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Verily,  they  look  it.  Judging  merely  by  their 
general  style,  and  without  other  evidence,  one  might  easily 
suspect  that  self-righteousness  was  their  specialty. 

From  various  authorities  I  have  culled  information  con- 
cerning Tiberias.  It  was  built  by  Herod  Antipas,  the 
murderer  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  named  after  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius.  It  is  believed  that  it  stands  upon  the  site 
of  what  must  have  been,  ages  ago,  a  city  of  considerable 
architectural  pretensions,  judging  by  the  fine  porphyry 
pillars  that  are  scattered  through  Tiberias  and  down  the 
lake  shore  southward.  These  were  fluted  once,  and  yet, 
although  the  stone  is  about  as  hard  as  iron,  the  f lutings  are 
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almost  worn  away.     These  pillars  are  small,  and  doubtless 

the   edifices   they  adorned   were   distinguished   more   for 

,:ice  than  grandeur.      This  modern  town — Tiberias — 

is  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament ;   never  in  the  Old. 

The  Sanhedrim  met  here  last,  and  for  three  hundred 
years  Tiberias  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
It  is  one  of  the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Israelites,  and  i 
them  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mohammedan  and  Jerusalem  to 
the  Christian.  It  has  been  the  abiding  place  of  many 
learned  and  famous  Jewish  rabbins.  They  lie  buried  i 
and  near  them  lie  also  twenty-five  thousand  of  their  faith 
Avho  travelled  far  to  be  near  them  while  they  lived  and  lie 
with  them  when  they  died.  The  great  Kabbi  Ben  Israel 
spent  three  years  here  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  is  dead  now. 

The  celebrated  Sea  of  Galilee  is  not  so  large  a  sea  as 
Lake  Tahoe*  by  a  good  deal — it  is  just  about  two-thirds 
as  large.     And  when  we  come  to  speak  of  beauty,  thi- 
is  no  more  to  be  compared  to  Tahoe  than  a  meridian  of 
longitude  is  to  a  rainbow.     The  dim  waters  of  this  pool 
cannot  suggest  the  limpid  brilliancy  of  Tahoe ;   1 1 
shaven,  yellow  hillocks  of  rocks  and   sand,  so  devoid  of 
perspective,  cannot  suggest  the  grand  peaks  tlr-.t  con 
Tahoe  like  a  wall,  and  whose  ribbed  and  chasmed   I '; 
are  clad  with  stately  pines  that  seem  to  grow  small  and 
smaller  as  they  climb,  till  one  might  fancy  them  rt •• 
to  weeds  and  shrubs  far  upward,  where  they  join  the  ever- 
lasting snows.      Silence   and  solitude  brood  over  Tahoe; 
and   silence   and  solitude   brood   also    over    this    l;i! 

ret.     But  the  solitude  of  the  as   cheerful 

and  i'ascinating  as  the  solitude  of  the  other  is  dismal  and 
rcpellant. 

In  the  early  morning   one  wateln  s  the   silent   batt' 
dawn  and  darkness  upon  the  waters  of  Tnhoe  with  a  placid 
interest;   but  when  the  shadows  sulk  away  and  one  by  one 


•  I  mofisuro  all' 
•with   it   tlmn  wit: 
admiration 

,  ucarlj-  impossible  lor  mo  to  syuak  ol'  lakes  and  uut  uieutk'ii  it, 
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the  hidden  beauties  of  the  shore  unfold  themselves  in  the 
full  splendour  of  noon  \  when  the  still  surface  is  belted 
like  a  rainbow  with  broad  bars  of  blue  and  green  and 
white,  half  the  distance  from  circumference  to  centre ; 
when,  in  the  lazy  summer  afternoon,  he  lies  in  a  boat,  far 
out  to  where  the  dead  blue  of  the  deep  water  begins,  and 
smokes  the  pipe  of  peace  and  idly  winks  at  the  distant 
crags  and  patches  of  snow  from  under  his  cap-brim ; 
when  the  boat  drifts  shoreward  to  the  white  water,  and  he 
lolls  over  the  gunwale  and  gazes  by  the  hour  down  through 
the  crystal  depths  and  notes  the  colours  of  the  pebbles  and 
reviews  the  finny  armies  gliding  in  procession  a  hundred 
feet  below  ;  when  at  night  he  sees  moon  and  stars,  moun- 
tain ridges  feathered  with  pines,  jutting  white  capes,  bold 
promontories,  grand  sweeps  of  rugged  scenery  topped  with 
bald,  glimmering  peaks,  all  magnificently  pictured  in  the 
polished  mirror  of  the  lake,  in  richest,  softest  detail,  the 
tranquil  interest  that  was  born  with  the  morning  deepens 
and  deepens,  by  sure  degrees,  till  it  culminates  at  last  in 
resistless  fascination ! 

It  is  solitude,  for  birds  and  squirrels  on  the  shore  and 
fishes  in  the  water  are  all  the  creatures  that  are  near  to 
make  it  otherwise,  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  solitude  to  make 
one  dreary.  Come  to  Galilee  for  that.  If  these  unpeopled 
deserts,  these  rusty  mounds  of  barrenness,  that  never, 
never,  never  do  shake  the  glare  from  their  harsh  outlines, 
and  fade  and  faint  into  vague  perspective ;  that  melan- 
choly ruin  of  Capernaum  ;  this  stupid  village  of  Tiberias, 
slumbering  under  its  six  funereal  plumes  of  palms ;  yonder 
desolate  declivity  where  the  swine  of  the  miracle  ran  down 
into  the  sea,  and  doubtless  thought  it  was  better  to  swallow 
a  dc.vil  or  two  and  get  drowned  into  the  bargain  than  have 
to  live  longer  in  such  a  place ;  this  cloudless,  blistering 
sky  ;  this  solemn,  sailless,  tintless  lake,  reposing  within  its 
rim  of  yellow  hills  and  low,  steep  banks,  and  looking  jxist 
as  expressionless  and  unpoetical  (when  we  leave  its 
sublime  history  out  of  the  question),  as  any  metropolitan 
voir  in  Christendom — if  these  things  are  not  food  for 
rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  none  exist,  I  think. 

But  I  should  not  oilier  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution 
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and  leave  the  defence  unheard.     Wm.  C.  Grimes  deposes 
as  follows :  — 

"We  had  taken  ship  to  go  over  to  the  other  side.     The 
more  than  six  miles  wide.     Of  the  beauty  <>; 
cannot  :,  nor  can  I  imagine  v. 

their    eyes  who  have    desrn":  -icry  of   tlr 

uninteresting.     The  first  great  characteristic  of 
which  it  li'-s.     Tliis  is  :  o  four  huntlr 

except  at  the  lower  end.  and  the  sharp  slope  of  the  banks,  which 
of  the  richest  green,  is  broken  and  diversified  by  the  wfidys  and  • 
courses  which  work  their  way  down  through   : 
forming  dark  chasms  or  light  sunuy  valleys.     Near  T ! 
are  rock}-,  and  ancient  sepulchres  open  in  them,  -with  tli 
ward  the  water.'     They 
old,  for  burial  places,  as  if  • ' 

should  reach  the  ik  forth  and  opei. 

on  scenes  of  glorious    beauty.      On  the  east,   the  wild  and  <! 
mountains  contrast  finely  with  the  deep  blue,  lake  ;  and 
north,  sublime  and  majestic,  Ilermou  lo.  >;. 

'  Town  to  heaven  with  the  pride  of  a  hill  that  L; 

ing  f<  M  i .if  the 

•d  this  is  the  only  visible  from 

tin'  water  of  the  !  lonely  palms  in  the  city  of  T: 

and   by  its    solitary  position   attracts    more   attention  than  would  a 
forest.     The  whole  appearance  of  the  scene  is  precisely  wl. 

>  be,  grand  beauty,  hut 
im.     The  very  mountains  ar 

It  is  an  ingeniously  written  description,  and  well 
dilated  to  deceive.     But  if  the  paint  and  the  ribbon 
the  flowers  be  stripped  from  it,  a  skeleton  will  be  found 
beneath. 

So  stripped,  there  remains  a  lake  six  miles  wide  and 
neutral  in  colour  ;  with  steep  green  banks,  unrelieved  by 
shrubbery  ;  ;ii  one  end  !  rocks,  with  (almost 

invisible)  hoi,  s  in  them  of  no  consequence  to  the  pic 
eastward,    "wild  and  desolate  mountains"   (lov 
hills   we   should   have  paid) ;    in   the  north,  a  mountain 
called  Ilermon,  with   snow  on  it ;    peculiarity  of  the  pic- 
ture, "calmness;"  its  prominent 

unity  could  make  such  a  picture  beautiful — to 
ion. 

1  claim  the  ri 

in  the  al>.  !uln- 

mild  blue,  even  from  a  high   elevation  and  a  distance  of 
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five  miles.  Close  at  hand  (the  witness  was  sailing  on  the 
lake)  it  is  hardly  proper  to  call  them  blue  at  all,  much 
less  "deep"  blue.  I  wish  to  state  also,  not  as  a  correc- 
tion, but  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  that  Mount  Hermon  is 
.not  a  striking  or  picturesque  mountain  by  any  means, 
being  too  near  the  height  of  its  immediate  neighbours  to  be 
so.  That  is  all.  I  do  not  object  to  the  witness  dragging 
a  mountain  forty-five  miles  to  help  the  scenery  under 
consideration,  because  it  is  entirely  proper  to  do  it,  and 
besides,  the  picture  needs  it. 

"  C.  W.  E."  (of  «  Life  in  the  Holy  Land")  deposes  as 
follows : — 

"  A  beautiful  sea  lies  unbosomed  among  the  Galilean  hills,  in  the 
midst  of  that  land  once  possessed  by  Zubulou  and  Naphtali,  Asher  and 
Dau.  The  azure  of  the  sky  penetrates  the  depths  of  the  lake,  and  tho 
waters  are  sweet  and  cooL  On  the  west,  stretch  broad  fertile  plains; 
on  tho  north  the  rocky  shores  rise  step  by  step  until  in  the  far  distance 
tower  the  snowy  heights  of  Hermon  ;  on  the  east  through  a  misty  veil 
'•n  the  high  plains  of  Perea,  which  stretch  away  in  rugged  moun- 
t-tins leading  the  mind  by  varied  paths  toward  Jerusalem  the  Holy. 
!•']"  \vers  bloom  in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  once  beautiful  and  verdant 
with  waving  trees;  singing  birds  enchant  tho  ear;  the  turtle-dove 
soothes  with  its  soft  note ;  the  crested  lark  sends  up  its  song  toward 
heaven,  and  the  grave  and  stately  stork  inspires  the  mind  with  thought, 
and  leads  it  on  to  meditation  and  repose.  Life  here  was  ouco  idyllic, 
charming ;  here  were  once  no  rich,  no  poor,  no  high,  no  low.  It  was  a 
world  of  ease,  simplicity,  and  beauty ;  now  it  is  a  scene  of  desolation 
and  misery." 

This  is  not  an  ingenious  picture.  It  is  the  worst  I  ever 
saw.  It  describes  in  elaborate  detail  what  it  terms  a  "  ter- 
restrial paradise,1'  and  closes  with  the  startling  information 
that  this  paradise  is  "  a  scene  of  desolation  and  misery." 

I  have  given  two  fair  average  specimens  of  the  character 
of  the  testimony  offered  by  the  majority  of  the  writers  who 
visit  this  region.  One  says,  "  Of  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
I  cannot  say  enough,"  and  then  proceeds  to  cover  up  with 
a  woof  of  glittering  sentences  a  thing  which,  when  stripped 
for  inspection,  proves  to  be  only  an  unobtrusive  basin  of 
r,  some  mountainous  desolation,  and  one  tree.  The 
other,  after  a  conscientious  effort  to  build  a  terrestrial 
paradise  out  of  the  same  materials,  with  the  addition  of  a 
ve  and  stately  stork,"  spoils  it  all  by  blundering  upon 
the  ghastly  truth  at  the  last. 
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Nearly  every  book  concerning  Galilee  and  its  lake  do- 
scribes    the    scenery    as    beautiful.      No,    not    alw;n 
straightforward  as  that.     Sometimes  the  rmpressitm  inten- 
tionally conveyed  is  that  it  is  beautiful,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  author   is   careful  not  to  say  that  it  is  in  plain 
Saxon.     But  a,   careful  analysis  of  these  descriptions  will 
show  that  the  materials  of  which  they  are  formed  are  not 
individually  beautiful,  and  cannot  be  wrought  into  com- 
binations that    are    beautiful.     The   veneration    and    the 
affection  Avhich  some  of  these  men  felt  for  the  se. 
were  speaking  of,  heated  their   fancies  and  biassad  their 
judgment;    but  the  pleasant  falsities  they  wrote  were  full 
of  honest  sincerity,  at  any  rate.    Others  wrote  as  they  did, 
because  they  feared  it  would  be  unpopular  to  write  01 
wise.     Others  were  hypocrites,  and  deliberately  meant  to 
deceive.     Any  of  them  would  say  in  a  moment,  if  asked, 
that  it  was  always  right  and  always  best  to  tell  the  truth. 
They  would  say  that,  at  any  rate,  if  they  did  not  per 
the  drii't  of  the  question. 

But  why  should  not  the  truth  be  spoken  of  thi- 
Is   the  truth   harmful?     Has  it   ever   needed  to  hi*' 
face?      God  made  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  its  surronn< 
as  they  are.     Is  it  the  province  of  Mr.  Grimes  to  imj 
upon  the  work  ? 

I  am  sure,  from  the  tenor  of  the  books  I  have  read,  I 
many  who  have  visited  this  land  in   years  gone  bv 
Presbyterians,  and  came  seeking  evidences  in  support  of 
their  particular  creed;  they  found  a  Presbyterian 
and   they   had   already  made   up    their    minds    to    lind   no 
other,  tin-  'lily  they  did  not  know  it.  being  blinded 

by  their /eal.      Others  were    Hap;  :iu.-  Baptis, 

deuces   and    a    Baptist    TaK'siine.      Oil 

•  -(lists,    Episcopalians,    E 

iheir    several    creeds,    and    a    Catholic,    a    Met: 
Episcopalian  Palestine.      Honest  as  th 
may    have    been,    they    were    full    of  partialities   and 
jiul:  c.iuntry    with    thci. 

alnadv  prepared,  and    they    could    no  more  write    di 
and   impartially   about    it   than   they  could  . 
their  own  wives,  and  children.    Our  pilgrims  have  brought 
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their  verdicts  \vith  them.  They  have  shown  it  in  their  con- 
versation ever  since  we  left  Beirout.  I  can  almost  tell,  in 
set  phrase,  what  they  will  say  when  they  see  Tabor,  Naza- 
reth, Jericho,  and  Jerusalem — because  I  have  the  books 
the//  will  "  smouch"  their  ideas  from.  These  authors 
write  pictures  and  frame  rhapsodies,  and  lesser  men  follow 
and  see  with  the  author's  eyes  instead  of  their  own,  and 
speak  with  his  tongue.  What  the  pilgrims  said  at  Csesarea 
Philippi  surprised  me  with  its  wisdom.  I  found  it  after- 
wards in  Robinson.  What  they  said  when  Gennesaret 
burst  upon  their  vision  charmed  me  with  its  grace.  I 
find  it  in  Mr.  Thompson's  "  Land  and  the  Book."  They 
have  spoken  often,  in  happily  worded  language,  which 
never  varied,  of  how  they  mean  to  lay  their  weary  heads 
upon  a  stone  at  Bethel,  as  Jacob  did,  and  close  their  dim 
eyes,  and  dream  perchance  of  angels  descending  out  of 
heaven  on  a  ladder.  It  was  very  pretty.  But  I  have 
recognised  the  weary  head  and  the  dim  eyes  finally.  They 
borrowed  the  idea — and  the  words — and  the  construction 
— and  the  punctuation — from  Grimes.  The  pilgrims  Avill 
tell  of  Palestine,  when  they  get  home,  not  as  it  appeared 
to  them,  but  as  it  appeared  to  Thompson,  and  Robinson, 
and  Grimes — with  the  tints  varied  to  Suit  each  pilgrim's 
creed. 

Pilgrims,  sinners,  and  Arabs  are  all  abed  now,  and  the 
camp  is  still.  Labour  in  loneliness  is  irksome.  Since  I 
made  my  last  few  notes  I  have  been  sitting  outside  the 
tent  for  half  an  hour.  Night  is  the  time  to  see  Galilee. 
Gennesaret  under  these  lustrous  stars  has  nothing  repulsive 
about  it.  Gennesaret  with  the  glittering  reflections  of  the 
constellations  necking  its  surface,  almost  makes  me  regret 
that  I  ever  saw  the  rude  glare  of  the  day  upon  it.  Its 
history  and  its  associations  are  its  chiefest  charm  in  any 
eyes,  and  the  spells  they  weave  are  feeble  in  the  searching 
light  of  the  sun.  Then  we  scarcely  feel  the  fetters.  Our 
thoughts  wander  constantly  to  the  practical  concerns  of 
life,  and  refuse  to  dwell  upon  things  that  seem  vague  and 
unreal.  But  when  the  day  is  done,  even  the  most  unim- 
pressible  must  yield  to  the  dreamy  influences  of  this  tran- 
quil starlight.  The  old  traditions  of  the  place  steal  upon 
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his  memory  and  haunt  his  reveries,  and  then  his  fancy 
clothes  all  sights   and   sounds  with  the  supernatural.     In 
the  lapping  of  the  waves  upon  the  beach  he  hears  the  dip 
of  ghostly  oars  ;  in  the  secret  noises  of  the  night  he  < 
spirit  voices;  in  the  soft  sweep  of  the  breeze  the  ru 
invisible  things.     Phantom  ships  are  on  the  sea,  the 
of  twenty  centuries  come  forth  from  the  tombs,  and  in  the 
dirges  of  the  night-wind  the  songs  of  old  forgotten 
find  utterance  again. 

In  the  starlight,   Galilee    has    no   boundaries  but  the 
broad  compass  of  the   heavens,  and  is  a  theatre  meet  for 
great  events  ;  meet  for  the  birth  of  a  religion  able  to 
a    world;   and  meet  for  tin:  stately  Figure  appoint 
stand  upon  its  stage  and  proclaim  its  high  decrees.      But 
in  the  sunlight  one  says :    Is  it  for  the  deeds  which  were 
done  and  the  words  which  were  spoken  in  this  littl< 
of  rocks  and   sand   eighteen  centuries  gone,  that  tin- 
are  ringing  to-day  in  the  remote  islands  of  the  sea  an 
and  wide  over  continents  thai  clasp  the  circumlcrence  of 
the  huge  globe  ? 

One  can  comprehend  it  only  when  night  has  hidden  all 
incongruities  and  created  a  theatre  proper  for  so  gr. 
drama. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

WE  took  another  swim  in   the  Sea  of  Galilee  at  twi- 
light yesterday,  and  another  at  sunrise  this  morning. 
We  havi!  not  sailed,  but  three    swims  are  equal  to  a 
are   they  not?     There  are  plenty  of  fish   visible  i: 

bare  no  outside  aids  in  this  pilgrimage  but 
"  Tent  Life  in   the    Holy  Landr"    "  The    I  1   the 

Book,"  and  other  literature  of  like  description — no  fis1.: 
tackle.      Then-  were  no  iish   to  1  e  had  in  the   village   of 
Til»-ri;is.      Tr;  -•.-  two  or  three  vagabonds  mending 

r  trying  to  cut  ch  anything  with  i 

We  did  not  go  to  the  ancient;  warm  b;.  ^lilca 

below  Tibrrias.     I  had  no  desire  in  the  world  go  to  : 
This  seemed  a  little  strange,  and  prompted  me  to  try  to 
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discover  what  the  cause  of  this  unreasonable  indifference 
wa>.  It  turned  out  to  be  simply  because  Pliny  mentions 
them.  I  have  conceived  a  sort  of  unwarrantable  unfriend- 
liness toward  Pliny  and  St.  Paul,  because  it  seems  as  if  I 
can  never  ferret  out  a  place  that  I  can  have  to  myself.  It 
always  and  eternally  transpires  that  St.  Paul  has  been  to 
that  place,  and  Pliny  has  "mentioned"  it. 

In  the  early  morning  we  mounted  and  started.  And 
then  a  weird  apparition  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  the 
procession — a  pirate,  I  thought,  if  ever  a  pirate  dwelt 
upon  land.  It  was  a  tall  Arab,  as  swarthy  as  an  Indian ; 
young — say  thirty  years  of  age.  On  his  head  he  had 
closely  bound  a  gorgeous  yellow  and  red  striped  silk 
scarf,  whose  ends,  lavishly  fringed  with  tassels,  hung 
down  between  his  shoulders  and  dallied  with  the  wind. 
From  his  neck  to  his  knees,  in  ample  folds,  a  robe  swept 
down  that  was  a  very  star-spangled  banner  of  curved  and 
sinuous  bars  of  black  and  white.  Out  of  his  back  some- 
where, apparently,  the  long  stem  of  a  chibouk  projected, 
and  reached  far  above  his  right  shoulder.  Athwart  his 
back,  diagonally,  and  extending  high  above  his  left  shoul- 
der, was  an  Arab's  gun  of  Salaam's  time,  that  was  splendid 
with  silver  plating  from  stock  clear  up  to  the  end  of  its 
measureless  stretch  of  barrel.  About  his  waist  was  bound 
many  and  many  a  yard  of  elaborately  figured  but  sadly 
tarnished'  stuff  that  came  from  sumptuous  Persia,  and 
among  the  baggy  folds  in  front  the  sunbeams  glinted 
from  a  formidable  battery  of  old  brass-mounted  horse- 
pistols  and  the  gilded  hilts  of  bloodthirsty  knives.  There 
were  holsters  for  more  pistols  appended  to  the  wonderful 
stack  of  long-haired  goat-skins  and  Persian  carpets  which 
;  the  man  had  been  taught  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
saddle ;  and  down  among  the  pendulous  rank  of  vast 
ta.s<ds  that  swung  from  that  saddle,  and  clanging  against 
\  the  iron  shovel  of  a  stirrup  that  propped  the  Avarrior's 
|  knees  up  toward  hi3  chin,  was  a  crooked,  silver- clad 
,  scimitar  of  such  awful  dimensions  and  such  impldcable 
i  expression,  that  no  man  might  hope  to  look  upon  it  and 
:  not  shudder.  The  fringed  and  bedizened  prince  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  ride  the  pony  and  lead  the  elephant  into 
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a  country  village,   is  poor  and  naked  compared  to 
chaos  of  paraphernalia,  and  the  happy  vani: 
the  very  poverty  of  satisfaction  compared  to  the  111:1' 
serenity,  the  overwhelming  complacency  of  the  o; 

"  ir/wis  this?  What  Is  this  ?"  That  was  the  trem- 
bling inquiry  all  down  the  line. 

"  Our  guard  !     From  Galilee  to  the  birthplace  of  the 
Saviour,  the    country  is    infested   with   fierce   Bedo 
•whose  sole  happiness  it  is,  in  this  life,  to  cut  and  stab  and 
mangle   and   murder   unoffending   Christians.      ^  II.-' 
with  us!'' 

"  Then  hire  a  regiment !  Would  you  send  us  out 
among  those  desperate  hordes,  with  no  salvation  in  our 
utmost  need  but  this  old  turret  ?" 

The  dragoman  laughed — not  at  the  facctiousness  of 
simile,  for    verily,   that    guide   or    that    courier    or 
dragoman  never  yet  lived  upon  earth  who  had  in  him  the 
faintest  appreciation  of  a  joke,  even  though  that  joke 
so  broad  and  so  ponderous  that  if  it  fell  on  him  it  would 
flatten    him    out    like   a    postage-stamp  —  the  dragoman 
laughed,  and  then,  emboldened  by  some  thought  thai 
in    his    brain,    no    doubt,    proceeded  to   extremities   and 
winked. 

In  straits  like  these,  when  a  man  laughs  it  is  encourag- 
ing;  when  he  winks  it  is  positively  reassuring,    lie  ('•• 
intimated  that  one  guard  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  us, 
but    that  that    one   was  into    necessity.     It 

because   of  the  moral   weight  his  awful    panoply   A'. 
hav<-  with  the  Bedouins.    Then  1  said  we  didn't  war.' 
1   at   all.      If  one    fantastic    vagabond    could    p; 

':r;stians  and  a  pack  of  Arab  servants  from 
all  harm,  smvlv  that  detachment  could  prot> 

!iis  head  doubtfully.      Then  I  said,  just  think  of 
how  it  looks — think  of  how  it  would   read,  to  self-reliant 
Americans,  that   we  went    sneaking  through  thi 
wilderness    under    the    protection    of    I 
Arab,    who    would    break    his    neck    getting    out   o; 

•  ry  if  a  man  that   ir>t*  a  man  :ted  after  him. 

It  was  a  mean,    low,    degrading   position.      "\Yliv 

;ol<l  to  bring   navy  revolvers  with  us  if  we  had  i 
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protected  at  last  by  this  infamous  star-spangled  soura  of 
the  desert  ?  These  appeals  were  vain — the  dragoman 
only  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

1  rode  to  the  front  and  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with. 
King  Solomon-in-all-his-glory,  and  got  him  to  show  me 
his  lingering  eternity  of  a  gun.  It  had  a  rusty  flint  lock ; 
it  was  ringed  and  barred  and  plated  with  silver  from  end 
to  end,  but  it  was  as  desperately  out  of  the  perpendicular 
as  are  the  billiard  cues  of  '49  that  one  finds  yet  in  service 
in  the  ancient  mining  camps  of  California.  The  muzzle 
was  eaten  by  the  rust  of  centuries  into  a  ragged  filigree- 
work,  like  the  end  of  a  burnt  out  stove-pipe.  I  shut  one 
eye  and  peered  within — it  was  flaked  with  iron  rust  like 
an  old  steamboat  boiler.  I  borrowed  the  ponderous 
pistols  and  snapped  them.  They  were  rusty  inside  too — 
had  not  been  loaded  for  a  generation.  I  went  back  full 
of  encouragement,  and  reported  to  the  guide,  and  asked 
him  to  discharge  this  dismantled  fortress.  It  came  out 
then.  This  fellow  was  a  retainer  of  the  Sheik  of  Tiberias. 
He  was  a  source  of  Government  revenue.  He  was  to  the 
Empire  of  Tiberias  what  the  customs  are  to  America. 
The  Sheik  imposed  guards  upon  travellers  and  charged 
them  for  it.  It  is  a  lucrative  source  of  emolument,  and 
sometimes  brings  into  the  national  treasury  as  much  as 
thirty-five  or  forty  dollars  a  year. 

I  knew  the  warrior's  secret  now :  I  knew  the  hollow 
vanity  of  his  rusty  trumpery,  and  despised  his  asinine 
complacency.  I  told  on  him,  and  with  reckless  daring  the 
cavalcade  rode  straight  ahead  into  the  perilous  solitudes 
of  the  desert,  and  scorned  his  frantic  warnings  of  the 
mutilation  and  death  that  hovered  about  them  on  every 
side. 

Arrived  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  hundred  feet  above 

the  lake  (I  ought  to  mention  that  the  lake  lies  six  hundred 

feet  below  the  level   of  the   Mediterranean — no  traveller 

ever    neglects    to  flourish  that  fragment  of  news  in  his 

:•$),  as  bald  and  unthrilling  a  panorama  as  any  land  can 

afford,  perhaps,  was  spread  out  before  us.     Yet  it  was  so 

crowded  with  historical  interest  that  if  all  the  pages  that 

have  been  written  about  it  were  spread  upon  its  surface, 

.  L 
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they  would  flag  it  from  horizon  to  horizon   like  a  ] 
meat.     Among  the  localities  comprised  in  this  view 
Mount  llermon  ;  the  hills  that  border   Ca?sarea  Philippi, 
Dan,    the    Sources    of   the   Jordan,    and    the  \Vati 
Merorn  ;     Tiberias;    the  Sea    of   Galilee;    Joseph's   Pit; 
Capernaum  ;     Bethsaida  ;     the    supposed    scenes     of   the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes,  and 
the    miraculous   draught   of  fishes;    the    declivity   down 
which  the  swine   ran  to  the  sea;   the  entrance  and  the 
exit  of  the  Jordan  ;  Safed,  "  the  city  set  upon  a  hill  "  one  of 
the  four  holy  cities  of  the  Jews,  and  the  place  where' 
believe  the  real  Messiah  will   appear  when  he  coin 
redeem    the    world;     part   of  the  battle-field  of  li 
where  the  knightly  Crusaders  fought  their  last  fight,  and 
in  a  blaze  of  glory  passed  from  the  stage  and  ended  their 
splendid  career   for  ever;   Mount  Tabor,  the   tradr 
scene  of  the  Lord's  Transfiguration.     And  down  toward 
the  south-east  lay  a  landscape  that  suggested  to  my  mind 
a  quotation  (imperfectly  remembered,  no  doubt)  — 


''The   Kphraim' 
of  th' 
Jephi 

of  Isni.-l  and 
ik>'  his  victory  tl 

v.  ilh   instni'- 
.     Tin-   K]ihraimi: 

l,  which   proved   thrm   < 

i'rll  :it  the  il  iff  IT 

"NVe  jogged  along    peacefully  over    the   great   caravan 
route  from  Damascus  to 

and  .  'an  haml<  :   .  l  in  tin.1  unvar; 

upon  the   .summit   of  steep  mounds  and   hills,  and  fc 
round  about  with  gii  :i  ol'worti. 

with  prickly  prars  upon   them  like  hams,  and  came  a; 
to  the  battle-field  of  Ifattin. 

It  is  a  grand  irregular  plateau,  and   1 

:c-field. 
D   host  sol 

e    for    nil    tin: 
.    There  had  long  been  a  triK  a  the  opp" 
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rushing  columns  of  cavalry,  and  stir  its  torpid  pulses  -with 
the  shouts  of  victors,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the 
flash  of  banner  and  steel  above  the  surging  billows  of  war. 
A  desolation  is  here  that  not  even  imagination  can  grace 
with  the  pomp  of  life  and  action. 

We  reached  Tabor  safely,  and  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  old   ironclad  swindle  of  a  giiard.     We  never 
a  human   being   on    the  whole  route,  much  less  lawless 
hordes  of  Bedouins.     Tabor  stands  solitary  and  alci 
giant  sentinel   above  the    Plain    of  Esdraelon.     It 
some  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  surrounding  ! 
a  green,  wooden  cone,  symmetrical  and  full   of  grace — a 
prominent  landmark,  and  one  that  is  exceedingly  pleasant 
to  eyes  surfeited  with   the  repulsive  monotony  of  desert 
Syria.     We  climbed  the  steep  path  to  its  smnniit  through 
breezy  glades  of  thorn  and  oak.    The  view  presented 
its  highest  peak  was  almost   beautiful.      Below   was  the 
broad,  level  plain  of  Esdraelon,  chequered  with  fields  like 
a  chess-board,   and   full  as  smooth  and  level   scemiii 
dotted  about  its  borders  with  white,  compact  vil' 
faintly  pencilled,  far  and  near,  with  the   curving  lines  of 
roads  and  trails.     When  it  is  robed  in  the  fresh  verdure 
of  spring,  it  imist  form  a  charming  picture    f-von  bv  it- 
self.    Skirting  its  southern  border  rises  "Little  lien 
over  whose  summit  a  glimpse  of  Gilboa  is  caught.     Main, 
famous  for  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son,  and  Endor.  as 
famous  for  the  performances  of  her  witch,  arc  in  VICAV. 
To  the  eastward  lies  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  and  IK 
it  the  mountains  of  Gilead.     Westward  is  Moun 
]lcrmon  in  the  north — the  table-lands  of  Bashan — > 
tlio  holy   city,  gleaming  white   upon  a  ttill  spur  of  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon — a  steel-blue  corner  of  i! 
(ialilee — saddle-peaked    llaltin,     traditional    "  Mount    of 
Beatitudes"  and   mute    witness    <>!'  the  last  bravo   light  of 
the  Crusading   host   for    Holy    Ci  •;    Jill    up 

picture. 

To   glance     at    the   salient    features    of   this    landscape 
through  i ' 

stone  window-arch  of  the  time  oi' Christ,  thus  hi 
sight  all    that   is    unattractive,  is   I 
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pleasure  worth  climbing  the  mountain  to  enjoy.  One 
must  stand  on  his  head  to  get  the  best  effect  in  a  fine 
sunset,  and  set  a  landscape  in  a  bold,  strong  framework 
that  is  very  close  at  hand,  to  bring  out  all  its  beauty. 
One  learns  this  latter  truth  never  more  to  forget  it,  in  that 
mimic  land  of  enchantment,  the  -wonderful  garden  of  my 
lord  the  Count  Pallavicini,  near  Genoa.  You  go  wander- 
ing for  hours  among  hills  and  wooded  glens,  artfully  con- 
trived to  leave  the  impression  that  Nature  shaped  them 
and  not  man ;  following  winding  paths  and  coming  sud- 
denly upon  leaping  cascades  and  rustic  bridges ;  finding 
sylvan  lakes  where  you  expected  them  not ;  loitering 
through  battered  mediaeval  castles  in  miniature  that  seem 
hoary  with  age  and  yet  were  built  a  dozen  years  ago ; 
meditating  over  ancient  crumbling  tombs,  whose  marble 
columns  were  marred  and  broken  purposely  by  the  modern 
artist  that  made  them ;  stumbling  unawares  upon  toy 
palaces,  wrought  of  rare  and  costly  materials,  and  again 
upon  a  peasant's  hut,  whose  dilapidated  furniture  would 
never  suggest  that  it  was  made  so  to  order ;  sweeping 
round  and  round  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  on  an  enchanted 
wooden  horse  that  is  moved  by  some  invisible  agency ; 
traversing  Roman  roads  and  passing  under  majestic 
triumphal  arches ;  resting  in  quaint  bowers  where  unseen 
spirits  discharge  jets  of  water  on  you  from  every  possible 
direction,  and  where  even  the  flowers  you  touch  assail  you 
with  a  shower ;  boating  on  a  subterranean  lake  among 
caverns  and  arches  royally  draped  with  clustering  stalac- 
tites, and  passing  out  into  open  day  upon  another  lake, 
which  is  bordered  with  sloping  banks  of  grass  and  gay 
with  patrician  barges  that  swim  at  anchor  in  the  shadow 
of  a  miniature  marble  temple  that  rises  out  of  the  clear 
water  and  glasses  its  white  statues,  its  rich  capitals  and 
fluted  columns  in  the  tranquil  depths.  So,  from  marvel  to 
marvel  you  have  drifted  on,  thinking  all  the  time  that 
the  one  last  seen  must  be  the  chiefesc.  And  verily,  the 
chiefest  wonder  is  reserved  until  the  last,  but  you  do  not 
see  it  until  you  step  ashore,  and  passing  through  a  wilder- 
ness of  rare  flowers,  collected  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth,  you  stand  at  the  door  of  one  more  mimic  temple. 
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Eight  in  this  place  the  artist  taxed  his  genius  to  the 
utmost,  and  fairly  opened  the  gates  of  fairy  land.  Yon 
look  through  an  unpretending  pane  of  glass,  stained 
yellow ;  the  first  thing  you  see  is  a  mass  of  quivering 
foliage,  ten  short  steps  before  you,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  a  ragged  opening  like  n  gateway — a  thing  that  is 
common  enough  in  nature,  and  not  apt  to  excite  suspicions 
of  a  deep  human  design — and  above  the  bottom  of  the 
gateway  project,  in  the  most  careless  way,  a  few  broad 
tropic  leaves  and  brilliant  flowers.  All  of  a  sudden, 
through  this  bright,  bold  gateway,  you  catch  a  glimpse 
^of  the  faintest,  softest,  richest  picture  that  ever  graced  the 
dream  of  a  dying  saint  since  John  saw  the  New  •' 
salem  glimmering  above  the  clouds  of  Heaven.  A  broad 
sweep  of  sea,  flecked  with  careening  sails;  a  sharp,  jr. 
cape,  and  a  lofty  lighthouse  on  it ;  a  sloping  lawn  behind 
it ;  beyond,  a  portion  of  the  old  "  city  of  palaces,"  with 
its  parks  and  hills  and  stately  mansions ;  beyond  these,  a 
prodigious  mountain,  with  its  strong  outlines  sharply  cut 
against  ocean  and  sky;  and  over  all,  vagrant  shreds  and 
flakes  and  cloud,  floating  in  a  sea  of  gold.  The  ocean  is 
gold,  the  city  is  gold,  the  meadow,  the  mountain,  the  sky 
— everything  is  golden — rich,  and  mellow,  and  dreai. 
a  vision  of  Paradise.  No  artist  could  put  upon  canvas 
its  entrancing  beauty,  and  yet,  without  the  yellow  f 
and  the  carefully  contrived  accident  of  the  framework 
that  cast  it  into  enchanted  distance  and  shut  out  from  it 
all  unattractive  features,  it  was  not  a  picture  to  fall  into 
ecstacics  ovt  r.  .Such  is  life,  and  the  trail  of  the  se; 
is  over  us  all. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  come  back  to 
Tabor,    though   the   subject  is  tr  :n>ugh.    and    I 

cannot  stick  to  it  for  wandering   off  to   scenes  tha 

r.      I  think   I   will 

There  is  nothing  about  Tabor  (e:  concede  that  it 

the  scene  of  the  Ti.  ;ion).  but  y  old 

ruins,   stacked  up  there  in  a 

•it    flouris: 

cen;;  "••lay  of  Cr 

It  ha  k  Convent,  and  the  coffee  tin  I  I,  but 
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never  ;i  splinter  of  the  true  cross  or  bone   of  a  hail. 

to  arrest  the  idle  thoughts  of  worldlings  and  turn 
them  into  graver  channels.  A  Catholic  church  is  nothing 
to  me  that  has  no  relics. 

The  plain  of  Esdraelon — "  the  battle-field  of  the  nations" 
— only  sets  one  to  dreaming  of  Joshua,  and  Benhadad, 
and  Saul,  and  Gideon ;  Tamerlane,  Tancred,  Coeur  de 
Lion,  and  Saladin;  the  warrior  Kings  of  Persia,  Egypt's 
heroes,  and  Napoleon — for  they  all  fought  here.  If  the 
magic  of  the  moonlight  could  summon  from  the  graves  of 
forgotten  centuries  and  many  lands  the  countless  myriads 
that  have  battled  on  this  wide,  far-reaching  floor,  and 
array  them  in  a  thousand  strange  costumes  of  their  hundred 
nationalities,  and  send  the  vast  host  sweeping  down  the 
plain,  splendid  with  plumes  and  banners  and  glittering 
lances,  I  could  stay  here  an  age  to  see  the  phantom  pageant. 
But  the  magic  of  the  moonlight  is  a  vanity  and  a  fraud  ; 
and  whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  it  shall  suffer  sorrow  and 
disappointment. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  Tabor,  and  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
storied  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  is  the  insignificant  village  of 
Deburieh,  where  Deborah,  prophetess  of  Israel,  lived.  It 
is  just  like  Magdala. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

WE  descended  from  Mount  Tabor,  crossed  a  deep 
ravine,  and  followed  a  hilly,  rocky  road  to  Nazareth 
— distant  two  hours.  All  distances  in  the  East  are 
measured  by  hours,  not  miles.  A  good  horse  will  walk 
three  miles  an  hour  over  nearly  any  kind  of  a  road ; 
therefore  an  hour  here  always  stands  for  three  miles. 
This  method  of  computation  is  bothersome  and  annoying ; 
and  until  one  gets  thoroughly  accustomed  to  it,  it  carries 
no  intelligence  to  his  mind  until  he  has  stopped  and  trans- 
lated the  pagan  hours  into  Christian  miles,  just  as  people 
do  with  the  spoken  words  of  a  foreign  language  they  are 
acquainted  with,  but  not  familiarly  enough  to  catch  the 
meaning  in  a  moment.  Distances  travelled  by  human 
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feet  are  also  estimated  by  hours  and  minutes,  though  I  do 
not  know  what  the  base  of  the  calculation  is.  In  Con- 
stantinople you  ask,  '•  How  far  is  it  to  the  Consulate  ?;'aud 
they  answer,  "About  ten  minutes."  "  How  far  is  it  to 
the  Lloyds'  Agency?"  "Quarter  of  an  hour."  "How 
far  is  it  to  the  lower  bridge?"  "  Four  minutes."  I  cannot 
be  positive  about  it,  but  I  think  that  there,  when  a  man 
orders  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  he  says  he  wants  them  a 
quarter  of  a  minute  in  the  legs  and  nine  seconds  around 
the  waist. 

Two  hours  from  Tabor  to  Nazareth — and  as  ic  wa.s  an 
uncommonly  narrow,  crooked  trail,  we  necessarily  met  all 
the  camel  trains  and  jackass  caravans  between  Jericho  and 
Jacksonville  in  that  particular   place  and  nowhere 
The  donkeys  do  not  matter  so  much,  because  they  are  so 
small  that  you  can  jump  your  horse  over  them  if  he  i.s  an 
animal  of  spirit,  bur  a  camel  is  not  jumpablc.     A  camel 
is  as  tall  as  any  ordinary  dwelling-house  in  Syria — which 
is  to  say,  a  camel  is  from  one  to  two,  and  sometimes  nearly 
three  feet  taller  than  a  good-sized  man.     In  this  part  of 
the  country  his  load  is  oftenest  in   the  shape   of  co' 
sacks — one   on  each  side.      He  and  his  cargo  take  i; 
much  room  as  a  carriage.      Think  of  meeting  this  style  of 
obstruction  in  a  narrow  trail.     The  camel  would  not  turn 
out  for  a  king.     He  stalks  serenely  along,  bringing  his 
cushioned  stilts  forward  with  the  long,  regular  .•- 
pendulum,  and  whatever  is  in  the  way  must  get  out  of  the 
way    peaceably,  or  be  wiped  out  forcibly  by   the   bulky 
sacks.    It  was  a  tiresome  ride  to  tis.  and  perfectly  exh; 
ing   to    the  horses.      AVe   \svrr  eonipelled    to  jump 
upwards  of  eighteen  hundred  donkeys,  and  only  01 
in  the  party  was   unseated   less   than    sixty  times   bv 
camels.      This  seems   like  a   powerful   statement,   bu' 
poet   has   said,   "  Things  are   not     what  tl.  I 

cannot  think  of  anything   now    more  certain  to  make  one 
shudder,   than   to   have   a    soft-footed  camel    sneak  it; 
hind  him  and  touch   him  on  the   ear   with    its  col 
under-lip.    A  camel  did  this  for  one  of  the  boys,  wh- 
drooj  his  saddle  in  a  brown   study.      Ji 

up  and  tu\v  the  majestic    apparition  hovering  above  him, 
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and  made  frantic  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  the 
camel  readied  out  and  bit  him  on  the  shoulder  before  ho 
accomplished  it.  This  was  the  only  pleasant  incident  of 
the  journey. 

At  Nazareth  \ve  camped  in  an  olive  grove  near  the 
Virgin  Mary's  fountain,  and  that  wonderful  Arab  "  guard" 
came  to  collect  some  bucksheesh  for  his  "  services"  in  fol- 
lowing us  from  Tiberias  and  warding  off  invisible  dangers 
with  the  terrors  of  his  armament.  The  dragoman  had  paid 
his  master,  but  that  counted  as  nothing — if  you  hire  a  man 
to  sneeze  for  you,  here,  and  another  man  chooses  to  help 
him,  you  have  got  to  pay  both.  They  do  nothing  what- 
ever without  pay.  How  it  must  have  surprised  these 
'e,  to  hear  the  way  of  salvation  offered  to  them 
"  ivitkout  money  and  without  price."  If  the  manners,  the 
people  or  the  customs  of  this  country  have  changed  since 
the  Saviour's  time,  the  figures  and  metaphors  of  the  Bible 
are  not  the  evidences  to  prove  it  by. 

We  entered  the  great  Latin  Convent  which  is  built  over 
the  traditional  dwelling-place  of  the  Holy  Family.  We 
went  down  a  flight  of  fifteen  steps  below  the  ground  level, 
and  stood  in  a  small  chapel  tricked  out  with  tapestry 
hangings,  silver  lamps,  and  oil  paintings.  A  spot  marked 
by  a  cross,  in  the  marble  floor  under  the  altar,  was 
exhibited  as  the  place  made  for  ever  holy  by  the  feet 
of  the  Virgin  when  she  stood  up  to  receive  the  message 
of  the  angel.  So  simple,  so  unpretending  a  locality,  to  be 
tin-  scene  of  so  mighty  an  event!  The  very  scene  of  the 
Annunciation — an  event  which  has  been  commemorated 
by  splendid  shrines  and  august  temples  all  over  the  civi-- 
lized  world,  and  one  which  the  princes  of  art  have  made  it 
thtir  loftiest  ambition  to  picture  worthily  on  their  canvas ; 
a  spot  whose  history  is  familiar  to  the  very  children  of 
every  house,  and  city,  and  obscure  hamlet  of  the  furthest 
lands  of  Christendom  ;  a  spot  which  myriads  of  men  would 
toil  across  the  breadth  of  a  world  to  see,  would  consider  it 
a  priceless  privilege  to  look  upon.  It  was  easy  to  think 
these  thoughts  ;  but  it  was  riot  easy  to  bring  myself  tip  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  situation.  I  could  sit  off  several 
thousand  miles  and  imagine  the  angel  appearing,  with 
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shadowy  wincrs  and   lustrous  countenance,   and   not- 
glory  that  str.oamed  downward  upon   the 
while  the  message  from  the  Throne  of  God  fell  upon  her 
ears — any  one  can  do  that,  beyond  the  ocean,  but  few 
do  it  here.      I  saw  the  little  recess  from  which  the 
stepped,   but  could  not  till  its  void.     The  angels  that  I 
know  are  creatures  of  unstable  fancy — they  will  not  fit  in 
niches  of  substantial  stone.     Imagination  labours   be 
distant  fields.     I  doubt  if  any  man  can  stand  in  the  Grotto 
of  the  Annunciation  and  people  with  the  phantom  in 
of  his  mind  its  too  tangible  Avails  of  stone. 

They  showed  us  a  broken  granite  pillar,  depending 
the  roof,  Avhich  they  said  was  hacked  in  two  by  the  M- 
conquerors  of  Nazareth,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pulling  down 
the     sanctuary.       But  the    pillar   remained   miraculously 
suspended   in  the  air,  and,  unsupported   itself, 
then     and    still    supports     the    roof.      By    dividing    this 
statement  up  among  eight,   it  was  found  not  difficult  to 
believe  it. 

These  gifted  Latin  monks  never  do  anything  by  h;; 
If  they  were  to  show  you  the  Brazen   Serpent  tha; 

ted  in  the  wilderness,  you  could  depend  upon  it 

;iad   on  hand  the  pole  it  w.  1  on   als<>. 

even  the  hole  it  stood  in.     They  have  got  the  ;t  Grotto"  of 
the  Annunciation  here;  and  just  as  convenient  to 
one's  throat  is  to  his  mouth,  they  have  also  the  V; 
kitchen,  and  even  her  sitting-room,  where  she  and  J> 

hed    the    infant    Saviour    play    with    lh 
eighteen   hundred  years  ago.     All  under  one  roof,  and  all 

.  comfortable  "grottoes."'     .1; 
that    ptTMtnage.s     intimately     connected     with    the     Holy 

a  lived   in 
leheni,  in  imperial  Kphesus — and 

nation    tl:'  ..ything   c>: 

kind.      If  they  ever  did,  their  gr<  ;iid  I 

supj  '  i    wonder  at  the  p  -euliar  m;:; 

;<.  of.      When  the   \ 
from  Her  h,    she   hid   in 

•  iie  same  is  there    to  this  dav.      'I 
innocents    iu     Bethlehem  w.  "tto ;     the 
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Saviour  was  born  in  a  grotto — both  are  shown  to  pilgrims 
yet.  It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  these  tremendous 
events  all  happened  in  grottoes — and  exceedingly  for- 
tunate, likewise,  because  the  strongest  houses  must 
crumble  to  ruin  in  time,  but  a  grotto  in  the  living  rock 
will  last  for  ever.  It  is  an  imposture — this  grotto  stuff — 
but  it  is  one  that  all  men  ought  to  thank  the  Catholics  for 
"Wherever  they  ferret  out  a  lost  locality  made  holy  by 
(Some  Scriptural  event,  they  straightway  build  a  massive — 
almost  imperishable — church  there,  and  preserve  the 
memory  of  that  locality  for  the  gratification  of  future 
generations.  If  it  had  been  left  to  Protestants  to  do  this 
most  worthy  work,  we  would  not  even  know  where 
Jerusalem  is  to-day,  and  the  man  who  could  go  and 
put  his  finger  on  Nazareth  would  be  too  wise  for  this 
world.  The  world  owes  the  Catholics  its  good  will  even 
for  the  happy  rascality  of  hewing  out  these  bogus  grottoes 
in  the  rock ;  for  it  is  infinitely  more  satisfactory  to  look 
at  a  grotto,  where  people  have  faithfully  believed  for 
centuries  that  the  Virgin  once  lived,  than  to  have  to 
imagine  a  dwelling-place  for  her  somewhere,  anywhere, 
nowhere,  loose  and  at  large  all  over  this  town  of  Nazareth. 
There  is  too  large  a  scope  of  country.  The  imagination 
cannot  work.  There  is  no  one  particular  spot  to  chain  your 
eye,  rivet  your  interest,  and  make  you  think.  The  memory 
of  the  Pilgrims  cannot  perish  Avhile  Plymouth  Rock  re- 
mains  to  us.  The  old  monks  are  wise.  They  know  how 
to  drive  a  stake  through  a  pleasant  tradition  that  will  hold 
it  to  its  place  for  ever. 

AV«j  visited  the  places  where  Jesus  worked  for  fifteen 
rears  as  a  carpenter,  and  where  he  attempted  to  teach  in 
.he  synagogue  and  was  driven  out  by  a  mob.  Catholic 
jhapels  stand  upon  these  sites  and  protect  the  little  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  walls  which  remain.  Our  pilgrims 
iroke  off  specimens.  We  visited  also  a  new  chapel  in 
the  midst  of  the  town,  which  is  built  around  a  boulder 
some  twelve  feet  long  by  four  feet  thick ;  the  priests  dis- 
covered, a  few  years  ago,  that  the  disciples  had  sat  upon 
ihis  rock  to  rest  once,  when  they  had  walked  up  from 
Capernaum.  They  hastened  to  preserve  the  relic. 
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Relics  are  very  good  property.     Travellers  are  ex]  • 
to  pay  for  seeing  them,  and  they  do  it  cheerfully.     We 
like  the  idea.      One's  conscience  can  never  be    the  v 
for  the  knowledge  that  he  has  paid  his  way  like  a 
Our  pilgrims  would  have  liked  very  well  to  get  out 
lampblack  and  stencil-plates  and  paint  their  names  on  that 
rock,  together  with  the  names  of  the  villages  they  hail 
from  in  America,  but   the  priests  permit  nothing  of  that 
kind.     To  speak  the  strict  truth,  however,  our  party  seldom 
offend  in  that  way,  though  we  have  men  in  the  ship  who 
never  lose   an  opportunity  to  do  it.     Our  piL1  rims'  chief 
sin  is  their  lust  for  "  specimens."     I  suppose  that  by  this 
time  they  know  the  dimensions  of  that  rock   to  an  inch, 
and  its  weight  to  a   ton ;   and  I   do  not  hesitate  to  c; 
that  they  will  go  back  there  to-night  and  try  to  < 
it  off. 

This  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin"  is  the  one  which  trail! 
says  Mary  used  to  get  water   from,  twenty  times  a 
when  she  was  a  girl,  and  bear  it  away  in  a  jar  upon  her  I 
head.     The  water  streams  through  faucets  in  the  lae< 
wall  of  ancient  masonry  which   stands  removed  from  the 
houses  of  the  village.      The  young  girls  of  Nazareti 
collect  about  it  by  the  dozen  and  keep  up  a  riotous  lai; 
and  sky-larking.     The  Nazarene  girls  are  homely. 
of  them  have  large,  lustrous  eyes,  but  none  of  them 

v  faces.      These  girls  wear  a  single   garment  usually, 
and  it  is  loose,  shapeless,  of  undecided  colour;  it  is  : 

.   out  of  repair,  too.     They  wear,  from  rrown   t 
curious  strings  of  old  coins,  after  the  manner  of  the 
of  Tiberias,  and   brass  jewellery  upon  their  wrists  and  ii 
their  cars.     They  wear  no  shoes  and  stockings.     They 
the  most  human  girls  we    have   found  in   the  count  r_ 
and  the  best,  naturcd.      IJut  ther>  >tion  that  the 

oicturcsque  in. 

A  pilgrim — the    '•  Kntliusiast" — said  : 

•k  at  the   Madonna-like  beauty  ol 
countenance!" 

Another     pilgrim    came      along    presently 

tall,    graceful    girl;    what    queenly 
.  like  gracefulness  of  beauty  is  in  her  countenance 
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I  said  :  "  She  is  not  tall,  she  is  short ;  she  is  not  beau- 
tiful, she  is  homely ;  she  is  graceful  enough,  I  grant,  but 
she  is  rather  boisterous." 

The  third  and  last  pilgrim  moved  by  before  long,  and 
he  said  :  "  Ah,  what  a  tall,  graceful  girl !  what  Madonna- 
like  gracefulness  of  queenly  beauty !" 

The  verdicts  were  all  in.  It  was  time  now  to  look  up 
the  authorities  for  all  these  opinions.  I  found  this  para- 
graph which  follows.  Written  by  whom?  William  C. 
Grimes : — 

"  After  we  were  in  the  saddle,  we  rode  down  to  the  spring  to  have  a 
last  look  at  the  women  of  Nazareth,  who  were,  as  a  class,  much  the 
prettiest  that  we  had  seen  in  the  East.  As  we  approached  the  crowd  a 
tall  girl  of  nineteen  advanced  toward  Miriam  and  offered  _her  a  cup  of 
water.  Her  movement  was  graceful  and  queenly.  We  exclaimed  on 
ii  it  at  the  Madonna-like  beauty  of  her  countenance.  Whitely  was 
suddenly  thirsty,  and  begged  for  water,  and  drank  it  slowly,  with  his 
eyes  over  the  top  of  the  cup,  fixed  on  her  large  black  eyes,  which  gazed 
on  him  quite  as  curiously  as  he  on  her.  Then  Moreright  wanted  water. 
She  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  managed  to  spill  it  so  as  to  ask  for  another 
cup,  and  by  the  time  she  came  to  me  she  saw  through  the  operation  ; 
her  eyes  were  full  of  fun  as  she  looked  at  me.  I  laughed  outright,  and 
she  joined  me  in  as  gay  a  shout  as  ever  country  maiden  in  old  Orange 
county.  I  wished  for  a  picture  of  her.  A  Madonna,  whose  face  was  a 
portrait  of  that  beautiful  Nazareth  girl,  would  be  a  'thing  of  beauty' 
and  '  a  joy  for  ever.' " 

That  is  the  kind  of  gruel  which  has  been  served  out 
from  Palestine  for  ages.  Commend  me  to  Fenimore 
Cooper  to  find  beauty  in  the  Indians,  and  to  Grimes  to 
find  it  in  the  Arabs.  Arab  men  are  often  fine  looking, 
but  Arab  women  are  not.  We  can  all  believe  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  beautiful ;  it  is  not  natural  to  think 
otherwise  ;  but  does  it  follow  that  it  is  our  duty  to  find 
beauty  in  these  present  women  of  Nazareth  ? 

I  love  to  quote  from  Grimes,  because  he  is  so  dramatic. 
And  because  he  is  so  romantic.  And  because  he  seems 
to  care  but  little  whether  he  tells  the  truth  or  not,  so  he 
scares  the  reader  or  excites  his  envy  or  his  admiration. 

He  went  through  this  peaceful  land  with  one  hand  for 
ever  on  his  revolver,  and  the  other  on  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief. Always,  when  he  was  not  on  the  point  of 
crying  over  a  holy  place,  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  an 
Arab.  More  surprising  things  happened  to  him  in 
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Palestine  than  ever  happened  to  any  traveller  here  or 
where  since  Munchausen  died. 

At  Beit  Jin,  where  nobody  had  interfered  with  hit... 
crept  out  of  his  tent  at  dead  of  night  and  shot  at  what  he 
took  to  be  an  Arab  lying  on  a  rock,  some  distance  : 
planning  evil.     The   ball  killed  a  wolf.     Just  before  he 
fired,  he  makes  a  dramatic  picture  of  himself — as  usual,  to 
scare  the  reader — 

""Was  it  imagination,  or  did  I  see  a  moving  object  on  tli 

k?     If  it,  v  i-.-liy  diil  hi^  not  now  dr<' 

;iou  of  an  entering  "ballet  ID 
brain." 

Eeckless  creature ! 

Hiding  towards  Gcnnesaret,  they   saw  two  Bedo; 
and  "  we  looked  to  our  pistols  and. loosened  them  quietly 
in  our  shawls,"  &e.     Always  cool. 

In  Samaria  ]\c.  charged  up  a  hill,  in  the  face  of  a  volley 
of  stones ;  he  fired  into  the  crowd  of  men  who  threw  : 
vs — 

"/;,• 
tion  o  aii'l   Knirli- 

:-.mks.     I  think  i'i 

At  Beitin  he  gave  his  whole  band  of  Arab  mulete< 
piece  of  his  mind,  and  then — 

'•  1  cont  nted  myself  v.-i'!' 

I     M'olliii    tl; 

Perfectly  fearless,  this  man. 

Hi-  rode  down  the  perpendicular  path  in  the  rocks,  from 

the  Castle  of  Banias  to  the   >  illop, 

his  ii  ry  bourn!. 

:liirty  reliable  witn 
1'iitiiam's  famous  feat  at  Ilor 

>:il — loo!.' 
by  an  oversight,  with  his  h:;  1  for 
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"  I  stood  in  the  road,  my  hand  on  my  horse's  neck,  and  with  my  dim 
outlines  of  the  holy  places  which  I  had  long 
lixrd  in  my  mind,  but  the  fast-iluwing  tears  forbade  my  succeed- 
ing.    There  were  our  Mohammedan  servants,  a  Latin  monk,  t\vo  Ar- 
menians, aud  a  Jew  in  our  cortege,  and  all  alike  gazed  with  overflowing 

If  Latin  monks  and  Arabs  cried,  I  know  to  a  moral 
certainty  that  the  horses  cried  also,  and  so  the  picture  is 
complete. 

But  when  necessity  demanded,  he  could  be  firm  as 
adamant.  In  the  Lebanon  Valley  an  Arab  youth — a 
Christian ;  he  is  particular  to  explain  that  Mohammedans 
do  not  steal — robbed  him  of  a  paltry  ten  dollars'  worth  of 
powder  and  shot.  He  convicted  him  before  a  sheik  and 
|  looked  on  while  he  was  punished  by  the  terrible  bastinado. 
Hear  him — / 

"He  (Moiwi)  was  on  his  back  in  a  twinkling,  howling,  shouting, 

screaming:,  but  he  was  carried  out  to  the  piazza  before  the  door,  where 

Id  see  the  operation,  and  laid  face  down.     One  man  sat  on  his 

bock  and  one  on  his  legs,  the  latter  holding  up  his  feet,  while  a  third 

1 1  the  bare  soles  a  rhinoceros-hide  koorbash*  that  whizzed  through 

at  every  stroke.     Poor  Moreright  was  in  agony,  and  Nama  and 

the   Second  (mother  and  sister  of  Mousa)  were  on  their  faces' 

bogging  and  wailing,  now  embracing  my  knees  and  now  Whitely's, 

i  he  brother,  outside,  made  the  air  riag  with  cries  louder  than 

Mousa's.    Even  Yusef  came  and  asked  me  on  his  knees  to  relent,  and 

last  of  all  Betuni — the  rascal  had  lost  a  feed-bag  in  their  house,  and 

had  beeu   loudest  in  his  denunciations   that  morning — besought  the 

Howajji  to  have  mercy  on  the  fellow." 

But  not  he  !     The  punishment  was  "  suspended,"  at  the 
fifteenth  blow,  to  hear  the  confession.     Then  Grimes  and 
his  party  rode  away,  and  left  the  entire  Christian  family 
to  be  fined  and  as  severely  punished  as  the  Moliatitin 
sheik  should  deem  proper. 

"  As  I  mounted,  Yusef  once  more  begged  me  to  interfere  and 
mercy  on  them,  but  1  looked  around  at  the  dark  faces  of  the  crowd,  and 
I  couldn't  find  one  drop  of  pity  in  my  heart  for  them." 

He  closes  his  picture  with  a  rollicking  burst  of  humour 


"A  Koorbash  is  Arabic  for  cowhide,  the  cow  being  a  rhinoceros. 

i  known  to  fani'-. 
is  India-rubber,  usually  about  forty  , 

u  inch  in  diameter  to  a  point,  it  administers  a  bluw  wh'cii  leaves 
to  mark  for  time." — Scow  Life  in  K/>ipt,  by  the  same  author. 
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which  contrasts  finely  with  the  grief  of  the  mother  and  her 
children. 

One  more  paragraph  : 

"Then  once  more  I  1>  1.     It  is  no  shame  to  have  wept  in 

:ie.     1  wept  when  J   saw  Jerusalem,  I  wept  when  I  lay  in  the 
starlight  at  Bethlehem,  I  wept  on  tin;  blessed  shores  of  t  '• 
baud  v  in.  my  finder  did  not  trn 

of  my  pistol  when  1  rode  with  it  in  my  ritrht  hand  ahui£  tl 
the  blue  sea"  (weeping).     "My  eye   was  not  dimmed  l>\ 
nor  my  heart  in  aught  weakened.      Let  him  who   would 
emotion  close  this  volume  here,  for  he  will  find  little  to  his  taste  in  my 
journeying  through  Holy  Land." 

He  never  bored  but  he  struck  water. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  pretty  voluminous  notice  oi 
Mr.  Grimes's  book.     However,  it  is  proper  and  legitimate 
to  speak  of  it,  for  "  Nomadic  Life  in  Palestine'1  is  a  repre- 
sentative book — the  representative  of  a  class  of  PaL 
books — and  a  criticism  upon  it  will  serve  for  a  cri  t '. 
upon  them  all.     And  since  I  am  treating  it  in  the  com- 
prehensive capacity  of  a  representative  book,  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  giving  to  both  book  and  author  fictitious 
names.     Perhaps  it  is  in  better  taste,  anyhow,  to  do  this. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

TVJAZARETH  is  wonderfully  interesting    because  the 
1^1    town  has  an  air  about  it  of  bein 
left  it.  and    one   finds  himsc!  nil   the  ti: 

•Ie.«us  has   stood   in  this  doorway — has  plav 

i idied    these    s'ones    with    his    hands — has 
ram!  Chalky  hills."     Whoever  shall  writi 

Boyhood   of  J<  niously,  will  make  a  book  which 

will    :  vivid    interest   for  youi; 

judge   so  from  found    i: 

than  any  of  OUT  speculations  upon  Capernaum  and  tli 
oi'  G.  '  to.      It  v. 

the  £  .filer,  to  frame  inure  than  a  vague,  far 

of   the    majestic    1'  who   wa : '  i    the 

who 
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touched  the  dead  and  they  rose  up  and  spoke.  I  read 
among  my  notes  now,  with  a  new  interest,  some  sentences 
I'roiu  an  edition  of  1621  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment. [Extract.] 

"  Christ,  kissed  by  a  bride  made  dumb  by  sorcerers,  cures  her.  A 
lepivus  girl  cured  by  the  water  ill  which  the  infant  Christ  was  washed, 
arid  becomes  the  servant  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  leprous  sou  of  a 
Prince  cured  in  like  manner. 

"  A  -young  man  who  had  been  bewitched  and  turned  into  a  mule, 
miraculously  cured  by  the  infant  Saviour  being  put  on  his  back,  and  is 
married  to  the  irirl  who  had  been  cured  of  leprosy.  Whereupon  the 
l'yst:niders  praise  God. 

••Chapter  16.  Christ  miraculously  widens  or  contracts  gates,  milk- 
pails,  sieves  or  boxes,  not  properly  made  by  Joseph,  he  not  being  skilful 
at  his  carpenter's  trade.  The  King  of  Jerusalem  gives  Joseph  an  order 
fur  a  throne.  Joseph  works  on  it  for  two  years  and  makes  it  two  spans 
too  short.  The  King  being  angry  with  him,  Jesus  comforts  him — com- 
mands him  to  pull  one  side  of  the  throne  while  he  pulls  the  other,  and 
brings  it  to  its  proper  dimensions. 

aapter  19.    Jesus,  charged  with  throwing  a  boy  from  the  roof 
of  a  house,  miraculously  causes  the  dead  boy  to  speak  and  acquit 
him :  fetches  water  for  his  mother,  breaks  the  pitcher  and  miraculously 
rs  the  water  in  his  mantle  and  brings  it  home. 
nt  to  a  schoolmaster,  refuses  to  tell  his  letters,  and  the  school- 
master going  to  whip  him,  his  hand  withers." 

Further  on  in  this  quaint  volume  of  rejected  gospels  is 
an  epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  which  was 
used  in  the  churches  and  considered  genuine  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  In  it  this  account  of  the  fabled 
phoenix  occurs : 

"  i.  Let  us  consider  that  wonderful  type  of  the  resurrection,  which 
:i  in  the  Eastern  countries,  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabia. 

-  2.  There  is  a  certain  bird  called  a  phoenix.     Of  this  there  is  never 

but  one  at  a  time,  and  that  lives  five  hundred  years.     And  when  the 

if  its  dissolution  draws  near,  that  it  must  die,  it  makes  itself  a  nest 

of  frankincense,  ami  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  into  which,  when  its  time 

is  fullilled,  it  enters  and  dies. 

•  "  3.  But  its  desh,  putrefying,  breeds  a  certain  worm,  which,  being 
nourished  by  the  juice  of  the  dead  bird,  brings  forth  feathers ;  and  when 
it  is  grown  to  a  perfect  state,  it  takes  up  the  nest  in  which  the  bones 
of  iis  ji :ir:-nt  lie,  and  carries  it  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  to  a  city  called 
Heliopolis : 

"  4.  And  flying  in  open  day  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  lays  it  upon  the 
altar  of  the  sun,  and  so  returns  from  whence  it  came. 

"  5.  The  priests  then  search  into  the  records  of  the  time,  and  find  that 
it  returned  precisely  at  tho  end  of  five  hundred  years." 

Business  is  business,  and  there  is  nothing  like  punc- 
tuality, especially  in  a  phoenix. 

M 
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The  few  chapters  relating  to  the  infancy  of  the  Saviour 
contain  many  things  which  seem  frivolous  and  not  v 
preserving.  A  large  part  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
book  read  like  good  Scripture,  however.  There  is  one 
verso  that  ought  not  to  have  been  rejected,  because  it  so 
evidently  prophetically  refers  to  the  general  run  of  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States : 

"  199.  They  carry  themselves  hisrh,  and  as  prudent  men ;  and  1: 
they  are  fools,  yet  would  st-c-m  to  be 

I  have  set  these  extracts  down  as  I  found  them.  Every- 
where, among  the  cathedrals  of  France  and  Italy,  one  finds 
traditions  of  personages  that  do  not  figure  in  the  Bible,  and 
of  miracles  that  are  not  m°ntioned  in  its  pages.  But  they 
are  all  in  this  Apocryphal  Xew  Testament,  and  though  they 
have  been  ruled  out  of  our  modern  Bible,  it  is  claimed 
that  they  were  accepted  gospel  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries 
ago,  and  ranked  as  high  in  credit  as  any.  One  needs  to 
read  this  Book  before  he  visits  those  venerable  cathedrals, 
with  their  treasures  of  tabooed  and  forgotten  tradition. 

They  imposed  another  pirate   upon  us  at  Nazareth — 
another  invincible  Arab  guard.     We  took  our  last  look  at 
the  city,  clinging  like   a   whitewashed  wasp's  ne.st  to  the 
hill-side  and  at   eight   o'clock  in   the  morning  departed. 
We  dismounted  and  drove  the  horses  down  a  bridle-path, 
which  I  think  was  fully  as  crooked  as  a  corkscrew ;  which 
I  know  to  be  as  steep  as  the  downward  sweep  of  a 
bow,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  worst  piece  of  road  in 
the  geography,  except  one  in  the  Sandwich  Islnn 
I  remember  painfully,  and  possibly  one  or  two  mountain 
trails  in  the  Sierra  Xcvndas.     Often  in  this  narrow 
the  horse  had  to  poise  himself  nicely  on  a  rude  > 
and  then  drop  his  fore-feet  over  l! 

thing  more  than  halt  his  own  height.     T!  t,  his 

nose  near  the  ground,  while  his  tail  pointed  ir 
the  sky  somewhere,  and  gave  him  the  app- 
paring  to   stand  on  his  head.      A 

\  in  this  position.     We  accomplish. 
.  and  trot;.  i'lain  of  i 

Q8  will  1- 
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The  pilgrims  read  "  Nomadic  Life,"  and  keep  themselves 
in  a  constant  state  of  Quixotic  heroism.  They  have  their 
hands  on  their  pistols  all  the  time,  and  every  now  and 
then,  when  you  least  expect  it,  they  snatch  them  out  and 
take  aim  at  Bedouins  who  are  not  visible,  and  draw  their 
knives  and  make  savage  passes  at  other  Bedouins  who  do 
not  exist.  I  am  in  deadly  peril  always,  for  these  spasms 
are  sudden  and  irregular,  and  of  course  I  cannot  tell  when 
to  be  getting  out  of  the  way.  If  I  am  accidentally  mur- 
dered some  time  during  one  of  these  romantic  frenzies  of 
the  pilgrims,  Mr.  Grimes  must  be  rigidly  held  to  answer 
as  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  If  the  pilgrims  would 
take  deliberate  aim  and  shoot  at  a  man,  it  would  be  all 
right  and  proper — because  that  man  would  not  be  in  any 
danger ;  but  these  random  assaults  are  what  I  object  to. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  any  more  places  like  Esdraelon,  where 
the  ground  is  level  and  people-  can  gallop.  It  puts  melo- 
dramatic nonsense  into  the  pilgrims'  heads.  All  at  once, 
when  one  is  jogging  along  stupidly  in  the  sun,  and  think- 
ing about  something  ever  so  far  away,  here  they  come  at 
a  stormy  gallop,  spurring  and  whooping  at  those  ridgy  old 
sore-backed  plugs  till  their  heels  ily  higher  than  their 
heads,  and  as  they  whiz  by,  out  comes  a  little  potato-gun 
of  a  revolver,  there  is  a  startling  little  pop,  and  a  small 
pellet  goes  singing  through  the  air.  Now  that  I  have 

in  this  pilgrimage  I  intend  to  go  through  with  it, 
though  sooth  to  say,  nothing  but  the  most  desperate 

•  :r  has  kept  me  to  my  purpose  up  to  the  present  time. 
I  do  not  mind  Bedouins — I  am  not  afraid  of  them ;  be- 
cause neither  Bedouins  nor  ordinary  Arabs  have  shown 
any  disposition  to  harm  us,  but  I  do  feel  afraid  of  my  own 
comrades. 

Arriving  at  the  furthest  verge  of  the  Plain,  we  rode  a 
little  way  up  a  hill  and  found  ourselves  at  Endor,  famous 
for  its  witch.  Her  descendants  are  there  yet.  They  were 
the  wildest  horde  of  half-naked  savages  we  have  found 
thus  far.  They  swarmed  out  of  mud  bee-hives  ;  out  of 
hovels  of  the  dry-goods'  box  pattern;  out  of  gaping  caves 
i.s;  out  of  crevices  in  the  earth.  In 
five  minutes  the  dead  solitude  and  silence  of  the  place 

M    2 
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were  no  more,  and  a  begging,  screeching,  shouting  mob 
•were  struggling  about  the  horses'  feet  and  blocking  the 
Avar.      "  Bucksheesh  !  bucksheesh  !    bucksheesh  !  howajji, 
bucksheesh  !"     It  was  Magdala  over  again,  only  here  the 
glare  from  the  infidel  eyes  was  fierce  and  full  of  hate. 
The  population  numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  more 
than  half  the   citizens  live   in   caves  in  the  rock.     Dirt, 
degradation  and   savagery  are  Endor's  specialty.     AY 
no  more  about  Magdala  and  Deburieh  now.     Endor  heads 
the  list.     It  is  worse  than   any  Indian  campoodi\ 
hill  is  barren,  rocky,  and  forbidding.    No  sprig  of  gr;, 
visible,   and   only   one   tree.      This    is    a    fig-tree,  which 
maintains  a   precarious  footing  among  the  rocks  at   the 
mouth  of  the  dismal  cavern  once  occupied  by  the  veritable 
"\Vitch  of  Endor.     In  this  cavern,  tradition  I  the 

king  sat  at  midnight,  and  stared  and  trembled,  while  the 
earth  shook,  the  thunders  crashed  among  the  hills,  and  out 
of  the  midst  of  fire  and  smoke  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
prophet  rose  up  and  confronted  him.  Saul  had  cr< 
this  place  in  the  darkness,  while  his  army  slept,  to  learn 
what  fate  awaited  him  in  the  morrow's  battle.  He  went 
away  a  sad  man,  to  meet  disgrace  and  death. 

A  spring  trickles  out  of  the  rock  in  the  gloomy  recesses 
of  the  cavern,  and  we  were  thirsty.     The  citizens  of  Endor 
objected  to  our  going  in  there.     They  do  not  mind  dirt ; 
they  do  not  mind  rags;   they  do  not  mind  vermin  : 
do  not  mind  barbarous  ignorance  and  savagery ;  they  d 
mind  a  reasonable  degree  of  starvation,  but  they  do  like 
to  be  pure  and  holy  before  their  god,  whoever  he  ma 
and  therefore  they  shudder  and  grow  almost  pale  at  the 
idea  of  Christian  lips  polluting  a  spring  whose  waters  must 
descend  into  their  sanctified  gullets.     We  had  no  wanton 
desire  to  wound  even  their  feelings  or  trample  upon  their 
prejudices,  but  we  were  out  of  water   thus  early  in  the 
day,  and   were   burning   up   with    thirst.     It   was  at   this 
time,  and   under    these   circumstances,  that   I   frame 
aphorism  which   lias  already   become  celebrated.      I  B 
y  knows  no  law.''      AVc  went  in  and  drank. 

We  got  away  from  the  noisy  wretches  finally,  dropping 
them  in  squads  and  couples  as  we  filed  over  the  hi 
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the  aged  first,  the  infants. next,  the  young  girls  further  on  ; 
the  strong  men  ran  beside  us  a  mile,  and  only  left  when 
they  had  secured  the  last  possible  piastre  in  the  way  of 
bueksheesh. 

In  an  hour  we  reached  Nain,  where  Christ  raised  the 
widow's  son  to  life.  Nain  is  Magdala  on  a  small  scale. 
It  has  no  population  of  any  consequence.  Within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  it  is  the  original  graveyard,  for  aught  I 
know ;  the  tombstone  lies  Hat  on  the  ground,  which  is 
Jewish  fashion  in  Syria.  I  believe  the  Moslems  do  not 
allow  them  to  have  upright  tombstones.  A  Moslem  grave 
is  usually  roughly  plastered  over  and  whitewashed,  and 
has  at  one  end  an  upright  projection,  which  is  shaped  into 
exceedingly  rude  attempts  at  ornamentation.  In  the  cities 
there  is  often  no  appearance  of  a  grave  at  all ;  a  tall, 
slender  marble  tombstone,  elaborately  lettered,  gilded, 
and  painted,  marks  the  burial-place,  and  this  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  turban,  so  carved  and  shaped  as  to  signify 
the  dead  man's  rank  in  life. 

They  showed  a  fragment  of  ancient  wall,  which  they 
said  was  one  side  of  the  gate  out  of  which  the  widow's 
dead  son  was  being  brought  so  many  centuries  ago,  when 
Jesus  tnet  the  procession  : — 

"Now  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold  there  was  a 
(Ifiul  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow : 
and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her. 

••  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  aud  said, 
not. 

"  Aud  he  came  and  touched  the  bier :  and  they  that  bare  him  stood 
still.  And  he  said,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise. 

'•  And  he  that  was  dead,  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak.  Aud  he  dclhvivd 
him  to  his  mother. 

"  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all.  And  they  glorified  God,  saying, 
that  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us  ;  and  that  God  hath  visited 
his  people." 

A  little  mosque  stands  upon  the  spot  which  tradition 
toys  was  occupied  by  the  widow's  dwelling.  Two  or  three 
aged  Arabs  sat  about  its  door.  We  entered,  and  the  pil- 
grims broke  specimens  from  the  foundation  walls,  though 
they  had  to  touch,  and  even  step,  upon  the  "  praying 
carpets"  to  do  it.  It  was  almost  the  same  as  breaking 
pieces  from  the  hearts  of  those  old  Arabs.  To  step 
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rudely  upon  the  sacred  praying  mats,  with  booted  f. 
,1  thing  not  done  by  any  Ar  to  inflict  pain  . 

men  who  had  not  offended  us  in   any  way.     Sup]> 
party  of  armed  foreigners  Avero  to  enter  a  village  church 
in  America  and  break  ornaments  from  the  altar  rai 
for  curiosities,  and  climb  up  and  walk  upon  the  Bible  and 
the  pulpit  cushions?     However,   the  cases  are  different. 
One  is  the  profanation  of  a  temple  of  our  faith — the  < 
only  the  profanation  of  a  pagan  one. 

We  descended  to  the  plain  again,  and  halted  a  moment 
at  a  well — of  Abraham's  time  no  doubt.  It  was  in  a  d< 
place.  It  was  walled  three  feet  above  ground  withsqn. 
and   heavy  blocks  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  Bible 
pictures.     Around  it  some  camels  stood  and  others  knelt. 
There  Avas  a  group  of  sober  little  donkeys,  with  n: 
dusky  children  clambering   about  them,  or  sittl 
their   rumps,  or  pulling   their  tails.      Tawny,  black-. 

footed    maids,    arrayed    in    rags    and    adorned    with 
brazen    armlets    and    pinchbeck    ear-rings,    were   p< 
water-jars  upon  their  heads,  or  drawing  water  from  the 
well.     A  flock  of  sheep  stood  by,  Availing  for  the   si 
herds  to  fill  the  hollowed   stones   Avitli  water,  so  that  they 
might  drink — stones  Avhich,    like  those    that    v 
well,  Avere  Avorn  smooth  and  deeply  cr< 
chins  of  a  hundred  generations  of  thirst. v  animals.    Pictu- 
res<j;  -*;\t  upon  the  ground  in  groups,  and  solemnly 

smoked  their  long-stummed  chibouks.     Oilier  Arabs 
filling  black  hog-skins  with  water — skins  Avhich,  Avell  filled, 
and  distend,  d  with  water  till  the  short  legs  projected  pain- 
fully out  of  the  proper  line,  looked  like 
bloated  by  drown  in '_•.      ll'p  :.nd  (  h'iuiital  pi 

which  I  had    worshipped  a  thousand    times    in    soft,    rich, 

'       But   in    the    engraving 
.it ion  ;   no  dirt;   no  :    no  ugh 

no    i'e.-ist; 

the  countenances  ;    no  Pi  "ii    the    d 

unknown  toiiL ; 

placed  under  the  party  and  t-  would  h< 

and  give  to  the  scene  a  genuine  interest  and  a  charm 
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which  it  would  always  be  pleasant  to  recall,  even  though 
a  man  lived  a  thousand  years. 

Oriental  scenes  look  best  in  steel  engravings.  I  cannot 
be  imposed  upon  any  more  by  that  picture^ of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  visiting  Solomon.  I  shall  say  to  myself,  You 
look  fine,  madam,  but  your  feet  are  not  clean,  and  you 
smell  like  a  camel. 

Presently  a  wild  Arab  in  charge  of  a  camel-train  recog- 
nised an  old  friend  in  Ferguson,  and  they  ran  and  fell 
upon  each  other's  necks  and  kissed  each  other's  grimy, 
bearded  faces  upon  both  cheeks.  It  explained  instantly  a 
something  which  had  always  seemed  to  me  only  a  far- 
fetched Oriental  figure  of  speech.  I  refer  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Christ's  rebuking  a  Pharisee,  or  some  such 
character,  and  reminding  him  that  from  him  he  had 
received  no  "  kiss  of  welcome."  It  did  not  seem  reason- 
able to  me  that  men  should  kiss  each  other,  but  I  am 
aware  now  that  they  did.  There  was  reason  in  it  too. 
The  custom  was  natural  and  proper  ;  because  people  must 
kiss,  and  a  man  would  not  be  likely  to  kiss  one  of  the 
women  of  this  country  of  his  own  iree  will  and  accord. 
One  must  travel  to  learn.  Every  day,  now,  old  Scriptural 
phrases  that  never  possessed  any  significance  for  me 
before,  take  to  themselves  a  meaning. 

We  journeyed  around  the  base  of  the  mountain — 
"  Little  Hermon," — past  the  old  Crusaders'  castle  of  El 
Fuleh,  and  arrived  at  Shunem.  This  was  another  Mag- 
dala,  to  a  fraction,  frescoes  and  all.  Here  tradition  says, 
the  prophet  Samuel  was  born,  and  here  the  Shunamite 
woman  built  a  little  house  upon  the  city  wall  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  prophet  Elisha.  Klisha  asked  her 
what  she  expected  in  return.  It  was  a  perfectly  natural 
question,  for  these  people  are  and  were  in  the  habit  of 
proffering  favours  and  services  and  then  expecting  and 
begging  for  pay.  Elisha  knew  them  well.  He  could  not 
comprehend  that  anybody  should  build  for  him  that 
humble  little  chamber  for  the  mure  sake  of  old  friendship, 
and  with  no  selfish  motive  whatever.  It  used  to  seem  :i 
very  impolite,  not  to  say  a  rude  question,  for  Elisha  to 
ask  the  woman,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  to  me  now.  The 
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woman  said  she  expected  nothing.    Then  for  her  got 

and  her  unselfishness,  he  rejoiced  her  heart  with  th; 

that  she  should  bear  a  son.    It  was  a  high  rewar 

would  not  have  thanked  him  for  a  daughter — dau_ 

have  always  been   unpopular   here.     The   son  " 

grew,  waxed  strong,  died.     Elisha  restored  him  to  lite  in 

Shunem. 

We  found  here  a  grove  of  lemon   trees — cool,  shady, 
hung  with  fruit.   One  is  apt  to  over-estimate  beauty 
it  is  rare,  but  to  me  this  grove  seemed  very  beautiful.     It 
beautiful.     I  do  not  over-estimate  it.     I  mus    always 
remember  Shimem  gratefully,  as  a  place  whir! 
us  this  leafy  shelter  alter  our  long,  hot  ride.   We  lu;. 
rested,    chatted,    smoked    our    pipes  an    hour,    ana 
mounted  and  moved  on. 

As  we  trotted  across  the  Plain  of  Jezreel,  we  met  L 
dozen  Digger  Indians  (Bedouins)  with  very  long  sp; 
their  hands,  cavorting  around  on  old  cowbait  borse>. 
spearing  imaginary   enemies;    whooping,   and    Hut; 
their  rags  in  the  wind,  and  carrying  on  in  every  re 
like  a  pack  of  hopeless  lunatics.     At  last,  her* 
'•  wild  free  sons  of  the  desert,  speeding  over  the  plain  like 
the  wind,  on  their  beautiful  Arabian  marcs"  ^ 
so  much  about  and  longed  so  much  to  see  !     i  I 
the   "  pictures! jue    costumes!"       This    was    tin 
spectacle  !''    Tatterdemalion  vagrants — cheap  b: 
— "Arabian  marcs"  spined  and  necked  like  tl; 
saurus  in  the  museum,  and   humped   and  • 
(Irfiiii'dary  !      To  glance  at  the  genuine  son   of  the  d 

>  take  the  romance  out  of  hi;.  M  his 

'•d  is  to  long  in  charity  to  strip  hi  off  and  let 

him  fall  to  pieces. 

.  ;       iitly  we  came  to  a  ruinous  old  town  on  a  hill,  the 
same  being  the  ancii'ir 

Aim!.,  King  of  Samaria  (this  ws  vast  kin^ 

for  '  rly  half  as  lar_' 

Island,)  dwelt  in  the  ci:  el,  which  was  ! 

r  him  lived  a  man  by  the  na: 

vineyard.   T!i  .ini  for  it,  and  when  lie  \ 

not  give  it  oti  ay  it.     liut  Xabut!. 
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it.  In  those  days  it  was  considered  a  sort  of  crime  to  part 
with  one's  inheritance  at  any  price — and  even  if  a  man 
did  part  with  it,  it  reverted  to  himself  or  his  heirs  again 
at  the  next  jubilee  year.  So  this  spoiled  child  of  a  king 
went  and  lay  down  on  the  bed  with  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  grieved  sorely.  The  queen,  a  notorious  character  in 
those  days,  and  whose  name  is  a  byword  and  a  reproach 
even  in  these,  came  in  a.nd  asked  him  wherefore  he 
sorrowed,  and  he  told  her.  Jezebel  said  she  could  secure 
the  vineyard ;  and  she  went  forth  and  forged  letters  to 
the  nobles  and  wise  men,  in  the  king's  name,  and  ordered 
them  to  proclaim  a  fast  and  set  Naboth  on  high  before  the 
people,  and  suborn  two  witnesses  to  swear  that  he  had 
blasphemed.  They  did  it,  and  the  people  stoned  the 
accused  by  the  city  Avail,  and  he  died.  Then  Jezebel 
came  and  told  the  king,  and  said,  Behold,  Naboth  is  no 
more — rise  up  and  seize  the  vineyard.  So  Ahab  seized 
the  vineyard  and  went  into  it  to  possess  it.  But  the 
Prophet  Elijah  came  to  him  there  and  read  his  fate  to 
him,  and  the  fate  of  Jezebel;  and  said  that  in  the  place 
where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  dogs  should 
also  lick  his  blood — and  he  said,  likewise,  the  dogs  should 
eat  Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel.  In  the  course  of 
time,  the  king  was  killed  in  battle,  and  when  his  chariot 
wheels  were  washed  in  the  pool  of  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked 
the  blood.  In  after  years,  Jehu,  who  was  King  of  Israel, 
marched  down  against  Jezreel,  by  order  of  one  of  the 
Prophets,  and  administered  one  of  those  convincing 
rebukes  so  common  among  the  people  of  those  days :  he 
killed  many  kings  and  their  subjects,  and  as  he  came 
along  he  saw  Jezebel,  painted  and  finely  dressed,  looking 
out  of  a  window,  and  ordered  that  she  be  thrown  down  to 
him.  A  servant  did  it,  and  Jehu's  horse  trampled  her 
under  foot.  Then  Jehu  went  in  and  sat  down  to  dinner ; 
and  presently  he  said,  Go  and  bury  this  cursed  woman, 
for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.  The  spirit  of  charity  came. 
upon  him  too  late,  however,  for  the  prophecy  had  already 
been  fulfilled — the  dogs  had  eaten  her,  and  they  "  found 
no  more  of  her  than  the  skull,  and  the  feet,  and  the  palms 
of  her  hands." 
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Aliab,  the  late  king,  had  left  a  helpless  family  behind  him. 
and   Juiu  killed  seventy  of  the  orphan   sons.     Th> 
killed  all  the  relatives,   and  teachers,   and   ser. 
friends  of  the  family,  and  rested  from  his  labours  until  he 
came  near  to  Samaria,  where  he  met  forty-two  pc. 
and   asked  them   who  they   were ;   they  said  they 
brothers  of  the  King  of  Judah.     He  killed  them.      Y. 
he  got  to  Samaria,  he  said  he  would  show  his  zeal  for 
Lord;   so  he  gathered  all  the  priests  and  people  tog 
that  worshipped  Baal,  pretending  that  he  was  goii:_ 
adopt  that  worship  and   offer   up  a  great  sacri 
when  they  were  all  shut  up  where  they  could  not  d. 
themselves,  he  caused  every  person  of  them  to  be  killed. 
Then  Jehu,  the  good  missionary,  rested  from  his  lai 
once  more. 

We  went  back  to  the  valley,  and  rode  to  the  Fountain 
of  Ain  Jeliid.    They  call  it  the  Fountain  of  Jezreel  us;; 
It  is  a  pond  about  one  hundred  feet  square  and  four 
.  with  a  stream  of  water  trickling  into  it  from  ui 
an  o\  •['  rocks.     It  is   in  the  n 

great  solitude.      Here  Gideon  pitched  his  camp  in  tli 
times;   behind  Shunem  lay  the  "  Midianites,   tl 
kites,  and  tin-  Children  of  the  East,"  who  were  " 
hoppers  for  multitude  ;   both  they  and   their   cai 
without  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  seaside  for  multit 
Which  means  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirtv 
thousand  men,  and  that  they  had  transportation  servu- 
cordingly. 

.   with  only  three  hundred   men,  surpr 
in  the  night,  and  stood  by  and  looked  on  while 

•  until  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  lay 
on  the  iield. 

\\c  camped  at  Jenin  before  night,  and  got  up  and 
'lie  o'clock  in  the  morni 

i  tradition  locates  the  pit  into  whicl 

•   him.  and  about  i: 

of  mountain   i  ;nd  olive  I 

with   the  .Mediterranean    in   siirlit    sum- 
and  going  by  many  ancient  Biblical  cities  wh< 
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tants   gloAVt-ved    savagely  upon   our   Christian   pr. 
and  Avere  .seemingly  inclined  to  practice  oil  it  with  st< 
we  came  to  the  singularly  terraced  and  unlovely  hills  that 
yed  that  we  were  out  of  Galilee  and  into  Samaria  at 
last. 

We  climbed  a  high  hill  to  visit  the  city  of  Samaria, 
where  the  woman  may  have  hailed  from  who  -conversed 
with  Christ  at  Jacob's  Well,  and  from  whence,  no  doubt, 
came  also  the  celebrated  Good  Samaritan.  Herod  the 
(Ireat  is  said  to  have  made  a  magnificent  city  of  this  place, 
and  a  great  number  of  coarse  limestone  columns  twenty 
feet  high  and  two  feet  through,  that  are  almost  guiltless 
of  architectural  grace  of  shape  and  ornament,  are  pointed 
out  by  many  authors  as  evidence  of  the  fact.  They 
would  not  have  been  considered  handsome  in  ancient 
!  Greece,  however. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  camp  are  particularly  vicious, 
and  stoned  two  parties  of  our  pilgrims  a  day  or  two  ago 
who  brought  about  the  difficulty  by  showing  their  revol- 
vers when  they  did  not  intend  to  use  them — a  thing 

•  which  is  deemed  bad  judgment  in  the  Far  West,  and  ought 

•  certainly  to  be    so    considered   anywhere.     In   the   new 
•J territories,  when  a  man  puts  his  hand  on  a  weapon,  he 

'  knows  that  he  must  use  it ;   he  must  use  it  instantly  or 
ct  to  be  shot  down  where  he  stands.     Those  pilgrims 
Jihad  been  reading  Grimes. 

There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  in  Samaria  but  buy 

handfuls  of  old  Roman  coins  at  a  franc  a  dozen,  and  look 

at  a  dilapidated  church  of  the  Crusaders  and  a  vault  in  it 

which  once  contained  the  body  of  John  the  Baptist.     This 

jt  relic  was  long  ago  carried  away  to  Genoa. 

Samaria  stood  a   disastrous  siege  once,  in  the  days  of 
aa,  at  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Syria.     Provisions 
reached  such  a  figure  that   "  an  ass's  head   Avas  sold  for 
y  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab   of 
idove's  dung  for  live  pieces  of  silver." 

An  incident  recorded  of  that  heavy  time  will  give  one 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  distress  that  prevailed  within  these 
crumbling  Avails.  As  the  king  Avas  Avalking  upon  the 
battlements  one  day,  "  a  woman  cried  out,  saying,  Help, 
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my  lord,    O  king  !       And    the  king    said,    What    aileth 
thee  ?    and   she   answered,    This    woman    said  unto 
Give  thy  son,  that  AVC   may  eat  him  to-day,  and  we  will 
eat   my  son   to-morrow.      So  we  boiled  my  son,  air 
cat  him  ;  and  I  said  unto  her  on   the  next  day,  Give  ihy 
son  that  we  may  eat  him  ;   and  she  hath  hid  her  - 

The  prophet  Elisha  declared  that  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  the  prices  of  food  should  go  down  to  no: 
almost,  and  it  was  so.  The  Syrian  army  broke  cam] 
fled,  for  some  cause  or  other;  the  famine  was  reli 
from  without,  and  many  a  shoddy  speculator  in  <; 
dung  and  ass's  meat  was  ruined. 

We  were  glad  to  leave  this  hot  and  dusty  old  village 
and  hurry  on.  At  two  o'clock  we  stopped  to  lunch 
rest  at  ancient  Shechem,  between  the  historic  Mounts  of 
Gerizim  and  Ebal  where  in  the  old  times  the  books  of  the 
law,  the  curses  and  the  blessings,  were  read  from  the 
heights  to  the  Jewish  multitudes  below. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  narrow  canon  in  which  Nablous  or  Sheclu-m  is 
situated   is  under  high   cultivation,  and   ; 
exceedingly  black  and  fertile.      It  is  well  watered,  and  its 
affluent  vegetation  gains  effect  by  contrast  with  the  b:. 
hills  that  tower  on  either  side.     One  of  these  hills  i- 
ancicnt  Mount  of  Blessings  and  the  other  the  Mount  of 
Curses  :   and  wise  men  who  seek  for  fulfilments  of  pro- 
phecy think  they  find  here  a  wonder  of  this  kind — l. 
that  the  Mount  of  Blessings  is  strange! 

trangely  unproductive.  We  could  not  see  that  I 
was  really  much  difference  between  them  in  this  TL? 
howe 

iem  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the  i 
patriarch  Jacob,  and  as 
themselves  loose  from  their  bn  thren  of  Israel  anil  j 

1  doctrines  not  in  conformity  with  those  of  t 
Jewish  creed.     For  thousands  of  years  this  clan  have 
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n  Shechem  under  strict  tabu,  and  having  little  commerce 
or  fellowship  with  their  fellow  men  of  any  religion  or 
nationality.  For  generations  they  have  not  numbered 
more  than  one  or  two  hundred,  but  they  still  adhere  to 
iheir  ancient  faith  and  maintain  their  ancient  rites  and 
ceremonies.  Talk  of  family  and  old  descent !  Princes 
and  nobles  pride  themselves  upon  lineages  they  can  trace 
sack  some  hundreds  of  years.  What  is  this  trifle  to  this 
land  ful  of  old  first  families  of  Shechem,  who  can  name 
their  fathers  straight  back  without  a  flaw  for  thousands — • 
straight  back  to  a  period  so  remote  that  men  reared  in  a 
country  where  the  days  of  two  hundred  years  ago  are 
called  "  ancient"  times  grow  dazed  and  bewildered  when 
;hey  try  to  comprehend  it !  Here  is  respectability  for 
you — here  is  "  family" — here  is  high  descent  worth  talking 
about.  This  sad,  proud  remnant  of  a  once  mighty  com- 
munity still  hold  themselves  aloof  from  all  the  world; 
ihey  still  live  as  their  fathers  lived,  labour  as  their  fathers 
laboured,  think  as  they  did,  feel  as  they  did,  worship  in 
the  same  place,  in  sight  of  the  same  landmarks,  and  in  the 
same  quaint  patriarchal  way  their  ancestors  did  more  than 
thirty  centuries  ago.  I  found  myself  gazing  at  any 
straggling  scion  of  this  strange  race  with  a  riveted  fasci- 
nation, just  as  one  would  stare  at  a  living  mastodon,  or  a 
megatherium  that  had  moved  in  the  grey  dawn  of  creation 
and  seen  the  wonders  of  that  mysterious  world  that  Avas 
sefore  the  flood. 

Carefully  preserved  among  the  sacred  archives  of  this 
curious  community  is  a  MSS.  copy  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
aw,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  document  on  earth.  It 
is  written  on  vellum,  and  is  some  four  or  five  thousand 
years  old.  Nothing  but  bucksheesh  can  purchase  a  sight, 
tts  fame  is  somewhat  dimmed  in  these  latter  days,  because 
">f  the  doubts  so  many  authors  of  Palestine  travels  have 
?elt  themselves  privileged  to  cast  upon  it.  Speaking  of 
his  MSS.  reminds  me  that  I  procured  from  the  high- 
priest  of  this  ancient  Samaritan  community,  at  great  ex- 
e,  a  secret  document  of  still  higher  antiquity  and  far 
nore  extraordinary  interest,  which  I  propose  to  publish  as 
won  as  I  have  finished  translating  it. 
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Joshua  gave  his  dying  injunction  to  the  children  of 
Israel  at  Shechem,  and  buried  a  valuable  treasure  secretly 
under  an  oak  tree  there  about  the  same  time.  The  super- 
stitious Samaritans  have  always  been  afraid  to  hunt  for 
it.  They  believe  it  is  guarded  by  fierce  spirits  invisible 
to  men. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shechem  we  halted  at 
the  base  of  [Mount  Ebal,  before  a  little  square  area,  en- 
closed by  a  high  stone  wall,  neatly  whitewashed.  A< 
one  end  of  this  enclosure  is  a  tomb  built  after  the  manner 
of  the  Moslems.  It  is  the  tomb  of  Joseph.  jN~o  truth  is 
better  authenticated  than  this. 

"When  Joseph  was  dying  he  prophesied  that  exodus  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  which  occurred  four  hundred 
years  afterwards.  At  the  same  time  he  exacted  of  his 
'e  an  oath  that  when  they  journeyed  to  the  land  of 
Canaan,  they  would  bear  his  bones  with  them  and  bury 
them  in  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  The  oath 
was  kept. 

"  And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  children  of  Israel  brought  Tip 

r,  buried  they  iu  Shechem,  in  aparcel  of  ground  whirl 
bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem,  fo>-  a  hundred 

Few  tombs  on  earth  command  the  veneration  of  so  many 
races  and  men  of  divers  creeds  as  this  of  Joseph. 
"  Samaritan  and  Jew,  Moslem  and  Christian  alike,  r< 
it,  and  honour  it  with  their  visits.  The  tomb  of  Joseph, 
the  dutiful  son,  the  affectionate  forgiving  brother,  the  vir- 
tuous man,  the  wise  prince  and  ruler.  Egypt  felt  his 
influence — the  world  knows  his  history." 

In  this  same  "  parcel  of  ground"  which  Jacob  bought  of 
the  sons  of  Hamor  for  a  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  is  J; 
celebrated  well.     It  is  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  is  nine 
feet  square  and  ninety  feet  deep.     The  name  of  this  un- 
pretending hole  in  the  ground,  which  one  miglr 
and  take  no  notice  of,  is  as  familiar  as  household  wo: 
even   the   children   and   the  of  many   a   far-off 

country.     It  is  more  famous  than  the  Parthenon ;   it  is 
older  than  the  Pyr:;: 

It  was  by  ihis   well    i'  and   talked   w; 
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woman  of  that  strange,  antiquated  Samaritan  community 
I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  told  her  of  the  mysterious 
water  of  life.  As  descendants  of  old  English  nobles  still 
cherish  in  the  traditions  of  their  houses  how  that  this  king 
or  that  king  tarried  a  day  with  some  favoured  ancestor 
three  hundred  years  ago,  no  doubt  the  descendants  of  the 
woman  of  Samaria,  living  there  in  Shechem,  still  refer  with 
pardonable  vanity  to  this  conversation  of  their  ancestor, 
held  some  little  time  gone  by,  with  the  Messiah  of  the 
Christians.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  undervalue  a  dis- 
tinction such  as  this.  Samaritan  nature  is  human  nature, 
and  human  nature  remembers  contact  with  the  illustrious 
always. 

For  an  offence  done  to  the  family  honour,  the  sons  of 
Jacob  exterminated  all  Shechem  once. 

We  left  Jacob's  well  and  travelled  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  but  rather  slowly,  for  we  had  been  in  the  saddle 
nineteen  hours,  and  the  horses  were  cruelly  tired.  We 
got  so  far  ahead  of  the  tents  that  we  had  to  camp  in  an 
Arab  village,  and  sleep  on  the  ground.  We  could  have 
slept  in  the  largest  of  the  houses,  but  there  were  some 
little  drawbacks  :  it  was  populous  with  vermin,  it  had  a 
dirt  floor,  it  was  in  no  respect  cleanly,  and  there  was  a 
family  of  goats  in  the  only  bedroom,  and  two  donkeys  in 
the  parlour.  Outside  there  were  no  inconveniences, 
except  that  the  dusky,  ragged,  earnest-eyed  villagers  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  grouped  themselves  on  their 
haunches  all  around  us,  and  discussed  us  and  criticised  us 
with  noisy  tongues  till  midnight.  We  did  riot  mind  the 
noise,  being  tired ;  but  doubtless,  the  reader  is  aware  that 
it  is  almost  an  impossible  thing  to  go  to  sleep  when  you 
know  that  people  are  looking  at  you.  We  went  to  bed  at 
ten,  and  got  up  again  at  two,  and  started  once  more. 
Thus  are  people  persecuted  by  dragomen,  whose  sole 
ambition  in  life  is  to  get  ahead  of  each  other. 

About  daylight  we  passed  Shiloh,  where  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  rested  three  hundred  years,  and  at  whose  gates 
good  old  Eli  fell  clown  and  "  brake  his  neck"  when  the 
messenger,  riding  hard  from  the  battle,  told  him  of  the 
defeat  of  his  people,  the  death  of  his  sons,  and,  more  tli;;n 
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all,  the  capture  of  Israel's  pride,  her  hope,  her  refuge,  tin; 
ancient  Ark  her  forefathers  brought  Avith  them  out  of 
Egypt.  It  is  little  wonder  that  under  circumstances  like 
these  he  fell  down  and  brake  his  neck.  But  Shiloh  had 
no  charms  for  us.  We  were  so  cold  that  there  was  no 
comfort  but  in  motion,  and  so  drowsy  we  could  hardly  sit 
upon  the  horses. 

After  awhile  we  came  to   a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Beth-el.     It  was  here  that 
Jacob   lay   down   and   had  that  superb  vision 
flitting  up  and  down  a  ladder  that  reached  from  the  <•! 
to    earth,    and    caught   glimpses    of  their    blessed    1. 
through  the  open  gates  of  Heaven. 

The  pilgrims  took  what  was  left  of  the  hallowed  ruin, 
and  we  pressed  on  toward  the  goal  of  our  crusade,  renowned 
Jerusalem. 

The  further  we  went  the  hotter  the  sun  got,  and  the 
more  rocky  and  bare,  repulsive  and  dreary,  the  lain! 
became.     There  coiild  not  have  been  more  fragmei  • 
stone  strewn  broadcast  over  this  part  of  the  world,  it' ' 
ten  square  feet  of  the  land  had  been  occupied  by  a  . 
rate  and  distinct  stonecutter's  establishment  for  an 
There  was  hardly  a  tree  or  a  shrub  anywhere.     Even  the 
olive  and  the  cactus,  those  fast  friends  of  a  worthless  soil, 
had  almost  deserted  the  country.     No  landscape  e 
that  is  more  tiresome  to  the  eye  than  that  which  bounds 
the  approaches  to  Jerusalem.    The  only  diilerence  bet 
the  roads  and  the   surrounding   country,  perhaps,  is  that 
there  are  rather  more  rocks  in  the  roads  than  in  the 
rounding  country. 

We  passed  Ramah  and  Beroth,  and  on  the  right  saw  the 
tomb  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  perched  high  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence.  Still  no  Jerusalem  eauie  in 
We  hurried  on  impatiently.  We  halted  a  moment,  at  the 
ancient  fountain  of  Jieira,  but  its  stones,  worn  deeply  by 
the  chins  of  thirsty  animals  that  are  dead  and  gone 
>,  had  ii  :  for  us  —  v. 

:rreil    up    hill   after  hill. 

•;> — but,  disappointment  always  followed: — 
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stupid  hills  beyond — more  unsightly  landscape — no  Holy 
City. 

At  last,  away  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  ancient  bits  of 
•wall  and  crumbling  arches  began  to  line  the  way — we 
toiled  up  one  more  hill,  and  every  pilgrim  and  every 
sinner  swung  his  hat  on  high  !  Jerusalem ! 

Perched  on  its  eternal  hills,  white  and  domed  and  solid, 
massed  together  and  hooped  with  high  grey  walls,  the  vene- 
rable city  gleamed  in  the  sun.  So  small !  Why,  it  was  no 
larger  than  an  American  village  of  four  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  no  larger  than  an  ordinary  Syrian  city  of  thirty  thousand. 
Jerusalem  numbers  only  fourteen  thousand  people. 

We  dismounted  and  looked,  without  speaking  a  dozen 
sentences,  across  the  wide  intervening  valley  for  an  hour 
or  more ;  and  noted  those  prominent  features  of  the  city 
that  pictures  make  familiar  to  all  men  from  their  school- 
days till  their  death.  We  could  recognise  the  Tower  of 
Hippicus,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  Damascus  Gate,  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat,  the  Tower  of 
David,  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane — and  dating  from 
these  landmarks  could  tell  very  nearly  the  localities  of 
many  others  we  were  not  able  to  distinguish. 

I  record  it  here  as  a  notable  but  not  discreditable  fact 
that  not  even  our  pilgrims  wept.  I  think  there  was  no 
individual  in  the  party  whose  brain  was  not  teeming  with 
thoughts  and  images  and  memories  evoked  by  the  grand 
history  of  the  venerable  city  that  lay  before  us,  but  still 
among  them  all  Avas  no  "  voice  of  them  that  wept." 

There  was  no  call  for  tears.  Tears  would  have  been 
out  of  place.  The  thoughts  Jerusalem  suggests  are  full 
of  poetry,  sublimity,  and,  more  than  all,  dignity.  Such 
thoughts  do  not  find  their  appropriate  expression  in  the 
emotions  of  the  nursery. 

Just  after  noon  we  entered  these  narrow,  crooked  streets 
by  the  ancient  and  the  famed  Damascus  Gate,  and  now  lor 
several  hours  I  have  been  trying  to  comprehend  that  I  am 
actually  in  the  illustrious  old  city  where  Solomon  dwelt, 
where  Abraham  held  converse  with  the  Deity,  and  where 
walls  still  stand  that  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion. 
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A  FAST  walker  could  go  outside  the  walls  of  Jerus-alcm 
and  walk  entirely  around  the  city  in  an  hour.      I  do 
not  know  how  else  to  make  one  understand  how  small  it 
is.     The  appearance   of  the   city   is   peculiar.       It 
knobby  with   countless  little   domes   as  a  prison   d 
with  bolt-heads.     Every  house  has  from   one 
dozen  of  these  white  plastered  domes  of  stone,  broad  and 
low,  sitting  in  the  centre  of,  or  in  a  cluster  upon,  th 
roof.    Wherefore,  when  one  looks  down  from  an  emii 
upon   the   compact  mass  of  houses  (so  closely  cro- 
together,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  appearance  of 
all,  and  so  the  city  looks  solid),  he  sees  the  knob" 
in   the  world,    except  Constantinople.      It  looks  as   if  it 
.t  be  roofed,  from  centre  to   circumference,  with  in- 
d  saucers.    The  monotony  of  the  view  is  interr 
only  by  the  great  Mosqiie  of  Omar,  the  Tower  of  Hip- 
picus,  and  one  or  two  other   buildings  that  rise  into 
manding  prominence. 

The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  bitlit  str< 
of  masonry,  whitewashed  or  plasteivd  i-m.-ide,  and 
a  cage  of  wooden  lattice-work  projecting  in  front  of  < 
window.  To  reproduce  a  Jerusai  .  it  would  only 

be  necessary  to  up-end  a  chicken-coop  and  hang  it  before 
each  window  in  an  alley  of  American  hou 

The  streets  are  roughly  and  badly  paved  with  stone. 

J>ly  crooked — enough  so   to  mai. 
r  to  close  together   constantly  and  come  to   an  end 
about  a  hundred   yards  ahead    of  a    piL-rim  as  long  . 
chooses    to   walk   in   it.      Projecting    from 

:-y  of  many  of  the  houses  is  a  very  narr 
roof  or  shed,  without  supports   from  11  have 

:•  '.ss  the  street  iron: 
•  other  when   they  were  out  call! 

ihle    the 

ordinary  I   mention   these    thi; 

>\v   narrowr    th 
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jump  across  them  without  the  least  inconvenience,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  such  streets  are  too  narrow 
for  carriages.  These  vehicles  cannot  navigate  the  Holy 
City. 

The  population  of  Jerusalem  is  composed  of  Moslems, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Latins,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  Abyssi- 
nians,  Greek  Catholics,  and  a  handful  of  Protestants.  One 
hundred  of  the  latter  sect  are  all  that  dwell  now  in  this 
birthplace  of  Christianity.  The  nice  shades  of  nationality 
comprised  in  the  above  list,  and  the  languages  spoken  by 
them,  are  altogether  too  numerous  to  mention.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  races  and  colours  and  tongues  of  the 
earth  must  be  represented  among  the  fourteen  thousand 
souls  that  dwell .  in  Jerusalem.  Hags,  wretchedness, 
poverty  and  dirt,  those  signs  and  symbols  that  indicate 
the  presence  of  Moslem  rule  more  surely  than  the 
crescent-flag  itself,  abound.  Lepers,  cripples,  the  blind, 
and  the  idiotic,  assail  you  on  every  hand,  and  they  know 
but  one  word  of  but  one  language  apparently — the  eternal 
"  bucksheesh."  To  see  the  numbers  of  maimed,  mal- 
formed and  diseased  humanity  that  throng  the  holy  places 
and  obstruct  the  gates,  one  might  suppose  that  the  ancient 
days  had  come  again,  and  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was 
expected  to  descend  at  any  moment  to  stir  the  waters  of 
Bethesda.  Jerusalem  is  mournful,  and  dreary,  and  life- 
less. I  would  not  desire  to  live  here. 

One  naturally  goes  first  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is 
right  in  the  city,  near  the  western  gate;  it  and  the  place 
ot  the  Crucifixion,  and,  in  fact,  every  other  place  inti- 
mately connected  with  that  tremendous  event,  are  in- 
geniously mussed  together  and  covered  by  one  roof — the 
dome  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Entering  the  building,  through  the  midst  of  the  usual 
assemblage  of  beggars,  one  sees  on  his  left  a  few  Turkish 
guard.- — lor  Christians  of  different  sects  will  not  only 
quarrel,  but  fight,  also,  in  this  sacred  place,  if  allowed  to 
do  it.  Before  you  is  a  marble  slab,  which  covers  the 
Stone  of  Unction,  whereon  the  Saviour's  body  was  laid 
to  prepare  it  1'or  burial.  It  was  found  necessary  to  con- 
ceal the  real  stone  in  this  way  in  order  to  save  it  from 

N    2 
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destruction.     Pilgrims  were  too  much  given  to  chipping 
of  it  to   carry  home.     Near    by  is  a  circular 
railing,  Avhich  marks  the  spot  where  the  Virgin  stood  v. 
the  Lord's  body  was  anointed. 

Entering  the  great  Rotunda,  we  stand  before  the  most 
sacred  locality  in  Christendom — the  grave  of  Jesus.     It  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  immediately  under  the  great 
dome.     It  is  enclosed  in  a  sort   of  little  temple  of  v< 
and  white  stone,  of  fanciful  design.  Within  the  little  temple    • 
is  a  portion  of  the  very  stone  which  was  rolled  ;r 
the  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  and  on   which  the  a: 

_••  when  Mary  came  thither  "at  early  dawn."    Stoop- 
ing low,  we  enter  the  vault — the  Sepulchre  itself.     It  is 
only    about  six  feet  by  sec.  en,   and  the  stone  couch  on 
which  the  dead   Saviour  lay  extends  from  end   to  end  of 
the  apartment  and  occupies  half  its  width.     It  i  - 
with  a  marble  slab  which  has  been  much  worn  by  the  lips 
of  pilgrims.     This  slab  serves  as  an  altar,  now.      ()\ 
hang   some   fifty  gold  and   silver   lamps,  which  are  kept 
always  burning,  and  the  place  is  otherwise  scandalized  by 
trumpery  gewgaws  and  tawdry  ornamentation. 

All  sects  of  Christians  (except  Protestants)  havi 
under  the  roof  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
each  must  keep  to   itself  and  not  venture  upon  anon 
ground.     It  has  been  proven  conchisivelv  that  they  cannot 
worship  together  around  the  grave  of  tin.:  Saviour  of  the 
World  in  peace.     The  chapel  of  the  Syrians  is  n 
some:  that  of  the  Copts  is  the  humblest  of  them  all.     It 
is  nothing    but  a   dismal    cavern,   r<r 
living  rock  of  the  Hill  of  Calvary.      In  one 
ancient  t»  iie.wn,  which  are  claimed 

which  Nicodemus  and  .1  Arimathea  wen 

we  moved    ;imi>ng    the    gr> 
another  part    of  the    Church,  we   cam- 
black-robed,    animal-looking    Italian    monks,    wi; 
in  their  hands,  who  were,  chant  ii)Lr  something  in  Latin. 
through  s.Mne  kind  of   I 

;   of  white   marble   let   into  the   llonr.      It   - 
that  the  risen  Savionr  appear*  the 

likeness   of  a  gardener.       Near   by    w: 
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shaped  like  a  star — here  the  Magdalen  herself  stood,  at 
the  same  time.  Monks  were  performing  in  this  place  also. 
They  perform  everywhere — all  over  the  vast  building,  and 
at  all  hours.  Their  candles  are  always  flitting  about  in 
the  gloom,  and  making  the  dim  old  Church  more  dismal 
than  there  is  any  necessity  that  it  should  be  even  though 
it  is  a  tomb. 

"We  were  shown  the  place  where  our  Lord  appeared  to 
His  mother  after  the  Resurrection.  Here,  also,  a  marble 
slab  marks  the  place  where  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  found  the  crosses  about  three  hundred 
years  after  the  Crucifixion.  According  to  the  legend,  this 
great  discovery  elicited  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy. 
But  they  were  of  short  duration.  The  question  intruded 
itself :  "  Which  bore  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  which  the 
thieves?"  To  be  in  doubt,  in  so  mighty  a  matter  as  this 
— to  be  uncertain  which  one  to  adore — was  a  grievous  mis- 
fortune. It  turned  the  public  joy  to  sorrow.  But  when 
lived  there  a  holy  priest  who  could  not  set  so  simple  a 
trouble  as  this  at  rest  ?  One  of  these  soon  hit  upon  a 
plan  that  would  be  a  certain  test.  A  noble  lady  lay  very 
ill  in  Jerusalem.  The  wise  priests  ordered  that  the  three 
crosses  be  taken  to  her  bedside  one  at  a  time.  It  was 
done.  When  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  first  one,  she  uttered 
a  scream  that  was  heard  beyond  the  Damascus  Gate,  and 
even  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  was  said,  and  then  fell 
back  in  a  deadly  swoon.  They  recovered  her  and  brought 
the  second  cross.  Instantly  she  went  into  fearful  con- 
vulsions, and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  six 
strong  men  could  hold  her.  They  were  afraid,  now,  to 
bring  in  the  third  cross.  They  began  to  fear  that  possibly 
they  had  fallen  upon  the  Avroug  crosses,  and  that  the  true 
cross  was  not  with  this  number  at  all.  However,  as  the 
woman  seemed  likely  to  die  with  the  convulsions  that 
were  tearing  her,  they  concluded  that  the  third  could  do 
no  more  than  put  her  out  of  her  misery  with  a  happy 
dispatch.  So  they  brought  it,  and  behold,  a  miracle!  The 
woman  sprang  from  her  bed,  smiling  and  joyful,  and  per- 
fectly restored  to  health.  When  we  listen  to  evidence  like 
this,  we  cannot  but  believe.  We  would  be  ashamed  to 
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doubt,   and  properly,   too.     Even   the  very  part  of  Jeru- 
;,!!  this   occurred  is  there  yet.     So  there  is 
ly  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  priests  tried  to  show  us,  through  a  small  screen,  a 
fragment  of  the  genuine  Pillar  of  Flagellation,  to  which 
Christ  was  bound  when  they  scourged  him.     But  we  could 
not  see  it,  because  it  was  dark  inside  the  screen.     How- 
ever,   a    baton  is  kept  here,   whieh  the   pilgrim  tli 
through  a  hole  in  the  screen,  and  then  he  no  longer  doubts 
that  the  true  Pillar  of  Flagellation  is  in  there.      I 
have  any  excuse  to  doubt  it,  for  he  can  feel  it  vith  the 
stick.     He  can  feel  it  as  distinctly  as  he  could  feel  any- 
thing. 

Not  far  from  here  was  a  niche  where  they  used  to  pre- 
serve a  piece  of  the  True  Cross,  lyut  it  is  gone  now.  This 
piece  of  the  cross  was  discovered  in  tin  h  century. 

The  Latin   priests    say   it  was   stolen  away    long  ago  by 
priests  of  another  sect.     That  seems  like  a  hard  statement 
to  make,  but  we  know  very  well  that  it  was  stolen 
we  hau'  seen   it  ourselves  in  several  of  the  cathedra) 
Italy  and  France. 

But  the  relic  that  touched  us  most  was  the  plain  old 
sword  of  that  stout  Crusader,  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne — 
Xing  Godfrey  of  -Jerusalem.  No  blade  in  'ulom 

wields  such  enchantment  as  this— no  blade1  of  all  that  rust 
in  the  ancestral  halls  of  Europe  is  able  to  invoke  such 
visions  of  romance  in  the  brain  of  him  who  looks  upon  it 
— none  that  can  prate  of  such  ehivalric  deeds  or  tell  such 
brave  tales  of  the  warrior  days  of  old.  It  stirs  within  a 
man  ever-.  16  Holy  Wars  that  has  b 

ing  in    his  brain  for  years,  and   peoples  his   thoughts  with 
mail-clad  images,  with  marching  armies,  with  1 
with  sieges.      i  '  Baldwin,  am! 

the  princely  Saladin,  and  great  Jlii-'nard  of  the  Lion  11 
It  was  with  ji: 
heroes  of  rbmi  a    man,  so 

half   of    i 
hall'  , 

,ls    from  ehin   iu  t  hose  old  < 

wheii  it.      It  was  enchanted,   then,  by  a 
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genius  that  AVOS  under  the  command  of  King  Solomon. 
"When  danger  approached  its  master's  tent  it  always 
struck  the  shield  and  clanged  out  a  fierce  alarm  upon  the 
startled  ear  of  night.  In  times  of  doubt,  or  in  fog  or 
darkness,  if  it  were  drawn  from  its  sheath  it  would  point 
instantly  toward  the  foe,  and  thus  reveal  the  way — and 
it  would  also  attempt  to  start  after  them  of  its  own  accord. 
A  Christian  could  not  be  so  disguised  that  it  would  not 
know  him  and  refuse  to  hurt  him — nor  a  Moslem  so 
disguised  that  it  would  not  leap  from  its  scabbard  and 
take  his  life.  These  statements  are  all  well  authenticated 
in  many  legends  that  are  among  the  most  trustworthy 
legends  the  good  old  catholic  monks  preserve.  I  can 
never  forget  old  Godfrey's  sword  now.  I  tried  it  on  a 
Moslem,  and  clove  him  in  twain  like  a  doughnut.  The 
spirit  of  Grimes  was  upon  me,  and  if  I  had  had  a  grave- 
yard I  would  have  destroyed  all  the  infidels  in  Jerusalem. 
1  wiped  the  blood  oft'  the  old  sword  and  handed  it  back  to 
the  priest — I  did  not  want  the  fresh  gore  to  obliterate 
those  sacred  spots  that  crimsoned  its  brightness  one  day 
six  hundred  years  ago  and  thus  gave  Godfrey  warning 
that  before  the  sun  went  down  his  journey  of  life  would 
end. 

Still  moving  through  the  gloom  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  we  came  to  a  small  chapel,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock — a  place  which  has  been  known  as  "  The  Prison 
of  Our  Lord"  for  many  centuries.  Tradition  says  that 
here  the  Saviour  Avas  confined  ju^t  previously  to  the  cru- 
cifixion. Under  an  altar  by  the  door  was  a  pair  of  stone 
stocks  for  human  legs.  Theso  things  are  called  the 
"  Bonds  of  Christ/'  and  the  use  they  were  once  put  to  has 
given  them  the  name  they  now  bear. 

The  Greek  Chapel  is  the  most  roomy,  the  richest,  and 
tho  showiest  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Its  altar,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek  churches,  is  a  lofty 
u  that  extends  clear  across  the  chapel,  and  is  gorgeous 
with  gilding  and  pictures.  The  numerous  lamps  that 
hung  before  it  are  of  gold  and  silver,  and  cost  great 
sums. 

But  the  feature  of  the  place  is  a  short  column  that  rises 
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from  the  middle  of  the  marble   pavement  of  the  ch 
and    marks    the    exact  .'  the    earth.     The 

reliable  traditions  tell   us  that  this  Tvas  known  to  be  the 
earth's  centre,  ages  ago,  and  that  when  Christ  was  upon 
earth  he  set  all   doubts  upon  the  subject  at  rest  for 
by  stating  with  his  own  lips  that  the  tradition  was  correct. 
Remember,   He  said  that  that  particular  column    stood 
upon  the  centre  of  the  world.     If  the  centre  of  the  world 
changes,    the   column    changes    its    position    accord  i: 
This  column  has  moved  three  different  times  of  its  own 
accord.     This  is  because,  in  great  convulsions  of  nature, 
at  three  different  times,  masses  of  the  earth — whole  ra 
of  mountains,  probably — have  flown   off  into  space,  thus 

i  ling  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  changing  the 
exact  locality  of  its  centre  by  a  point  or  two.  This  is  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  circumstance,  and  is  a 
•withering  rebuke  to  those  philosophers  who  would  make 
us  believe  that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  portion  of  the 
earth  to  fly  off  into  space. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  this  spot  was  really  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  a  sceptic  once   paid  well  for  the  privilege  of 
ascending   to   the  dome   of  the  church   to  see  if  tin 
gave  him   a   shadow  at  noon.      He  came   down  peri 
convinced.     The  day  was  very  cloudy  and  the  sun  threw 
no  shadows  at   all  ;   but  the  man  was  satisfied  that  if  the 
sun  had  come  out  and  made   shadows,  it  could  not  have 
made  any  for  him.     I*ltf>ofs  like  these  are  not   to  bt 
aside  by  the  idle  tongue) of  cavillers.     To  such  as  ar 

:<-d,  and  are  willing  to  be  convinced,  they  carry  a 
conviction  that  nothing  can  ever  shake. 

If  even  greater  proofs  than  tho.-e  L  have  mentioned  are 
Wanted  to  satisfy  the  headstrong  and  the  foolish  that  this 
is  the  genuine  centre  of  the  earth,  they  are  here.  The 

test  of  them    lies  in  the  fact  that  from  under  this 

-en  the   dust  fnmt    ic/u'c/t  Aflnni   < 
This  can  smvlv  be  regarded  in  the  light   of  a    M'ttler.      It 

•    likely  that  the    original  first    man  would  have 
made  from  an  inferior  ijualitv  of  earth  when  it  v\ . 

lirst    (juality    from    the    . 
Tliis  will" strike  any  reflecting  mind  forcibly.     That  Adani 
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was  formed  of  dirt  procured  in  this  very  spot  is  amply 
proven  by  the  fact  that  iii  six  thousand  years  no  man  has 
ever  been  able  to  prove  that  the  dirt  was  not  procured 
here  whereof  he  was  made. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  right  under  the  roof 
of  this  same  great  church,  and  not  far  away  from  that 
illustrious  column,  Adam  himself,  the  father  of  the  human 
race,  lies  buried.  There  is  no  question  that  he  is  actually 
buried  in  the  grave  which  is  pointed  out  as  his — there 
can  be  none — because  it  has  never  yet  been  proven  that 
that  grave  is  not  the  grave  in  which  he  is  buried. 

The  tomb  of  Adam !  How  touching  it  was,  here  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  far  away  from  home,  and  friends,  and 
all  who  cared  for  me,  thus  to  discover  the  grave  of  a  blood 
relation.  True,  a  distant  one,  but  still  a  relation.  The 
unerring  instinct  of  nature  thrilled  its  recognition.  The 
fountain  of  my  filial  affection  was  stirred  to  its  profoundest 
depths,  and  I  gave  way  to  tumultuous  emotion.  I  leaned 
upon  a  pillar  and  burst  into  tears.  I  deem  it  no  shame 
to  have  wept  over  the  grave  of  my  poor  dead  relative. 
Let  him  who  would  sneer  at  my  emotion  close  this  volume 
here,  for  he  will  find  little  to  his  taste  in  my  jourueyings 
through  Holy  Land.  Noble  old  man — he  did  not  live  to 
see  his  child.  And  I — I — alas,  I  did  not  live  to  see  him. 
"\\Yighed  down  by  sorrow  and  disappointment,  he  died 
before  I  was  born — six  thousand  brief  summers  before  I 
was  born.  But  let  us  try  to  beaj*it  with  fortitude.  Let 
us  trust  that  he  is  better  off  Where  he  is.  Let  us  take 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  his  loss  is  our  eternal  gain. 

The  next  place  the  guide  took  us  to  in  the  holy  church 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Roman  s&ldier  who  was  of 
the  military  guard  that  attended  the  crucifixion  to  keep 
order,  and  who — when  the  vail  of  the  Temple  was  rent  in 
the  awful  darkness  that  followed ;  when  the  rock  of  Gol- 
gotha was  split  asunder  by  an  earthquake ;  when  the 
artillery  of  heaven  thundered,  and  in  the  baleful  glare  of 
the  lightnings  the  shrouded  dead  ilitted  about  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem — shook  with  it-ar  and  said,  "  Surely  this  was 
the  !Son  of  God!"  "Where  this  altar  stands  now,  that 
lioinun  soldier  stood  then,  in  full  view  of  the  crucified 
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Saviour — in  full  sight  and  hearing  of  all  the  marvels  that 
transpiring  far   and  -wide  about  the  circumferein 
•  ill  of  Calvary.      And  in 

of  the  Temple  beheaded  him  for  those  blasphemous  words 
he  had  spoken. 

In  this  altar  they  used  to  keep  one  of  the  most  curions 
relics  that  human  eyes  ever  looked  upon — a  thing  that  had 
power  to  fascinate  the  beholder  in  some  mysterious  way 
and  keep  him  gazing  for  hours  together.  It  was  m 
less  than  the  copper  plate  Pilate  put  upon  the  Saviour's 
cross,  and  upon  which  he  wrote,  "  Tins  is  THE  KING  OF 
THE  JEWS."  I  think  St.  Helena,  vhe  mother  of  Constantino, 
found  this  wonderful  memento  when  she  was  here  in  the 
third  century.  She  travelled  all  over  Palestine,  and  was 
always  fortunate.  "Whenever  the  good  old  enthusiast 
found  a  thing  mentioned  in  her  Bible,  Old  or  Xcv. 
would  go  and  search  for  that  thing,  and  never  st.op  until 
she  found  it.  If  it  was  Adam,  she  would  find  Adam;  if 
it  was  the  Ark,  she  would  find  the  Ark;  if  it  was  (ioliah 
or  Joshua,  she  would  find  them.  She  found  the  inscrip- 
tion here  that  1  was  speaking  of,  I  think.  She  found  it  in 
this  very  spot,  close  to  where  the  martyred  lloman  soldier 
stood.  That  copper  plate  is  in  one  of  the  churches  in 
IJomc  now.  Anyone  can  see  it  there.  The  inscript: 
very  distinct. 

We  passed  along  a  few  steps  and  saw  the  altar  built  over 
the  very  spot  where  jhe  good  Catholic  priests  say  the 
soldiers  divided  the  rainu'ii;  of  the.  Saviour. 

Then  wu  went  down  in 

was  once   a    cistern.      Jt    is  a   chapel  now,   however — the 
Chapel  of   St.    Helena.      Jt  is  iiitv-one  .'  !>y  forty- 

wide.      In  it  is  a  marMo  chair  which  Helena  used  to 
iitcnded   her  workn  they 

iig   for   t::  I 

i:.'   an    altar    •  '.  Unas,    th< 

A    new    lir«  ie    is   here — a 

:a.      It    reminded    us    of  poor  Maximilian,    so   lately 
lie  presented   it    I  when  hi-  was  about 

From  t!  .          ;>.j  into  a  large 
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roughly-shaped  grotto,  carved  wholly  out  of  the  living 
rock.  Helena  blasted  it  out  when  she  was  searching  for 
the  True  cross.  She  had  a  laborious  piece  of  work  here, 
but  it  was  richly  rewarded.  Out  of  this  place  she  got  the 
crown  of  thorns,  the  nails  of  the  cross,  the  true  cross 
itself,  and  the  cross  of  the  penitent  thief.  When  she 
thought  she  had  found  everything  and  was  about  to  stop, 
she  was  told  in  a  dream  to  continue  a  day  longer.  It  was 
very  fortunate.  She  did  so,  and  found  the  cross  of  the 
other  thief. 

The  walls  and  roof  of  this  grotto  still  weep  bitter  tears 
in  memory  of  the  event  that  transpired  on  Calvary,  and 
devout  pilgrims  groan  and  sob  when  these  sad  tears  fall 
upon  them  from  the  dripping  rock.  The  monks  call  this 
apartment  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross" — 
a  name  which  is  unfortunate,  because  it  leads  the  ignorant 
to  imagine  that  a  tacit  acknowledgment  is  thus  made  that 
the  tradition  that  Helena  found  the  true  cross  here  is  a 
fiction — an  invention.  It  is  a  happiness  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  intelligent  people  do  not  doubt  the  story  in  any 
of  its  particulars. 

Priests  of  any  of  the  chapels  and  denominations  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  can  visit  this  sacred  grotto 
to  weep  and  pray  and  worship  the  gentle  Redeemer.  Two 
different  congregations  are  not  allowed  to  enter  at  the 
same  time,  however,  becaiise  they  always  fight. 

Still  marching  through  the  venerable  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  among  chanting  priests  in  coarse  long 
robes  and  sandals ;  pilgrims  of  all  colours  and  many 
nationalities,  in  all  sorts  of  strange  costumes ;  under  dusky 
arches  and  by  dingy  piers  and  columns;  through  a  sombre 
cathedral  gloom  freighted  with  smoke  and  incense,  and 
faintly  starred  with  scores  of  candles  that  appeared  sud- 
denly and  as  suddenly  disappeared,  or  drifted  mysteriously 
hither  and  thither  about  the  distant  aisles  like  ghostly 
jack-o'-lanterns — we  came  at  last  to  a  small  chapel  which 
is  called  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Mocking."  Under  the  altar 
was  a  ir.  a  marble  column;  this  was  the  seat 

Christ  sat  on  when  he  was  reviled,  and  mockingly  made 
King,  crowned  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  sceptred  with 
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a  reed.  It  was  here  that  they  blindfolded  him  and  struck 
him,  and  said  in  derision  :  "  Prophesy  who  it  is  that 
smote  thee."  The  tradition  that  this  is  the  identical  spot 
of  the  mocking  is  a  very  ancient  one.  The  guide  said 
that  Saewulf  was  the  first  to  mention  it.  I  do  not  know 
Saewulf,  but  still  I  cannot  well  refuse  to  receive  his  evi- 
dence— none  of  us  can. 

They  showed  us  where  the  great  Godfrey  and  his  bro- 
ther Baldwin,  the  first  Christian  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  once 
lay  buried  by  that  sacred  sepulchre  they  had  fought  so 
long  and  so  valiantly  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidel.  But  the  niches  that  had  contained  the  ashes  of 
these  renowned  crusaders  were  empty.  Even  the  cover- 
ings of  their  tombs  were  gone — destroyed  by  devout 
members  of  the  Greek  Church,  because  Godfrey  aud 
Baldwin  were  Latin  princes,  and  had  been  reared  in  a 
Christian  faith  Avhose  creed  differed  in  some  unimportant 
respects  from  theirs. 

We  passed  on,  and  halted  before  the  tomb  of  Mel- 
chisedek.  You  will  remember  Melchisedek,  no  doubt; 
he  was  the  King  who  came  out  and  levied  a  tribute  on 
Abraham  the  time  that  he  pursued  Lot's  captors  to  Dan, 
and  took  all  their  property  from  them.  That  was  about 
four  thousand  years  ago,  and  Melchisedek  died  shortly 
afterward.  However,  his  tomb  is  in  a  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

When  one  enters  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Sepulchre  itself  is  the  first  tiling  lie  desires  to  sei  •. 
really  is  almost  the  first  thing  he   does  see.     The  next 
thing  he  has  a  strong  yearning  to  see  is  the  spot  where  the 
Saviour  was  crucified.     But  this  they  exhibit  ! 
the    crowning    glory   of  the  place.       One    is    grave   and 
thoughtful  when    he    stands    in    the    little   Tomb  of  the 
Saviour — he  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in  such  a  place 
— but  he  has  not  li.  belief  that  en 

Lord  lay  there,  and  BO  ihe   inti  r.  st  he.  feels  in  the  spot  is 
very,  very  greatly  marred  ]>y  that  relic  ction.     lie  looks  at 
the  place  where  Mary  stood,  in  another  part  of  the  church, 
where.  Join:   stood,  and  Mary  .M;  where  the 

mob  derided  the  Lord;   where  the  anvrel  sat:  where  the 
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crown  of  thorns  was  found,  and  the  true  cross ;  where  the 
risen  Saviour  appeared — he  looks  at  all  these  places  with 
interest,  but  with  the  same  conviction  he  felt  in  the  case 
of  the  Sepulchre,  that  there  is  nothing  genuine  about 
them,  and  that  they  are  imaginary  holy  places  created  by 
the  monks.  But  the  place  of  the  Crucifixion  affects  him 
differently.  He  fully  believes  that  he  is  looking  upon  the 
very  spot  where  the  Saviour  gave  up  his  lii'e.  He  remem- 
bers that  Christ  was  very  celebrated  long  before  he  came 
to  Jerusalem ;  he  knows  that  his  fame  was  so  great  that 
crowds  followed  him  all  the  -time ;  he  is  aware  that  his 
entry  into  the  city  produced  a  stirring  sensation',  and  that 
his  reception  was  a  kind  of  ovation  ;  he  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  that  when  he  was  crucified  there  were  very  many 
in  Jerusalem  who  believed  he  was  the  true  Son  of  God. 
To  publicly  execute  such  a  personage  Avas  sufficient  in 
itself  to  make  the  locality  of  the  execution  a  memorable 
place  for  ages  ;  added  to  this,  the  storm,  the  darkness,  the 
earthquake,  the  rending  of  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  untimely  waking  of  the  dead,  were  events  calculated 
to  fix  the  execution  and  the  scene  of  it  in  the  memory  of 
even  the  most  thoughtless  witness.  Fathers  would  tell 
their  sons  about  the  strange  affair,  and  point  out  the  spot ; 
the  sons  would  transmit  the  story  to  their  children,  and 
thus  the  period '  of  three  hundred  years  would  easily  be 
spanned* — at  which  time  Helena  came  and  built  a  church 
upon  Calvary  to  commemorate  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
Lord  and  preserve  the  sacred  place  in  the  memories  of 
men  ;  since  that  time  there  has  always  been  a  church 
there.  It  is  not  possible  that  there  can  be  any  mistake 
about  the  locality  of  the  Crucifixion.  Not  half  a  dozen 
persons  knew  where  they  buried  the  Saviour  perhaps,  and 
a  burial  is  not  a  startling  event,  anyhow;  therefore,  we 
can  be  pardoned  for  unbelief  in  the  Sepulchre,  but  not  in 
the  Crucifixion.  Five  hundred  years  hence  there  will  be 
no  vestige  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument  left,  but  America 
will  still  know  where  the  battle  was  fought  and  where 


*  The  thought  is  Mr.  Prime's,  not  mine,  and  is  full  of  good  sense.    I 
borrowed  it  from  his  "  Tent  Life." — M.  T. 
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n  fell.    The  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  too  :; 

•1   the   Hill  of  Cah.  •  too 

. 

hundred  years.     I  climbed    the   stairway  in  the   cL 
which  brings  one  to  the  top  of  the  small  enclosed  pinnacle 
of  rock,  and  looked  upon  the  place  where  the  true  • 
once  stood,  with  a  far  more  absorbing  interest  than  ! 
ever  felt  in  anything  earthly  before.     I  could  not  be 
that  the  three  holes  in  the  top  of  the  rock  were  the  ;. 
ones  the  crosses  stood  in,  but  I  felt  satisfied  fiat 
crosses  had  stood  so  near  the  place  now  occupied  by  I 
that  the  few  feet  of  possible  difference  were  a  matter  of  no 
consequence. 

When  one  stands  where  the  Saviour  was  crucified,  he 
finds  it  all  he  can  do  to  keep  it  strictly  before  his  mind 
that  Christ  was  not  crucified  in  a  Catholic  Church, 
must  remind  himself  every  now  and  then  that  the  great 
event  transpired  in  the  open  air,  and  not  in  a  gloomy, 
candle-lighted  cell  in  a  little  corner  of  a  vast  church,  up- 
stairs— a  small  cell  all  bejewelled  and  bespangled  with 
flashy  ornamentation,  in  execrable  taste. 

!er  a  marble  altar  like  a  table,  is  a  circular  hole  in 
the  marble  floor,  corresponding  with  the  one  just  under  it 
in  which  the  true  cross  stood.  The  first  thing  every  one 
does  is  to  kneel  down  and  take  a  can<i  .unine  this 

.     He  does  this  strange  prospecting  with  an  amount  of 
gravity  that  can  never  be  estimated  or  apprcciai  d  by  a 
man  who  has  not  s.'en  the  operation.     Then  he  holds  Iu3 
candle  before:   a   richly  engraved  picture  of  the 
done  on  a  ab  of  gold,  and  wonderfully  rayed  and 

starred  wii.li  diamonds,  which  hangs  above  the  hole  within 

•  >  lively  admiration. 

He  rises  and  faces  the  finely  wroui  viour 

and  ;  'tors  uplifted  upon  their  crosses  behind  the 

at  with  a  metallic  lustre  of  many  colours. 
He  turns  next  tu  the  figures  close  to  them  of  the  V 

i  :   next  to  the  rift  in  the  living  rock 
arthquake  at  the  time  of  l" 

and  n  '-"i\  of  which  h  wall 

of  one  of  the  grotk  ;    he  looks  next  at  the  show- 
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case  with  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  it,  and  is  amazed  at  the 
princely  fortune  in  precious  gems  and  jewelry  that  hangs 
so  thickly  about  the  form  as  to  hide  it  like  a  garment 
almost.  All  about  the  apartment  the  gaudy  trappings  of 
the  Greek  Church  offend  the  eye  and  keep  the  mind  on 
the  rack,  to  remember  that  this  is  the  Place  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion— Golgotha — the  Mount  of  Calvary.  And  the  last 
thing  he  looks  at  is  that  which  was  also  the  first — the 
place  where  the  true  cross  stood.  That  will  chain  him 
to  the  spot,  and  compel  him  to  look  once  more,  and  once 
again,  after  he  has  satisfied  all  curiosity  and  lost  all  interest 
concerning  the  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  locality. 

And  so  I  close  my  chapter  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre — the  most  sacred  locality  on  earth  to  millions 
and  millions  of  men,  and  women,  and  children,  the  noble 
and  the  humble,  bond  and  free.  In  its  history  from  the 
first,  and  in  its  tremendous  associations,  it  is  the  most 
illustrious  edifice  in  Christendom.  With  all  its  clap-trap 
side-shows  and  unseemly  impostxires  of  every  kind,  it  is 
still  grand,  reverend,  venerable — for  a  god  died  there ; 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  its  shrines  have  been  wet  with 
the  tears  of  pilgrims  from  the  earth's  remotest  confines ; 
for  more  than  two  hundred,  the  most  gallant  knights  that 
wielded  sword  wasted  their  lives  away  in  a  struggle 
to  seize  it  and  hold  it  sacred  from  infidel  pollution.  Even 
in  our  own  day  a  war  that  cost  millions  of  treasure  and 
rivers  of  blood,  was  fought  because  tAvo  rival  nations 
claimed  the  sole  right  to  put  a  new  dome  upon  it.  His- 
tory is  full  of  this  old  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — 
full  of  blood  that  was  shed  because  of  the  respect  and  the 
veneration  in  which  men  held  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
meek  and  lowly,  the  mild  and  gentle  Prince  of  Peace ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

WE  were  standing  in  a  narrow  street,  by  the  Tower  of 
Antonio.      "  On  these  stones   that   are   crumbling, 
away,"  the  guide  said.  "  the  Saviour  sat  and  rested  before 
taking  up  the  cross.     This  is  the  beginning  of  the  Sorrow- 
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fnl  Way,  or  the  Way  of  Grief."  The  party  took  note  of 
the  sacred  spot,  and  moved  on.  We  passed  under  the 
'•  Here  Homo  Arch,"  and  saw  the  very  window  from 
which  Pilate's  wife  warned  her  husband  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  persecution  of  the  Just  Man.  This  window 
is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  considering  its  great 
age.  They  showed  us  where  Jesus  rested  the  second 
time,  and  where  the  mob  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
said  :  "  Let  his  blood  be  upon  our  heads,  and  upon  our 
children's  children  for  ever."  The  French  Catholics  are 
building  a  church  on  this  spot,  and  with  their  usual  vene- 
ration for  historical  relics,  are  incorporating  into  the  new 
such  scraps  of  ancient  walls  as  they  have  found  there. 
Further  on  we  saw  the  spot  where  the  fainting  Saviour 
fell  imder  the  weight  of  his  cross.  A  great  granite  column 
of  some  ancient  temple  lay  there  at  the  time,  and  the  heavy 
cross  struck  it  such  a  blow  that  it  broke  in  two  in  the 
middle.  Such  was  the  guide's  story  when  he  halted  us 
before  the  broken  column. 

We  crossed  a  street,  and  came  presently  to  the  former 

lence  of  St.  Veronica.  When  the  Saviour  passed 
there,  she  came  out,  full  of  womanly  compassion,  and 
spoke  pitying  words  to  him,  undaunted  by  the  hootings 
ami  the  threatenings  of  the  mob,  and  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  lace  with  her  handkerchief.  We  had  heard 
PI  i  much  of  St.  Veronica,  and  seen  her  picture  by  so  many 
masters,  that  it  was  like  meeting  an  old  friend  unex- 
»me  upon  her  ancient  home  in  Jerusalem. 
The  ih ing  about  the  incident  that  has  made  her 

name  so  iainous  is,  that  when  she  wiped  the  perspiration 
away,  the  print  of  the  Saviour's  face  remained  upon  the 

.kerchief,  ;i  perfect  portrait,  and   so  remains  unto  this 

\Ve   knew   this,  because  we   saw  this  handkerchief 

in   a   cathedral   in   Paris,  in  another  in  Spain,  and  in  two 

;-s  in  Italy.      In  the  Milan  cathedral  it  costs  five  francs 
.  Peter's  at  Home,  it  is  almost  impos- 
any  price.      No   tradition  is  so  a 
:-onica  and  her  handkerchief. 
>rn.  r  wi-  saw  a  deep  indention  in  the  hard 
atone  masonry  of  the  corner  of  a  house,  but  might  have 
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gone  heedlessly  by  it  but  that  the  guide  said  it  was  made 
by  the  elbow  of  the  Saviour,  who  stumbled  here  and  fell. 
Presently  we  came  to  just  such  another  indention  in  a 
stone  wall.  The  guide  said  the  Saviour  fell  here  also,  and 
made  this  depression  with  his  elbow. 

There  were  other  places  where  the  Lord  fell,  and  others 
where  he  rested ;  but  one  of  the  most  curious  landmarks 
of  ancient  history  we  found  on  this  morning  walk  through 
the  crooked  lanes  that  lead  toward  Calvary  was  a  certain 
stone  built  into  a  house — a  stone  that  was  so  seamed  and 
scarred  that  it  bore  a  sort  of  grotesque  resemblance  to  the 
human  face.  The  projections  that  answered  for  cheeks 
were  worn  smooth  by  the  passionate  kisses  of  generations 
of  pilgrims  from  distant  lands.  We  asked  "Why?" 
The  guide  said  it  was  because  this  was  one  of  "  the  very 
stones  of  Jerusalem"  that  Christ  mentioned  when  he  was 
reproved  for  permitting  the  people  to  cry  "  Hosannah  !" 
when  he  made  his  memorable  entry  into  the  city  upon  an 
ass.  One  of  the  pilgrims  said,  "  But  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  stones  did  cry  out — Christ  said  that  if  the  people 
stopped  from  shouting  Hosannah,  the  very  stones  ivould 
do  it."  The  guide  was  perfectly  serene.  He  said,  calmly, 
"  This  is  one  of  the  stones  that  ivould  have  cried  out." 
It  was  of  little  use  to  try  to  shake  this  fellow's  simple 
faith — it  was  easy  to  see  that. 

And  so  we  came  at  last  to  another  wonder  of  deep  and 
abiding  interest — the  veritable  house  where  the  unhappy 
wretch  once  lived  who  has  been  celebrated  in  song  and 
story  for  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  as  the  Wan- 
dering Jew.  On  the  memorable  day  of  the  Crucifixion 
he  stood  in  this  old  doorway  with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  look- 
ing out  upon  the  struggling  mob  that  was  approaching, 
and  when  the  weary  Saviour  would  have  sat  down  and 
rested  him  a  moment,  pushed  him  rudely  away  and  said, 
'.."  Move  on  !"  The  Lord  said,  "  Move  on  thou,  likewise !" 
and  the  command  has  never  been  revoked  from  that  day 
to  this.  All  men  know  how  that  the  miscreant  upon 
3  head  that  just  curse  fell  has  roamed  up  and  down 
the  wide  world,  for  ages  and  ages,  seeking  rest  and  never 
finding  it — courting  dealh  but  always  in  vain — longing  to 
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stop,  in  city,  in  wilderness,  in  desert  solitudes,  yet  hearing 
vs  that  relentless  -warning  to  march  —  inarch  on! 
They  say  —  do  these  hoary  traditions  —  that  when  Titus 
sacked  Jerusalem  and  slaughtered  eleven  hundred  thou- 
sand Jews  in  her  streets  and  byways,  the  Wandering  Jew 
always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  that  when 


battle-axes  gk-amed  in  the  air,  he  bowed  his  head  beneath 

1-u'iu;    when   swords  flashed  their  deadly  lightning's,   he 

sprang  in   their  way;    he   bared  his  breast  to  whi. 

javelins,  to  hissing  arrows,  to  any  and  to  every  w< 

that  promised  death,  and  forgetfulness,  and  rest.     But  it 

was  useless—  he  walked  forth  out  of  the  carnage  without  a 

wound.      And  it  is  said  that  five  hundred  years  afterward 

>!lowed  Mahomet  when  he  carried  destruction  to  the 

s  of  Arabia,  and  then  turned  against  him,  hoping  in 

this  way  to  win  the  death  of  a  traitor.     His  calculations 

were  wrong  again.     No  quarter  was  given  to  any  living 

creature  but  one,  and  that  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  host 

that  did  not  want  it.    He  sought  death  five  hundred  years 

later,  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  and  offered  himself  to 

famine  and  pestilence  at  Ascalon.      He  escaped  again  —  he 

could  not  die.     Tl;  bed  annoyances  could  have  at 

i'tit  one  effect  —  they  shook  his  confidence.    Since  then 

\\"aii(lerii]g  Jew  has  carried  on  a  kind  of  desultory 

g  with  the  most  promising  of  the  aids  and  implements 

of  dr.-t  ruction,  but  with  small  hope,  as  a  general  t 

He  I  ,,ted  some  in  cholera  and  railroads,  and  has 

taken   almost  a  lively   interest  in   infernal  machines  and 

t  medicines,      lie  is  old  now,  and  grave,  as  becomes 

Jin  ago  like  his;    he  indulges  in  no  light  amusements 

that  he    goes   sometimes  to   executions     and    is    fond  of 

fanei 

There  is  one  thing  he  cannot  avoid;  go  where  he  will 
world,  IK;  must  never  fail  to  report  in  Jerusalem 

Onlv  a  year  or  tv, 

'•   thirty-seventh  time  since  Jesus  was  en 
that   many  old   people,  who 

him  then,  and   had    seen  him  before.      lie   looks 

i<  —  old,  and  withered,  and  hollow-eyed,  and 

is    about  him   something   which 
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seems  to  suggest  that  he  is  looking  for  some  one,  expecting 
some  one — the  friends  of  his  yor.t i,  perhaps.  But  the 
most  of  them  are  dead  now.  Ho  always  pokes  about  the 
old  streets  looking  lonesome,  making  his  mark  on  a  wall 
here  and  there,  and  eyeing  the  oldest  buildings  with  a  sort 
of  friendly  half  interest ;  and  he  sheds  a  few  tears  at  the 
threshold  of  his  ancient  dwelling,  and  bitter,  bitter  tears 
they  are.  Then  he  collects  his  rent  and  leaves  again. 
He  has  been  seen  standing  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  on  many  a  starlight  night,  for  he  has  cherished 
an  idea  for  many  centuries  that  if  he  could  only  enter  there 
he  could  rest.  But  when  he  approaches,  the  doors  slam 
to  with  a  crash,  the  earth  trembles,  and  all  the  lights  in 
Jerusalem  burn  a  ghastly  blue !  He  does  this  every  fifty 
years,  just  the  same.  It  is  hopeless,  but  then  it  is  hard  to 
break  habits  one  has  been  eighteen  hundred  years  accus- 
tomed to.  The  old  tourist  is  far  away  on  his  wanderings 
now.  How  he  must  smile  to  see  a  pack  of  blockheads  like 
us,  galloping  about  the  world,  and  looking  wise,  and 
imagining  we  are  finding  out  a  good  deal  about  it  !  He 
must  have  a  consuming  contempt  for  the  ignorant,  com- 
placent asses  that  go  skurrying  about  the  world  in  these 
railroading  days  and  call  it  travelling. 

When  the  guide  pointed  out  where  the  "Wandering  Jevr 
had  left  his  iamiliar  mark  upon  a  wall,  I  was  filled  with 
astonishment.  It  read : 

"S.  T.— 1860— X." 

All  I  have  revealed  about  the  Wandering  Jew  can  be 
amply  proven  by  reference  to  our  guide. 

The  mighty  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  the  paved  court 
around  it,  occupy  a  fourth  part  of  Jerusalem.  They  are 
upon  Mount  Moriah,  where  King  Solomon's  Temple  stood. 
This  Mosque  is  the  holiest  place  the  Mohammedan  knows, 
outside  of  Mecca.  Up  to  within  a  year  or  two  past,  no 
Christian  could  gain  admission  to  it  or  its  court  for  love 
or  money.  But  the  prohibition  has  been  removed,  and  we 
entered  freely  for  bucksheesh. 

I  need  riot  speak  of  the  wonderful  beauty  and  the  ex- 
quisite grace  and  symmetry  that  have  made  this  Mosque 
o  2 
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so  celebrated — because  I  did  not  see- them.  One  cannot 
see  such  things  at  an  instant  glance — one  frequently  only 
finds  out  how  really  beautiful  a  really  beautiful  woman  is 
after  considerable  acquaintance  with  her ;  and  the  rule 
applies  to  Niagara  Falls,  to  majestic  mountains  and  to 
mosques — especially  to  mosques. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  pro- 
digious rock  in  the  centre  of  its  rotunda.  It  was  upon 
this  rock  that  Abraham  came  so  near  offering  up  his  son 
Isaac — this,  at  least,  is  authentic — it  is  very  much  more  to 
be  relied  on  than  most  of  the  traditions,  at  any  rate.  On 
this  rock,  also,  the  angel  stood  and  threatened  Jerusalem, 
and  David  persuaded  him  to  spare  the  city.  Mahomet 
was  well  acquainted  with  this  stone.  From  it  he  ascended 
to  heaven.  The  stone  tried  to  follow  him,  and  if  the 
angel  Gabriel  had  not  happened  by  the  merest  good  luck 
to  be  there  to  seize  it,  it  would  have  done  it.  Very  few 
people  have  a  grip  like  Gabriel — the  prints  of  his  monstrous 
lingers,  two  inches  deep,  are  to  be  seen  in  that  rock  to-day. 

This  rock,  large  as  it  is,  is  suspended  in  the  air.  It 
does  not  touch  anything  at  all.  The  guide  said  so.  This 
is  very  wonderful.  In  the  place  on  it  where  Mahomet 
stood,  he  left  his  footprints  in  the  solid  stone.  I  should 
judge  that  he  wore  aboiit  eigh teens.  But  what  I 
going  to  say,  when  I  spoke  of  the  rock  bci  .ded. 

was,  that  in  the  floor  of  the  cavern  under  it  they  showed 
us  a  slab  which  they  said  covered  a  hole  which  was  a  thing 
of  extraordinary  interest  to  all  Mohammedans,  because 
that  hole  leads  down  to  perdition,  and  every  soul  th 
transferred  from  thence  to  Heaven  must  pass  up  thr. 
this  orifice.     Mahomet  stands  there  and  lifts  them  out  by 
the  hair.     All  Mohammedans  shave  their  heads,  but  they 
are  careful  to  leave  a  lock  of  hair  for  the  Prophet  to 
hold  i if.     Our  guide  observed  that  a  good  Mohamin 
would  consider  himself  doomed  to  May  with  ti 
for  ever  i-  to  1<>^'  his  scalp-lock  and  die  before  it 

•i.     The  most  of  them  that  I  have  seen  ought  to 
•vith  tin-  damned,  anyhow,  w  ce  to  how 

red. 
several  ages  no  woman   has  been  allowed  to  enter 
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the  cavern  where  that  important  hole  is.  The  reason  is 
that  one  of  the  sex  was  once  caught  there  blabbing  every- 
thing she  knew  about  what  was  going  on  above  ground 
to  the  rapscallions  in  the  infernal  regions  down  below. 
She  carried  her  gossiping  to  such  an  extreme  that  nothing 
could  be  kept  private — nothing  could  be  done  or  said  on 
earth  but  everybody  in  perdition  knew  all  about  it  before 
the  sun  went  down.  It  was  about  time  to  suppress  this 
woman's  telegraph,  and  it  was  promptly  done.  Her  breath 
subsided  about  the  same  time. 

The  inside  of  the  great  mosque  is  very  showy  with 
variegated  marble  walls  and  with  windows  and  inscrip- 
tions of  elaborate  mosaic.  The  Turks  have  their  sacred 
relics,  like  the  Catholics.  The  guide  showed  us  the 
veritable  armour  worn  by  the  great  son-in-law  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mahomet,  and  also  the  buckler  of  Mahomet's 
uncle.  The  great  iron  railing  which  surrounds  the  rock 
was  ornamented  in  one  place  with  a  thousand  rags  tied  to 
its  open  work.  These  are  to  remind  Mahomet  not  to  forget 
the  worshippers  who  placed  them  there.  It  is  considered 
the  next  best  thing  to  tying  threads  around  his  finger  by 
way  of  reminders. 

Just  outside  the  mosque  is  a  minature  temple,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  David  and  Goliah  used  to  sit  and 
judge  the  people.* 

Everywhere  about  the  Mosque  of  Omar  are  portions  of 
pillars,  curiously  wrought  altars,  and  fragments  of  ele- 
gantly carved  marble — precious  remains  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  These  have  been  dug  from  all  depths  in  the 
soil  and  rubbish  of  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  Moslems  have 
always  shown  a  disposition  to  preserve  them  with  the 
\itmost  care.  At  that  portion  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple  which  is  called  the  Jew's  Place  of  Wailing, 
and  where  the  Hebrews  assemble  every  Friday  to  kiss  the 
venerated  stones  and  weep  over  the  fallen  greatness  of 
Zion,  anyone  can  see  a  part  of  the  unquestioned  and  un- 


*  A  pilgrim  informs  me  that  it  was  not  David  and  Goliah,  but  David 
and  Saul.     I  stick  to  my  own  statement — the  guide  told  me,  and  he 

ought  to  know. 
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disputed  Temple  of  Solomon,  the  same  consisting  of  three 
or  four  stones  lying  one  upon  the  other,  each  cf  which  is 
about  twice  as  long  as  a  seven-octave  piano,  and  abci 
thick  as  such  a  piano  is  high.     But,  as  1  have  rema. 
before,  it  is  only  a  year  or  two  ago  that  the  ancient  edict 
prohibiting  Christian  rubbish  like  ourselves  to   cuter  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  and  see   the  costly  marbles  that  once 
adorned  the  inner  Temple   was   annulled.     Th> 
wrought  upon  these  fragments  are  all  quaint  and  peculiar, 
and  so   the  charm  of  novelty  is  added  to  the  deep  in! 
they  naturally  inspire.     One  meets  with  these  venerable 
scraps    at    every    turn,    especially    in    the    neighbouring 
Mosque   el   Ak?a,    into  whose  inner  walls  a  very   1. 
number  of  them    are    carefully    built    for    pro? 
These  pieces  of  stone,  stained  and  dusty  with  age,  dimly 
hint  at  a  grandeur  we  have  all  been  taught  to  regard  as 
the   princeliest  ever   seen    on    earth ;     and  they   call    up 
pictures  of  a  pap-cant  that  is  familiar  to  all  imaginations — 
camels  laden  with  spices  and  treasure — beautiful  si 
presents  for  Solomon's  harem — a  long  cavalcade  of  richly 
caparisoned  beasts  and  warrior? — and  Sheba'-  in  the 

van    of  this  vision    of  "Oriental  magnificence."     ri 
elegant  fragments  bear  a  richer  interest  than  the  solemn 
:;ess  of  the  stones    the    Jews    ki.-s    in    the   Place  of 
AVailing  ian  ever  have  lor  the  In  :ier. 

Down  in  the  hollow  ground,  underneath  the  olives  and 
the  orange  tre<  s   that   ilourish  in  the  court  of  the  great 
Mosque,  is  a  wilderness  of  pillars — remains  of  ti 
Temple;   they  supported  it.     There  are  ponder 
ways  down  tb  hich  the  <i 

Of   p: 
are  disappointed  in  thai 

•ions  of  the  actual  Temple  of 
ri'.-nrc  no   .shadow    of  suspicion  that  t' 
humbug  and  a  fraud. 

,iirch  of  ;  'dire. 

of  it;    Li 

too  many.     They  swarm  about  you  at  • 
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single  foot  of  ground  in  all  Jerusalem,  or  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood, seems  to  be  without  a  stirring  and  important 
history  of  its  own.  It  is  a  very  relief  to  steal  a  walk  of  a 
hundred  yards  Avithout  a  guide  along  to  talk  unceasingly 
about  every  stone  you  step  upon  and  drag  you  back  ages 
and  ages  to  the  day  when  it  achieved  celebrity. 

It  seems  hardly  real  when  I  find  myself  leaning  for  a 
moment  on  a  ruined  wall  and  looking  listlessly  down  into 
the  historic  pool  of  Bethesda.  I  did  not  think  such  things 
could  be  so  crowded  together  as  to  diminish  their  interest. 
But  in  serious  truth,  we  have  been  drifting  about  for 
several  days,  using  our  eyes  and  our  ears  more  from  a 
sense  of  duty  than  any  higher  and  worthier  reason.  And 
too  often  Ave  have  been  glad  Avhen  it  Avas  time  to  go  home 
and  be  distressed  no  more  about  illustrious  localities. 

Our  pilgrims  compress  too  much  into  one  day.  One 
can  gorge  sights  to  repletion  as  well  as  sweetmeats.  Since 
we  breakfasted  this  morning,  we  have  seen  enough  to 
have  furnished  us  food  for  a  year's  reflection  if  AVC  could 
have  seen  the  various  objects  in  comfort  and  looked  upon, 
them  deliberately.  We  visited  the  pool  of  Hezekiah, 
Avhere  David  saAV  Uriah's  Aviie  coming  from  the  bath  and 
fell  in  love  Avith  her. 

We  went  out  of  the  city  by  the  Jaffa  gate,  and  of 
course  Avere  told  many  things  about  its  ToAver  of  liip- 
picus. 

We  rode  across  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  betAveen  tAvo  of 
the  Pools  of  Gihon,  and  by  an  aqueduct  built  by  Solomon, 
which  still  conveys  water  to  the  city.  We  ascended  the 
Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  where  Judas  received  his  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  and  Ave  also  lingered  a  moment  under  the 
tree  a  Arenerable  tradition  says  he  hanged  himself  on. 

We  descended  to  the  canon  again,  and  then  the  guide 
began  to  give  name  and  history  to  every  bank  and 
boulder  Ave  came  to :  "  This  Avas  the  Field  of  Blood ; 
cuttings  in  the  rocks  were  shrines  and  temples  of 
Moloch ;  here  they  sacrificed  children  ;  yonder  is  the 
Zion  Gate  ;  the  Tyropcan  Valley ;  the  Hiil  of  Ophel ; 
here  is  the  junction  of  the  Valley  ot  Jchoshaphat — on  yovir 
right  is  the  Well  of  Job."  We  turned  up  Jehoshaphat. 
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The  recital  went  on.     "  This  is  the  Mount  of  Olives  : 
is  the  Hill  of  Offence  ;  the  nest   of  huts  is  the  Village  of 
in  ;   here,  yonder,  everywhere,  is  the  King'?  Garden; 
under  this   great    tree    Zacharias,    the    high    pi' 
murdered ;     yonder    is    Mount  Moriah   and   the    Temple 
•wall  ;  the  tomb  of  Absalom  ;   the  tomb  of  St.  James  : 
tomb  of  Zacharias  ;  beyond  are  the  Gardens  of  Gcthse; 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  here  is   the  P<- 
Siloam,  and — " 

We  said  we  would  dismount,  and  quench  our  th 
and  rest.     We  were  burning  up  with  the  heat.     We  - 
failing  under  the  accumulating  fatigue   of  days  and 
of  ceaseless  marching.      All  were  willing. 

The  Pool  is  a  deep,  walled  ditch,  through  which  a  clear 
stream  of  water  runs,  that  comes  from  under  Jerusalem 
somewhere,    and    passing  through    the    Fountain    of  the 
Virgin,  or   being  supplied  from  it,  reaches  this  plac 
way  of  a   tunnel    of  heavy  masonry.      The   famous    pool 
looked  exactly  as  it  looked   in  Solomon's  time  no  d 
::nd  the  same  dusky,  Oriental  women  came  down  in  : 
old  Oriental  way.  and  carried  off  jars  of  the  water  on  their 
i,  just,  as  they  did  thre«,'  thousand  years  ago,  am, 
ey  will  do  fifty  thousand  years  hence  if  any  of 
-till  1.  it  mi  earth. 

We  went  awav  from  there  and  stopped  at  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin.   But  the  water  was  not  good,  and  then 

•rt  or  peace  anywhere,  on  account  -  Mient 

of  boys  and  girls  and  beggars   that  persecuted  us  all  the 
tune  for  i  li.      The  guide  wanted  us  to 

soni'  .     :id  \ve  did  it;    but  when   he  went  on  1 

that   they  were    starving   to   death    we    roiiM  n6 
that  we  had  d(  it  sin  in  throv.  in  the 

the  way  ol  such  a  desirable  consummation,  and  so  we  tried 

left  it  back,  but  it,  could  in.; 

\Vc  mi,  r,.,l    tJ1(.  (onlcn  of  Guthscmanc,  and  we  ' 

in,    both    of   which    wo    had 

ic.      It  is  not  meet  that  I  should  speak  of  them 

:H.\V  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  or  i: 
of  Jerusalem,  Sea  and  the  mountains  of  Moab  ; 
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nor  of  the  Damascus  Gate,  or  the  tree  that  was  planted 
by  King  Godfrey  of  Jerusalem.  One  ought  to  feel 
pleasantly  when  he  talks  of  these  things.  I  cannot  say 
anything  about  the  stone  column  that  projects  over 
Jehoshaphat  from  the  Temple  wall  like  a  cannon,  except 
that  the  Moslems  believe  that  Mahomet  will  sit  astride  of 
it  when  he  comes  to  jud<?e  the  world.  It  is  a  pity  he 
could  not  judge  it  from  some  roost  of  his  own  in  Mecca, 
without  trespassing  on  our  holy  ground.  Close  by  is  the 
Golden  Gate,  in  the  Temple  wall — a  gate  that  was  an 
elegant  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  time  of  the  Temple,  and 
is  even  so  yet.  From  it,  in  ancient  times,  the  Jewish 
High  Priest  turned  loose  the  scapegoat  and  let  him  flee  to 
the  wilderness  and  bear  away  his  twelvemonth  load  of 
the  sins  of  the  people.  If  they  Avere  to  turn  one  loose 
now,  he  would  not  get  as  far  as  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
till  these  miserable  vagabonds  here  would  gobble  him  up,* 
sins  and  all.  They  would  not  care.  Mutton  chops  and  sin 
is  good  enough  living  for  them.  The  Moslems  watch  the 
Golden  Gate  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  an  anxious  one,  for 
they  have  an  honoured  tradition  that  when  it  falls, 
Islamism  will  fall,  and  with  it  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It 
did  not  grieve  me  any  to  notice  that  the  old  gate  was 
getting  a  little  shaky. 

We  are  at  home  again.  We  are  exhausted.  The  sun 
has  roasted  xis  almost. 

We  have  full  comfort  in  one  reflection,  however.  Our 
experiences  in  Europe  have  taught  us  that  in  time  this 
fatigue  will  be  forgotten  ;  the  heat  will  be  forgotten  ;  the 
thirst,  the  tiresome  volubility  of  the  guide,  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  beggars — and  then,  all  that  will  be  left  will  be 
pleasant  memories  of  Jerusalem,  memories  we  shall  call 
up  with  always  increasing  interest  as  the  years  go  by, 
memories  which  some  d;iy  will  become  all  beautiful  when 
the  last  annoyance  that  encumbers  them  shall  have  faded 
out  of  our  minds  never  again  to  return.  Schoolboy  days 
are  no  happier  than  the  days  of  alter  life,  but  we  look 
back  upon  them  regretfully  because  we  have  forgotten  our 

*  Favourite  pilgrim  expression. 
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punishments  at  school,  and  how  we  grieved  when  our 
marbles  were  lost  and   our  kites   destroyed — because  we 
.  otten  all  the    sorrows    and  privations   of  that 
canonized  epoch  and  remember  only  its  orchard  robb. 
its  wooden-sword  pageants  and  its  fishing  holidays.     We 
itisfied.     We  can  wait.      Our  reward  will  come.    To 
us  Jerusalem  and  to-day's  experiences  will  be  an  enchanted 
memory  a  year  hence — a  memory  which  money  could  not 
buy  from  us. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WE  cast  up  the  account.     It  footed  up  pretty  fairly. 
There  was  nothing  more  at  Jerusalem  to  be  i 
except  the  traditional  houses  of  Dives  and  Lazarus  of  the 
parable,  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  those  of  the  Judges; 
the  spot  where  they  stoned  one  of  the  disciples  to  death, 
and    beheaded   another ;     the   room  and  the  table  : 
celebrated  by  the  Last  Supper ;  the  fig-tree  that   -I 
withered;     a   number   of  historical    places    about    (  = 

1  in"   .Mount   of  Olives,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
in  different  portions  of  the  city  itself. 
We  were  approaching  the  end.    Human  nature  asserted 

aow.     Overwork  and  ••  it  exhaustion  1 

to  have  their  natural  effect.     Tin  r   the 

:':es  and   dull   the   ardour   of  the    party.       Perfectly 

ainst  failing  to  accomplish  any  detail  of  the 

pil'_'!  It   like  drawing  in   advance    upon   the 

••on  to  lie   placed  to  their  credit.     They  gr 
la/.y.      Tiny  were  late  to  break: 

dinner.       Thirty  or   forty   pilgrims  had   arrived  from  the 
ship  by  the    .short    . 
had   to    be    indulged   in.       And    in    hot    all  they 

• 
the  hotel  and  .smoke  and    talk    about,  j 

v — for  even  thus  early  d< 
which  \\  i 

Hen  of  no 

bove  the  dead    le-. 
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monotonous  reminiscences  and  become  shapely  landmarks 
in  one's  memory.  The  fog-whistle,  smothered  among  a 
million  of  trifling  sounds,  is  not  noticed  a  block  away,  in 
the  city,  but  the  sailor  hears  it  far  at  sea,  whither  none  of 
those  thousands  of  trifling  sounds  can  reach.  When  one1 
is  in  Koine,  all  the  domes  are  alike ;  but  when  he  has 
gone  away  twelve  miles,  the  city  fades  utterly  from  sight 
and  leaves  St.  Peter's  swelling  above  the  level  plain  like 
an  anchored  balloon.  When  one  is  travelling  in  Europe 
the  daily  incidents  seem  all  alike ;  but  when  he  has  placed 
them  all  two  months  and  two  thousand  miles  behind  him, 
those  that  were  worthy  of  being  remembered  are  promi- 
nent, and  those  that  were  really  insignificant  have  van- 
ished. This  disposition  to  smoke,  and  idle,  and  talk,  was 
not  well.  It  was  plain  that  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  gain 
ground.  A  diversion  must  be  tried,  or  demoralization 
would  ensue.  The  Jordan,  Jericho,  and  the  Dead  Sea 
were  suggested.  The  remainder  of  Jerusalem  must  be 
left  unvisited  for  a  little  while.  The  journey  was  approved 
^.t  once.  New  life  stirred  in  every  pulse.  In  the  saddle — 
abroad  on  the  plains — sleeping  in  beds  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon  :  fancy  was  at  work  with  these  things  in  a 
moment.  It  was  painful  to  note  how  readily  these  town- 
bred  men  had  taken  to  the  free  life  of  the  camp  and  the 
desert.  The  nomadic  instinct  is  a  human  instinct :  it  was 
born  with  Adam  and  transmitted  through  the  patriarchs, 
and  after  thirty  centuries  of  steady  effort,  civilization  has 
not  educated  it  entirely  out  of  us  yet.  It  has  a  charm 
which,  once  tasted,  a  man  will  yearn  to  taste  again. 
The  nomadic  instinct  cannot  be  educated  out  of  an  Indian 
at  all. 

The  Jordan  journey  being  approved,  our  dragoman  was 
notified. 

At  nine  in  the  morning  the  caravan  was  before  the  hotel 
door  and  we  were  at  breakfast.  There  was  a  commotion 
about  the  place.  Humours  of  war  and  bloodshed  were 
flying  everywhere.  The  lawless  Bedouins  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  deserts  down  by  the  Dead  Sea  were 
up  in  anus,  and  were  going  to  destroy  all  comers.  They 
had  had  a  battle  with  a  troop  of  Turkish  cavalry  and  de- 
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featcd  them  ;  several  men  killed.  They  had  shut  up  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  and  a  Turkish  garrison  in  an  old 
fort  near  Jericho,  and  were  besieging  them.  They  had 
marched  upon  a  camp  of  our  excursionists  by  the  Jordan, 
and  the  pilgrims  only  saved  their  lives  by  stealing  away 
and  flying  to  Jerusalem  under  whip  and  spur  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  Another  of  our  parties  had  been  fired 
on  from  an  ambush  and  then  attacked  in  the  open  day. 
Shots  were  fired  on  both  sides.  Fortunately  there  was  no 
bloodshed.  We  spoke  with  the  very  pilgrim  who  had 
fired  one  of  the  shots,  and  learned  from  his  own  lips  how, 
in  this  imminent  deadly  peril,  only  the  cool  courage  of 
the  pilgrims,  their  strength  of  numbers  and  imposing  dis- 
play of  war  material,  had  saved  them  from  utter  destruc- 
tion. It  was  reported  that  the  Consul  had  requested  that 
no  more  of  our  pilgrims  should  go  to  the  Jordan  while  this 
state  of  things  lasted  ;  and  further,  that  he  was  unwilling 
that  any  more  should  go,  at  least  without  an  unusually 
strong  military  guard.  Here  was  trouble.  But  with  the 
horses  at  the  door  and  everybody  aware  of  what  they  were 
there  for,  what  would  you  have  done  ?  Acknowledged 
that  you  were  afraid,  and  backed  shamefully  out?  Hardly. 
It  would  not  be  human  nature,  where  there  were  so  many 
women.  You  would  have  done  as  we  did  :  said  you  were 
not  afraid  of  a  million  Bedouins — and  made  your  will  and 
proposed  quietly  to  yourself  to  take  up  an  unostentatious 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

I  think  we  must  have  all  determined  upon  the  same  line 
of  tactics,  for  it  did  seem  as  if  we  never  would  get  to 
Jericho.  I  had  a  notoriously  slow  horse,  but  somehow  I 
could  not  keep  him  in  the  rear,  to  save  my  neck.  II 
for  ever  turning  up  in  the  lead.  In  such  cases  I  trembled 
a  little,  and  got  down  to  fix  my  saddle.  But  it  was  not  of 
any  use.  The  others  all  got  down  to  iix  their  saddles, 
1  in-v.T  MIW  ."-neli  a  time  with  saddles.  It  was  the 

f  tin-in  had  got  out  of  order  in  thr 

"\v  they  had  all  broken  down  at  once.    I  tru-d  walk- 

— 1  had  nut  had  enough  in  Jerusalem  seaich- 

>r  holy  places.    But  it  was  a  failure.     The  whole  mob 

suffering  for  exercise,  and  it  was  not  fifteen  minutes 
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till  they  Were  all  on  foot  and  I  had  the  lead  again.  It  was 
very  discouraging. 

This  was  all  after  we  got  beyond  Bethany.  We  stopped 
at  the  village  of  Bethany,  an  hour  out  from  Jerusalem. 
They  showed  us  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  I  had  rather  live 
in  it  than  in  any  house  in  the  town.  And  they  showed  us 
also  a  large  "  Fountain  of  Lazarus,"  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  village  the  ancient  dwelling  of  Lazarus.  Lazarus 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  property.  The  legends  of 
the  Sunday-schools  do  him  great  injustice  ;  they  give  one 
the  impression  that  he  was  poor.  It  is  because  they  get 
him  confused  with  that  Lazarus  who  had  no  merit  but 
his  virtue,  and  virtue  never  has  been  as  respectable  as 
money.  The  house  of  Lazarus  is  a  three-story  edifice, 
of  stone  masonry,  but  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages 
has  buried  all  of  it  but  the  upper  story.  We  took  candles 
and  descended  to  the  dismal  cell-like  chambers  where 
Jesus  sat  at  meat  with  Martha  and  Mary,  and  conversed 
with  them  about  their  brother.  We  could  not  but  look 
upon  these  old  dingy  apartments  with  a  more  than  common 
interest. 

We  had  had  a  glimpse,  from  a  mountain  top,  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  lying  like  a  blue  shield  in  the  plain  of  the 
Jordan,  and  now  we  were  marching  down  a  close,  flaming, 
rugged,  desolate  defile,  where  no  living  creature  could 
enjoy  life,  except,  perhaps,  a  salamander.  It  was  such  a 
dreary,  repulsive,  horrible  solitude  !  It  was  the  "  wilder- 
ness" where  John  preached,  with  camel's  hair  about  his 
loins — raiment  enough — but  he  never  could  have  got  his 
locusts  and  wild  honey  here.  We  were  moping  along 
down  through  this  dreadful  place,  every  man  in  the  rear. 
Our  guards — two  gorgeous  young  Arab  sheiks,  with  car- 
goes of  swords,  guns,  pistols  and  daggers  on  board — were 
loafing  ahead. 

"Bedouins!" 

Every  man  shrunk  up '  and  disappeared  in  his  clothes 
like  a  mud-turtle.  My  first  impulse  was  to  dash  forward 
and  destroy  the  Bedouins.  My  second  was  to  dash  to  the 
rear  to  see  if  there  were  any  coming  in  that  direction.  1 
acted  on  the  latter  impulse.  So  did  all  the  others.  If  any 
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•uins  had  approached  us  then  from  that  point  of  the 
compass,  they  would  have  paid  dearly  for  their  rash 

11  remarked  that,  afterwards.     There  would  have 
been  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  there  that  no  pen  could 
ibe.     I  know  that,  because  each  man  told  what  he 
would  have  done,  individually ;    and  such  a  medley  of 
:e  and   unheard-of  inventions  of  cruelty  you  could 
not  conceive  of.     One  man  said   he   had  calmly  made  up 
his  mind  to  perish  where  he  stood,   if  need  be,  and  never 
yield  an  inch;  he  was  going  to  wait,  with  deadly  patience, 
till  he  could   count  the   stripes  upon  the  first  Bedouin's 
jacket,  and  then  count  them  and  let  him  have  it.    Another 
was  going  to  sit  still  till  the  first  lance  reached  within  an 
inch  ot  his  breast,  and  then  dodge  it  and  seize  it.     I  for- 
bear to  tell  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  that  Bedouin  that 
owned  it.     It  makes  my  blood  run  cold  to  think  of  it. 
Another  was  going  to  scalp  such  Bedouins  as  fell  to  his 
share,  and  take  his  bald-headed  sons  of  the  desert  home 
with  him  alive  for  trophies.     But   the  wild-eyed  pilgrim 
rhapsodist   was  silent.     His  orbs  gleamed  with  a  dtadly 
light,  but  his  lips  moved  not.     Anxiety  grew,  and  h< 
questioned.     If  he  had  got  a  Bedouin,   what  would   he 
done  with  him — shot  him  ?     He  smiled  a  smile  of 
•    and   shook    his  head.     Would  he    havo 
ini  ?    Another  shake.    Would  he  have  quartered 
him — Bayed  him?    More  shakes.    Oh!  horror,  what  would 

ve  done  ? 
"  Eat  him  !" 

Such  was  the  awful  sentence  that  thundered  from  his 
lips.    What  was  grammar  to  a  desperado  like  that?     1 
glad  in  my  heart  that  I  had   been   spared  these   scenes  of 
.     No  Bedouins  attacked  our  terrible 
And  none   attacked  the   front.     The  new-comer3 
nt  of  cadaverous  Arabs,  in  shirts 
and  .  I'nt  far  ahead  of  us  to  brand: 

on  like   lui 

y  all    bamia   of  marauding   Bedouins  that  i; 
lurk  about    our   path.      Wli;,:  e   it  is    \\ 

"ul'i;  us  must  travel  under  guard  of  vermin  like 

this  as  a  protection  against  the  prowling  vagabonds  of  the 
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desert — those  sanguinary  outlaws  who  arc  a  1  \vays  going  to 
do  something  desperate,  but  never  do  it.  I  may  as  well 
mention  here  that  on  our  whole  trip  we  saw  no  Bedouins, 
and  had  no  more  use  for  an  Arab  guard  than  we  could 
have  had  for  patent  leather  boots  and  white  kid  gloves. 
The  Bedouins  that  attacked  the  other  parties  of  pilgrims 
so  fiercely  were  provided  for  the  occasion  by  the  Arab 
guards  of  those  parties,  and  shipped  from  Jerusalem  for 
temporary  service  as  Bedouins.  They  met  together,  in 
full  view  of  the  pilgrims,  after  the  battle,  and  took  lunch, 
divided  the  buckseesh  extorted  in  the  season  of  danger, 
and  then  accompanied  the  cavalcade  home  to  the  city ! 
The  nuisance  of  an  Arab  guard  is  one  which  is  created 
by  the  Sheiks  and  the  Bedouins  together  for  mutual 
profit,  it  is  said,  and  no  doubt  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  it. 

We  visited  the  fountain  the  prophet  Elisha  sweetened 
(it  is  sweet  yet)  ;  where  he  remained  some  time  and  was 
fed  by  the  ravens. 

Ancient  Jericho  is  not  very  picturesque  as  a  ruin.  When 
Joshua  marched  around  it  seven  times,  some  three  thoxisand 
years  ago,  and  blew  it  down  with  his  trumpet,  he  did  the 
work  so  well  and  so  completely  that  he  hardly  left  enough 
of  the  city  to  cast  a  shadow.  The  curse  pronounced 
against  the  rebuilding  of  it  has  never  been  removed.  One 
King,  holding  the  curse  in  light  estimation,  made  the 
attempt,  but  was  stricken  sorely  for  his  presumption.  Its 
site  will  always  remain  unoccupied  ;  and  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  very  best  locations  for  a  town  we  have  seen  in  all 
Palestine. 

At  two  in  the  morning  they  routed  us  out  of  bed — 
another  piece  of  unwarranted  cruelty — another  stupid 
effort  of  our  dragoman  to  get  ahead  of  a  rival.  It  was  not 
two  hours  to  the  Jordan.  However,  we  are  dressed  and 
under  way  before  anyone  thought  of  looking  to  see  what 
time  it  was,  and  so  we  drowsed  on  through  the  chill  night 
air  and  dreamed  of  camp  fires,  warm  beds,  and  other 
comfortable  things. 

There  was  no  conversation.  People  do  not  talk  when 
they  are  cold,  and  wretched,  and  sleepy.  We  nodded  in 
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the  saddle  at  times,  and  woke  up  with  a  start  to  find  that 
the  procession  had  disappeared  in  the  gloom.    Then  there 
nergy  and  attention  to  business  until  its  dusky  outlines 
came  in  sight  again.     Occasionally  the   order  was  p:; 
in  a  low  voice  down   the  line  :    "  Close  up — close 
Bedouins  lurk   here,  everywhere!"     What    an  exq;. 
shudder  it  sent  shivering  along  one's  spine  ! 

We  reached  the  famous  river  before  four  o'clock,  and 
the  night  was  so  black  that  we  could  have  ridden  into  it 
without  seeing  it.      Some  of  us  were  in  an  unha 
of  mind.     We  waited  and  waited  for  daylight,  but  it  did 
not  come.     Finally  we  went  away  in  the  dark  and  slept 
an  hour  on   the  ground,  in  the  bushes,  and  caught  cold. 
It  was  a  costly  nap  on  that  account,  but  otherwise  it  was 
a  paying  investment,  because  it  brought  unconscious 
of  the  dreary  minutes,  and  put  us  in   a   somewhat  fitter 
mood  for  a  first  glimpse  of  the  sacred  river. 

With  the  first  suspicion  of  dawn,  every  pilgrim  took  off 
his  clothes  and  waded  into  the  dark  torrent,  singing : 

"Oil  Jordan's  stormy  Kinks  I  stand, 

Ami  i  .1  cyo 

To  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  laud, 
Where  my  poss 

But  they  did  not  sing  long.     The  water  was  so  fearfully 
cold  that  they  were  obliged  to  stop  singing  and 
out  again.      Then  they  stood  on  the  bank  shivering. 
:ied  and   so  grieved,   that   they  merited   h 
compassion.     Because  another   dream,  another  cheru 
,  had  failed.     They  had  promised  themselves  all  :: 
that   they   would    cross   the    Jordan    where    the   Isr.-e 

when  they  entered  Canaan  from  their  own   pil- 
grimage in  the  desert.    Theywoui  ':eru  the  tv. 

in  memory  of  : 
•  lid   it   they   would   picture   I 

•'ling   through   the   cloven    \v 
ic    hallowed  ark   of  the   covenant    and  shu: 
3  of  than!-.  - 

.  •  :     •  e  the  £ 

cross.     T  1  of  their  hopes  at  last,  but 

the  curr  ift,  the  water  was  too  cold! 
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It  was  then  that  Jack  did  them  a  service.  With  that 
engaging  recklessness  of  consequences  Avhich  is  natural  to 
youth,  and  so  proper  and  so  seemly  as  well,  he  went  and 
led  the  way  across  the  Jordan,  and  all  was  happiness 
again.  Every  individual  waded  over  then,  and  stood 
upon  the  further  bank.  The  water  was  not  quite  breast 
deep  anywhere.  If  it  had  been  more,  we  could  hardly 
have  accomplished  the  feat,  for  the  strong  current  would 
have  swept  us  down  the  stream,  and  AVC  would  have  been 
exhausted  and  drowned  before  reaching  a  place  where  we 
could  make  a  landing.  The  main  object  compassed,  the 
drooping,  miserable  party  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  sun 
again,  for  all  wanted  to  see  the  water  as  well  as  feel  it. 
But  it  was  too  cold  a  pastime.  Some  cans  were  filled  from 
the  holy  river,  some  canes  cut  from  its  banks,  and  then  we 
moiinted  and  rode  reluctantly  away  to  keep  from  freezing 
to  death.  So  we  saw  the  Jordan  very  dimly.  The  thickets 
of  bushes  that  bordered  its  banks  threw  their  shadows 
across  its  shallow,  turbulent  waters  ("  stormy,"  the  hymn 
makes  them,  which  is  rather  a  complimentary  stretch  of 
fancy),  and  we  could  not  judge  of  the  width  of  the  stream 
by  the  eye.  We  knew  by  our  wading  experience,  how- 
ever, that  many  streets  in  America  are  double  as  wide  as 
the  Jordan. 

Daylight  came,  soon  ofter  we  got  under  way,  and  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two  we  reached  the  Dead  Sea. 
Nothing  grows  in  the  flat,  burning  desert  around  it  but 
weeds  and  the  Dead  Sea  apple  the  poets  say  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  crumbles  to  ashes  and  dust  when  you 
break  it.  Such  as  we  found  were  not  handsome,  but  they 
were  bitter  to  the  taste.  They  yielded  no  dust.  It  was 
because  they  were  not  ripe,  perhaps. 

The  desert  and  the  barren  hills  gleam  painfully  in  the 
sun  around  the  Dead  Sea,  and  there  is  no  pleasant  thing 
or  living  creature  upon  it  or  about  its  borders  to  cheer 
the  eye.  It  is  a  scorching,  arid,  repulsive  solitude.  A 
silence  broods  over  the  scene  that  is  depressing  to  the 
spirits.  It  makes  one  think  of  funerals  and  death. 

The  Dead  Se;i  i.;  small.  Its  waters  are  very  clear,  and 
it  has  a  pebbly  bottom  and  is  shallow  for  some  distance 
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out  from  the  shores.  It  yields  quantities  of  asphaltum ; 
fragments  of  it  lie  all  about  its  banks ;  this  stuff  gives  the 
place  something  of  an  unpleasant  snaelL 

All  our  reading  had  taught  us  to  expect  that  the  first 
plunge  into  the  Dead  Sea  would  be  attained  with  dis- 
tressing results — our  bodies  would  feel  as  if  they  were 
suddenly  pierced  by  millions  of  red-hot  needles ;  the 
dreadful  smarting  would  continue  for  hours ;  we  might 
even  look  to  be  blistered  from  head  to  foot,  and  s\ 
miserably  for  many  days.  We  were  disappointed.  Our 
eight  sprang  in  at  the  same  time  that  another  party  of 
pilgrims  did,  and  nobody  screamed  once.  None  of  them 
ever  did  complain  of  anything  more  than  a  slight  pricking 
sensation  in  places  where  there  skin  was  abraded,  and  then 
only  for  a  short  time.  My  face  smarted  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  but  it  was  partly  because  I  got  it  badly  sun-burned 
while  I  was  bathing,  and  stayed  in  so  long  that  it  became 
plastered  over  with  salt. 

No,  the  water  did  not  blister  us;  it  did  not  cover  us 
with  a  slimy  ooze  and  confer  upon  us  an  atrocious  fragrance ; 
it  was  not  very  slimy  ;  and  I  could  not  discover  that  we 
smelt  really  any  worse  than  we  have  always  smelt  since 
we  lave  been  in  Palestine.  It  was  only  a  different  kind 
of  smell,  but  not  conspicuous  on  that  account,  be< 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  that  respect.  "We  didn't 
smell,  there  on  the  Jordan,  the  same  as  we  do  in  Jeru- 
salem;  and  we  don't  smell  in  Jerusalem  just  as  we  did 
in  Nazareth,  or  Tiberias,  or  Cesarea  Philippi,  or  any  of 
other  ruinous  ancient  towns  in  Galilee.  No,  we 
change  all  the  time,  and  generally  for  the  worse.  We  do 
our  • 

It  was  a  funny  bath.     We  could  not  sink.     One  could 

stretch  liii  on  his  back,  with  his  arms  on 

1  all  of  his  body  above  a  line  drawn  from 

tin-   corner  of  his  jaw  past   the  middle  of  his  side,  the 

and    through   his  ankle-bone,   would 

remain  out.  of  -water.     He  could  lift  his  head  clear  out,  if 

ition   can   be   retained   long;  you  lose 

i'l  whirl  over,  first  on  your  back  and  then 

a iid  so  on.     You  can  lie  comfortably  on 
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your  back,  with  your  head  out,  and  your  legs  out  from 
your  knees  down,  by  steadying  yourself  with  your  hands. 
You  can  sit,  with  your  knees  drawn  up  to  your  chin  and 
your  arms  clasped  around  them,  but  you  are  bound  to  turn 
over  presently,  because  you  are  top-heavy  in  that  position. 
You  can  stand  up  straight  in  water  that  is  over  your  head, 
and  from  the  middle  of  your  breast  upward  you  will  not 
be  wet.  But  you  cannot  remain  so.  The  water  will  soon 
float  your  feet  to  the  surface.  You  cannot  swim  on  your 
back  and  make  any  progress  of  any  consequence,  because 
your  feet  stick  away  above  the  surface,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  propel  yourself  with  but  your  heels.  If  you  swim  on 
your  face,  you  kick  up  the  water  like  a  stern-wheel  boat. 
You  make  no  headway.  A  horse  is  so  top-heavy  that  he 
can  neither  swim  nor  stand  up  in  the  Dead  Sea.  He  turns 
over  on  his  side  at  once.  Some  of  us  bathed  for  more  than 
an  hour,  and  then  came  out  coated  with  salt  till  we  shone 
like  icicles.  We  scrubbed  it  off  with  a  coarse  towel  and 
rode  off  with  a  splendid  brand-neAv  smell,  though  it  was 
one  which  was  not  any  more  disagreeable  than  those 
we  have  been  for  several  weeks  enjoying.  It  was  the 
variegated  villany  and  novelty  of  it  that  charmed  us. 
Salt  crystals  glitter  in  the  sun  about  the  shores  of  the 
lake.  In  places  they  coat  the  ground  like  a  brilliant  crust 
of  ice. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  somehow  got  the  impression  that 
the  river  Jordan  was  four  thousand  miles  long  and  thirty- 
five  miles  wide.  It  is  only  ninety  miles  long,  and  so 
crooked  that  a  man  does  not  know  which  side  of  it  he  is 
on  half  the  time.  In  going  ninety  miles  it  dore  not  get 
over  more  than  fifty  miles  of  ground.  It  is  rlet  any 
wider  than  Broadway  in  New  York.  There  is  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  and  this  Dead  Sea — neither  of  them  twenty-miles 
long  or  thirteen  wide.  And  yet  when  I  was  in  Sunday-* 
school  I  thought  they  were  sixty  thousand  miles  in 
diameter. 

Travel  and  experience  mar  the  grandest  pictures  and 

rob  us  of  the  most   cherished  traditions  of  our  boyhood. 

Well,  let  them  go.     I  have  already  seen  the  Empire   of 

King  Solomon  diminish  to  the  size  of  the  State  of  Peun- 

P  2 
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sylvania  ;   I  suppose  I  can  bear  the  reduction  of  the  seas 

and  the  ri 

AVp.  looked  everywhere,  as  we  passed  along,  but  never 
paw  grain  or  crystal  of  Lot's  wife.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment. For  many  and  many  a  year  we  had  known 
her  sad  story,  and  taken  that  interest  in  her  which  mis- 
fortune always  inspires.  But  she  was  gone.  Her  pictu- 
resque form  no  longer  looms  above  the  desert  of  the  Dead 
to  remind  the  tourist  of  the  doom  that  fell  upon  the 
lost  cities. 

I  cannot  describe  the  hideous  afternoon's  ride  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  Mars  Saba.  It  oppresses  me  ycf,  to  think  of 
it.  The  sun  so  pelted  us  that  the  tears  ran  down  our 
cheeks  once  or  twice.  The  ghastly,  treeless,  grnssless, 
breathless  canons  smothered  us  as  if  we  had  been  in  an 
oven.  The  sun  had  positive  iceight  to  it,  I  think, 
a  man  could  sit  erect  under  it.  All  drooped  low  in  the 
-John  preached  in  this  "  Wilderness!"  It  must 
have  been  exhausting  work.  What  a  very  heaven  the 
Mid  ranip;;rts  of  vast  Mars  Saba  looked  to 
us  when  we  caught  a  lirst  glimpse  of  them  ! 

\\<  al  this  great  convent  all  night,  guests  of  the 

[table  priests.     Mars    Saba,  perched   upon   a  cr, 
human  nest  stuck  high  up  against  a  perpendicular  mountain 
wall,  is  a  world  of  grand  masonry  that  rises,  terrace  upon 
ten-ace,  away  above  your  head,  like  t;  <Uand   re- 

sees  in   fanciful   pictim 
•  and    the   palaces  oJ  :>'iit  Phar 

'her  human  dwelling  is   near.     It  was  founded  many 

by   a.  holy  recluse  who  lived  at   first,   in   a 
in  the  rock — a  cave  which  is  enclosed  in  the  convent  walls 

•.  11  to  us  by  th.-  This 

y  his  rigorous  torturing  of  his  flesh,  his  diet  of 

3  uttiT  withdrawal  from  all  society 
from  the  vanities  of  tile  world,  and  his  constant  ] 

iplation    of   a   skull,    inspired   an    emuK 
'    him    many  di 

'he  canon    is;  well  p 

he  rock  to  live  in.      The 
occupants  of  Si  a,  about   seventy  in   mi: 
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are  all  hermits.  They  wear  a  coarse  robe,  an  ugly, 
brimless  stove-pipe  of  a  hat,  and  go  -without  shoes.  They 
eat  nothing  whatever  but  bread  and  salt;  they  drink 
nothing  but  water.  As  long  as  they  live  they  can  never 
go  outside  the  walls,  or  look  upon  a  woman — for  no  woman 
is  permitted  to  enter  Mars  Saba,  upon  any  pretext  what- 
soever. 

Some  of  those  men  have  been  shut  up  there  for  thirty 
years.  In  all  that  dreary  time  they  have  not  heard  the 
laughter  of  a  child  or  the  blessed  voice  of  a  woman ;  they 
have  seen  no  human  tears,  no  human  smiles ;  they  have 
known  no  human  joys,  no  wholesome  human  sorrows. 
In  their  hearts  are  no  memories  of  the  past,  in  their  brains 
no  dreams  of  the  future.  All  this  is  lovable,  beautiful, 
worthy,  they  have  put  far  away  from  them ;  against  all 
things  that  are  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  all  sounds  that 
are  music  to  the  ear,  they  have  barred  their  massive  doors 
and  reared  their  relentless  walls  of  stone  for  ever.  They 
have  banished  the  tender  grace  of  life  and  left  only  the 
sapped  and  skinny  mockery.  Their  lips  are  lips  that 
never  kiss  and  never  sing ;  their  hearts  are  hearts  that 
never  hate  and  never  love ;  their  breasts  are  breasts  that 
never  swell  with  the  sentiment,  "  I  have  a  country  and  a 
flag."  They  are  dead  men  who  walk. 

I  set  down  these  first  thoughts  because  they  are  natural 
— not  because  they  are  just  or  because  it  is  right  to  set 
them  down.  It  is  easy  for  book-makers  to  say  "  I  thought 
so  and  so  as  I  looked  upon  such  and  such  a  scene" — when 
the  truth  is,  they  thought  all  those  fine  things  afterwards. 
One's  lirst  thought  is  not  likely  to  be  strictly  accurate,  yet 
it  is  no  crime  to  think  it  and  none  to  write  it  down, 
subject  to  modification  by  later  experience.  These  hermits 
are  dead  men,  in  several  respects,  but  not  in  all ;  and  it 
is  not  proper  that,  thinking  ill  of  them  at  first,  I  should 
go  on  doing  so,  or,  speaking  ill  of  them,  I  should  reiterate 
the  words  and  stick  to  them.  No,  they  treated  xis  too 
kindly  for  that.  There  is  something  human  about  them 
somewhere.  They  knew  we  were  foreigners  and  Pro- 
testants, and  not  likely  to  feel  admiration  or  much  friend- 
liness toward  them.  But  their  large  charity  was  above 
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considering  such  things.  They  simply  saw  in  us  men 
•who  were  hungry,  and  thirsty,  and  tired,  and  that 
sufficient.  They  opened  their  doors  and  gave  us  wel- 
come.  They  asked  no  questions,  and  they  made  no  self- 
righteous  display  of  their  hospitality.  They  fished  for  no 
compliments.  They  moved  quietly  about,  setting  the 
table  for  us,  making  the  beds,  and  bringing  water  to  wash 
in,  and  paid  no  heed  when  we  said  it  was  wrong  for  them 
to  do  that  when  we  had  men  whose  business  it  was  to 
perform  such  offices.  We  fared  most  comfortably,  an 
late  at  dinner.  We  walked  all  over  the  building  with  the 
hermits  afterward  and  then  sat  on  the  lofty  battlements 
and  smoked  while  we  enjoyed  the  cool  air,  the  wild 
scenery  and  the  sunset.  One  or  two  chose  cosy  bed- 
rooms to  sleep  in,  but  the  nomadic  instinct  prompted  the 
rest  to  sleep  on  the  broad  divan  that  extended  around  the 
great  hall,  because  it  seemed  like  sleeping  out  of  doors,  and 
so  was  more  cheery  and  inviting.  It  was  a  royal  rest  we  had. 
When  we  got  up  to  breakfast  in  the  morning,  we  were 
new  men.  For  all  this  hospitality  no  strict  charge  was 
made.  We  could  give  something  if  we  chose ;  we  need 
give  nothing  if  we  were  poor  or  if  we  were  stingy.  The 
pauper  and  the  miser  Avere  as  free  as  any  in  the  Catholic 
convents  of  Palestine.  I  have  been  educated  to  enmity 
toward  everything  that  is  Catholic,  and  sometimes,  in  con- 
sequence of  this,  I  find  it  much  easier  to  discover  Catholic 
faults  than  Catholic  merits.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  feel 
no  disposition  to  overlook,  and  no  disposition  to  forget : 
and  that  is,  the  honest  gratitude  I  and  all  pilgrims  owe  to 
tho  Convent  Fathers  in  Palestine.  Their  doors  are  always 
open,  and  there  is  always  a  welcome  for  any  worthy  man 
.  whether  he  comes  in  rags  or  clad  in  purple. 
lie  convents  are  a  priceless  bl  the  poor. 

A  pilgrim  without  money,  whether  he  be  ;:  :;t  or 

.  can  travel  the  length  and  breadti, 

'  her  deser  ;ul  whole- 

ry  night  in  these  buildi:  rims 

i';en  stricken  down  by  tin 

ami;  .jf  the  country,  and  then  their  luge 

is  the.  convent.      Without  these  hospitable  retre;. 
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in  Palestine  would  be  a  pleasure  which  none  but  the 
strongest  men  could  dare  to  undertake.  Our  party,  pil- 
grims and  all,  will  always  be  ready  and  always  willing  to 
touch  glasses  and  drink  health,  prosperity,  and  long  life  to 
the  Convent  Fathers  of  Palestine. 

So,  rested  and  refreshed,  we  fell  into  line  and  filed  away 
over  the  barren  mountains  of  Judea,  and  along  rocky 
ridges  and  through  sterile  gorges,  where  eternal  silence 
and  solitude  reigned.  Even  the  scattering  groups  of  armed 
shepherds  we  met  the  afternoon  before,  tending  their 
flocks  of  long-haired  goats,  were  wanting  here.  We  saw 
but  two  living  creatures.  They  were  gazelles,  of  "  soft- 
eyed"  notoriety.  They  looked  like  very  young  kids,  but 
they  annihilated  distance  like  an  express  train.  I  have 
not  seen  animals  that  moved  faster,  unless  I  might  say  it 
of  the  antelopes  of  our  own  great  plains. 

At  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  Plain  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  stood  in  a  Availed  garden  of  olives, 
where  the  shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  by  night, 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  when  the  multitude  of  angels 
brought  them  the  tidings  that  the  Saviour  was  born.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  was  Bethlehem  of  Judea,  ?.nd  the 
pilgrims  took  some  of  the  stone  wall  and  hurried  on. 

The  Plain  of  the  Shepherds  is  a  desert,  paved  with 
loose  stones,  void  of  vegetation,  glaring  in  the  fierce  sun. 
Only  the  music  of  the  angels  it  knew  once  could  charm  its 
shrubs  and  flowers  to  life  again  and  restore  its  vanished 
beauty.  No  less  potent  enchantment  could  avail  to  work 
this  miracle. 

In  the  huge  Church  of  the  Nativity,  in  Bethlehem, 
built  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  by  the  inveterate  St. 
Helena,  they  took  us  below  ground,  and  into  a  grotto  cut 
in  the  living  rock.  This  was  the  "  manger"  where  Christ 
was  born.  A  silver  star  set  in  the  floor  bears  a  Latin  in- 
scription to  that  effect.  It  is  polished  with  the  kisses  of 
many  generations  of  worshipping  pilgrims.  The  grotto 
was  tricked  out  in  the  usual  tasteless  style  observable  in  all 
the  holy  places  of  Palestine.  As  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  envy  and  uncharitableness  were  apparent 
here.  The  priests  and  the  members  of  the  Greek  and 
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Latin  Churches   cminot  come  by  the    same   corridor   to 
kneel  in  the  sacred   birthplace  of  the  Kedoemer.  but  are 
rnin]>elled  to  approach   and  retire  by  different   avc 
lest  they  quarrel  and  light  on  this  holiest  ground  on  earth, 

I  have  no  "  meditations"  suggested  by  this  spot,  where 
the  very  first  "Merry  Christmas  !"  was  uttered  in  all  the 
world,  and  from  whence  the  friend  of  my  childhood,  Santa 
Claus,  departed  on  his  first  journey,  to  gladden  and  con- 
tinue to  gladden  roaring  iiresides  on  wintry  mornings  in 
many  a  distant  land  for  ever  and  for  ever.  I  touch  with 
reverent  finger  the  actual  spot  where  the  infant  Jesus  lay, 
but  I  think — nothing. 

You  cannot  think  in  this  place  any  more  than  you  can 
in  any  other  in  Palestine  that  would  be  likely  to  in 
reflection.  Beggars,  cripples,  and  monks  compass  you 
about,  and  make  you  think  only  of  biicksheesh  when  you 
would  rather  think  of  something  more  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  spot. 

I  was  glad  to  get  away,  and  glad  when  we  had  walked 
through  the  grottoes  where  Eusebius  wrote,  and  Jerome 

•1,  and  Joseph  prepared  for  the  flight  in; 
and  the  dozen  other  distinguished  grottoes,  and  knew  we 
wen;  done.  The  Church  of  the  Nativity  is  almost  as  well 
packed  -Kith  exceeding  holy  places  as  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  They  even  have  in  it  a  grotto 
wherein  twenty  thousand  children  were  slaughtered  by 
d  when  he  was  seeking  the  life  of  the  infant  Saviour. 

We  Avent  to  the  Milk  Grotto,  of  course — a  cavern  where 
Mary  hid  herself  for  a  while  before  the  flight  ii. 

alls  were   black  before  she  entered,  but  in  .sue 
the  Child,  a  drop  of  her  milk  fell  upon  the  floor,  and  in-' 
1  the  darkness  of  th<  \vn  snowy 

hue.      We  took  many  little  fragments  of  stone  from  here, 

•  is  well  known  in  all  the  East  that  a  1  . 
Woman  hath  need  only  to  touch  her  lips  to  one  of  t 
and  her  failing  will  depart  from  her.  We  took  many 

•  I  that  we  might  confer  happ; 
•Ids  that  v. 

t  away  fmm  IVthlehem  and  its  troops  of  i 
and  relic-pedlars  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  spending  some 
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little  time  at  Rachel's  tomb,  hurried  to  Jerusalem  as  fast 
:n  possible.  I  never  was  so  glad  to  get  home  again  before. 
I  never  have  enjoyed  rest  as  I  have  enjoyed  it  tin. 

•  last  few  hours.  The  journey  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
Jordan,  and  Bethlehem  was  short,  but  it  was  an  exhaust- 
ing one<  Such  roasting  heat,  such  oppressive  solitude,  and 
such  dismal  desolation  cannot  surely  exist  elsewhere  on 
earth.  And  such  fatigue  ! 

The  commonest  sagacity  warns  me  that  I  ought  to  tell 
the  customary  pleasant  lie,  and  say  I  tore  myself  reluc- 
tantly away  from  every  noted  place  in  Palestine.  Every- 
body tells  that,  but  Avith  as  little  ostentation  as  I  may,  I 
doubt  the  word  of  every  he  who  tells  it.  I  could  take  a 
dreadful  oath  that  I  have  never  heard  anyone  of  our  ibrty 
pilgrims  say  anything  of  the  sort,  and  they  are  as  worthy 
and  as  sincerely  devout  as  any  that  come  here.  They 
will  say  it  when  they  get  home  i'ast  enough,  but  why 
should  they  not  ?  They  do  not  wish  to  array  themselves 
against  all  the  Lamartines  and  Grimeses  in  the  world.  It 
does  not  stand  to  reason  that  men  are  reluctant  to  leave 
places  where  the  very  life  is  almost  badgered  out  of  them 
by  importunate  swarms  of  beggars  and  pedlars  who  hang 
in  the  strings  to  one's  sleeves  and  coat-tails,  and  shriek 
and  shout  in  his  ears,  and  horrify  his  vision  with  the 
ghastly  sores  and  malformations  they  exhibit.  One  is 
glad  to  get  away.  I  have  heard  shameless  people  say  they 
were  glad  to  get  away  from  Ladies'  Festivals  where  they 
were  importuned  to  buy  by  bevies  of  lovely  young  ladies. 
Transform  these  houris  into  dusky  hags  and  ragged 
savages,  and  replace  their  rounded  forms  with  shrunken 
and  knotted  distortions,  their  soft  hands  with  scarred  and 
hideous  deformities,  and  the  persuasive  music  of  their 
voices  with  the  discordant  din  of  a  hated  language,  and 
tliv,n  see  how  much  lingering  reluctance  to  leave  could  be 
mustered.  No,  it  is  the  neat  thing  to  say  you  were  reluc- 
tant, and  then  append  the  profound  thoughts  that  "  strug- 
gled for  utterance"  in  your  brain  ;  but  it  is  the  true  thing 
to  say  that  you  were  not  reluctant,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  think  at  all — though  in  good  sooth  it  is  not  respectable 
to  say  it,  and  not  poetical  either. 
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"We  do  not  think  in  the  holy  places  ;  Ave  think  in  bed, 
afterwards,  when  the  glare,  and  the  noise,  and  the  con- 
fusion are  gone,  and  in  fancy  we  revisit  alone  the  solemn 
monuments  of  the  past  and  summon  the  phantom  pageants 
of  an  age  that  has  passed  away. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WE  visited  all  the  holy  places  about  Jerusalem  which 
had  left  unvisited  when  we  journeyed  to  the 
Jordan,  and  then,  about  three  o'clock  one  afternoon,  we  fell 
into  procession  and  marched  out  at  the  stately  Damascus 
gate,  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  shut  us  out  for  ever. 
AYe  paused  on  the  summit  of  a  distant  hill  and  took  a  final 
look  and  made  a  final  farewell  to  the  venerable  city  which 
had  been  such  a  good  home  to  us. 

For  about  four  hours  we  travelled  down  hill  constantly. 

followed  a  narrow  bridle-path  which  traversed   the 

beds  of  the  mountain  gorges,  and  when  we  could  we  got 

out  of  the  way  of  the  long  trains  of  laden  camels  and 

asses,  and  when  we  could  not,  we  suffered  the  misery  of 

mashed  up  against  perpendicular  walls  of  rock  and 

having  our  legs  bruised  by  the  passing  freight.     Jack  was 

ht  two  or  three  times,  and  Dan  and  Moult  as  often. 

iiorse  had  a  heavy  fall  on  the  slippery  rocks,  and  the 

others  had  narrow  escapes.     However,  this  was  as  good 

.'1  as  we  had  found  in  Palestine,  and  possibly  even  the 

.iid  so  there  was  not  much  grumbling. 

in    the    glens,    we    came    upon    luxuriant 

oreh:.  \gs,   apricots,   and    pomegranates,  and    such 

things,  but  oftener  the  scenery  was  rugged,  mountainous, 

i'l  forbidding.     Hen-  and  there  towers  were 

iL'h  iij)  on  acclivities  which   seemed  almost  inac- 

;:ii'ii   is   as   old  as  Palestine  itself,  and 

for  securi 

•k  which  furnished  David  the  stoue 
that  killed  (loliah,  and  no  doubt  we  looked  upui 
grou  a  that  noted  battle  was  fought.    AVe  ] 
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by  a  picturesque  old  Gothic  ruin  whose  stone  pavements 
had.  rung  to  the  armed  heels  of  many  a  valorous  Crusader, 
and  we  rode  through  a  piece  of  country  which  we  were 
told  once  knew  Samson  as  a  citizen. 

We  stayed  all  night  with  the  good  monks  at  the  convent 
of  Uamleh,  and  in  the  morning  got  up  and  galloped  the 
horses  a  good  part  of  the  distance  from  there  to  Jaffa,  or 
Joppa,  for  the  plain  was  as  level  as  a,  floor  and  free  from 
stones,  and  besides,  this  was  our  last  march  in  Holy 
Land.  These  two  or  three  hours  finished,  we  and  the 
tired  horses  could  have  rest  and  sleep  as  long  as  we  Avanted 
it.  This  was  the  plain  of  which  Joshua  spoke  when  he 
said,  "  Sun,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeou,  and  thou  moon  in 
the  valley  of  Ajalon."  As  we  drew  near  to  Jaffa,  the  boys 
spurred  up  the  horses  and  indulged  in  the  excitement  of 
an  actual  race — an  experience. we  had  hardly  had  since 
we  raced  on  donkeys  in  the  Azores  islands. 

We  came  finally  to  the  noble  grove  of  orange-trees  in 
which  the  Oriental  city  of  Jaffa  lies  buried ;  we  passed 
through  the  walls,  and  rode  again  down  narrow  streets 
and  among  swarms  of  animated  rags,  and  saw  other  sights 
and  had  other  experiences  we  had  long  been  familiar  with. 
We  dismounted,  for  the  last  time,  and  out  in  the  offing, 
riding  at  anchor,  we  saw  the  ship  !  I  put  an  exclamation 
point  there  because  we  felt  one  when  we  saw  the  vessel. 
The  long  pilgrimage  was  ended,  and  somehow  we  seemed 
to  feel  glad  of  it. 

[For  description  of  Jaffa,  see  "  Universal  Gazetter."] 
Simon  the  Tanner  formerly  lived  here.  We  went  to  his 
house.  All  the  pilgrims  visit  Simon  the  Tanner's  house. 
Peter  saw  the  vision  of  the  beasts  let  down  in  a  sheet 
when  he  lay  upon  the  roof  of  Simon  the  Tanner's  house. 
It  was  from  Jaffa  that  Jonah  sailed  when  he  was  told  to 
go  and  prophesy  against  Nineveh,  and  no  doubt  it  was  not 
far  from  the  town  that  the  whale  threw  him  up  when  he 
discovered  that  he  had  no  ticket.  Jonah  was  disobedient, 
and  of  a  fault-finding,  complaining  disposition,  and 
deserves  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  almost.  The  timbers  used 
in  the  construction  of  Solomon's  temple  were  floated  to 
Jaffa  in  rafts,  and  the  narrow  opening  in  the  reef  through 
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which  they  passed  to  the  shore  is  not  an  inch  wider  or  a  shade 

langeroustonavigatethanitwasthen.  Such  isthe  si 
nature  of  the  population  Palestine's  on;  -port  has 

iiuw  and  always   had.      Jaffa   ha.s  a  history  and 
one.    It  will  not  be  discovered  anywhere  in  this  book.     If 
the  reader  will  call  at  the  circulating  library  and  mention 
my  name  he  will  be  furnished  with  books  which  will  afford 
him  the  fullest  information  concerning  Jaffa. 

So  ends  the  pilgrimage.  We  ought  to  be  glad  that  we 
did  not  make  it  for  the  purpose  of  feasting  our  eyes  upon 
fascinating  aspects  of  nature,  for  we  should  have  been 
disappointed — at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year.  A  writer 
in  ••  Life  in  the  Holy  Land"  observes — 

'•Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  of  the  Holy  Lund  will  a] 
sons  accustomed  to  the  almost  con.--: 
ua  and  varied  surface  of  our  ovrn  country,  we  in; 
"•ct  to  the  Israelites  after  the  weary  inarch  of  forty  years  t!.. 
ii  very  different." 

Which  all  of  us  will  freely  grant.  But  it  truly  is 
"  monotonous  and  uninviting,''  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  describing  it  as  being  other \ 

Of  all  the  lands  there  are  for  dismal  scenery,  I  think 
Palestine  must  be  the  prince.     The  hills  are  barren, 
are  dull  of  colour,  they  are  Tinpicturesque  in  shape.     The 

ightly  deserts  fringed  with  a 
:  hat  has  an  expression  about  it  of  being  sorrowful  and 

•;t.      The  Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  E 
in  the  midst    of  a  vast   st retell    of  hill  and  plain  wl;> 
,pon  no  pleasant  tint,  no  striking  > 
ivamiiig  in  a  purple  haze   or  with 

lnui'.s.      livery  outline  is  ha: 

is  no  perspective — d  •.  orks 

leiiaiitment  here.      It   is   a   hopeless,   dreary,   heart- 
•  n  land. 

Small  shreds  and  patches  of  it  must  be  very  beautiful 
in  the  full  Hush  of  spring,  however,  and  all  the 

ntrast,  with  the  far-reaching  desolation 
unds  them  on  [e.      1  would  like  mi. 

'he    i  (an    in   spring-time,  and  Shechein, 

Mid  the  borders  of  Galilee — but 
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then  these  spots  would  seem  mere  toy  gardens  set  at  wide 
intervals  in  the  waste  of  a  limitless  desolation. 

Palestine  sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  Over  it  broods 
the  spell  of  a  curse  that  has  withered  its  fields  and  fettered 
its  energies.  Where  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  reared  their 
domes  and  towers,  that  solemn  sea  now  floods  the  plain,  in 
whose  bitter  Avaters  no  living  thing  exists — over  whose 
wave-less  surface  the  blistering  air  hangs  motionless  and 
(1  ;ul — about  whose  borders  nothing  grows  but  w< 
and  scattering  tufts  of  cane,  and  that  treacherous  fruit 
that  promises  refreshment  to  parching  lips,  but  turns  to 
ashes  at  the  touch.  Nazareth  is  forlorn  ;  about  that  ford 
of  Jordan  where  the  hosts  of  Israel  entered  the  Promised 
Land  with  songs  of  rejoicing,  one  finds  only  a  squalid 
camp  of  fantastic  Bedouins  of  the  desert;  Jericho  the 
accursed,  lies  a  mouldering  ruin  to-day,  even  as  Joshua's 
miracle  left  it  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago ;  Beth- 
lehem and  Bethany,  in  their  poverty  and  their  humilia- 
tion, have  nothing  about  them  now  to  remind  one  that 
they  once  knew  the  high  honour  of  the  Saviour's  presence; 
the  hallowed  spot  where  the  shepherds  watched  their 
flocks  by  night,  and  Avhere  the  angels  sang  Peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men,  is  untenanted  by  any  living  creature, 
and  unblessed  by  any  feature  that  is  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Renowned  Jerusalem  itself,  the  stateliest  name  in  history, 
has  lost  all  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  is  become  a  pauper 
village ;  the  riches  of  Solomon  are  no  longer  there  to 
compel  the  admiration  of  visiting  Oriental  queens ;  the 
wonderful  temple  which  was  the  pride  and  the  glory  of 
Israel,  is  gone,  and  the  Ottoman  crescent  is  lifted  above 
the  spot  where,  on  that  most  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
the  world,  they  reared  the  Holy  Cross.  The  noted  Sea 
of  Galilee,  where  Roman  fleets  once  rode  at  anchor  and 
the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  sailed  in  their  ships,  was  long 
ago  deserted  by  the  devotees  of  war  and  commerce,  and 
its  borders  are  a  silent  wilderness ;  Capernaum  is  a  shape- 
less ruin;  Magdala  is  the  home  of  beggared  Arabs;  Beth- 
saida  and  Choraxin  have  vanished  from  the  earth,  and  the 
"  desert  places"  round  about  them  where  thousands  of 
men  once  listened  to  the  Saviour's  voice  and  ate  the 
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miraculous'bread,  sleep  in  the  hush  of  a  solitude  that  is 
inhabited  only  by  birds  of  prey  and  skulking  foxes. 

Palestine  is  desolate  and  unlovely.  And  why  should 
it  be  otherwise  ?  Can  the  curse  of  the  Deity  beautify  a 
land  ? 

Palestine  is  no  more  of  this  work-day  world.  It  13 
sacred  to  poetry  and  tradition — it  is  dream-land. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IT  was  worth  a  kingdom  to  be  at  sea  again.  It  was  a 
relief  to  drop  all  anxiety  whatsoever — all  questions 
as  to  where  we  should  go  ;  how  long  we  should  6 
whether  it  were  worth  while  to  go  or  not;  all  anxieties 
about  the  condition  of  the  horses ;  all  such  questions  as 
ill  we  ever  get  to  water  ?"  "  Shall  we  ever  lunch  ?" 
>n,  mow  many  more  million  miles  have  we  got  to 
creep  under  this  awful  sun  before  we  camp  ?"  It  v 
relief  to  cast  all  these  torturing  little  anxieties  far  away — 
ropes  of  steel  they  were,  and  everyone  with  a  separate  and 
distinct  strain  on  it — and  feel  the  temporary  contentment 
that  is  born  of  the  banishment  of  all  care  and  responsi- 
bility. We  did  not  look  at  the  compass  :  we  did  not  care 
now  where  the  ship  went  to,  so  that  she  went  out  of  sight 
of  land  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  I  travel  again,  I 
wish  Mre  ship.  Xo  amount  of  money 

could   have   purchast.'d    for   us,    in  a   stranirc    vessel    and 
•iiimiliar  faces,  the  ,   and  the 

sense  of  being  at  home  again  which  w.  iced  when 

ml   the    '•  'i-ii  ship — 

after  this  wearisome   pilgrimage.     It   is  a  somethin. 

felt  always  when  we  returned  to  her,  and  a  some- 
thing we  hay.-  to  sell. 

^  «•   took  off  our   blue  wollen   shirts,  our  spurs,  and 

<>ur  bucks 

All     1)1! 

of  his  dress,   but  clung   to  his 
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pantaloons.  They  still  preserved  their  ample  buckskin 
seat  intact ;  and  so  his  short  pea-jacket  and  his  long,  thin 
legs  assisted  to  make  him  a  picturesque  object  whenever 
he  stood  on  the  forecastle  looking  abroad  upon  the  ocean 
over  the  bows.  At  such  times  his  father's  last  injunction 
suggested  itself  to  me.  He  said, — 

"  Jack,  my  boy,  you  are  about  to  go  among  a  brilliant 
company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  are  refined  and 
cultivated,  and  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  manners 
and  customs  of  good  society.  Listen  to  their  conversation, 
study  their  habits  of  life,  and  learn.  Be  polite  and 
obliging  to  all,  and  considerate  towards  everyone's 
opinions,  failings,  and  prejudices.  Command  the  just 
respect  of  all  your  fellow  voyagers,  even  though  you  fail 
to  win  their  friendly  regard.  And  Jack — don't  you  ever 
dare,  while  you  live,  appear  in  public  on  those  decks  in 
fair  weather,  in  a  costume  unbecoming  your  mother's 
drawing-room !" 

It  would  have  been  worth  any  price  if  the  father  of  this 
hopeful  youth  could  have  stepped  on  board  some  time, 
and  seen  him  standing  high  on  the  forecastle,  pea-jacket, 
tasseled  red  fez,  buckskin  patch  and  all, — placidly  con- 
templating the  ocean  —  a  rare  spectacle  for  anybody's 
drawing-room. 

After  a  pleasant  voyage  and  a  good  rest,  we  drew  near 
to  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  mellowest  of  sunsets  we  saw  the 
domes  and  minarets  of  Alexandria  rise  into  view.  As 
soon  as  the  anchor  was  down,  Jack  and  I  got  a  boat  and 
went  ashore.  It  was  night  by  this  time,  and  the  other 
passengers  were  content  to  remain  at  home  and  visit 
ancient  Egypt  after  breakfast.  It  was  the  way  they  did 
at  Constantinople.  They  took  a  lively  interest  in  new 
countries,  but  their  schoolboy  impatience  had  worn  off, 
and  they  had  learned  that  it  was  wisdom  to  take  things 
easy  and  go  along  comfortably — these  old  countries  do  not 
go  away  in  the  night ;  they  stay  till  after  breakfast. 

When  we  reached  the  pier  we  found  an  army  of  Egyp- 
tian boys  with  donkeys  no  larger  than  themselves,  waiting 
for  passengers — for  donkeys  are  the  omnibuses  of  Egypt. 
^Ve  preferred  to  walk,  but  we  could  not  have  our  own 
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way.     The  boys  crowded  about  us,  clamoured  around  us, 
and  slewed    their    donkeys    exactly  across  our    path,   no 
matter  which  way  we  turned.      They  were  good-natured 
rascals,  and  so  were  the  donkeys.     We  mounted,  and  the 
ran  behind   us  and  kept  the  donkeys  in  a  furious 
;),  as  is  the  fashion  at  Damascus.     I  believe  I  would 
rather  ride  a  donkey  than  any  beast  in  the  world,     lie 

briskly,  he  puts    on   no   airs,   lie   is  docile,  th 
opinionated.      Satan  himself  could  not  scare  him,  and  he 
is   convenient — very   convenient.      When    you   . 
riding  you  can  rest  your  feet,  on  the  ground  and  let  him 
gallop  from  tinder  you. 

\Ye  found  the  hotel  and  secured  rooms,  and  were  happy 
to  know  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  stopped  there  once. 
They  had  it  everywhere  on  signs.  No  other  princes  had 

I'd   there  since,   till  Jack   and    I    came.      We    • 
abroad  through  the  town  then,  and  found  it  a  city  of 
commercial   buildings,  and   broad   handsome  streets  bril- 
liant with  gaslight.     By  night  it  was  a  sort  of  reminiscence 
of  Paris.     But  finally  Jack  found  an  ice-cream  saloon,  and 
that  closed  invest!-  that  evening.      The  weather 

Avas  very  hot,  it  had  been  many  a  day  since  Jack  had  seen 
ice-cream,  and  so  it  was  useless  to  talk  of  leaving  the 
Silicon  till  it  shut  up. 

In  the  morning  the  lost  tribes  of  America  mine  ashore 
and  infested  the  hotels  and  took  possess-on  of  all  th 
and   other   open   barouches  that   oiiVivd.      They   went   in 
roeession   to  the  Aiii'Tieaii  ('  to  the 

•lens;      to    Cleopatra's  :     to    J'on 

Pillar ;    to   the   palace    of  the    V: 
IS'ile;    to  the  superb  groves  of  date-palms. 

•   relic-hunters   had   his  hammer  with  him, 
and  tried  to  break  a  fragment  off  the  u  .  and 

!  not  do  it ;   he  tried  the  i ;  he 

lammer    from   a    11; 
Pillar,  and   t'. 
him. 
Bphii 

.  and   \vli<  :  urea 

mark  or  I 
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mar.  The  relic-hunter  battered  at  these  persistently,  and 
sweated  profusely  over  his  work.  He  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  dei'ace  the  moon.  They  regarded  him  se- 
renely with  the  stately  smile  they  had  worn  so  long,  and 
which  seemed  to  say  :  "  Peck  away,  poor  insect ;  we  were 
not  made  to  fear  such  as  you ;  in  ten-score  dragging  ages 
we  have  seen  more  of  your  kind  than  there  are  sands  at 
your  feet :  have  they  left  a  blemish  upon  us  ?" 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  Jaffa  Colonists.  At  Jaffa  we 
had  taken  on  board  some  forty  members  of  a  very  cele- 
brated community.  They  were  male  and  female  ;  babies, 
young  boys,  and  young  girls ;  young  married  people,  and 
some  who  had  passed  a  shade  beyond  the  prime  of  life. 
I  refer  to  the  "  Adams'  Jaffa  Colony."  Others  had  de- 
serted before.  We  left  in  Jaffa  Mr.  Adams,  his  wife,  and 
fifteen  unfortunates  who  not  only  had  no  money,  but  did 
not  know  where  to  turn  or  whither  to  go.  Such  was  the 
statement  made  to  us.  Our  forty  were  miserable  enough 
in  the  first  place,  and  they  lay  about  the  decks  sea-sick 
all  the  voyage,  which  about  completed  their  misery,  I  take 
it.  However,  one  or  two  young  men  remained  upright, 
and  by  constant  persecution  we  wormed  out  of  them  some 
little  information.  They  gave  it  reluctantly  and  in  a  very 
fragmentary  condition,  for  having  been  shamefully  hum- 
bugged by  their  prophet,  they  felt  humiliated  and  un- 
happy. In  such  circumstances  people  do  not  like  to  talk. 

The  colony  was  a  complete  fiasco.  I  have  already  said 
that  such  as  could  get  away  did  so  from  time  to  time. 
The  prophet  Adams — once  an  actor,  then  several  other 
things,  afterward  a  Mormon  and  a  missionary,  always  an 
adventurer — remains  at  Jaffa  with  his  handful  of  sorrow- 
ful subjects.  The  forty  we  brought  away  with  us  were 
chiefly  destitute,  though  not  all  of  them.  They  wished  to 
get  to  Egypt.  What  might  become  of  them  then  they  did 
not  know,  and  probably  did  not  care — anything  to  get 
away  from  hated  Jaffa.  They  had  little  to  hope  for ; 
because  after  many  appeals  to  the  sympathies  of  New  Eng- 
land, made  by  strangers  of  Boston  through  the  newspapers, 
and  alter  the  establishment  of  an  office  there  ior  the  recep- 
tion of  moneyed  contributions  for  the  Jaffa  colonists,  One 

Q 
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Dollar  was  subscribed.  The  consul-general  for  Egypt 
showed  me  the  newspaper  paragraph  which  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  and  mentioned  also  the  discontinuance  of 
the  effort  and  the  closing  of  the  office.  It  was  evident 
that  practical  Xew  England  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of 
such  visionaries,  and  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  hire 
anybody  to  bring  them  back  to  her.  Still,  to  get  to  Egypt 
was  something,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  colonists, 
hopeless  as  the  prospect  seemed  of  ever  getting  further. 

Thus  circumstanced,  they  landed  at  Alexandria  from 
our  ship.  One  of  our  passengers,  Mr.  Moses  S.  Beach,  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  inquired  of  the  consul-genera1  what  it 
would  cost  to  send  these  poor  people  to  their  home  in 
Maine  by  the  way  of  Liverpool,  and  he  said  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  in  gold  would  do  it.  Mr.  Beach  gave  his 
cheque  for  the  money,  and  so  the  troubles  of  the  Jaffa 
colonists  were  at  an  end.* 

Alexandria  was  too  much   like  a  European  city  to  be 

novel,  and  we   soon   tired  of  it.     We  took  the  cars  and 

came  up  here  to  ancient  Cairo,  which  is  an  Oriental  city 

if  the  completest  pattern.     There  is  little  about  it  to 

disabuse  one's  mind  of  the  error  if  he  should  take  it  into 

his  head   that  he  was  in  the  heart  of  Arabia.     Stately 

camels  and  dromedaries,  swarthy  Egyptians,  and  likewise 

Turks  and  black  Ethiopians,  turbaned,  sashed,  and  blazing 

in  a  rich  variety  of  Oriental  costumes  of  all  shades  of  flashy 

colon  :i;it  one  sees  on  every  hand  crowding  the 

narrow   streets  and  the  honeycoi  •  irs.      We  are 

nl's  Hotel,  which  is  the  worst  on  earth, 

'!  tin;  one  i  at  once  in  a  small  town  in  the 

Jt  is   j.lc;is;mt  to  read  this  sketch  in  my 

now,   and    know   that    I   can    stand   Shepherd's 

•    I   have   lin'ii  in   one  just  like  it  iu 

America  and  survived  : — 

'  tint 

.  of  US 
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have  lost  character  of  late  years.  The  Benton  is  not  a  good  hotel. 
The  Beuton  lacks  a  very  great  deal  of  being  a  good  hotel.  Perdition  is 
full  of  better  hotels  than  the  Benton. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  got  there,  and  I  told  the  clerk  I  would 
like  plenty  of  lights,  because  I  wanted  to  read  an  hour  or  two.  When, 
I  reached  No.  15  with  the  porter  (we  came  along  a  dim  hall  that  was 
clad  in  ancient  carpeting,  faded,  worn  out  in  many  places,  and  patched 
with  old  scraps  of  oilcloth — a  hall  that  sank  under  one's  feet,  and 
creaked  dismally  to  every  footstep,)  he  struck  a  light — two  inches  of 
sallow,  sorrowful,  consumptive  tallow  candle,  that  burned  blue,  and 
sputtered,  and  got  discouraged  and  went  out.  The  porter  lit  it  again, 
and  I  asked  if  that  was  all  the  light  the  clerk  sent.  He  said.  "Oh  no, 
I've  got  another  one  here,"  and  ho  produced  another  couple  of  inches  of 
tallow  candle.  I  said,  "  Light  them  both — I'll  have  to  have  one  to  see 
the  other  by."  He  did  it,  but  the  result  was  drearier  than  darkness 
itself.  Ho  was  a  cheery,  accommodating  rascal.  He  said  he  would  go 
"  somewheres"  and  steal  a  lamp.  I  abetted  and  encouraged  him  iu  his 
criminal  design.  I  heard  the  landlord  get  after  him  in  the  hall  ten 
minutes  afterward. 

"  Where  are  you  going  with  that  lamp  ?" 

"  Fifteen  wants  it,  sir." 

"  Fifteen !  why,  he's  got  a  double  lot  of  candles — does  the  man  want 
to  illuminate  the  house  ? — does  he  want  to  get  up  a  torch-light  proces- 
sion ? — what  is  he  up  to,  anyhow  ?" 

"  He  don't  like  them  candles — says  he  wants  a  lamp." 

"  Why,  what  in  the  nation  does — why,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ? 
What  on  earth  can  he  want  with  that  lamp  ?" 

"  Well,  he  only  wants  to  read — that's  what  he  says." 

"Wants  to  read,  does  he? — ain't  satisfied  with  a  thousand  candles, 
but  has  to  have  a  lamp !  I  do  wonder  what  the  devil  that  fellow  wants 
that  lamp  for  ?  Take  him  another  candle,  and  then  if '' 

"  But  he  wants  the  lamp — says  he'll  burn  the  d — d  old  house  down  if 
he  don't  get  a  lamp !"  (a  remark  which  I  never  made.) 

"  I'd  like  to  see  him  at  it  once.  Well,  you  take  it  along — but  I  swear 
it  beats  my  time,  though — and  see  if  you  can't  find  out  what  in  the  very 
nation  he  wants  with  that  lamp." 

And  off  he  went,  growling  to  himself,  and  still  wondering  and  won- 
dering over  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Mo.  15.  The  lamp  was  a  good 
one,  but  it  revealed  some  disagreeable  things— a  bed  in  tha  suburbs  of 
a  desert  of  room — a  bed  that  had  hills  and  valleys  in  it,  and  you'd  have 
to  accommodate  your  body  to  the  impression  left  in  it  by  the  man  that 
slept  there  last,  before  you  could  lie  comfortably ;  a  carpet  that  had  s  'en 
better  days  ;  a  melancholy  washstaud  in  a  remote  corner,  and  a  dejected 
pitcher  on  it  sorrowing  over  a  broken  nose  ;  a  lookiug-glass  split  across 
the  centre,  which  chopped  your  head  off  at  the  chin  and  made  you  look 
like  some  dreadful  unfinished  monster  or  other ;  the  paper  peeling  in. 
shreds  from  the  walls. 

I  sighed  and  said,  "  This  is  charming  ;  and  now  don't  you  think  you 
could  get  me  something  to  rend  ?" 

The  porter  said,  "Oh,  certainly;  the  old  man's  got  dead  loads  of 
books  ;"  arid  he  was  gone  before  I  could  tell  him  what  sort  of  literature 
i  would  rather  have.  And  yet  his  countenance  expressed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  execute  the  commission  with  credit  to  him- 
self. The  old  man  made  a  descent  on  him. 

(I    2 
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"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  pile  of  books  ?" 

"  Fifteen,  is  it  ?    He'll  want  a  warming-pan  next — he'll  want  a  nurse ! 

— take  him  the  ! 

lake  him  the  bagg  D — take   him  a  eh; 

me,  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.    What  did  he  say  he  waui  - 

••  Wants  to  read  'em,  like  enough  ;  it  ain't  likely  he  wants  to  eat  'em, 
I  dun't  reckon." 

••  Wants  to  read  'em — wants  to  read  'em  this  time  of  night,  the  in- 
fernal lunatic  !      Well,  he  can't  have  them." 

i  he  s:iy.s  he's  mor'ly  bound  to  have  'em ;  he  says  he'll  just  go 

a-rairiu'  and  a-chargin'  through  this  house  and  raise  more 

th  -re's  no  tellin'  what   h"   wont  do  if  he  don't  get 'em ;  1> 
drunk  and  eni/.v  and  desperate,  and  nothing  '11  soothe  him  down  but 
them  c  s.'1    [I  had  not  made  any  threats,  and  was  not  in  the 

condition  aserib.-d  to  me  by  the  porter.] 

'•  Well,  go  on  ;  but  I  will  be  around  when  he  goes  to  rairing  and 
'1   the   first   rair  he   makes  I'll  make  him  rair  out  • 
Anil  then  the  old  g.-ntleman  w.  nt  off,  irr> 

genius  of  tliat  i  .ml.     H--  put  an 

armful  of  books  on  the  bed  and  said  •'  Good  night"  :i< 

>.ndwrli  he  might.     His  selection 

range  of  legitimate  literature.    It  comprised  "  The  '  mma- 

tion,"  by   Kev.    l>r.    (.'umming — th. 
State  of   Missouri" — law;   "'I 

Hugo — romance;  '•  The  Works  of 
Willi.v  .     L   shall   D 

andth 

But  all  the  donkeys  in  Christendom,  and  most  of 
•ian  boys,  I  think,  are  at  the  door,  and  there  is  some 
i.^  on,  not  to  put  it  in  stronger  language. — We 
•  uiiit   starting  to  the  illustrious  Pyramids  « 
and  the  donkeys  for   the  voyage  arc  under  inspection.      I 
will  go  and  select  one  before  the  choice  animals  are  all 
taken. 


CHAPTER   XXV 1 1. 

PI  IK  donkeys  were   all  good,  all  handsome,  all   strong 
-*•      and  in    Lrood   Condition,   all   last   and   all   willing   to 
prove  it.      They  \\vre    th  .•!    lound  anyu 

I  do  not  know  wh 

but  tti.-itis  \vli;i-  ikeya  \vrre,  anyhow. 

of  a  I  .  re  white,  ! 

and    vari-  ;ven    all  • 
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except  that  a  tuft  like  a  paint-brush  was  left  on  the  end 
of  the  tail.  Others  were  so  shaven  in  fanciful  landscape 
garden  patterns,  as  to  mark  their  bodies  with  curving 
lines,  which  were  bounded  on  one  side  by  hair  and  on  the 
other  by  the  close  plush  left  by  the  shears.  They  had  all 
been  newly  barbered,  and  were  exceedingly  stylish. 
Several  of  the  white  ones  were  barred  like  zebras  with 
rainbow  stripes  of  blue  and  red  and  yellow  paint.  These 
were  indescribably  gorgeous.  Dan  and  Jack  selected 
from  this  lot  because  they  brought  back  Italian  reminis- 
cences of  the  "  old  masters."  The  saddles  were  the 
high,  stuffy,  frog- shaped  things  we  had  known  in  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna.  The  donkey-boys  were  lively  young 
Egyptian  rascals  who  could  follow  a  donkey  and  keep  hirr, 
in  a  canter  half  a  day  without  tiring.  We  had  plenty  of 
spectators  when  we  mounted,  for  the  hotel  was  full  of 
English  people  bound  overland  to  India,  and  officers 
getting  ready  for  the  African  campaign  against  the 
Abyssinian  King  Theodorus.  We  were  not  a  very  large 
party,  but  as  we  charged  through  the  streets  of  the 
great  metropolis,  we  made  noise  for  five  hundred,  and 
displayed  activity  and  created  excitement  in  proportion. 
Nobody  can  steer  a  donkey,  and  some  collided  with  camels, 
dervishes,  effendis,  asses,  beggars,  and  everything  else 
that  offered  to  the  donkeys  a  reasonable  chance  for  a 
collision.  When  we  turned  into  the  broad  avenue  that 
leads  out  of  the  city  toward  Old  Cairo,  there  was  plenty 
of  room.  The  walls  of  stately  date-palms  that  fenced  the 
gardens  and  bordered  the  way  threw  their  shadows  down 
and  made  the  air  cool  and  bracing.  We  rose  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time  and  the  race  became  a  wild  rout,  a  stampede,  a 
terrific  panic.  I  wish  to  live  to  enjoy  it  again. 

Somewhere  along  this  route  we  had  a  few  startling 
exhibitions  of  Oriental  simplicity.  A  girl,  apparently 
thirteen  years  of  age,  came  along  the  great  thorough- 
fare dressed  like  Eve  before  the  fall.  We  would 
have  called  her  thirteen  at  home ;  but  here  girls  who 
look  thirteen  are  often  not  more  than  nine  in  reality. 
Occasionally  we  saw  stark-naked  men  of  superb  build 
bathing,  and  making  no  attempt  at  concealment.  How- 
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ever,  an  hour's  acquaintance  with  this  cheerful  custom 
reconciled  the  pilgrims  to  it,  and  then  it  ceased  to  occa- 
sion remark.  Thus  easily  do  even  the  most  startling 
novelties  grow  tame  and  spiritless  to  these  sight-surfeited 
wanderers. 

Arrived  at  Old  Cairo,  the  camp-followers  took  up  the 
donkeys  and  tumbled  them  bodily  aboard  a  small  boat 
with  a  lateen  sail,  and  we  followed  and  got  under  way.1 
The  deck  was  closely  packed  with  donkeys  and  men ;  the 
two  sailors  had  to  climb  over  and  under  and  through,  the 
wedged  mass  to  work  the  sails,  and  the  steersman  had  to 
crowd  four  or  five  donkeys  out  of  the  Avay  when  he  wished 
to  swing  his  tiller  and  put  his  helm  hard-down.  But 
what  were  their  troubles  to  us  ?  We  had  nothing  to  do  ; 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  the  trip ;  nothing  to  do  but 
shove  the  donkeys  off  our  corns  and  look  at  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  Nile. 

On  the  island  at  our  right  was  the  machine  they  call  the 
Kilometer,  a  stone-column  whose  business  it  is  to  mark 
the  rise  of  the  river  and  prophecy  whether  it  will  reach 
only  thirty-two  feet  and  produce  a  lamine,  or  whether  it 
will  properly  flood  the  land  at  forty  and  produce  plenty, 
or  whether  it  will  rise  to  forty-three  and  bring  death  and 
destruction  to  flocks  and  crops — but  how  it  does  all  this 
they  could  not  explain  to  us  so  that  we  could  understand. 
On  the  same  island  is  still  shown  the  spot  where  Pharaoh's 
daughter  found  .Mosos  in  the  bulrushes.  Near  the  spot 
ilcd  from,  llic  Holy  Family  dwelt  when  they  sojourned 
in  F.Lrypt  till  Herod  should  complete  his  slaughter  oi 
innocents.  The  name  tree  they  rested  under  when 

.-.rrived  was  there   a   short  time  ago,  but  the  Viceroy 

it    to  the  Empress  Eugene  lately.     II' 
:n  time,  otherwise  our  pilgrims  would  have  had  it. 

The  Nile  at  this  point  is  muddy,  swift,  and  turbid,  and 
does    not  lack    a    great  deal    of    being  as   wide   as 
ni. 

rambled  up  the  steep  bank  at  the  shabby  town  of 

Miipcred  away, 
iv  along  a  high  embank- 
ment which  they  say  is  to  be  the  bed  of  a  railway  the 
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Sultan  means  to  build  for  no  other  reason  than  that  when 
the  Empress  of  the  French  conies  to  visit  him  she  can  go 
to  the  Pyramids  in  comfort.  This  is  true  Oriental  hos- 
pitality. I  am  very  glad  it  is  our  privilege  to  have 
donkeys  instead  of  cars. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  the  Pyramids  rising  above 
the  palms  looked  very  clean-cut,  very  grand  and  imposing, 
and  very  soft  and  filmy  as  well.  They  swam  in  a  rich 
haze  that  took  from  them  all  suggestions  of  unfeeling 
stone,  and  made  them  seem  only  the  airy  nothings  of  a 
dream — structures  which  might  blossom  into  tiers  of  vague 
arches,  or  ornate  colonnades,  maybe,  and  change  and 
change  again,  into  all  graceful  forms  of  architecture, 
while  we  looked,  and  then  melt  deliciously  away  and  blend 
with  the  tremulous  atmosphere. 

At  the  end  of  the  levee  we  left  the  mules  and  went  in  a 
sail-boat  across  an  arm  of  the  Nile  or  an  overflow,  and 
landed  where  the  sands  of  the  Great  Sahara  left  their 
embankment,  as  straight  as  a  wall,  along  the  verge  of  the 
alluvial  plain  of  the  river.  A  laborious  walk  in  the 
flaming  sun  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  great  Pyramid 
of  Cheops.  It  was  a  fairy  vision  no  longer.  It  was  a 
corrugated,  unsightly  mountain  of  stone.  Each  of  its 
monstrous  sides  was  a  wide  stairway  which  rose  upward, 
step  above  step,  narrowing  as  it  went,  till  it  tapered  to  a 
point  far  aloft  in  the  air.  Insect  men  and  women — 
pilgrims  from  the  Quaker  City — were  creeping  about  its 
dizzy  perches,  and  one  little  black  swarm  were  waving 
postage  stamps  from  the  airy  summit — handkerchiefs  will 
be  understood. 

Of  course  Ave  were  besieged  by  a  rabble  of  muscular 
Egyptians  and  Arabs  who  wanted  the  contract  of  dragging 
us  to  the  top — all  tourists  are.  Of  course  you  could  not 
hear  your  own  voice  for  the  din  that  was  around  you.  Of 
course  the  Sheiks  said  they  were  the  only  responsible 
parties  ;  that  all  contracts  must  he  made  with  them,  all 
moneys  paid  over  to  them,  and  none  exacted  Irom  us  by 
any  but  themselves  alone.  Of  course  they  contracted  that 
the  vaiiets  who  dragged  us  up  should  not  mention 
bucksheesh  once.  For  such  is  the  usual  routine.  Of 
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course  we  contracted  with  them,  paid  them,  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  draggers,  dragged  up  the  Pyramids, 
and   harried    and    he-devilled    for    bucksheesh   from    the 
foundation  clear  to  the  summit.     ~VTe  paid  it,  too,  for  we 
jnirposely  spread  very   far   apart  over  the  vast  side 
of  the  Pyramid.      There   was  no  help  near  if  we  called, 
and  the  Hcreulcses  who  dragged  us  had  a  way  of  asking 
•ly    and     flatteringly    for    bucksheesh,     which    was 
•live,  and  of  looking  fierce  and  threatening  to  throw 
us  down  the   precipice,  which  was  persuasive   and   con- 
vincing. 

Each  step  Vicing  full  as  high  as  a  dinner-table  ;   there 

.  very,  very  many  of  the  steps;  an  Arab  having  hold 

of  each  of  our  arms  and  springing  upward  from  step  to 

and  snatching  us  with  them,  forcing  us  to  lift  our  feet 

as  high  as  our  breast  every  time,  and  do   it  rapidly  and 

keep  it  up  till  we  were  ready  to  faint,  who  shall  say  it  is 

not  lively,  exhilarating,  lacerating,  muscle-straining,  bone- 

wrfnching     and    perfectly  excruciating    and    exhan 

.•limbing  the  Pyramids?    I  beseeched  the  varlets 
not  to  twist   all  my  joints  asunder  ;   I  iterated,  r 
even  swore  to  them  that  I  did  not  wish  to  beat  anybody 
to  tin;  toj> ;    did  all   I  could   to   convince  them  that  if  I 
got  there  the  last  of  all  I  would  feel  blessed  above  men 
and  grateful   to    them   for   ever;   I  begged   them,  pi 
them,    pleaded   with   them   to    let   me     .stop   and    rest    a 
moment — only  one  little  moment;  and  they  only  ansv, 
with    some     mpre    frightful    springs,    and    an    iinenl 
volunteer  behind  opened  a  bombardment  of  determined 
i  which  threatened  to  batter  my  whole 
political  economy  to  wreck  and  ruin. 

minute  th.-y  let    me  rest  while  tl: 
.  and  then  continued   their  maniac  (light 
up  the  Pyramid.      They  wished  to   beat  the  other  parties. 
It  was  nothing  to   them   that   I.  a  stranger,  must  be  & 

:  the  altar  of  their  unholy  ambition.      Ihit  in  the 
Looms.      Kven   in  this  dark  hour  I 

had  a   sv,  ri>  n.      1'or  I   knew  th:,  these 

:   they  would  go  straight  to  perdi- 

And  tlcji  never  repent — they  never  for- 
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sake  their  paganism.  This  thought  calmed  me,  cheered 
me,  and  I  sank  down,  limp  and  exhausted,  upon  the 
summit,  but  happy,  so  happy  and  serene  -within. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  mighty  sea  of  yellow  sand  stretched 
away  toward  the  ends  of  the  earth,  solemn,  silent,  shorn  of 
vegetation,  its  solitude  uncheered  by  any  forms  of  creature 
life ;  on  the  other,  the  Eden  of  Egypt  was  spread  below 
us — a  broad  green  floor,  cloven  by  the  sinuous  river, 
clotted  with  villages,  its  vast  distances  measured  and 
marked  by  the  diminishing  stature  of  receding  clusters  of 
palms.  It  lay  asleep  in  an  enchanted  atmosphere.  There 
was  no  sound,  no  motion.  Above  the  date-plumes  in  the 
middle '  distance,  swelled  a  domed  and  pinnacled  mass, 
glimmering  through  a  tinted,  exquisite  mist;  away  to- 
ward the  horizon  a  dozen  shapely  pyramids  watched  over 
ruined  Memphis  :  and  at  our  feet  the  bland,  impassible 
Sphynx  looked  out  iipon  the  picture  from  her  throne  in 
the  sands  as  placidly  and  pensively  as  she  had  looked  upon 
its  like  lull  fifty  lagging  centuries  ago. 

We  suffered  torture  no  pen  can  describe  from  the 
hungry  appeals  for  bucksheesh  that  gleamed  from  Arab 
eyes  and  poured  incessantly  from  Arab  lips.  Why  try  to 
call  up  the  traditions  of  vanished  Egyptian  grandeur ;  why 
try  to  fancy  Egypt  following  dead  Kameses  to  his  tomb  in 
the  Pyramid,  or  the  long  multitude  of  Israel  departing 
over  the  desert  yonder  ?  Why  try  to  think  at  all?  The 
thing  was  impossible.  One  must  bring  his  meditations 
cut  and  dried,  or  else  cut  and  dry  them  afterward. 

The  traditional  Arab  proposed,  in  the  traditional  way, 
to  run  down  Cheops,  cross  the  eighth  of  a  mile  of  sand 
intervening  between  it  and  the  tall  pyramid  of  Cephron, 
ascend  to  Ophron's  summit  and  return  to  us  on  the  top 
of  Cheops — all  in  nine  minutes  by  the  watch,  and  the 
whole  service  to  be  rendered  for  a  single  dollar.  In  the 
first  flush  of  irritation,  I  said  let  the  Arab  and  his  ex- 
ploits go  to  the  mischief.  But  stay.  The  upper  third  of 
Cephron  was  coated  with  dressed  marble,  smooth  as  glass. 
A  blessed  thought  entered  my  brain.  He  must  infallibly 
break  his  neck.  Close  the  contract  with  despatch,  I  said, 
and  let  him  go.  He  started.  We  watched.  He  went 
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bounding  down  the  vast  broadside,  spring  after  spring, 
like  an  ibex.     He  grew  small  and  smaller  till  lie  became 
a.  bobbing  pigmy,  away  down  toward  the  bottom- 
disappeared.      We  turned  and  peered  over  the  other 
— forty  second? — eighty  seconds — a  hundred — happ'. 
he    is     dead    already  ! — two    minutes — and    a    quarter — 
"  There  he  goes  !"     Too  true — it  Avas  too  true.     He  was 
very  small  now.     Gradually  but  surely  he  overcame  the 
level  ground.     He  began  to  spring  and  climb  again, 
up,  up — at  last  he  reached  the  smooth  coating — nor. 
it.       But  he  clung  to   it  with   toes    and    fingerr,    like    a 
fly.     He  crawled  this  way  and  that — away  to  the  right, 
slanting  upward — away  to  the  left,  still  slanting  upward — 
and  stood  at  last,  a  black  peg  on  the  summit,  and  waved 
his  pigmy  scarf!     Then  he  crept  downward  to  the  raw 
steps  again,  then  picked  up  his  agile  heels  and  Hew.     "\Vc 
him   presently.     But   presently   again    we    saw    him 
under  us,  mounting  with  undiminished  energy.     Shortly  he 
bounded  into  our  midst  with  a  gallant  war-whoop.    Time, 
eight  minutes,  forty-one  secends.    He  had  won.   His  bones 
were  intact.     It  was  a  failure.     I  reflected.     I  said  to  my- 
self, he  is  tired  and  must  grow  dizzy.     I  will  risk  another 
dollar  on  him.     • 

He  started  again.     Made  the   trip  again.     Slipped  on 
the  smooth  coating — I  almost  had  him.     But  an  infamous 
crevice  saved  him.     lie  was  with  us  once  more — perfectly 
I.     Time,  eight  minutes,  forty-six  seconds. 

id  to  Dan,   "Lend  me  :i  dollar — I   can    beat  this 
game 

^  orse    and    worse.      He    won     again.       Time,    eight 

minutes,  forty-eight  second?.      I   was  out   of  all   patience 

ate.     Money  was  no  longer  of  any  con- 

ncp.      1    xii<l,    "  Sirrah,    1  will   give  you  a  hundred 

dollars  to  jump   off  this   pyramid   head  first.      If  you  do 

not  like  ;  .  name   your  bet.     I  scorn  to  stand  on 

now,      1  will  stay  rL'ht  here  and  risk  money  on 

Dan  has  got  ; 

1  was    in    a    fair  way   to   win  now,  for  it  was  a  dazzling 
r   an  A  rail,      llr    pondered   a  momeni. 

link,  but  his  mother  arrived  then 
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and  interfered.  Her  tears  moved  me — I  never  can  look 
upon  the  tears  of  woman  with  indifference — and  I  said  I 
would  give  her  a  hundred  to  jump  off  too. 

But  it  was  a  failure.  The  Arabs  are  too  high-priced 
in  Egypt.  They  put  on  airs  unbecoming  to  such  savages. 

We  descended,  not  and  out  of  humour.  The  dragoman 
lit  candles,  and  we  all  entered  a  hole  near  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  attended  by  a  crazy  rabble  of  Arabs,  who  thrust 
their  services  upon  us  uninvited.  They  dragged  iis  up  a 
long  inclined  chute,  and  dripped  candle-grease  all  over  us. 
This  chute  was  not  more  than  twice  as  wide  and  high  as 
a  Saratoga  trunk,  and  was  walled,  roofed,  and  floored 
with  solid  blocks  of  Egyptian  granite  as  wide  as  a  ward- 
robe, twice  as  thick,  and  three  times  as  long.  We  kept  on 
climbing  through  the  oppressive  gloom  till  I  thought  we 
ought  to  be  nearing  the  top  of  the  pyramid  again,  and 
then  came  to  the  "  Queen's  Chamber,"  and  shortly  to  the 
Chamber  of  the  King.  These  large  apartments  were 
tombs.  The  Avails  were  built  of  monstrous  masses  of 
smooth  granite,  neatly  joined  together.  Some  of  them 
were  nearly  as  large  square  as  an  ordinary  parlour.  A 
great  stone  sarcophagus  like  a  bath-tub  stood  in  the  centre 
of  the  King's  Chamber.  Around  it  were  gathered  a  pic- 
turesque group  of  Arab  savages  and  soil  'd  and  tattered 
pilgrims,  who  held  their  candles  aloft  in  tin  gloom  while 
they  chattered,  and  the  winking  blurs  of  light  shed  a  dim 
glory  down  upon  one  of  the  irrepressible  memento-seekers 
who  was  pecking  at  the  venerable  sarcophagus  with  his 
sacrilegious  hammer. 

We  struggled  out  to  the  open  air  and  the  bright  sun- 
shine, and  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes  received  ragged 
Arabs  by  couples,  dozens,  and  platoons,  and  paid  them 
bucksheesh  for  services  they  swore  and  proved  by  each 
other  that  they  had  rendered,  but  which  we  had  not  been 
aware  of  before — and  as  each  party  was  paid,  they 
dropped  into  the  rear  of  the  procession,  and  in  due  time 
arrived  again  with  a  newly-invented  delinquent  list  ior 
liquidation. 

We  lunched  in  the  shade  of  the  pyramid,  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  encroaching  and  tmwelcome  company,  and 
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then  Dan  and  Jack  and  I  started  away  for  a  walk.  A 
howling  swarm  of  beggars  followed  us — surrounded  us 
— almost  headed  us  off.  A  sheik,  in  flowing  -white 
bournous  and  gaudy  head-gear,  was  with  them.  He 
wanted  more  bucksheesh.  But  v.-e  had  adopted  a  new 
code — it  was  millions  for  defence,  but  not  a  cent  for  buck- 
sheesh. I  asked  him  if  he  could  persuade  the  others  to 
depart  if  we  paid  him.  He  said  yes — for  ten  francs.  We 
accepted  the  contract,  and  said  : — 

•'  Now  persuade  your  vassals  to  fall  back." 
He   swung  his   long   staff  round   his  head,  and  three 
Arabs  bit  the  dust.     He  capered  among  the  mob  like  a 
maniac.     His  blows  fell  like  hail,  and  wherever  one  fell  a 
subject  went  down.     We  had  to  hurry  to  the  rescue  and 
tell  him  it  was  only  necessary  to  damage  them  a  little, 
he  need  not  kill  them.     In  two  minutes  we  were  alone 
with  the  sheik,  and  remained  so.     The  persuasive  p<>-. 
of  this  illiterate  savage  Avere  remarkable. 

h  side  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops  is  about  as  Ion. 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or  the  Sultan's  new  palace  on 
the.  Bosphorus,  and  is  longer  than  the  greatest  depth  of 
Sr.  Peter's  at  Rome — which  is  to  say,  that  each  side  of 
Cheops  extends  seven  hundred  and  some  odd  feet.  It  is 
about  seventy-five  feet  higher  than  the  cross  on.  St  Peter's. 
The  first  time  I  ever  Avent  down  the  Mississippi,  I  thought 
the  highest  bluff  on  the  river  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans — it  was  near  Sehna,  Missouri — was  probably  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world.  It  is  four  hundred  and 
ihirti  irh.  It  still  looms  in  my  memory  Avith  un- 

(liminished  grandeur.     I  am  still  see  the  trees  and  bushes 
:ng  .smaller    and   smaller   as   I  followed  them  up  its 
slant  with  my  eye   till  they  became  a  leathery  i': 
"ii    the.   di-tant    summit.      This   symmetrical    Pyramid   of 
"lid  mountain  of  stone  reared  bv  the  patient 
hands  of  men — this  mighty  tomb  of  a 
— d\\  :;iountain.     For  it  is  four  hundred 

and  <  liioh.      In   still   earlier  years  than  th 

Ti'lny's  Hill,  in   our  town,  -u 

pierce  the 
nearly  three  Imnd: 
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days  I  pondered  the  subject  much,  but  I  never  could  un- 
derstand why  it  did  not  swathe  its  summit  with  never- 
failing  clouds,  and  crown  its  majestic  brow  with  everlasting 
snows.  1  had  heard  that  such  was  the  custom  of  great 
mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I  remembered 
how  I  worked  with  another  boy,  at  odd  afternoons  stolen 
from  study  and  paid  for  with  stripes,  to  undermine  and 
start  from  its  bed  an  immense  boulder  that  rested  upon 
the  edge  of  that  hill-top  ;  I  remembered  how,  one  Satur- 
day afternoon,  we  gave  three  hours  of  honest  effort  to  the 
task,  and  saw  at  last  that  our  reward  was  at  hand ;  I 
remembered  how  we  sat  down  then  and  wiped  the  per- 
spiration away,  and  waited  to  let  a  picnic  party  get  out  of 
the  way  in  the  road  below — and  then  we  started  the 
boulder.  It  was  splendid.  It  went  crashing  down  the 
hill-side,  tearing  up  saplings,  mowing  bushes  down  like 
grass,  ripping,  and  crushing  and  smashing  everything  in  its 
path — eternally  splintered  and  scattered  a  wood  pile  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  then  sprang  from  the  high  "bank  clear 
over  a  dray  in  the  road — the  negro  glanced  up  once  and 
dodged — and  the  next  second  it  made  infinitesimal  mince- 
meat of  a  frame  cooper-shop,  and  the  coopers  swarmed  out 
like  bees.  Then  we  said  it  was  perfectly  magnificent,  and 
left.  Because  the  coopers  were  starting  up  the  hill  to 
inquire. 

Still  the  mountain,  prodigious  as  it  was,  was  nothing  to 
the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.  I  could  conj  ure  up  no  compari- 
son that  would  convey  to  my  mind  a  satisfactory  compre- 
hension of  the  magnitude  of  a  pile  of  monstrous  stones 
that  covered  thirteen  acres  of  ground  and  stretched  upward 
four  hundred  and  eighty  tiresome  feet,  and  so  I  gave  it  up 
and  walked  down  to  the  Sphynx. 

After  years  of  waiting  it  was  before  me  at  last.  The 
great  face  Avas  so  sad,  so  earnest,  so  longing,  so  patient. 
There  was  a  dignity  not  of  earth  in  its  mien,  and  in  its 
countenance  a  benignity  such  as  never  anything  human 
wore.  It  was  stone,  but  it  seemed  sentient.  If  ever 
image  of  stone  thought,  it  was  thinking.  It  was  look- 
ing toward  the  verge  of  the  landscape,  yet  looking  at 
nothing — nothing  but  distance  and  vacancy.  It  was  look- 
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ing  over  and  beyond  everything  of  the  present,  and  far 
into  the  past.     It  was  gazing  out  over  the  ocean  of  Time 
— over  lines  of  century-waves  which,  further  and  further 
receding,  closed  nearer  and  nearer  together,  and  blended 
at  last  into  one  unbroken  tide,  away  toward  the  horizon 
of  remote  antiquity.      It  was    thinking  of  the    wars  of 
departed  ages ;   of  the  empires  it  had  seen  created  and 
destroyed  ;  of  the  nations  Avhose  birth   it  had  witu 
whose  progress  it  had  watched,  whose  annihilation  it  had 
noted ;    of  tlie  joy  and  sorrow,  the  life  and   death,  the 
grandeur  and  decay,  of  five  thousand  slow  revolving 
It  was  the  type  of  an  attribute  of  man— of  a  faculty  of  his 
heart   and   brain.      It   was    MEMORY —  RETROSPECTION  — 
wrought  into  visible,  tangible  form.     All  who  know  wh 
pathos  there  is  in  memories  of  days  that  are  accomplishei 
and  faces  that  have  vanished — albeit  only  a  trifling  score 
of  years  gone  by — will   have    some  appreciation  of  the 
pathos  that  dwells  in  these  grave  eyes  that  look  so  si 
fastly  back  upon  the  things  they  knew  before  History 
.  born — before  Tradition  had  being — things  that  weri  . 
forms  that  moved,  in  a  vagxie  era  which  even  Poetr 
Romance  scarce  know  of — and  passed  one  by  one  . 
and  left  the  stony  dreamer  solitary  in  the  midst  of  a 
strange  new  age,  and  uncomprehended  seen 

:ix  is  grand  in  its  loneliness ;  it  is  impr 
its  magnitude  ;  it  is  impressive  in  the  mystery  that  1 
over  .     And  there  is  that  in  the  < 

rnal   figure  of 
.<>ry  of  the   deeds  of  all  hich  reve 

what  we  shall   feel  when   he  shall  stand  at 
Q  the  awful  pr 

.  hich,  ibr  the  credit  of  America, 
1  lings 

hap;  s  which,  for  the  real 

tit  <>t   A:  ininent   notice. 

Vv  li.  .'1  looking,  a  wort,  or  an  >  :  some 

kiini.  Sphynx.      "\Ve  hear 

familiar  ,  hammer,   and   understood  tl 

1-ini'aning  reptiles — I  mean  relic- 
hun  :iiere  and  was  trying  to  break 
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a  "  specimen"  from  the  face  of  this  the  most  majestic  crea- 
tion the  hand  of  man  has  wrought.  But  the  great  image 
contemplated  the  dead  ages  as  calmly  as  ever,  unconscious 
of  the  small  insect  that  was  fretting  at  its  jaw.  Egyptian 
granite  that  has  defiled  the  storms  and  earthquakes  of  all 
time  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  tack-hammers  of  igno- 
rant excursionists — highwaymen  like  this  specimen.  He 
failed  in  his  enterprise.  We  sent  a  sheik  to  arrest  him  if 
he  had  the  authority,  or  to  warn  him,  if  he  had  not,  that 
by  the  laws  of  Egypt  the  crime  he  was  attempting  to  com- 
mit was  punishable  with  imprisonment  or  the  bastinado. 
Then  he  desisted  and  went  away. 

The  Sphynx  :  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long, 
sixty  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  and  two  feet  around  the 
head,  if  I  remember  rightly — carved  out  of  one  solid 
block  of  stone  harder  than  .any  iron.  The  block  must 
have  been  as  large  as  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  before  the 
usual  waste  (by  the  necessities  of  sculpture)  of  a  fourth  or 
a  half  of  the  original  mass  was  begun.  I  only  set  down 
these  figures  and  these  remarks  to  suggest  the  prodigious 
labour  the  carving  of  it  so  elegantly,  so  symmetrically,  so 
faultlessly,  must  have  cost.  This  species  of  stone  is  so 
hard  that  figures  cut  in  it  remain  sharp  and  unmarred 
after  exposure  to  the  weather  for  two  or  three  thousand 
year.s.  Xow  did  it  take  a  hundred  years  of  patient  toil  to 
carve  the  Sphynx  ?  It  seems  probable. 

Something  interfered,  and  we  did  not  visit  the  Red 
Sea  and  walk  upon  the  sands  of  Arabia.  I  shall  not 
describe  the  great  mosque  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose  entire 
inner  walls  are  built  of  polished  and  glistening  alabaster ; 
I  shall  not  tell  how  the  little  birds  have  built  their  nests 
in  the  globes  of  the  great  chandeliers  that  hang  in  the 
mosque,  and  how  they  fill  the  whole  place  with  their 
music  and  are  not  afraid  of  anybody  because  their  audacity 
is  pardoned,  their  rights  are  respected,  and  nobody  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  them,  even  though  the  mosque 
be  thus  doomed  to  go  unlighted ;  I  certainly  shall  not  tell 
the  hackneyed  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  Mamelukes, 
because  I  am  glad  the  lawless  rascals  were  massacred,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  get  up  any  sympathy  in  their  behalf;  I  shall 
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not  tell  how  that  one  solitary  Mameluke  jumped  his  horse 
a  hundred  feet  down  from  the  battlements  of  the  citadel 
and  escaped,  because  I  do  not  think  much  of  that — I 
could  have  done  it  myself;  I  shall  not  tell  of  Jos* 
Avell  which  he  dug  in  the  solid  rock  of  the  citadel  hill  and 
which  is  still  :  -  new,  nor  how  the  same  mules  he 

bought  to  draw  up  the  water  (with  an  endless  chain)  are 
still  at  it  yet  and  are  getting  tired  of  it  too;  I  shall  not 
tell  about  Joseph's  granaries  which  he  built  to  store  the 
grain  in,  what  time  the  Kgyptian  brokers  were  u  selling 
short,"  unwitting  that  there  would  be  no  corn  in  the  land 
Avlien  it  should  be  time  for  them  to  deliver  ;  I  shall  not 
tell  anything  about  the .  strange,  strange  city  of  Cairo, 
because  it  is  only  a  repetition,  a  good  deal  intensified  and 
Derated,  of  the  Oriental  cities  I  have  already  spoken 
of;  1  shall  not  tell  of  the  great  caravan  which  leaves  for 
Mecca  every  year,  for  I  did  not  see  it;  nor  of  the  fashion 
the  people  have  of  prostrating  themselves  and  so  forming 
a  long  human  pavement  to  be  ridden  over  by  the  chi 
the  expedition  on  its  return,  to  the  end  that  their  salva- 
tion may  be  thus  secured,  for  I  did  not  see  that  either;  I 
shall  not  speak  of  the  railway  for  it  is  like  any  other  rail- 

—I  shall  only  say  that  the  fuel  they  use  for  the  1 
motive  is  composed  of  mummies  three  thousand  years  old. 
purchased  by  the  ton  or  by  the  graveyard  for  that  purpose, 
•hat  sometimes  one  hears  the  protane  engineer  call  out 

Oily,  "  D n  these  plebeians,  they  don't  burn  worth 

.1 — pass  out  a  king  ;*  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  groups  of 

mud  cones  stuck  like  wasps'  nests  upon  a  thousand  mounds 

6  high-water  mark   the  length  and  breadth  of  Egypt 

— villages  of  the    lower   class;    1    shall    not    speak    ol 

boundless  sweep  of  level  plain,  green  with  luxuriant  grain, 

-laddens  the  eye   as    tar  as  it  can  pierce  through  the 

rich    atmosphere   of  Kgypt  :    I  shall  in  f  the 

n    o|    the    1'yramids   seen    at    a   distance  of  live   and 

For   the  picture  is   too  ethereal  to  be  limned 

i   uninspired   pen  ;    1  shall  not  tell   of  the   crow 


I  only  tell  it  as  I  got  it.     I  am  willing  to 
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dusky  women  who  flocked  to  the  cars  when  they  stopped 
a  moment  at  a  station,  to  sell  us  a  drink  of  water  or  a 
ruddy,  juicy  pomegranate :  I  shall  not  tell  of  the  motley 
multitudes  and  wild  costumes  that  graced  a  fair  we  found 
in  full  blast  at  another  barbarous  station  ;  I  shall  not  tell 
how  we  feasted  on  fresh  dates  and  enjoyed  the  pleasant 
landscape  all  through  the  flying  journey  ;  nor  how  we 
thundered  into  Alexandria,  at  last,  swarmed  out  of  the 
cars,  rowed  aboard  the  ship,  left  a  comrade  behind,  (who 
was  to  return  to  Europe,  thence  home,)  raised  the  anchor, 
and  turned  our  bows  homeward  finally  and  for  ever  from 
the  long  voyage  ;  nor  how,  as  the  mellow  sun  went  down 
upon  the  oldest  land  on  earth,  Jack  and  Moult  assembled 
in  solemn  state  in  the  smoking-room  and  mourned  over 
the  lost  comrade  the  whole  night  long,  and  would  not  be 
comforted.  I  shall  not  speak  a  word  of  any  of  these  things, 
or  write  a  line.  They  shall  be  as  a  sealed  book.  I  do 
not  know  what  a  sealed  book  is,  because  I  never  saw  one, 
but  a  sealed  book  is  the  expression  to  use  in  this  connec- 
tion, because  it  is  popular. 

We  were  glad  to  have  seen  the  land  which  was  the 
mother  of  civilization — which  taught  Greece  her  letters, 
and  through  Greece  Rome,  and  through  Rome  the  world ; 
the  land  Avhich  could  have  humanized  and  civilized  the 
hapless  children  of  Israel,  but  allowed  them  to  depart  out 
of  her  borders  little  better  than  savages.  We  were  glad 
to  have  seen  that  land  which  had  an  enlightened  religion 
with  future  eternal  rewards  and  punishments  in  it,  while 
even  Israel's  religion  contained  no  promise  of  a  hereafter. 
We  were  glad  to  have  seen  that  land  which  had  glass 
three  thousand  years  before  England  had  it,  and  could 
paint  upon  it  as  none  of  us  can  paint  now ;  that  land 
which  knew,  three  thousand  years  ago,  well  nigh  all  of 
medicine  and  surgery  which  science  has  discovered  lately  ; 
which  had  all  those  curious  surgical  instruments  which 
science  has  invented  recently ;  which  had  in  high  excel- 
lence a  thousand  luxuries  and  necessities  of  an  advanced 
civilization  which  we  have  gradually  contrived  and  ac- 
cumulated in  modern  times  and  claimed  as  things  that 
"Were  new  under  the  sun  ;  that  had  paper  untold  cei.turieg 
B 
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before  we  dreamt  of  it — and  waterfalls  before  our  women 
thought  of  them ;  that  had  a  perfect  system  of  common 
schools  so  long  before  we  boasted  of  our  achievements  in 
that  direction  that  it  seems  for  ever  and  for  ever  ago  ;  that 
so  embalmed  the  dead  that  flesh  was  almost  made  im- 
mortal— which  we  cannot  do  ;  that  built  temples  which 
mock  at  destroying  time  and  smile  grimly  upon  our  lauded 
little  prodigies  of  architecture ;  that  old  land  that  knew 
all  which  we  know  now,  perchance,  and  more ;  that 
walked  in  the  broad  highway  of  civilization  in  the  grey 
dawn  of  creation,  ages  and  ages  before  we  were  born ; 
that  left  the  impress  of  exalted,  cultivated  mind  upon  the 
eternal  front  of  the  Sphynx  to  confound  all  scoffers  who, 
when  all  her  other  proofs  had  passed  away,  might  seek  to 
persuade  the  world  that  imperial  Egypt,  in  the  days  of  her 
high  renown,  had  groped  in  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WE  were  at  sea  now,  for  a  very  long  voyage — we  were 
to  pass  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Levant; 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  Mediterranean  proper,  also, 
and  then  cross  the  full  width  of  the  Atlantic — a  voyage  of 
several  weeks.  We  naturally  settled  down  into  a  very 
slow,  stay-at-home  manner  of  life,  and  resolved  to  be 
quirt,  exemplary  people,  and  roam  no  more  for  twenty  or 
thin;.  .No  more,  at  least,  than  from  stem  to 

ip.     It  was  a  very  comfortable  prospect  though, 
for  we  were  tired  and  needed  a  long  rest. 

AVe   were  all    lazy  and   satisfied  now,   as   the  me 
entries  in  my  note-book  (that  sure  index  to  me  of  m\ 
\lition)  prove.      What  a  stupid  thing  a  note-book  gets   to 
.  anyway.      Please  observe  the  style  : 

!.  at   four  bells.     E 


i  hanl.     '11; 
i.    Or  olso  fati.'iir.l.     Ti 


.   . 
IHTC  aud  there,  all  over  their  i  \\vil  tli'-y  arc  uot  cowa 
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— it  would  soak  in  and  ruin  tlio  milk.     Tlio  poor  devil  eagle*  from 

iooks  miserable  and  droopy  in  the  raiu,  perched  on  the  forward 

:i.     Tie  appears  to  have  his  own  opinion  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  if 

put  into  language  and  the  language  solidified,  it  would  probably 

ally  dam  the  widest  riv.-r  in  tin-  world. 

"  Tues.tay — Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Malta. 
Cannot  stop  there.  Cholera.  Weather  very  stormy.  Many  passengers 
•k  and  invisible. 

••  tredncsd'.iy — \Veather  still  very  savage.  Storm  blew  two  land  birds 
to  sea,  and  they  came  on  board.  A  hawk  was  blown  off,  also.  He 
circled  round  and  round  the  ship,  wanting  to  light,  but  afraid  of  the 
people,  lie  was  so  tired  though  that  he  had  to  light  at  last  or  perish. 
He  stopped  in  the  foretop  repeatedly,  and  was  as  often  blown  away  by 
the  wind.  At  last  Harry  caught  him.  Sea  full  of  flying-fish.  They 
rise  in  flocks  of  three  hundred  and  flash  along  above  the  tops  of  the 
waves  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  then  fall  and  dis- 
appear. 

"  Thursday — Anchored  off  Algiers,  Africa.  Beautiful  city,  beautiful 
green  hilly  landscape  behind  it.  Stayed  half  a  day  and  left.  Not  per- 
mitted to  land,  though  we  showed  a  clean  bill  of  health.  They  were 
afraid  of  Egyptian  plague  and  cholera. 

"  Friday — Morning,  dominoes.  Afternoon,  dominoes.  Evening,  pro- 
menading the  decks.  Afterwards,  charades. 

"  Saturday — Morning,  dominoes.  Afternoon,  dominoes.  Evening, 
promenading  the  decks.  Afterwards,  dominoes. 

••  Sunday — Morning  service,  four  bells.  Evening  service,  eight  bells. 
Monotony  till  midnight. — Whereupon  dominoes. 

"  Monday — Morning,  dominoes.  Afternoon,  dominoes.  Evening, 
promenading  the  decks.  Afterward,  charades  and  a  lecture  from  Dr.  C. 
Dominoes. 

"  No  date — Anchored  off  the  picturesque  city  of  Cagliari,  Sardinia. 
Stayed  till  midnight,  but  not  permitted  to  land  by  these  infamous 
foreigners.  They  smell  inodorously — they  do  not  wash — they  dare  not 
risk  cholera. 

"  Thursday — Anchored  off  the  beautiful  cathedral  city  of  Malaga, 
Spain. — Went  ashore  in  the  captain's  boat — not  ashore,  either,  for  they 
would  not  let  us  land.  Quarantine.  Shipped  my  newspaper  corre- 
spondence, which  they  took  with  tongs,  dipped  it  in  sea  water, 
clipped  it  full  of  holes,  and  then  fumigated  it  with  villanous  vapours 
till  it  smelt  like  a  Spaniard.  Inquired  about  chances  to  run  the  blockade 
and  visit  the  Alhainbra  at  Granada.  Too  risky — they  might  hang  a 
body.  Set  sail— middle  of  afternoon. 

"  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth,  for  several  days.  Finally, 
anchored  off  Gibraltar,  which  looks  familiar  and  home-like." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  journal  I  opened  with  the  New 
Year  once,  when  I  was  a  boy  and  a  confiding  and  a 
willing  prey  to  those  impossible  schemes  of  reform  which 
well-meaning  old  maids  and  grandmothers  set  for  the  feet 
of  unwary  youths  at  that  season  of  the  year — setting  over- 


Afterwards  presented  to  the  Central  Park. 
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sized  tasks  for  them,  which,  necessarily  failing,  as  infallibly 
weaken  the  boy's  strength  of  will,  diminish  his  confidence 
in  himself,  and  injure  his  chances  of  success  in  life.  Please 
accept  of  an  extract  : — 

"  Monday — Got  up.  washed,  went  to  Led. 

•  'I'timilny  —  Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

'  Wednesday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 
'  Thursday — Got  up,  washed,  weut  to  bed. 
'  Friday — Got  lip,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

•I  Friday — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

•  I-'riday  fortnight — -Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed. 

'  Following  month — Got  up,  washed,  went  to  bed." 

I  stopped  then,  discouraged.  Startling  events  appeared 
to  be  too  rare  in  my  career,  to  render  a  diary  nece- 
I  still  reflect  with  pride,  however,  that  even  at  that  early 
age  I  washed  when  I  got  up.  That  journal  finished  me. 
I  never  have  had  the  nerve  to  keep  one  since.  My  loss 
of  confidence  in  myself  in  that  line  was  permanent. 

The  ship  had  to  stay  a  week  or   more   at   Gibraltar  to 
take  in  coal  for  the  home  voyage. 

It  would  be  very  tiresome  staying  here,  and  so  four  of 
us  ran  the  quarantine  blockade  and  spent  seven  delightful 
days  in  Seville,  Cordova,   Cadiz,  and  wandering  thr 
the  pleasant  rural   scenery  of  Andalusia,  the   garden   of 
Old  Spain.     The   experiences  of  that  cheery  \\ 
too  varied  and  numerous  for  a   short  chapter,  and  I  have 
not  room  for  a  long  one.     Therefore  I  shall  leave  them 
all  out. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HP.EN  or  eleven  o'clock  found  us  coming  down  to  break- 
•*•      fast  one  morning   in   Cadiz.     They  told  us  the    ship 
ha  1  been  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour   two   or   three 
hours.     Jt  was  time  for  us  to  bestir  ourselves.     The  ship 
i  wait  only  a   little  while  because  of  the  quarantine. 
\\«'  were  soon   on  board,   and  within   the  hour  the  white 
i'ity  and   i  it,  shores  of  Spain   sank  down  behind 

uavcs  and  passed  out  of  sight.     We  had  seen  no  land 
from  vii-w  so  regretfully. 
It  had  long  ago  been  decided  in  a  noisy  public  meeting 
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in  the  main  cabin  that  we  could  not  go  to  Lisbon,  because 
we  must  surely  be  quarantined  there.  We  did  everything 
by  mass-meeting,  in  the  good  old  national  way,  from 
swapping  off  one  empire  for  another  on  the  programme  of 
the  voyage  down  to  complaining  of  the  cookery  and 
the  scarcity  of  napkins.  I  am  reminded  now  of  one  of 
these  complaints  of  the  cookery  made  by  a  passenger. 
The  coffee  had  been  steadily  growing  more  and  more 
execrable  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  till  at  last  it  had 
ceased  to  be  coffee  altogether,  and  had  assumed  the 
nature  of  mere  discoloured  water — so  this  person  said. 
He  said  it  was  so  weak  that  it  was  transparent  an  inch 
in  depth  around  the  edge  of  the  cup.  As  he  approached 
the  table  one  morning  he  saw  the  transparent  edge — 
by  means  of  his  extraordinary  vision — long  before  he  got 
to  his  seat.  He  went  back  and  complained  in  a  high- 
handed way  to  Captain  Duncan.  He  said  the  coffee  was 
disgraceful.  The  captain  showed  his.  It  seemed  tolerably 
good.  The  incipient  mutineer  was  more  outraged  than 
ever  then,  at  what  he  denounced  as  the  partiality 
fchown  the  captain's  table  over  the  other  tables  in  the 
ship.  He  flourished  back  and  got  his  cup  and  set  it 
down  triumphantly,  and  said  : 

"Just  try  that  mixture  once,  Captain  Duncan." 
He    smelt    it — tasted     it — smiled     benignantly — then 
said : 

"  It  is  inferior — for  coffee — but  it  is  pretty  fair  tea.'1'1 
The  humbled  mutineer  smelt  it,  tasted  it,  and  returned 
to  his  seat.     He  had  made  an  egregious  ass  of  himself 
before  the  whole  ship.      He  did   it  no  more.     After  that 
he  took  things  as  they  came.     That  was  me. 

The  old-fashioned  ship-life  had  returned,  now  that  we 
were  no  longer  in  sight  of  land.  For  days  and  days  it 
continued  just  the  same,  one  day  being  exactly  like 
another,  and,  to  me,  every  one  of  them  pleasant.  At 
last  we  anchored  in  the  open  roadstead  of  Funchal,  in  the 
beautiful  islands  we  call  Madeiras. 

The  mountains  looked  surpassingly  lovely,  clad  as  they 
were  in  living  green;  ribbed  with  lava  ridges;  flecked 
with  white  cottages ;  riven  by  deep  chasms  purple  with 
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shndo;  the  great  slopes  dashed  with  siinshine  and  mottled 
with  shadows  flung  from  the  drifting  squadrons  of  the 
sky,  and  the  supe^  fitly  crowned  by  towering 

peaks  Avhose  fronts  were  swept  by  the  trailing  fringes  of 

ouds. 

But  we  could  not  land.  We  stayed  all  day  and  looked, 
we  abused  the  man  who  invented  quarantine,  we  held 
half  a  dozen  mass-meetings  and  crammed  them  full  of 
interriipted  speeches,  motions  that  fell  stillborn,  amend- 
ments that  came  to  noiight,  and  resolutions  that  died  from 
sheer  exhaustion  in  trying  to  get  before  the  house.  At 
night  we  set  sail. 

We  averaged  four  mass-meetings  a  week  for  the  voyage 
— we  seemed  always  in  labour  in   this  way,  and  yet  so 
often  fallaciously  that  wherever  at  long  intervals  we  ^ 
safely  delivered  of  a  resolution,  it  was  cause  for  public 
rejoicing,  and  we  hoisted  the  flag  and  fired  a  salute. 

Hays    passed — and   nights;     and    then    the     beautiful 
Bermudas  rose  out  of  the  sea;   we   entered  the  tortuous 
channel,   steamed  hither  and    thither    among   the    1 
summer    islands,   and   rested    at    last   under    the   flag    of 
:;md  and  were  welcome.     We  were  not  a  nightmare 
In Te.  where   were  civilization   and  intelligence  in  p';; 
•iish  ;md  Italian  superstition,  dirt  and  dread  :>f  eh- 
A  few  days  among  the  bn-r/y  groves,   the  llower  gar 
tin-  coral  :  1   the  lovely  vistas  of  blue  water  that 

went  eurv'mir    in    and    our,  disappearing   and   anon  again 
:ungle  walls  of  brilliant  fi 
.    by  long    drowsing   on    • 
lir  final  cruisi — our  little  run  of  a  thoi; 
.'•\v  York — America — n 
We  i  to"  our  friends  the  Bermudia 

th  it — the    majority  of  I 
\vith  wi  :  urted   the 

the  majoritv.     We  kneu 

we  had  a   d'  al  ot'   \\ashii 

•   • 

it  will   be  a  pleasant  duty  to  hold 
in  irali  t'nl  renn'inbnu 

.iled,  and  from  that  hour  all  idlim 
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another  system  of  overhauling,  general  littering  of  cabins 
and  packing  of  trunks  wo  had  not  seen  since  we  let  go  the 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Beirout.  Everybody  was  busy. 
Lists  of  all  purchases  had  to  be  made  out,  and  values, 
attached,  to  facilitate  matters  at  the  custom-house.  Pur- 
chases bought  by  bulk  in  partnership  had  to  be  equitably 
divided,  outstanding  debts  cancelled,  accounts  compared, 
and  trunks,  boxes,  and  packages  labelled.  All  day  long 
the  bustle  and  confusion  continued. 

And  now  came  our  first  accident.  A  passenger  was 
running  through  a  gangway,  between  decks,  one  stormy 
night,  when  he  caught  his  foot  in  the  iron  staple  of  a  door 
that  had  been  heedlessly  left  off  a  hatchway,  and  the  bones 
of  his  leg  broke  at  the  ankle.  It  was  our  first  serious 
misfortune.  We  had  travelled  much  more  than  twenty 
thousand  miles,  by  land  and  sea,  in  many  trying  climates, 
without  a  single  hurt,  without  a  serious  case  of  sickness, 
and  without  a  death  among  five- and -sixty  passengers. 
Our  good  fortune  had  been  wonderful.  A  sailor  had 
jumped  overboard  at  Constantinople  one  night,  and  was 
seen  no  more,  but  it  was  suspected  that  his  object  was  to 
desert,  and  there  was  a  slim  chance  at  least  that  he  reached 
the  shore.  But  the  passenger  list  was  complete.  There 
was  no  name  missing  from  the  register. 

At  last,  one  pleasant  morning,  we  steamed  up  the  har- 
bour of  New  York,  all  on  deck,  all  dressed  in  Christian 
garb — by  special  order,  for  there  was  a  latent  disposition 
in  some  quarters  to  come  out  as  Turks — and  amid  a 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  welcoming  friends,  the  glad 
pilgrims  noted  the  shiver  of  the  decks  that  told  that  ship 
and  pier  had  joined  hands  again,  and  the  long,  strange 
cruise  was  over.  Amen. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IN  this  place  I  will  print  an  article  which  I  wrote  for 
the  New  York  Herald  the  night  we  arrived.     I  do  it 
partly  because  my  contract  with  my  publishers  makes  it 
compulsory ;  partly  because  it  is  a  proper,  tolerably  accu- 
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and  exhaustive  summing  up  of  the  cruise  of  the  ship 
and  the  performances  of  the  pilgrims  in  foreign  land?; 
und  partly  because  some  of  the  passengers  ha\ 
me  for  writing  it,  and  I  wish  the  public  to  see  how  thank- 
less a  task  it  is  to  put  oneself  to  trouble  to  glorify  un- 
nppreciative  people.  I  was  charged  with  "  rushing  into 
print  "with  these  compliments.  I  did  not  rush.  Iliad 
written  news  letters  to  the  Herald  sometimes,  but  yet 
when  I  visited  the  office  that  day  I  did  not  say  anything 
about  writing  a  valedictory.  I  did  go  to  the  Tri- 
office  to  see  if  such  an  article  was  wanted,  because  I  be- 
longed on  the  regular  staff  of  that  paper  and  it  was  simply 
a  duty  to  do  it.  The  managing  editor  was  absent  and  so 
I  thought  no  more  about  it.  At  night  when  the  //••.• 
request  came  for  an  article,  I  did  not  "  rush."  In  fact,  I 
demurred  for  a  while,  because  I  did  not  feel  like  wr 
compliments  then,  and  therefore  was  afraid  to  speak  of 
the  cruise  lest  I  might  be  betrayed  into  using  other  than 
complimentary  language.  However,  I  reflected  that 
it  would  be  a  just  and  righteous  thing  to  go  down  and 
write  a  kind  word  for  the  Hadjis — Ha  oplc  who 

have  made  the  pilgrimage — because  parties  not  inter 
could  not  do  it  so  feelingly  as  I,  a  fellow-Hadji,  and  so  I 
penned  the  valedictory.    1  have  read  it,  ami  ain  ; 

and  if  there  is  a  sentence  in  it  that  is  not  fulsomely  • 
plimentary  to  captain,  ship,  and  j  .  /  cannot  lind 

it.      It'  it    is   not   a    chapter   that    any  company    nii_'' 
proud  to  have  a  body  write   about  them,  my  ji; 
fit  for  nothing.      With  these  remarks  I  confidently  submit 
it  to  the  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  reader  : — 

i:i:n-i:\   OK  Tin;   HOLY    LAND 

OK    TIIK    CllUISE. 

: TOIL  or  Tin:  III  KALD: 

innry 

•illy  it 
wuad 

:  not  look  lil 

i  :d,  makn  lo\ 
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sermonize  very  little.  Anybody's  and  everybody's  notion  of  a  well  con- 
4  funeral  is  that  there  must  be  a  hearse  and  a  corpse,  and  chief 
mourners  and  mourners  by  courtesy,  many  old  people,  much  solemnity,  no 
levity,  and  a  prayer  and  a  sermon  withal.  Three-fourths  of  the  Quaker 
City's  passengers  were  between  forty  and  seventy  years  of  age  !  There 
picnic  crowd  for  you  !  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  other  fourth 
was  composed  of  young  girls.  But  it  was  not.  It  was  chiefly  composed 
of  rusty  old  bachelors  and  a  child  of  six  years.  Let  us  average  the  ages 
of  the  Quttkir  ('%'*  pilgrims  and  set  the  figure  down  as  fifty  years. 
Is  any  man  insane  enough  to  imagine  that  this  picnic  of  patriarchs 
sang,  made  love,  danced,  laughed,  told  anecdotes,  dealt  in  ungodly 
L-viiy  ?  In  my  experience  they  sinned  little  in  these  matters.  No  doubt 
it  was  presumed  here  at  home  that  these  frolicsome  veterans  laughed 
and  sang  and  romped  all  day,  and  day  after  day,  and  kept  up  a  noisy 
excitement  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other ;  and  that  they  played 
blind-man's  buff  or  danced  quadrilles  and  waltzes  on  moonlight  even- 
ings on  the  quarter-deck ;  and  that  at  odd  moments  of  unoccupied  time 
they  jotted  a  laconic  item  or  two  in  the  journals  they  opened  on  such  an 
elaborate  plan  when  they  left  home,  and  then  skurried  off  to  their  whist 
and  euchre  labours  under  the  cabin  lamps.  If  these  things  were  pre- 
sumed, the  presumption  was  at  fault.  The  venerable  excursionists 
wen'  not  gay  and  frisky.  They  played  no  blind-man's  buff ;  they  dealt 
not  in  whist ;  they  shirked  not  the  irksome  journal,  for  alas !  most  of 
Them  were  even  writing  books.  They  never  romped,  they  talked  but 
little,  they  never  sang,  save  in  the  nightly  prayer-meeting.  The  pleasure 
ship  was  a  synagogue,  and  the  pleasure  trip  was  a  funeral  excursion 
without  a  corpse.  (There  is  nothing  exhilarating  about  a  funeral  ex- 
cursion without  a  corpse.)  A  free,  hearty  Hugh  was  a  sound  that  was 
not  heard  oftener  than  once  in  seven  days  about  those  decks  or  in  those 
cabins,  and  when  it  was  heard  it  met  with  precious  little  sympathy. 
The  excursionists  danced,  on  three  separate  evenings,  long,  long  ago 
(it  seems  an  age),  quadrilles,  of  a  single  set.  made  up  of  three  ladies 
and  five  gentlemen  (the  latter  with  handkerchiefs  around  their  arms  to 
signify  their  sex),  who  timed  their  feet  to  the  solemn  wheezing  of  a 
melodeon  ;  but  even  this  melancholy  orgie  was  voted  to  be  sinful,  and 
dancing  was  discontinued. 

The  pilgrims  played  dominoes  when  too  much  Josephus  or  Eobinson's 
Holy  Land  Researches,  or  book-writing,  made  recreation  necessary — for 
dominoes  is  about  as  mild  and  sinless  a  game  as  any  in  the  world, 
perhaps,  excepting  always  the  ineffably  insipid  diversion  they  call 
croquet,  which  is  a  game  where  you  don't  pocket  any  balls  and  don't 
carom  on  anything  of  any  consequence,  and  when  you  are  done  nobody 
has  to  pay,  and  there  are  no  refreshments  to  saw  off,  and,  consequently, 
there  isn't  any  satisfaction  whatever  about  it — they  played  dominoes 
till  they  were  rested,  and  then  they  blackguarded  each  other  privately 
till  prayer-time.  When  they  were  not  sea-sick  they  were  uncommonly 
prompt  when  the  dinner-gong  sounded !  Such  was  our  daily  life  on 
board  the  ship  —  solemnity,  decorum,  dinner,  dominoes,  devotions, 
slander.  It  was  not  lively  enough  for  a  pleasiire  trip  ;  but  if  we  had 
only  had  a  corpse  it  would  have  made  a  noble  funeral  excursion.  It  is 
all  over  now  ;  but  when  I  look  back,  the  idea  of  these  venerable  fossils 
skipping  forth  on  a  six  months'  picnic,  seems  exquisitely  refreshing. 
The  advertised  title  of  the  expedition  —  "The  Grand  Holy  Land 
I'leasure  Excursion" — was  a  misnomer.  "The  Grand  Holy  Land 
Funeral  Procession"  would  have  been  better — much  better. 
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"Wherever  we  wont,  in  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africt,  we  maili>  a  ?"nsation, 
and.  I 

anywl  m  the  interior;  b  I   wild 

novel  Mi  the 

natural  in;-:  .ind  trammelled  01  "h  no 

'iiventionalities.     \Ve   always   took  ike  it 

understood  that  '.»  - !    When  we  found  that 

a  good  man;  had  hardly  ever  J 

j-ous  province  away  off  t 

where,   that  had   lately   been    at   war  with   go; 
ignorance  of   the  Old  World,  but  abated  no   jot  of   our   impo: 

i'lo  community   in  the  Eastern   hemisphere  will 
iber  for  years"  the  incursion  of  the  strange  horde  in  the.  year  of 
our  Lord  1867.  that,  called  th< •!  i  to  imagine 

in   some  unaccountable  way  tliat  they  had  a  right  to  bo  prouil 

nerally  created  a  famine.  pa'"  <:>-/aI;er 

Cif>/  was  luiendurable,  and  so;,  :,tial  faro  v. 

strictly  first-class;   and  partly  because  one  naturally  tires  of  sitting 
•it  the  same  boa;-d  and  eating  from  t' 

•:vign  countries  ar.>  very,  very  iguorint. 
:  euriniisly  at  the  1  brought  from  the  w: 

d  that  we  talked  loudly  at  table 
•  ]  that  we  looked  out  for  ev. 

Q    tile  Illisc!   : 

hi  1'aris  tliey  just   simply    opened   their  eyes  and    - 
when  we  -poke  to  them  in  French!      We   never  did  succeed  in   I: 
their  own   !  .     Une  of  our 

i:osed  return  to  buy  a  pair  of 
/ — may  be.   i 
r.  a  born  Frenchman,  had  to  ask  what  it 

<-h  and  (Jitu  rich. 

.  -  ry \\here,  and  v. 

on   them   wirh  Ameri' 
k  kindly  t"  : 

. 

.fully.     M'hi-n  \\  ier,  in  Afiv 

i    wi;h   f i -7.7.1  -s   of   the   1 

ip-lock.      In  France  and  Spai 

.     In    Italy  they  naturally  ! 

u  our 

uniform.     \ 

•iowl  when  wt-  had  all  our  doilies  on.    "\V> 
i   but  little  t 
ut  !     '1'urli:.- 

oj.le   barked  their  un 

. 
•  lious 
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from  En=-;nn  rosfumes  and  sailed  away  asrain  more  picturesque,  than 
cvi-r.  In  Smyrna  we  picked  up  camel's  hi  and  other  dressy 

things  from  Persia  ;  but  in  Palestine — ah,  in  Palestine — our  splendid 
'1.  They  didn't  wear  any  clothes  there  to  speak  of.  We 
were  satisfied,  and  stopped.  We  made  no  experiments.  We  did  not  try 
their  costume.  But  we  astonished  the  natives  of  that  country.  We 
astonished  them  with  such  eccentricities  of  dress  as  we  could  muster. 
We  prowled  through  the  Holy  Land,  from  Cesarea  Philippi  to  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Dead  Sea,  a  weird  procession  of  pilgrims,  gotten  up 
regardless  of  expense,  solemn,  gorgeous,  green-spectacled,  drowsing 
under  blue  umbrellas,  and  astride  of  a  sorrier  lot  of  horses,  camels 
and  asses  than  those  that  came  out  of  Noah's  ark,  after  eleven  months 
of  seasickness  and  short  rations.  If  ever  those  children  of  Israel  in 
1'alostine  forget  when  Gideon's  Band  went  through  there  from 
America,  they  ought  to  be  cursed  once  more  and  finished.  It  was  the 
rarest  spectacle  that  ever  astounded  mortal  eyes,  perhaps. 

Well,  we  were  at  home  in  Palestine.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  that 
was  the  grand  feature  of  the  expedition.  We  had  cared  nothing  much 
about  Europe.  We  galloped  through  the  Louvre,  the  Pitti,  the  Ufizzi, 
the  Vatican — all  the  galleries — and  through  the  pictured  and  frescoed 
churches  of  Venice,  Naples,  and  the  cathedrals  of  Spain ;  some  of  us 
said  that  certain  of  the  great  works  of  the  old  masters  were  glorious 
creations  of  genius  (we  found  it  out  in  the  guide-book,  though  we  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  picture  sometimes),  and  the  others  said  they  wero 
disgraceful  old  daubs.  We  examined  modern  and  ancient  statuary 
with  a  critical  eye  in  Florence,  Eome,  or  anywhere  we  found  it,  and 
praised  it  if  we  saw  fit,  and  if  we  didn't  we  said  we  preferred  the 
wooden  Indians  in  front  of  the  cigar  stores  of  America.  But  the  Holy 
Land  brought  out  all  our  enthusiasm.  We  fell  into  raptures  by  the 
barren  shores  of  Galilee  ;  we  pondered  at  Tabor  and  at  Nazareth  ;  we 
exploded  into  poetry  over  the  questionable  loveliness  of  Esdraelon  ;  we 
meditated  at  Jezreel  and  Samaria  over  the  missionary  zeal  of  Jehu;  we 
rioted — fairly  rioted  among  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem;  we  bathed 
in  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  reckless  whether  our  accident-insurance 
policies  were  extra-hazardous  or  not,  and  brought  away  so  many  jugs 
of  precious  water  from  both  places  that  all  the  country  from  Jericho 
to  the  mountains  of  Moab  will  suffer  from  drouth  this  year,  I  think. 
Yet,  the  pilgrimage  part  of  the  excursion  was  its  pet  feature — there 
is  no  question  about  that.  After  dismal,  smileless  Palestine,  beautiful 
Egypt  had  few  charms  for  iis.  We  merely  glanced  at  it  and  were  ready 
for  home. 

They  wouldn't  let  us  land  at  Malta — quarantine  ;  they  would  not  let 
us  land  in  Sardinia;  nor  at  Algiers,  Africa;  nor  at  Malaga,  Spain, 
nor  Cadiz,  ror  at  the  Madeira  islands.  So  we  got  offended  at  all 
foreigners  and  turned  our  backs  upon  them  and  came  home.  I  suppose 
we  only  stopped  at  the  Bermudas  because  they  were  in  the  programme. 
We  did  not  care  anything  about  any  place  at  all.  We  wanted  to  go 
home.  Home-sickness  was  abroad  in  the  ship — it  was  epidemic.  If 
the  authorities  of  New  York  had  known  how  badly  we  had  it,  they 
would  have  quarantined  us  here. 

The  grind   pilgrimage  is  over.      Good-bye  to  it,   and  a  pleasant 

memory  to  it,  1  am  able  to  say  in  all   kindness.     I  bear  no  maliee.  no 

ill-will  toward  any  individual  that  was  connected  with  it,  either  as 

i.ger  or  officer.     Things  I  did  not  like  at  all  yesterday  I  like  very 

well  to  day,  now  that  I  am  at  home,  and  always  hereafter  I  shall  be 
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rible  to  poke  fun  at  the  whole  gang:  if  the  spirit  so  moves  me  to  do, 
without   i-vor  s.-iying  a  malicious  word.     The  expedition  acconr 
nil  that  its   programme   promised   that  it  should  accomplish,  and  wo 
:isfied  with  the  management  of  the  matter,  certainly. 
Byc-1 

MARK  TWAIX. 

I  call  that  complimentary.  It  is  complimentary ;  and 
vet  I  never  have  received  a  word  of  thanks  for  it  from 
the  Hadjis  ;  on  the  contrary  I  speak  nothing  but  the  serious 
truth  when  I  say  that  many  of  them  even  took  exceptions 
to  the  ar;icle.  In  endeavouring  to  please  them  I  slaved 
over  that  sketch  for  two  hours,  and  had  my  labour  for  my 
pains.  I  never  will  do  a  generous  deed  again. 


CONCLUSION. 

NEARLY  one  year  has  flown  since  this  notable  pil- 
grimage was  ended  ;  and  as  I  sit  here  at  home  in 
San  Francisco  thinking,  I  am  moved  to  confess  that  day 
by  day  the  mass  of  my  memories  of  the  excursion  have 
grown  more  and  more  pleasant  as  the  disagreeable  inci- 
dents of  travel  which  encumbered  them  flitted  one  by  one 
out  of  my  mind — and  now,  if  the  Quit'.  were 

ling  her  anchor  to  sail  away  on  the  very  same  cruise 
.  nothing  could  gratify  me  more  than  to  be  a  passen- 
With  the  same  captain,  and  even  the  same  pilgrims, 
re.      I  was  on  excellent  terms  with  eight  or 
nine,  of  the  excursionists    (they  are  mv  staunch   friends 
.  and  was  even  on  speaking  terms  with  the  rest  of  the, 
live.      I  have  been  at  sea  quite  enough  to  know  that 
that   was    a  verv  good    average.      Because   a  long 

r   (iily  brings  out  all  the  mean   traits  one  has, 

:ii,  but  raises  up  others  which  he  never 

he  possessed,    and    •  ates   new    ones.      A 

>•  month.-'  i  would  make  of  an  ordinary 

: y  miracle;   of  meanness.      On  the  other  hand,  if 

M  has  good  (jn;  Mom  moves  him  to 

ard.  at  least  with   any  sort  ol 
Ni'\v  J  am  satisfied  that  our  pilgrims  are  pleasant 
eld  people  on  shorn :    lam   also  at  at  sea 
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second  voyage  they  would  be  pleasanter,  somewhat,  than 
they  were  on  our  grand  excursion,  and  so  1  say  without 
hesitation  that  I  would  be  glad  enough  to  sail  with  them 
again.  I  could  at  least  enjoy  lii'e  with  my  handful  of 
old  friends.  They  could  enjoy  life  with  their  cliques  as 
well — passengers  invariably  divide  up  into  cliques,  on  all  , 
ships. 

And  I  will  say  here  that  I  would  rather  travel  with  an 
excursion  party  of  Methuselahs  than  have  to  be  changing 
ships  and  comrades  constantly,  as  people  do  who  travel  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Those  latter  are  always  grieving  over 
some  other  ship  they  have  known  and  lost,  and  over  other 
comrades  whom  diverging  routes  have  separated  from 
them.  They  learn  to  love  a  ship  just  in  time  to  change 
it  for  another,  and  they  become  attached  to  a  pleasant 
travelling  companion  only  to  lose  him.  They  have  that 
most  dismal  experience  of  being  in  a  strange  vessel,  among 
strange  people  who  care  nothing  about  them,  and  of  un- 
dergoing the  customary  bullying  by  strange  officers,  and 
the  insolence  of  strange  servants,  repeated  over  and  over 
again  within  the  compass  of  every  month.  They  have 
also  that  other  misery  of  packing  and  unpacking  trunks — 
of  running  the  distressing  gauntlet  of  custom-houses — of 
the  anxieties  attendant  upon  getting  a  mass  of  baggage 
from  point  to  point  on  land  in  safety.  I  had  rather  sail 
with  a  whole  brigade  of  patriarchs  than  suffer  so.  We 
never  packed  our  trunks  but  twice — when  we  sailed  from 
New  York,  and  when  we  returned  to  it.  Whenever  we 
made  a  land  journey,  we  estimated  how  many  days  we 
should  be  gone  and  what  amount  of  clothing  we  should 
need,  figured  it  down  to  a  mathematical  nicety,  packed  a 
valise  or  two  accordingly,  and  left  the  trunks  on  board. 
We  chose  our  comrades  from  among  our  old,  tried  friends, 
and  started.  We  were  never  dependent  upon  strangers 
for  companionship.  We  often  had  occasion  to  pity 
Americans  whom  we  found  travelling  drearily  among 
strangers,  with  no  friends  to  exchange  pains  and  pleasures 
with.  Whenever  we  were  coming  back  from  a  land  jour- 
ney, our  eyes  sought  one  thing  in  the  distance  first — the 
ship — and  when  we  saw  it  riding  at  anchor  with  the  flag 
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apeak,  we  felt  as  a  returning  wanderer  feels  when  he  sees 

'inc.  AVhen  we  stopped  on  board,  our  cares  vanished, 
our  troubles  were  at  an  end — for  the  ship  was  home  to 
us.  \Ve  always  had  the  same  familiar  old  state-room 
to  go  to,  and  feel  safe,  and  at  peace,  and  comfortable 
again. 

I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  our 
-ion  was  conducted.     Its  programme  was  faithfully 
carried  out — a  thing  which  surprised  me,  for  great  enter- 
j  usually  promise  vastly  more  than  they  perform.     It 
would  be  well  if  such,  an  excursion  could  be  gotten  up 
every  year  and  the  system  regularly  inaugurated.     T: 
is    fatal   to    prejudice,   bigotry,    and   narrow-minded] 
and  many  of  our  people  need  it  sorely  on  these  accounts. 
Broad,  wholesome,  charitable  views   of  men   and  t!:' 
cannot  be  acquired  by  vegetating  in  one  little  corner  of 
the  earth  all  one's  lifetime. 

The  Excursion  is  ended,  and  has  passed  to  its  place 
among  the  things  that  were.  But  its  varied  scenes  and 
its  manifold  incidents  will  linger  pleasantly  in  our  memories 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  Always  on  the  wing  tu 

.  and  merely  pausing  a  moment  to  catch  litful 
glimpses  of  the  wonders  of  half  a  world,  we  could  not 

to  receive   or  retain  vivid  impressions  of  all  i: 
our  fortune  to  see.     Yet  our  holiday  flight  has  not  been  in 
vain  —  for  above  the   confusion  of  A 

.in  of  its  best  prized  pictures  lift  themselves  and 
will  still  continue  perfect  in  tint  and  outline  after  their 
surroundings  shall  have  faded  av, 

We  shall  reini'mbiT  something  of  pleasant  France  ;    and 
-C    also  of  Paris,    though    it    Hashed    upon   us  a 
or,  and  was  gone   •  hardly  knew 

how  or  where.      AVe   shall   remember  always  how  w< 

;Itar  glorified  with   the  rich  colouring  of  A 

•    and   swimming  in  a  sea  of  rainbows.     In 

.in,  and  her  stately  Cathedral 

with  its  marble  wilderness  of  graceful  spires.     And  Padua 
— Verona — Como,    jewelled     with    stars;     and    patrician 
LOO,    atloat,     on    her    stagnant    Hood — silent,    desolate, 
hty — scornful  of  her  humble  state — wrapping  h 
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in  memories  of  her  lost  fleets,  of  battle  and  triumph,  and 
all  the  pageantry  of  a  glory  that  is  departed. 

We  cannot  forget  Florence — Naples — nor  the  foretaste 
of  heaven  that  is  in  the  delicious  atmosphere  of  Greece — 
and  surely  not  Athens  and  the  broken  temples  of  the 
Acropolis.  Surely  not  venerable  liome — nor  the  green 
plain  that  compasses  her  round  about,  contrasting  its 
brightness  with  her  grey  decay, — nor  the  ruined  arches 
that  stand  apart  in  the  plain  and  clothe  their  looped  and 
windowed  raggedness  with  vines.  We  shall  remember 
St.  Peter's :  not  as  one  sees  it  when  he  walks  the  streets 
of  Home  and  fancies  all  her  domes  are  just  alike,  but  as 
he  sees  it  leagues  away,  when  every  meaner  edifice  has 
faded  out  of  sight,  and  that  one  dome  looms  superbly  up 
in  the  flush  of  sunset,  full  of  dignity  and  grace,  strongly 
outlined  as  a  mountain. 

We  shall  remember  Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus 
— the  colossal  magnificence  of  Baalbec — the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt — the  prodigious  form,  the  benignant  countenance 
of  the  Sphynx — Oriental  Smyrna — sacred  Jerusalem — 
Damascus,  the  "  Pearl  of  the  East,"  the  pride  of  Syria,  the 
fabled  Garden  of  Eden,  the  home  of  princes  and  genii  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  the  oldest  metropolis  on  earth,  the 
one  city  in  all  the  world  that  has  kept  its  name  and  held 
its  place  and  looked  serenely  on  while  Kingdoms  and 
Empires  of  four  thousand  years  have  risen  to  life,  enjoyed 
their  little  season  of  pride  and  pomp,  and  then  vanished 
and  been  forgotten ! 


THE  END. 
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PREFACE. 

— n — 

A  SERIES  of  designs — suggested,  I  think,  by 
Hogarth's  familiar  cartoons  of  the  Industrious 
and  Idle  Apprentices — I  remember  as  among  the 
earliest  efforts  at  moral  teaching  in  California.  They 
represented  the  respective  careers  of  The  Honest  and 
Dissolute  Miners :  the  one,  as  I  recall  him,  retrograd- 
ing through  successive  planes  of  dirt,  drunkenness, ' 
disease,  and  death ;  the  other  advancing  by  corre- 
sponding stages  to  affluence  and  a  white  shirt.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  artistic  defects  of  these 
drawings,  the  moral  at  least  was  obvious  and  distinct. 
That  it  failed,  however, — as  it  did, —  to  produce  the 
desired  reform  in  mining  morality  may  have  been 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  average  miner  refused  to 
recognize  himself  in  either  of  these  positive  cha- 
racters; and  that  even  he  who  might  have  sat  for 
the  model  of  the  Dissolute  Miner  was  perhaps  dimly 
conscious  of  some  limitations  and  circumstances 
which  partly  relieved  him  from  responsibility.  "Yer 
see,"  remarked  such  a  critic  to  the  writer,  in  the 
untranslatable  poetry  of  his  class,  "  it  ain't  no  square 
game.  They  've  just  put  up  the  keerds  on  that  chap 
from  the  start." 
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With  this  lamentable  example  before  me,  I  trust 
that  in  the  followingksketcheS  I  have  abstained  from 
any  positive  moral.  I  might  have  painted  my  villains 
of  the  blackest  dye, — so  black,  indeed,  that  the  origi- 
nals thereof  would  have  contemplated  them  with  the 
glow  of  comparative  virtue.  I  might  have  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  have  performed  a  virtuous  or 
generous  action,  and  have  thus  avoided  that  moral 
confusion  which  is  apt  to  arise  in  the  contemplation 
of  mixed  motives  and  qualities.  But  I  should  have 
burdened  myself  with  the  responsibility  of  their  crea- 
tion, which,  as  a  humble  writer  of  romance  and  entitled 
to  no  particular  reverence,  I  did  not  care  to  do. 

I  fear  I  cannot  claim,  therefore,  any  higher  motive 
than  to  illustrate  an  era  of  which  Californian  history 
has  preserved  the  incidents  more  often  than  the  cha- 
racter of  the  actors, — an  era  which  the  panegyrist  was 
too  often  content  to  bridge  over  with  a  general  com- 
pliment to  its  survivors, — an  era  still  so  recent  that  in 
attempting  to  revive  its  poetry,  I  am  conscious  also 
of  awakening  the  more  prosaic  recollections  of  i 
same  survivors, — and  yet  an  era  replete  with  a  certain 
heroic  ( ! reek  poetry,  of  which  perhaps  none  were  more 
unconscious  than  the  heroes  themselves.  And  I  shall 
be  quite  content  to  have  collected  here  merely  the 
materials  for  the  Iliad  that  is  yet  to  be  sung. 

SAM  FRANCISCO,  December,  24,  1869. 
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THE    LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP. 


'"THERE  was  commotion  in  Roaring  Camp.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  fight,  for  in  1850  that 
was  not  novel  enough  to  have  called  together  the 
entire  settlement.  The  ditches  and  claims  were  not 
only  deserted,  but  "Tuttle's  grocery"  had  contributed 
its  gamblers,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  calmly  con- 
tinued their  game  the  day  that  French  Pete  and 
Kanaka  Joe  shot  each  other  to  death  over  the  bar  in 
the  front  room.  The  whole  camp  was  collected  before 
a  rude  cabin  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  clearing.  Con- 
versation was  carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  but  the  name 
of  a  woman  was  frequently  repeated.  It  was  a  name 
familiar  enough  in  the  camp, — "  Cherokee  Sal." 

Perhaps  the  less  said  of  her  the  better.  She  was 
a  coarse,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  very  sinful  woman. 
But  at  that  time  she  was  the  only  woman  in  Roaring 
Camp,  and  was  just  then  lying  in  sore  extremity, 
when  she  most  needed  the  ministration  of  her  own 
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sex.  Dissolute,  abandoned,  and  irreclaimable,  sho 
was  yet  suffering  a  martyrdom  hard  enough  to  bear 
even  when  veiled  by  sympathizing  womanhood,  but 
now  terrible  in  her  loneliness.  The  primal  curse  had 
come  to  her  in  that  original  isolation  which  must  have 
made  the  punishment  of  the  first  transgression  so 
dreadful.  It  was,  perhaps,  part  of  the  expiation  of 
her  sin,  that,  at  a  moment  when  she  most  lacked  her 
sex's  intuitive  tenderness  and  care,  she  met  only  the 
half-contemptuous  faces  of  her  masculine  associ; 
Yet  a  few  of  the  spectators  were,  I  think,  touched  by 
her  sufferings.  Sandy  Tipton  thought  it  was  "  rough 
on  Sal,"  and,  in  the  contemplation  of  her  condition, 
for  a  moment  rose  superior  to  the  fact  that  he  had  an 
ace  and  two  bowers  in  his  sleeve. 

It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  situation  was  novel. 
Deaths  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Roaring 
Camp,  but  a  birth  was  a  new  thing.  People  had  been 
dismissed  the  camp  effectively,  iinally,  and  with  no 
possibility  of  return  ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that 
anybody  had  b'een  introduced  ab  initio.  Hence  the 
excitement, 

"  You  go  in  there,  Stumpy,"  said  a  prominent 
citizen  known  as  "  Kentuck,"  addressing  one  of  tho 
loungers.  "Go  in  there,  and  see  what  you  kin  do. 
You've  had  cxprriem:<!  in  them  things." 

IVrhaps  there  was  a  fitness  in  the  selection. 
Stumpy,  in  other  climes,  had  been  the  putative  head 
of  two  families;  in  fact,  it  was  owing  to  some  legal 
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informality  in  these  proceedings  that  Roaring  Camp — 
a  city  of  refuge — was  indebted  to  his  company.  The 
crowd  approved  the  choice,  and  Stumpy  was  wise 
enough  to  how  to  the  majority.  The  door  closed  on 
the  extempore  surgeon  and  midwife,  and  Roaring 
Camp  sat  down  outside,  smoked  its  pipe,  and  awaited 
the  issue. 

The  assemblage  numbered  about  a  hundred  men. 
One  or  two  of  these  were  actual  fugitives  from 
justice,  some  were  criminal,  and  all  were  reckless. 
Physically,  they  exhibited  no  indication  of  their  past 
lives  and  character.  The  greatest  scamp  had  a  Raphael 
face,  with  a  profusion  of  blond  hair;  Oakhurst,  a 
gambler,  had  the  melancholy  air  and  intellectual  ab- 
straction of  a  Hamlet ;  the  coolest  and  most  coura- 
geous man  was  scarcely  over  five  feet  in  height,  with 
a  soft  voice  and  an  embarrassed,  timid  manner.  The 
term  "roughs"  applied  to  them  was  a  distinction 
rather  than  a  definition.  Perhaps  in  the  minor  details 
of  fingers,  toes,  ears,  etc.,  the  camp  may  have  been 
deficient;  but  these  slight  omissions  did  not  detract 
from  their  aggregate  force.  The  strongest  man  had 
but  three  fingers  on  his  right  hand ;  the  best  shot  had 
but  one  eye. 

Such  was  the  physical  aspect  of  the  men  that  were 
dispersed  around  the  cabin.  The  camp  lay  in  a  trian- 
gular vnllcy,  between  two  hills  and  a  river.  The  only 
i  outlet  was  a  steep  trail  over  the  summit  of  a  hill  that 
i  faced  the  cabin}  now  illuminated  by  the  rising  moon. 

B  2 
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The  suffering  woman  might  have  seen  it  from  the  rude 
bunk  whereon  she  lay, — seen  it  winding  like  a  silver 
thread  until  it  was  lost  in  the  stars  above. 

A  fire  of  withered  pine-boughs  added  sociability  to 
the  gathering.  By  degrees  the  natural  levit 
Eoaring  Camp  returned.  Bets  were  freely  offered  and 
taken  regarding  the  result.  Three  to  five  that  "  Sal 
would  get  through  with  it ;"  even  that  the  child  would 
survive ;  side  bets  as  to  the  sex  and  complexion  of  the 
coming  stranger.  In  the  midst  of  an  excited  discus- 
sion an  exclamation  came  from  those  nearest  the  door, 
and  the  camp  stopped  to  listen.  Above  the  swaying 
and  moaning  of  the  pines,  the  swift  rush  of  the  river, 
and  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  rose  a  sharp,  querulous 
cry — a  cry  unlike  anything  heard  before  in  the  camp. 
The  pines  stopped  moaning,  the  river  ceased  to  rush, 
and  the  fire  to  crackle.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  had 
stopped  to  listen  too. 

The  camp  rose  to  its  feet  as  one  man  !  It  was  pro- 
posed to  explode  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  b^ut,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  situation  of  the  mother,  better  counsels 
prevailed,  and  only  a  few  revolvers  were  discharged  ; 
for,  whether  owing  to  the  rude  surgery  of  the  camp, 
or  some  other  reason,  Cherokee  Sal  was  sinking  fast. 
Within  an  hour  she  had  climbed,  as  it  were,  that 
rugged  road  that  led  to  the  stars,  and  so  passed  out  of 
Roaring  Camp,  its  sin  and  shame,  for  ever.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  announcement  disturbed  them  much, 
pt  in  speculation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  child.  "Can 
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he  live  now  ? "  was  asked  of  Stumpy.  The  answer 
was  doubtful.  The  only  other  being  of  Cherokee  Sal's 
sex  and  maternal  condition  in  the  settlement  was  an 
ass.  There  was  some  conjecture  as  to  fitness,  but  the 
experiment  was  tried.  It  was  less  problematical  than 
the  ancient  treatment  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
apparently  as  successful. 

When  these  details  were  completed,  which  ex- 
hausted another  hour,  the  door  was  opened,  and  the 
anxious  crowd  of  men  who  had  already  formed  them- 
selves into  a  queue,  entered  in  single  file.  Beside  the 
low  bunk  or  shelf,  on  which  the  figure  of  the  mother 
was  starkly  outlined  below  the  blankets,  stood  a  pine 
table.  On  this  a  candle-box  was  placed,  and  within 
it,  swathed  in  staring  red  flannel,  lay  the  last  arrival 
at  Roaring  Camp.  Beside  the  candle-box  was  placed 
a  hat.  Its  use  was  soon  indicated.  "  Gentlemen," 
said  Stumpy,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  authority  and 
ex  ojficio  complacency, — "  Gentlemen  will  please  pass 
in  at  the  front  door,  round  the  table,  and  out  at  the 
back  door.  Them,  as  wishes  to  contribute  anything 
toward  the  orphan  will  find  a. hat  handy."  The  first 
man  entered  with  his  hat  on  ;  he  uncovered,  however, 
as  he  looked  about  him,  and  so,  unconsciously,  set  an 
example  to  the  next.  In  such  communities  good  and 
bad  actions  are  catching.  As  the  procession  filed  in, 
comments  were  audible, — criticisms  addressed,  perhaps, 
rather  to  Stumpy,  in  the  character  of  showman, — "  Is 
that  him?"  "  mighty  small  specimen;"  "hasn't 
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mov'n  got  the  colour;  "  "  ain't  bigger  nor  a  derringer." 
The  contributions  were  as  characteristic :  A  silver 
tobacco-box ;  a  doubloon ;  a  navy  revolver,  silver 
mounted  ;  a  gold  specimen  ;  a  very  beautifully 
broidered  lady's  handkerchief  (from  Oakhurst  the 
rambler) ;  a  diamond  breastpin  ;  a  diamond  ring 
(suggested  by  the  pin,  with  the  remark  from  the  giver 
that  he  '"'  saw  that  pin  and  went  two  diamonds  better") ; 
a  slung  shot;  a  Bible  (contributor  not  detected);  a 
golden  spur ;  a  silver  teaspoon  (the  initials,  I  regret 
to  say,  were  not  the  giver's)  ;  a  pair  of  surgeon's 
shears ;  a  lancet ;  a  Bank  of  England  note  for 
and  about  ?200  in  loose  gold  and  silver  coin.  During 
these  proceedings  Stumpy  maintained  a  silence  as  itn- 

ive  as  the  dead  on  his  left,  a  gravity  as  inscrutable 
as  that  of  the  newly  born  on  his  right.     Only  on 
cident  occurred  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  curious 
procession.      As  Kentuck   bent  over  the  candle-box 
half  curiously,  the  child  turned,  and,  in  a  spasm  of 
pain,  caught  at  his  groping  finger,  and  held  it  fast  for 
a  moment.     Kentuck  looked  foolish  and  cmbarra- 
Something  like  a  blush   tried  to   assert  itself  in  his 
weather-beaten    cheek.       "  The    d — d    little    en 
he  said,  as  he  extricated  his   finger,   with,  perhaps, 
more  tenderness  and  care   than  he  might  have  i 

i  •(!   capable   of  showing.      He    held    that   Ji 
a  little   apart   from   its   fellows  as  lie  went  out,   ;ind 

mcd   it  curiously.      The   examination    provoked 
the  same  original  remark  in  regard  to  the  child.     lu 
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fact,  he  seemed  to  enjoy  repeating  it.  "  He  rastled 
\vith  my  finger,"  he  remarked  to  Tipton,  holding  up 
the  member,  "  the  d — d  little  cuss !  " 

It  was  four  o'clock  hefore  the  camp  sought  repose. 
A  light  hurnt  in  the  cabin  where  the  watchers  sat,  for 
Stumpy  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night.  Nor  did 
Kentuck.  He  drank  quite  freely,  arid  related  with 
great  gusto  his  experience,  invariably  ending  with  hi* 
characteristic  condemnation  of  the  new-comer.  It 
seemed  to  relieve  him  of  any  unjust  implication  of 
sentiment,  and  Kentuck  had  the  weaknesses  of  the 
nobler  sex.  When  everybody  else  had  gone  to  bed, 
he  walked  down  to  the  river,  and  whistled  reflectingly. 
Then  he  walked  up  the  gulch,  past  the  cabin,  still 
whistling  with  demonstrative  unconcern.  At  a  large 
red-wood  tree  he  paused  and  retraced  his  steps,  and 
again  passed  the  cabin.  Half-way  down  to  the  river's 
bank  he  again  paused,  and  then  returned  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  Stumpy.  "  How 
goes  it  ?  "  said  Kentuck,  looking  past  Stumpy  toward 
the  caudle-box.  "  All  serene,"  replied  Stumpy.  "Any- 
thing up  ?  "  "  Nothing."  There  was  a  pause — an 
embarrassing  one — Stumpy  still  holding  the  door. 
Then  Kentuck  had  recourse  to  his  finger,  which  he 
held  up  to  Stumpy-.  "Rastled  with  it, — the  d — d 
little  cuss,"  he  said,  and  retired. 

The  next  day  Cherokee  Sal  had  such  rude  sepulture 
as  Roaring  Camp  afforded.  After  her  body  had  been 
committed  to  the  hill-side,  there  was  a  formal  meeting 
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of  the  camp  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  with  her 
infant.  A  resolution  to  adopt  it  was  unanimous  and 
enthusiastic.  But  an  animated  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  manner  and  feasibility  of  providing  for  its 
wants  at  once  sprung  up.  It  was  remarkable  that  the 
argument  partook  of  none  of  those  fierce  personalities 
with  which  discussions  were  usually  conducted  at 
Roaring  Camp.  Tipton  proposed  that  they  should 
send  the  child  to  Red  Dog, — a  distance  of  forty  miles, 
— where  female  attention  could  be  procured.  But 
the  unlucky  suggestion  mot  with  fierce  and  unanimous 
opposition.  It  was  evident  that  no  plan  which  en- 
tailed parting  from  their  new  acquisition  would  for  a. 
moment  be  entertained.  "Besides,"  said  Tom  Ryder, 
"  them  fellows  at  Red  Dog  would  swap  it,  and  ring 
in  somebody  else  on  us."  A  disbelief  in  the  honesty 
of  other  camps  prevailed  at  Roaring  Camp  as  in  other 
places. 

The  introduction  of  a  female  nurse  in  the  camp  also 
met  with  objection.  It  was  argued  that  no  decent 
woman  could  be  prevailed  to  accept  Roaring  Camp  as 
her  home,  and  the  speaker  urged  that  "  they  didn't 
want  any  more  of  the  other  kind."  This  unkind 
allusion  to  the  defunct  mother,  harsh  as  it  may  s 
was  the  lirst  spasm  of  propriety, — the  first  symptom 
of  the  camp's  regeneration.  Stumpy  advanced  nothing. 
IVrhaps  he  felt  a  certain  delicacy  in  interfering  with 
tin-  sfli-ctiun  of  a  possible  successor  in  office.  But 
when  questioned,  he  averred  stoutly  that  he  mid 
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"Jinny" — the  mammal  before  alluded  to — could 
manage  to  rear  the  child.  There  was  something 
original,  independent,  and  heroic  about  the  plan  that 
pleased  the  camp.  Stumpy  was  retained.  Certain 
articles  were  sent  for  to  Sacramento.  "  Mind,"  said 
the  treasurer,  as  he  pressed  a  bag  of  gold-dust  into 
the  expressman's  hand,  "  the  best  that  can  be  got, — 
lace,  you  know,  and  filigree-work  and  frills — d — n  the 
cost ! " 

Strange  to  say,  the  child  thrived.  Perhaps  the 
invigorating  climate  of  the  mountain  camp  was  com- 
pensation for  material  deficiencies.  Nature  took  the 
foundling  to  her  broader  breast.  In  that  rare  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Sierra  foot-hills, — that  air  pungent  with 
balsamic  odour,  that  ethereal  cordial  at  once  bracing 
and  exhilarating, — he  may  have  found  food  and  nourish- 
ment, or  a  subtle  chemistry  that  transmuted  asses' 
milk  to  lime  and  phosphorus.  Stumpy  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  the  latter  and  good  nursing.  "  Me 
and  that  ass,"  he  would  say,  "has  been  father  and 
mother  to  him  !  Don't  you,"  he  would  add,  apostro- 
phizing the  helpless  bundle  before  him,  "never  go 
back  on  us." 

By  the  time  he  was  a  month  old,  the  necessity  of 
giving  him  a  name  became  apparent.  He  had  gene- 
rally been  known  as  "  the  Kid,"  "  Stumpy 's  boy,"  "  the 
Cayote"  (an  allusion  to  his  vocal  powers),  and  even 
by  Kentuck's  endearing  diminutive  of  "  the  d — d 
little  cuss."  But  these  were  felt  to  be  vague  and  un- 
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satisfactory,  and  were  at  last  dismissed  under  another 
influence.  Gamblers  and  adventurers  are  generally 
superstitious,  and  Oakburst  one  day  declared  tbat  tbe 
baby  had  brought  "  the  luck  "  to  lioaring  Camp.  It 
was  certain  that  of  late  they  had  been  successful. 
"Luck"  was  the  name  agreed  upon,  with  the  prefix  of 
Tommy  for  greater  convenience.  No  allusion  was 
made  to  the  mother,  and  the  father  was  unknown. 
,  "It's  better,"  said  the  philosophical  Oakhurst,  "to 
take  a  fresh  deal  all  round.  Call  him  Luck,  and  start 
him  fair."  A  day  was  accordingly  set  apart  for  the 
christening.  What  was  meant  by  this  ceremony  the 
reader  may  imagine,  who  has  already  gathered  some  idea 
of  the  reckless  irreverence  of  Roaring  Camp.  The 
master  of  ceremonies  was  one  "Boston,"  a  noted  wag, 
and  the  occasion  seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  face- 
tiousness.  This  ingenious  satirist  had  spent  two  days 
in  preparing  a  burlesque  of  the  church  service,  with 
pointed  local  allusions.  The  choir  was  properly 
trained,  and  Sandy  Tipton  was  to  stand  godfather. 
But  after  the  procession  had  marched  to  the  grove 
with  music  and  banners,  and  the  child  had  been  de- 
posited before  a  mock  altar,  Stumpy  stepped  before  the 
ctant  crowd.  "  It  ain't  my  style  to  spoil  fun, 
hoys,"  said  the  little  man,  stoutly,  eyeing  the  faces 
around  him,  "but  it  strikes  me  that  this  thing  ain't 
ily  on  the  squar.  It 's  playing  it  pretty  low  down 
on  this  yer  hahy  to  ring  in  fun  on  him  that  he  ain't 
going  to  understand.  And  ef  there's  going  to  be  any 
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godfathers  round,  I  'd  like  to  see  who 's  got  any  better 
rights  than  me."  A  silence  followed  Stumpy's  speech. 
To  the  credit  of  all  humorists  be  it  said,  that  the  first 
man  to  acknowledge  its  justice  was  the  satirist,  thus 
stopped  of  his  fun.  "But,"  said  Stumpy,  quickly, 
following  up  his  advantage,  "  we  -re  here  for  a  chris- 
tening, and  we  '11  have  it.  I  proclaim  you  Thomas 
Luck,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  California,  so  help  me  God."  It  was  the 
first  time  that  the  name  of  the  Deity  had  been  uttered 
otherwise  than  profanely  in  the  camp.  The  form  of 
christening  was  perhaps  even  more  ludicrous  than  the 
satirist  had  conceived ;  but,  strangely  enough,  nobody 
saw  it,  and  nobody  laughed.  "  Tommy  "  was  chris- 
tened as  seriously  as  he  would  have  been  under  a 
Christian  roof,  and  cried  and  was  comforted  in  as 
orthodox  fashion. 

And  so  the  work  of  regeneration  began  in  Roaring 
Camp.  Almost  imperceptibly  a  change  came  over  the 
settlement.  The  cabin  assigned  to  "  Tommy  Luck  " — 
or  "The  Luck,"  as  he  was  more  frequently  called — 
first  showed  signs  of  improvement.  It  was  kept 
scrupulously  clean  and  whitewashed.  Then  it  was 
boarded,  clothed,  and  papered.  The  rosewood  cradle 
— packed  eighty  miles  by  mule — had,  in  Stumpy's 
way  of  putting  it,  "  sorter  killed  the  rest  of  the  furni- 
ture." So  the  rehabilitation  of  the  cabin  became  a 
necessity.  The  men  who  were  in  the  habit  of  lounging 
in  at  Stumpy's  to  see  "  how  the  Luck  got  on  "  seemed 
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to  appreciate  the  change,  and,  in  self-defence,  the  rival 
establishment  of  "  Tuttle's  grocery  "  bestirred  itself, 
and  imported  a  carpet  and  mirrors.  The  reflections  of 
the  latter  on  the  appearance  of  Roaring  Camp  tended 
to  produce  stricter  habits  of  personal  cleanliness. 
Again,  Stumpy  imposed  a  kind  of  quarantine  upon 
those  who  aspired  to  the  honour  and  privilege  of 
holding  "  The  Luck."  It  was  a  cruel  mortification  to 
Kentuck — who,  in  the  carelessness  of  a  large  nature 
and  the  habits  of  frontier  life,  had  begun  to  regard  all 
garments  as  a  second  cuticle,  which,  like  a  snake's,  only 
sloughed  off  through  decay — to  be  debarred  this  privi- 
lege from  certain  prudential  reasons.  Yet  such  was  the 
subtle  influence  of  innovation  that  he  thereafter  ap- 
peared regularly  every  afternoon  in  a  clean  shirt,  and 
face  still  shining  from  his  ablutions.  Nor  were  moral 
and  social  sanitary  laws  neglected.  "  Tommy,"  who 
was  supposed  to  spend  his  whole  existence  in  a  per- 
sistent attempt  to  repose,  must  not  be  disturbed  by 
noise.  The  shouting  and  yelling  which  had  gained 
the  camp  its  infelicitous  title  were  not  permitted  within 
hearing  distance  of  Stumpy's.  The  men  conversed  in 
whisperSj  or  smoked  with  Indian  gravity.  Profanity  was 
tacitly  given  up  in  these  sacred  precincts,  and  throughout 
the  camp  a  popular  form  of  expletive,  known  as  "  D — n 
the  luck  !"  and  "  Curse  the  luck  !  "  was  abandoned,  as 
having  a  new  personal  bearing.  Vocal  music  was  not  in- 
i''il.  being  supposed  to  have  a  soothing,  tranquilliz- 
ing quality,  and  one  song,  sung  by  "Mau-o'-war  Jack," 
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an  English  sailor,  from  her  Majesty's  Australian  colo- 
nies, was  quite  popular  as  a  lullaby.    It  was  a  lugu- 
brious recital  of  the  exploits  of"  the  Arethusa,  Seventy- 
four,"  in  a  muffled  minor,  ending  with  a  prolonged 
dying  fall  at  the  burden  of  each  verse,  "  On  b-o-o-o-ard 
of  the  Arethusa.''     It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  Jack 
holding  The  Luck,  rocking  from  side  to  side  as  if  with 
the  motion  of  a  ship,  and  crooning  forth  this  naval 
ditty.     Either  through  the  peculiar  rocking  of  Jack  or 
the  length  of  his  song — it  contained  ninety  stanzas, 
and  was  continued  with  conscientious  deliberation  to 
the  bitter  end — the  lullaby  generally  had  the  desired 
effect.     At  such  times  the  men  would  lie  at  full  length 
under  the  trees,  in  the  soft  summer  twilight,  smoking 
their  pipes  and  drinking  in  the  melodious  utterances. 
An  indistinct  idea  that  this  was  pastoral  happiness 
pervaded  the  camp.     "  This  'ere  kind  o'  think,"  said 
the  Cockney  Simmons,  meditatively  reclining  on  his 
elbow,  "  is  'evingly."     It  reminded  him  of  Greenwich. 
On  the  long  summer  days  The  Luck  was  usually 
carried  to  the  gulch,  from  whence  the  golden  store  of 
Roaring  Camp  was  taken.    There,  on  a  blanket  spread 
over  pine-boughs,  he  would  lie  while  the  men  were 
working  in  the  ditches  below.     Latterly  there  was  a 
rude  attempt  to  decorate  this  bower  with  flowers  and 
sweet-smelling  shrubs,  and  generally  some  one  would 
bring  him  a  cluster  of  wild  honeysuckles,  azaleas,  or 
the  painted  blossoms  of  Las  Mariposas.     The  men 
had   suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact   that  there  were 
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beauty  and  significance  in  these  trifles,  which 
they  had  so  long  trodden  carelessly  beneath  their 
feet.  A  flake  of  glittering  mica,  a  fragment  of 
variegated  quartz,  a  bright  pebble  from  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  became  beautiful  to  eyes  thus  cleared  and 
strengthened,  and  were  invariably  put  aside  for  "  The 
Luck."  It  was  wonderful  how  many  treasures  the 
woods  and  hill-sides  yielded  that  "would  do  for  Tommy." 
Surrounded  by  playthings  such  as  never  child  out  of 
fairy-land  had  before,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Tommy 
was  content.  He  appeared  to  be  securely  happy,  albeit 
there  was  an  infantine  gravity  about  him,  a  contempla- 
tive light  in  his  round  gray  eyes,  that  some:; 
worried  Stumpy.  He  was  always  tractable  and  quiet, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  once,  having  crept  beyond  his 

ral," — a  hedge  of  tessellated  pine-boughs,  which 
surrounded  his  bed, — he  dropped  over  the  bank  on  his 
head  in  the  soft  earth,  and  remained  with  hi 
legs  in  the  air  in  that  position  for  at  least  five  minutes 
with  unflinching  gravity.     He  was  extricated  wi; 
a   murmur.      I    hesitate   to    record    the    many   other 

.nces  of  his  sagacity,  which  rest,  unfortunately, 
upon  the  statements  of  prejudiced  friends.     Soir 

wero  not  without  a  tinge  of  superstition.     "  I 
up  the  bank  just  now,"  said  Kentuck. 
in  11  bivnthlcss  state  of  excitement.  "  and  dern  my 
if  h  a  talking  to  a  jay-bird  ;  >'  on 

his  lap.     There  tli  'iable  ns 

anything  you  ;  jawin'  at  each  other  just  like 
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two  cherry-bums."  Howbeit,  whether  creeping  over 
the  pine-boughs  or  lying  lazily  on  his  back  blinking 
at  the  leaves  above  him,  to  him  the  birds  snng,  the 
squirrels  chattered,  and  the  flowers  bloomed.  Nature 
was  his  nurse  and  playfellow.  For  him  she  would  let 
slip  between  the  leaves  golden  shafts  of  sunlight  that 
fell  just  within  his  grasp ;  she  would  send  wandering 
breezes  to  visit  him  with  the  balm  of  bay  and  resinous 
gums;  to  him  the  tall  red-woods  nodded  familiarly 
and  sleepily,  the  bumble-bees  buzzed,  and  the  rooks 
cawed  a  slumbrous  accompaniment. 

Such  was  the  golden  summer  of  Roaring  Camp. 
They  were  "flush  times," — and  the  luck  was  with 
them.  The  claims  had  yielded  enormously.  The 
camp  was  jealous  of  its  privileges  and  looked  sus- 
piciously on  strangers.  No  encouragement  was  given 
to  immigration,  and,  to  make  their  seclusion  more  per- 
fect, the  land  on  either  side  of  the  mountain  wall  that 
surrounded  the  camp  they  duly  pre-empted.  This, 
and  a  reputation  for  singular  proficiency  with  the 
revolver,  kept  the  reserve  of  Roaring  Camp  inviolate. 
The  expressman — their  only  connecting  link  with  the 
surrounding  world — sometimes  told  wonderful  stories 
of  the  camp.  He  would  say,  "  They  've  a  street  up 
there  in  'Roaring,'  that  would  lay  over  any  street  in 
Red  Dog.  They  Ve  got  vines  and  flowers  round  their 
houses,  and  they  wash  themselves  twice  a  day.  But 
they  're  mighty  rough  on  strangers,  and  they  worship 
an  Ingin  baby." 


1 6  THE  LUCK    OF  ROARING   CAMP. 

With  the  prosperity  of  the  camp  came  a  desire  for 
further  improvement.  It  was  proposed  to  huild  a 
hotel  in  the  following  spring,  and  to  invite  one  or  two 
decent  families  to  reside  there  for  the  sake  of  "  The 
Luck," — who  might  perhaps  profit  hy  female  com- 
panionship. The  sacrifice  that  this  concession  to  the 
sex  cost  these  men,  who  were  fiercely  sceptical  in 
regard  to  its  general  virtue  and  usefulness,  can  only 
he  accounted  for  hy  their  affection  for  Tommy.  A 
few  still  held  out.  But  the  resolve  could  not  he 
carried  into  effect  for  three  mouths,  and  the  minority 
meekly  yielded  in  the  hope  that  something  might  turn 
up  to  prevent  it.  And  it  did. 

The  winter  of  1851   will  long  he  rememhered   in 
the  foot-hills.      The  snow  lay  deep  on   the  Sierras, 
and  every  mountain  creek  became  a  river,  and  < 
river  a  lake.     Each  gorge  and  gulch  was  transformed 
into  a  tumultuous  watercourse  that  descended  the  hill- 
sides, tearing  down  giant  trees  and  scattering  its  drift 
and  debris  along  the  plain.     Red  Dog  had  been  t 
under  water,  and  Hearing  Camp  had  been  forewarned. 
"  Water  put  the  gold  into  them  gulches,"  said  Stumpy. 
"  It's  been  here  once  and  will  be  here  again  !  "     And 
that  night  the  North  Fork  suddenly  leaped 
banks,  and  swept  up  the  triangular  valley  of  Roaring 
i  p. 

In  the  confusion  of  rushing  water,  crushing  tr 
and  crackling  timber,  and  the  darkness  which  seemed 
to  flow  with  the  water  and  blot  out  the  fair  vallev,  but 
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little  could  be  done  to  collect  the  scattered  camp. 
When  the  morning  broke,  the  cabin  of  Stumpy  nearest 
the  river-bank  was  gone.  Higher  up  the  gulch  they 
found  the  body  of  its  unlucky  owner ;  but  the  pride, 
the  hope,  the  joy,  the  Luck,  of  Eonring  Camp  had 
disappeared.  They  were  returning  with  sad  hearts, 
when  a  shout  from  the  bank  recalled  them. 

It  was  a  relief- boat  from  down  the  river.  They  had 
picked  up,  they  said,  a  man  and  an  infant,  nearly  ex- 
hausted, about  two  miles  below.  Did  anybody  know 
them,  and  did  they  belong  here  ? 

It  needed  but  a  glance  to  show  them  Kentuck 
lying  there,  cruelly  crushed  and  bruised,  but  still 
holding  the  Luck  of  Soaring  Camp  in  his  arms.  As 
they  bent  over  the  strangely  assorted  pair,  they  saw 
that  the  child  was  cold  and  pulseless.  "  He  is  dead," 
said  one.  Kentuck  opened  his  eyes.  "  Dead  ?  " 
he  repeated,  feebly.  "  Yes,  my  man,  and  you  are 
dying  too."  A  smile  lit  the  eyes  of  the  expiring 
Keutuck.  "Dying,"  he  repeated,  "he's  a  taking  me 
with  him, — tell  the  boys  I've  got  the  Luck  with  me 
now;  "  and  the  strong  man,  clinging  to  the  frail  babo 
as  a  drowning  man  is  said  to  cling  to  a  straw,  drifted 
away  into  the  shadowy  river  that  flows  for  ever  to  the 
unknown  sea. 


THE  OUTCASTS  OF  POKER  FLAT. 


A  S  Mr.  John  Oakhurst,  gambler,  stepped  into  the 
main  street  of  Poker  Flat  on  the  morning  of  the 
twenty- third  of  November,  1850,  he  \Vas  conscioi. 
a  change  in  its  moral  atmosphere  since  the  prec* 
night.      Two    or    three    men,    conversing    earn 
together,  ceased    as   he   approached,  and   exchanged 
significant  glances.     There  was  a  Sabbath  lull  in  the 
air,  which,  in  a  settlement  unused  to  Sabbath  influ- 
ences, looked  ominous. 

Mr.  Oaklinrst's  calm,  handsome  face  1><  nail 

concern     in    these     indications.      Whether    In- 
conscious  of    any   predisposing    cause,    was    another 
question.     "I    reckon    they're    after   somebody,"    lie 

:  "likely  it's  me."    He  returned  to  i. 
tlic  handkerchief  with  which  lie  had  been  whipping 
;i\\;iy  the  red  dust  of  Poker  Flat  from  his  neat.   I 
and  quietly  discharged  his  mind  of  any  further  con- 
jectore. 

In  point  of  fact,  Poker  Flat  wa:;  "after  somebody." 
It   had   lately  suffered   the  loss  of   several  thou- 
dollars,  two  valuable  horses,  and  a  prominent  citi/en. 
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It  was  experiencing  a  spasm  of  virtuous  reaction, 
quite  as  lawless  and  ungovernable  as  any  of  the  acts 
that  had  provoked  it.  A  secret  committee  had  deter- 
mined to  rid  the  town  of  all  improper  persons.  This 
was  done  permanently  in  regard  of  two  men  who  were 
then  hanging  from  the  boughs  of  a  sycamore  in  the 
gulch,  and  temporarily  in  the  banishment  of  certain 
other  objectionable  characters.  I  regret  to  say  that 
some  of  these  were  ladies.  It  is  but  due  to  the  sex,  how- 
ever, to  state  that  their  impropriety  was  professional, 
and  it  was  only  in  such  easily  established  standards 
of  evil  that  Poker  Flat  ventured  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  right  in  supposing  that  he  was 
included  in  this  category.  A  few  of  the  committee 
had  urged  hanging  him  as  a  possible  example,  and  a 
sure  method  of  reimbursing  themselves  from  his 
pockets  of  the  sums  he  had  won  from  them.  "  It 's 
agin  justice,"  said  Jim  Wheeler,  "  to  let  this  yer  young 
man  from  Pioaring  Camp — an  entire  stranger — carry 
away  our  money."  But  a  crude  sentiment  of  equity 
residing  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  win  from  Mr.  Oakhurst  overruled  this 
narrower  local  prejudice. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  received  his  sentence  with  philosophic 
calmness,  none  the  less  coolly  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  hesitation  of  his  judges.  Be  was  too  much  of  a 
gambler  not  to  accept  Fate.  With  him  life  was  at 
best  an  uncertain  game,  and  he  recognized  the  usual 
percentage  in  favour  of  the  dealer. 

c  2 
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A  party  of  armed  men  accompanied  the  deported 
•wickedness  of  Poker  Flat  to  the  outskirts  of  the 
settlement.  Besides  Mr.  Oakhurst,  who  was  known 
to  be  a  coolly  desperate  man,  and  for  whose  intimida- 
tion the  armed  escort  was  intended,  the  expatriated 
party  consisted  of  a  young  woman  familiarly  known 
as  "The  Duchess; "  another,  who  had  bore  the  title  of 
"Mother  Shipton;"  and  "Uncle  Billy,"  a  suspected 
sluice-robber  and  confirmed  drunkard.  The  cavalcade 
provoked  no  comments  from  the  spectators,  nor  was 
any  word  uttered  by  the  escort.  Only,  when  the  gulch 
•which  marked  the  uttermost  limit  of  Poker  Flat  was 
reached,  the  leader  spoke  briefly  and  to  the  point. 
The  exiles  were  forbidden  to  return  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives. 

As  the  escort  disappeared,  their  pent-up  feelings 
found  vent  in  a  few  hysterical  tears  from  the  Duchess, 
some  bad  language  from  Mother  Shipton,  and  a 
Parthian  volley  of  expletives  from  Uncle  Billy.  The 
philosophic  Oakhurst  alone  remained  silent.  He 
listened  calmly  to  Mother  Shipton's  desire  to  cut 
somebody's  heart  out,  to  the  repeated  statement 
the  Duchess  that  she  would  die  in  the  road,  and  to 
the  alarming  oaths  that  seemed  to  be  bumped  out  of 
le  Billy  as  he  rode  forward.  With  the  easy  good- 
humour  characteristic  of  his  class,  he  '••  ipon 
exchanging  his  own  riding-horse,  "  I  ."for  the 
sorry  mule  which  the  Duchess  rode.  But  even  this 
act  did  not  draw  the  party  into  any  closer  sympathy. 
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The  young  woman  readjusted  her  somewhat  draggled 
plumes  with  a  feehle,  faded  coquetry  ;  Mother  Shipton 
eyed  the  possessor  of  "  Five  Spot "  with  malevolence  ; 
and  Uncle  Billy  included  the  whole  party  in  one 
sweeping  anathema. 

The  road  to  Sandy  Bar — a  camp  that,  not  having  as 
yet  experienced  the  regenerating  influences  of  Poker 
Flat,  consequently  seemed  to  offer  some  invitation  to 
the  emigrants — lay  over  a  steep  mountain  range.  It 
was  distant  a  day's  severe  travel.  In  that  advanced 
season,  the  party  soon  passed  out  of  the  moist,  tempe- 
rate regions  of  the  foot-hills  into  the  dry,  cold,  bracing 
air  of  the  Sierras.  The  trail  was  narrow  and  difficult. 
At  noon  the  Duchess,  rolling  out  of  her  saddle  upon 
the  ground,  declared  her  intention  of  going  no  farther, 
and  the  party  halted. 

The  spot  was  singularly  wild  and  impressive.  A 
wooded  amphitheatre,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
precipitous  cliffs  of  naked  granite,  sloped  gently  to- 
ward the  crest  of  another  precipice  that  overlooked 
the  valley.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  most  suitable 
spot  for  a  camp,  had  camping  been  advisable.  But 
Mr.  Oakhurst  knew  that  scarcely  half  the  journey 
to  Sandy  Bar  was  accomplished,  and  the  party  were 
not  equipped  or  provisioned  for  delay.  This  fact  he 
pointed  out  to  his  companions  curtly,  with  a  philo- 
sophic commentary  on  the  folly  of  '*'  throwing  up  their 
hand  before  the  game  was  played  out."  But  they  were 
furnished  with  liquor,  which  in  this  emergency  stood 
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them  in  place  of  food,  fuel,  rest,  and  prescience.  In 
spite  of  his  remonstrances,  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  more  or  less  under  its  influence.  Uncle  Billy 
passed  rapidly  from  a  hellicose  state  into  one  of  stupor, 
the  Duchess  hecame  maudlin,  and  Mother  Shipton 
snored.  Mr.  Oakhurst  alone  remained  erect,  leaning 
against  a  rock,  calmly  surveying  them. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  did  not  drink.  It  interfered  with  a 
profession  which  required  coolness,  impassiveness,  and 
presence  of  mind,  and,  in  his  own  language,  he 
"  couldn't  afford  it."  As  he  gazed  at  his  recumbent 
fellow- exiles,  the  loneliness  begotten  of  his  pariah- 
trade,  his  habits  of  life,  his  very  vices,  for  the  first  time 
seriously  oppressed  him.  He  bestirred  himself  in 
dusting  his  black  clothes,  washing  his  hands  and  face, 
and  other  acts  characteristic  of  his  studiously  neat 
habits,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  annoyance.  The 
thought  of  deserting  his  weaker  and  more  pitiable 
companions  never  perhaps  occurred  to  him.  Yet 
ho  could  not  help  feeling  the  want  of  that  excitement 
which,  singularly  enough,  was  most  conducive  to  that 
calm  equanimity  for  which  he  was  notorious.  He 
looked  at  the  gloomy  walls  that  rose  a  thousand 
sheer  above  the  circling  pines  around  him  ;  at  the  sky, 
ominously  clouded ;  at  the  valley  below,  already 
deepening  into  shadow.  And,  doing  so,  suddenly  he 
heard  his  own  name  called. 

A  horseman  slmvly  ascended  the  trail.     Tn  the  i. 
:  face  of  the  new-comer  Mr.  Oakhurst  recognized 
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Tom  Sinison,  otherwise  known  as  "  The  Innocent "  of 
Sandy  Bar.  He  had  met  him  some  months  hefore 
over  a  "  little  game,"  and  had,  with  perfect  equanimity, 
won  the  entire  fortune — amounting  to  some  forty 
dollars — of  that  guileless  youth.  After  the  game  was 
finished,  Mr.  Oaklmrst  drew  the  youthful  speculator 
behind  the  door,  and  thus  addressed  him :  "  Tommy, 
you  're  a  good  little  man,  but  you  can't  gamble  worth 
a  cent.  Don't  try  it  over  again."  He  then  handed  him 
his  money  back,  pushed  him  gently  from  the  room,  and 
so  made  a  devoted  slave  of  Tom  Simson. 

There  was  a  remembrance  of  this  in  his  boyish  and 
enthusiastic  greeting  of  Mr.  Oaklmrst.  He  had  started, 
he  said,  to  go  to  Poker  Flat  to  seek  his  fortune. 
"  Alone  ?  "  No,  not  exactly  alone ;  in  fact  (a  giggle), 
he  had  run  away  with  Piney  Woods.  Didn't  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst  remember  Piney  ?  She  that  used  to  wait  on  the 
table  at  the  Temperance  House  ?  They  had  been 
engaged  a  long  time,  but  old  Jake  Woods  had  objected, 
and  so  they  had  run  away,  and  were  going  to  Poker 
Flat  to  be  married ;  and  here  they  were.  And  they 
were  tired  out,  and  how  lucky  it  was  they  had  found 
n  place  to  camp  and  company.  All  this  the  Innocent 
delivered  rapidly,  while  Piney,  a  stout,  comely  damsel 
of  fifteen,  emerged  from  behind  the  pine-tree,  where 
she  had  been  blushing  unseen,  and  rode  to  the  side  of 
her  lover. 

Mr.  Oaklmrst  seldom  troubled  himself  with  senti- 
ment, still  less  with  propriety ;  but  he  had  a  vague 
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idea  that  the  situation  was  not  fortunate.  He  retained, 
however,  his  presence  of  mind  sufficiently  to  lack 
Uncle  Billy,  who  was  about  to  say  something,  and 
Uncle  Billy  was  sober  enough  to  recognize  in  Mr. 
Oakhurst's  kick  a  superior  power  that  would  not  bear 
trifling.  He  then  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Tom 
Simson  from  delaying  further,  but  in  vain.  He  even 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  no  provision,  nor 
means  of  making  a  camp.  But,  unluckily,  the  Inno- 
cent met  this  objection  by  assuring  the  party  that  he 
was  provided  with  an  extra  mule  loaded  with  pro- 
visions, and  by  the  discovery  of  a  rude  attempt  at  a 
log  house  near  the  trail.  "Pineycan  stay  with  Nr*. 
Oakhurst,"  said  the  Innocent,  pointing  to  the  Duchess, 
''  and  I  can  shift  for  myself." 

Nothing  but  Mr.  Oakhurst's  admonishing  foot  saved 
Uncle  Billy  from  bursting  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
As  it  was,  he  felt  compelled  to  retire  up  the  canon 
until  he  could  recover  his  gravity.  There  he  confided 
the  joke  to  the  tall  pine-trees,  with  many  slaps  of  his 
leg,  contortions  of  his  face,  and  the  usual  profanity. 
But  when  he  returned  to  the  party,  he  found  them 
seated  by  a  fire — for  the  air  had  grown  strangely  chill 
and  the  sky  overcast — in  apparently  amicable  conver- 
sation. Piney  was  actually  talking  in  an  impu' 
girlish  fashion  to  the  Duchess,  who  was  listening  with 
an  interest  and  animation  she  had  not  shown  for  many 
days.  The  Innocent  was  holding  forth,  apparently 
with  equal  effect,  to  Mr.  Oakhurst  and  Mother  Ship- 
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ton,  who  was  actually  relaxing  into  amiability.  "  Is 
this  yer  a  d — d  picnic  ?"  said  Uncle  Billy,  with  inward 
scorn,  as  he  surveyed  the  sylvan  group,  the  glancing 
firelight,  and  the  tethered  animals  in  the  foreground. 
Suddenly  an  idea  mingled  with  the  alcoholic  fumes 
that  disturbed  his  brain.  It  was  apparently  of  a 
jocular  nature,  for  he  felt  impelled  to  slap  his  leg 
again  and  cram  his  fist  into  his  mouth. 

As  the  shadows  crept  slowly  up  the  mountain,  a 
slight  breeze  rocked  the  tops  of  the  pine-trees,  and 
moaned  through  their  long  and  gloomy  aisles.  The 
ruined  cabin,  patched  and  covered  with  pine-boughs, 
was  set  apart  for  the  ladies.  As  the  lovers  parted, 
they  unaffectedly  exchanged  a  kiss,  so  honest  and 
sincere  that  it  might  have  been  heard  above  the  sway- 
ing pines.  The  frail  Duchess  and  the  malevolent 
Mother  Shipton  were  probably  too  stunned  to  remark 
upon  this  last  evidence  of  simplicity,  and  so  turned 
without  a  word  to  the  hut.  The  fire  was  replenished, 
the  men  lay  down  before  the  door,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  asleep. 

Mr.  Oakhurst  was  a  light  sleeper.  Toward  morning 
he  awoke  benumbed  and  cold.  As  he  stirred  the 
dying  fire,  the  wind,  which  was  now  blowing  strongly, 
brought  to  his  cheek  that  which  caused  the  blood  to 
leave  it, — snow  ! 

He  started  to  his  feet  with  the  intention  of  awaken- 
ing the  sleepers,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  But 
turning  to  where  Uncle  Billy  had  been  lying,  he  found 
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him  gone.  A  suspicion  leaped  to  his  brain  and  a 
curse  to  his  lips.  He  ran  to  the  spot  where  the  mules 
had  been  tethered ;  they  were  no  longer  there.  The 
tracks  were  already  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  snow. 

The  momentary  excitement  brought  Mr.  Oakhurst 
back  to  the  fire  with  his  usual  calm.  He  did  not 
waken  the  sleepers.  The  Innocent  slumbered  peace- 
fully, with  a  smile  on  his  good-humoured,  freckled 
face;  the  virgin  Piney  slept  beside  her  frailer  sisters 
as  sweetly  as  though  attended  by  celestial  guardians, 
and  Mr.  Oakhurst,  drawing  his  blanket  over  his 
shoulders,  stroked  his  mustaches  and  waited  for  the 
da\vu.  It  came  slowly  in  a  whirling  mist  of  snow- 
flakes,  that  dazzled  and  confused  the  eye.  What 
could  be  seen  of  the  landscape  appeared  magically 
changed.  He  looked  over  the  valley,  and  summed  up 
the  present  and  future  in  two  words — "  snowed  in  !  " 

A  careful  inventory  of  the  provisions,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  the  party,  had  been  stored  within  the  hut, 
and  so  escaped  the  felonious  fingers  of  Uncle  Billy, 
i  the  fact  that  with  care  and  prudence  they 
might  last  ten  days  longer.  "  That  is,"  said  Mr. 
Oakhurst,  soft  a  race  to  the  Innocent,  "if  you're 
willing  to  board  us.  If  you  ain't — and  perhaps  you'd 
i1  not — you  can  wait  till  Uncle  Lilly  gets  back 
with  provisions."  For  some  occult  reason.  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst could  not  bring  himself  to  disclose  Uncle  Billy's 
;!ity,  and  so  ottered  the  hypothesis:  that  he  had 
Wandered  from  the  camp  and  had  accidentally  Bl 
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peded  the  animals.  He  dropped  a  warning  to  the 
Duchess  and  Mother  Shipton,  who  of  course  knew  the 
facts  of  their  associate's  defection.  "  They'll  find  out 
the  truth  ahout  us  all  when  they  find  out  anything," 
he  added,  significantly,  "  and  there's  no  good  frighten- 
ing them  now." 

Tom  Simson  not  only  put  all  his  worldly  store  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Oakhurst,  bat  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
prospect  of  their  enforced  seclusion.  "We'll  have  a 
good  camp  for  a  week,  and  then  the  snow  '11  melt,  and 
we'll  all  go  hack  together."  The  cheerful  gaiety  of  the 
young  man,  and  Mr.  Oakhurst' s  calm  infected  the 
others.  The  Innocent,  with  the  aid  of  pine-houghs, 
extemporized  a  thatch  for  the  roofless  cabin,  and  the 
Duchess  directed  Piney  in  the  rearrangement  of  the 
interior  with  a  taste  and  tact  that  opened  the  blue 
eyes  of  that  provincial  maiden  to  their  fullest  extent. 
"  I  reckon  now  you  're  used  to  fine  things  at  Poker 
Flat,"  said  Piney.  The  Duchess  turned  away  sharply 
to  conceal  something  that  reddened  her  cheeks  through 
its  professional  tint,  and  Mother  Shipton  requested 
Piney  not  to  "  chatter."  But  when  Mr.  Oakhurst  re- 
turned from  a  weary  search  for  the  trail,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  happy  laughter  echoed  from  the  rocks.  He 
stopped  in  some  alarm,  and  his  thoughts  first  natu- 
rally reverted  to  the  whiskey,  which  he  had  prudently 
cach'd.  "And  yet  it  don't  somehow  sound  like 
whiskey,"  said  the  gambler.  It  was  not  until  he 
caught  sight  of  the  blazing  fire  through  the  still 
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blinding  storm  and  the  group  around  it,  that  he  settled 
to  the  conviction  that  it  was  "  square  fun." 

Whether  Mr.  Oakhurst  had  cached  his  cards  with 
the  whiskey  as  something  debarred  the  free  access  of 
the  community,  I  cannot  say.  It  was  certain  that,  in 
Mother  Shipton's  words,  he  "  didn't  say  cards  once  " 
during  that  evening.  Haply  the  time  was  beguiled  by 
an  accordion,  produced  somewhat  ostentatiously  by 
Tom  Simson  from  his  pack.  Notwithstanding  some  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  manipulation  of  this  instrument, 
Piney  Woods  managed  to  pluck  several  reluctant  me- 
lodies from  its  keys,  to  an  accompaniment  by  the 
Innocent  on  a  pair  of  bone  castinets.  But  the  crown- 
ing festivity  of  the  evening  was  reached  in  a  rude 
camp-meeting  hymn,  which  the  lovers,  joining  hands, 
sang  with  great  earnestness  and  vociferation.  I  fear 
that  a  certain  defiant  tone  and  Covenanter's  swing  to 
its  chorus,  rather  than  any  devotional  quality,  caused 
it  speedily  to  infect  the  others,  who  at  last  joined  in 
the  refrain : — 

"  I  'm  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I  'in  bound  to  die  in  His  army." 

The  pines  rocked,  the  storm  eddied  and  whirled 
above  the  miserable  group,  and  the  flames  of  their 
ultar  leaped  heavenward,  as  if  in  token  of  the  vow. 

At  midnight  the  storm  abated,  the  rolling  clouds 
parted,  and  the  stars  glittered  keenly  above  the  ;- 
ing  camp.     Mr.  Oakliui'st,  whose  professional  habits 
had    enabled    him    to    live   on  the   smallest    possible 
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amount  of  sleep,  in  dividing  the  watch  with  Tom 
Simson,  somehow  managed  to  take  upon  himself  the 
greater  part  of  that  duty.  He  excused  himself  to  the 
Innocent  by  saying  that  lie  had  "  often  been  a  week 
without  sleep."  "Doing  what?"  asked  Tom.  "Poker!" 
replied  Oakburst,  sententiously ;  "when  a  man  gets  a 
streak  of  luck — nigger-luck — he  don't  get  tired. 
The  luck  gives  in  first.  Luck,"  continued  the  gambler, 
reflectively,  "  is  a  mighty  queer  thing.  All  you  know 
about  it  for  certain  is  that  it's  bound  to  change.  And 
it's  finding  out  when  it's  going  to  change  that  makes 
you.  We've  had  a  streak  of  bad  luck  since  we  left 
Poker  Flat — you  corne  along,  and  slap  you  get  into  it, 
too.  If  you  can  hold  your  cards  right  along  you  're 
all  right.  For,"  added  the  gambler,  with  cheerful 
irrelevance — 

"  '  I  'm  proud  to  live  in  the  service  of  the  Lord, 
And  I  'm  bound  to  die  in  His  army. '  " 

The  third  day  came,  and  the  sun,  looking  through 
the  white-curtained  valley,  saw  the  outcasts  divide 
their  slowly  decreasing  store  of  provisions  for  the  morn- 
ing meal.  It  was  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  that 
mountain  climate  that  its  rays  diffused  a  kindly  warmth 
over  the  wintry  landscape,  as  if  in  regretful  com- 
miseration of  the  past.  But  it  revealed  drift  on  drift 
of  snow  piled  high  around  the  hut — a  hopeless,  un- 
chartered,  trackless  sea  of  white  lying  below  the  rocky 
shores  to  which  the  castaways  still  clung.  Through 
the  marvellously  clear  air  the  smoke  of  the  pastoral 
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village  of  Poker  Flat  rose  miles  away.  Mother  Shipton 
saw  it,  and  from  a  remote  pinnacle  of  her  rocky  fast- 
ness, hurled  in  that  direction  a  final  malediction.  It 
was  her  last  vituperative  attempt,  and 'perhaps  for  that 
reason  was  invested  with  a  certain  degree  of  sublimity. 
It  did  her  good,  she  privately  informed  the  Duchess. 
"  Just  you  go  out  there  and  cuss,  and  see."  She  then 
set  herself  to  the  task  of  amusing  "  the  child,"  as  she 
arid  the  Duchess  were  pleased  to  call  Piney.  Piney 
was  no  chicken,  but  it  was  a  soothing  and  original 
theory  of  the  pair  thus  to  account  for  the  fact  that  she 
didn't  swear  and  wasn't  improper. 

When  night  crept  up  again  through  the  gorges, 
the  reedy  notes  of  the  accordion  rose  and  fell  in  fitful 
spasms  and  long-drawn  gasps  by  the  flickering  cauip- 
firc.  But  music  failed  to  fill  entirely  the  aching  void 
left  by  insufficient  food,  and  a  new  diversion  was  pro- 
posed by  Piney — story- telling.  Neither  Mr.  Oak- 
hurst  nor  his  female  companions  caring  to  relate  their 

>nal  experiences,  this  plan  would  have  failed, 
but  for  the  Innocent.     Some  months  before  he  had 
chanced  upon  a  stray  copy  of  Mr.  Pope's  : 
translation  of  the  Iliad.     He  now  proposed  to  nu 
lli.'  principal  inoidentsof  that  poem — having  thorou 

••ivd  tlit'  argument  and  fairly  forgotten  the  words 
— in  the  current  vernacular  of  Sandy  Bar.     An 
fur  tlit-  rest  of  that  night  the  Homeric  demigods  again 
walked    the    earth.      Trojan    bully    and    wi! 

in  the  winds,  and  the  great  pines  in  the  canon 
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seemed  to  bow  to  the  -wrath  of  the  son  of  Peleus. 
Mr.  Oakhurst  listened  with  quiet  satisfaction.  Most 
especially  was  he  interested  in  the  fate  of  "  Ash-heels," 
as  the  Innocent  persisted  in  denominating  the  "  swift- 
footed  Achilles." 

So  with  small  food  and  much  of  Homer  and  the 
accordion,  a  week  passed  over  the  heads  of  the  out- 
casts. The  sun  again  forsook  them,  and  again  from 
leaden  skies  the  snow-flakes  were  sifted  over  the  land. 
Day  by  day  closer  around  them  drew  the  snowy  circle, 
until  at  last  they  looked  from  their  prison  over  drifted 
walls  of  dazzling  white,  that  towered  twenty  feet  above 
their  heads.  It  became  more  and  more  difficult  to 
replenish  their  fires,  even  from  the  fallen  trees  beside 
them,  now  half  hidden  in  the  drifts.  And  yet  no  one 
complained.  The  lovers  turned  from  the  dreary  pros- 
pect and  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and  were 
happy.  Mr.  Oakhurst  settled  himself  coolly  to  the 
losing  game  before  him.  The  Duchess,  more  cheerful 
than  she  had  been,  assumed  the  care  of  Piney.  Only 
Mother  Shipton — once  the  strongest  of  the  party — 
seemed  to  sicken  and  fade.  At  midnight  on  the  tenth 
day  she  called  Oakhurst  to  her  side.  "  I  'm  going," 
she  said,  in  a  voice  of  querulous  weakness,  "  but  don't 
say  anything  about  it.  Don't  waken  the  kids.  Take 
the  bundle  from  under  my  head  and  open  it."  Mr. 
Oakhurst  did  so.  It  contained  Mother  Shipton's  rations 
for  the  last  week,  untouched.  "  Give  'em  to  the  child," 
she  said,  pointing  to  the  sleeping  Piney.  "You've 
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starved  yourself,"  said  the  gambler.  "That's  what 
they  call  it,"  said  the  woman,  querulously,  as  she  lay 
down  again,  and,  turning  her  face  to  the  wall,  passed 
quietly  away. 

The  accordion  and  the  bones  were  put  aside  that  day, 
and  Homer  was  forgotten.  When  the  body  of  Mother 
Shipton  had  been  committed  to  the  snow,  Mr.  Oakhurst 
took  the  Innocent  aside,  and  showed  him  a  pair  of  snow- 
shoes,  which  he  had  fashioned  from  the  old  pack-saddle. 
"There's  one  chance  in  a  hundred  to  save  her  yet,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  Piney  ;  "  but  it 's  there,"  he  added, 
pointing  toward  Poker  Flat.  "If  you  can  reach 
there  in  two  days  she  's  safe."  "  And  you  ?"  asked 
Tom  Simson.  "  I  '11  stay  here,"  was  the  curt  reply. 

The  lovers  parted  with  a  long  embrace.  "  You  are 
not  going,  too  ? "  said  the  Duchess,  as  she  saw  Air. 
Oakhurst  apparently  waiting  to  accompany  him.  "As 
far  as  the  canon,"  he  replied.  He  turned  suddenly, 
nnd  kissed  the  Duchess,  leaving  her  pallid  face  aflame, 
and  her  trembling  limbs  rigid  with  amazement. 

Night  came,  but  not  Mr.  Oakhurst.  It  brought  the 
storm  again  and  the  whirling  snow.  Then  the  J  htche^s, 
feeding  the  fire,  found  that  some  one  had  quietly  piled 
In 'side  the  hut  enough  fuel  to  last  a  few  days  longer, 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  but  she  hid  them  from 
Piney. 

The  women  slept  but  little.  In  the  morning,  look- 
ing into  eaeh  other's  faces,  they  read  their  fate.  Neither 
sjiokc ;  but  Piney,  accepting  the  position  of  the 
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stronger,  drew  near  and  placed  her  arm  around  the 
Duchess's  waist.  They  kept  this  attitude  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  That  night  the  storm  reached  its  greatest 
fury,  and,  rending  asunder  the  protecting  pines,  in- 
vaded the  very  hut. 

Toward  morning  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
feed  the  fire,  which  gradually  died  away.  As  the 
embers  slowly  blackened,  the  Duchess  crept  closer  to 
Finey,  and  broke  the  silence  of  many  hours  :  "  Piney, 
can  you  pray  ?  "  "  No,  dear,"  said  Piney,  simply.  The 
Duchess,  without  knowing  exactly  why,  felt  relieved, 
and,  putting  her  head  upon  Piney's  shoulder,  spoke  no 
more.  And  so  reclining,  the  younger  and  purer 
pillowing  the  head  of  her  soiled  sister  upon  her 
virgin  breast,  they  fell  asleep. 

The  wind  lulled  as  if  it  feared  to  waken  them. 
Feathery  drifts  of  snow,  shaken  from  the  long  pine- 
boughs,  flew  like  white- winged  birds,  and  settled  about 
them  as  they  slept.  The  moon  through  the  rifted  clouds 
looked  down  upon  what  had  been  the  camp.  But  all 
human  stain,  all  trace  of  earthly  travail,  was  hidden 
beneath  the  spotless  mantle  mercifully  flung  from 
above. 

They  slept  all  that  day  and  the  next,  nor  did  they 
waken  when  voices  and  footsteps  broke  the  silence  or 
the  camp.  And  when  pitying  fingers  brushed  the 
snow  from  their  wan  faces,  you  could  scarcely  have 
told,  from  the  equal  peace  that  dwelt  upon  them,  which 
was  she  that  had  sinned.  Even  the  law  of  Poker  Flat 
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recognized  this,  and  turned  away,  leaving  them  still 
locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

But  at  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  one  of  the  largest 
pine-trees,  they  found  the  deuce  of  clubs  pinned  to 
the  bark  with  a  bowie-knife.  It  bore  the  following, 
written  in  pencil,  in  a  firm  hand: — 

t 

EE.VEATH   THIS  TEEB 

Lift   THE    BODY 

OP 

JOHN  OAKHURST, 
•wno  STI-.UCK  A  STREAK  OF  BAD  trcK 

OH  THE  23RD  OF  NOVEMBER,  1850, 

AND 

HANDED    IN    HIS   CHECKS 
ON   THE    7TH    DECEMBER,    1850. 

4- 

And  pulseless  and  cold,  with  a  Derringer  by  his  side 
and  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  though  still  calm  as  in  life, 
beneath  the  snow  luy  he  who  was  at  once  the  strongest 
and  yet  the  weakest  of  the  outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 


HIGGLES. 


A  7S  J"Ei  were  eight,  including  the  driver.  We  had  not 
spoken  during  the  passage  of  the  last  six  miles, 
since  the  jolting  of  the  heavy  vehicle  over  the  rough- 
ening road  had  spoiled  the  Judge's  last  poetical  quota- 
tion. The  tall  man  beside  the  Judge  was  asleep,  his 
arm  passed  through  the  swaying  strap  and  his  head 
resting  upon  it — altogether  a  limp,  helpless-looking 
object,  as  if  he  had  hanged  himself  and  been  cut  down 
too  late.  The  French  lady  on  the  back  seat  was 
asleep,  too,  yet  in  a  half-conscious  propriety  of  atti- 
tude, shown  even  in  the  disposition  of  the  handkerchief 
•which  she  held  to  her  forehead,  and  which  partially 
veiled  her  face.  The  lady  from  Virginia  City,  travel- 
ling with  her  husband,  had  long  since  lost  all  indivi- 
duality in  a  wild  confusion  of  ribbons,  veils,  furs,  and 
shawls.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  rattling  of 
wheels  and  the  dash  of  rain  upon  the  roof.  Suddenly 
the  stage  stopped,  and  we  became  dimly  aware  of 
voices.  The  driver  was  evidently  in  the  midst  of  an 
exciting  colloquy  with  some  one  in  the  road — a  col- 
loquy of  which  such  fragments  as  "bridge  gone," 
"twenty  feet  of  water,"  "can't  pass,"  were  occasionally 
distinguishable  above  the  storm.  Then  came  a  lull. 
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and  a  mysterious  voice  from  the  road  shouted  the 
parting  adjuration, — 

"Try  Higgles's." 

We  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  leaders  as  the  vehicle 
slowly  turned,  of  a  horseman  vanishing  through  the 
rain,  and  we  were  evidently  on  our  way  to  Higgles's. 

Who  and  where  was  Higgles  ?  The  Judge,  our 
authority,  did  not  remember  the  name,  and  he  knew 
the  country  thoroughly.  The  Washoe  traveller  thought 
Higgles  must  keep  a  hotel.  We  only  knew  that  we 
were  stopped  by  high  water  in  front  and  rear,  and  that 
Higgles  was  our  rock  of  refuge.  A  ten  minutes' 
splashing  through  a  tangled  by-road,  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  the  stage,  and  we  drew  up  before  a  barred 
and  boarded  gate  in  a  wide  stone  wall  or  fence  about 
eight  feet  high.  Evidently  Higgles's,  and  evidently 
Higgles  did  not  keep  a  hotel. 

The  driver  got  down  and  tried  the  gate.  It  was 
securely  locked. 

"  Higgles  !  O  Miggles  !  " 

No  answer. 

"  Higg-ells !  You  Higgles  ! "  continued  the  driver, 
with  rising  wrath. 

"  Higglesy !  "  joined  in  the  expressman,  persua- 
sively. "  0  Higgy  !  Hig !  " 

But  no  reply  came  from  the  apparently  insensate 
Higgles.  The  Judge,  who  had  finally  got  the  window 
down,  put  his  head  out  and  propounded  a  series  of 
questions,  which  if  answered  categorically  would  have 
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undoubtedly  elucidated  the  whole  mystery,  but  which 
the  driver  evaded  by  replying  that  "  if  we  didn't  want 
to  sit  in  the  coach  all  night,  we  had  better  rise  up  and 
sing  out  for  Higgles." 

So  we  rose  up  and  called  on  Higgles  in  chorus ; 
then  separately.  And  when  we  had  finished,  a 
Hibernian  fellow-passenger  from  the  roof  called  for 
"  Haygells !"  whereat  we  all  laughed.  While  we 
were  laughing,  the  driver  cried  "  Shoo !" 

We  listened.  To  our  infinite  amazement  the  chorus 
of  "Higgles"  was  repeated  from  the  other  side  of  the 
wall,  even  to  the  final  and  supplemental  "  Haygells." 

"  Extraordinary  echo,"  said  the  Judge. 

"Extraordinary  d — d  skunk!"  roared  the  driver, 
contemptuously.  "  Come  out  of  that,  Higgles,  and 
show  yourself!  Be  a  man,  Higgles  !  Don't  hide  in  the 
dark ;  I  wouldn't  if  I  were  you,  Higgles,"  continued 
Yuba  Bill,  now  dancing  about  in  an  excess  of  fury. 

"Higgles  !"  continued  the  voice,  "  O  Higgles  !" 

"  My  good  man  !  Mr.  Myghail !"  said  the  Judge, 
softening  the  asperities  of  the  name  as  much  as 
possible.  "  Consider  the  inhospitality  of  refusing 
shelter  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  to  helpless 

females.  Really,  my  dear  sir "  But  a  succession 

of  "  Higgles,"  ending  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  drowned 
his  voice. 

Yuba  Bill  hesitated  no  longer.  Taking  a  heavy 
stone  from  the  road,  he  battered  down  the  gate,  and 
with  the  expressman  entered  the  enclosure.  We 
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followed.  Nobody  was  to  be  seen.  In  tbe  gathering 
darkness  all  that  we  could  distinguish  was  that  we 
were  in  a  garden — from  the  rosebushes  that  scattered 
over  us  a  minute  spray  from  their  dripping  leaves — 
and  before  a  long,  rambling  wooden  building. 

"  Do  you  know  this  Higgles  ?"  asked  the  Judge  of 
Yuba  Bill. 

"  No,  nor  don't  want  to,"  said  Bill,  shortly,  who 
felt  the  Pioneer  Stage  Company  insulted  in  his  person 
by  the  contumacious  Higgles. 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  expostulated  the  Judge,  as  he 
thought  of  the  barred  gate. 

"Lookee  here,"  said  Yuba  Bill,  with  fine  irony, 
"  hadn't  you  better  go  back  and  sit  in  the  coach  till 
yer  introduced  ?  I  'm  going  in,"  and  he  pushed  open 
the  door  of  the  building. 

A  long  room  lighted  only  by  the  embers  of  a  fire 
that  was  dying  on  the  large  hearth  at  its  further 
extremity !  the  walls  curiously  papered,  and  the 
flickering  firelight  bringing  out  its  grotesque  pattern  ; 
somebody  sitting  in  a  large  arm-chair  by  the  iireplace. 
All  this  we  saw  as  we  crowded  together  into  the  room, 
after  the  driver  and  expressman. 

"  Hello,  be  you  Higgles  ?"  said  Yuba  Bill  to  the 
solitary  occupant. 

The  figure  neither  spoke  nor  stirred.  Yuba  Bill 
walked  \vrathfully  toward  it,  and  turned  the  eye  of  his 
coach-lantern  upon  its  face.  It  was  a  man's  face,  pre- 
maturely old  and  wrinkled,  with  very  large  eyes,  in 
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which  there  was  that  expression  of  perfectly  gratuitous 
solemnity  which  I  had  sometimes  seen  in  an  owl's. 
The  large  eyes  wandered  from  Bill's  face  to  the 
lantern,  and  finally  fixed  their  gaze  on  that  luminous 
object,  without  further  recognition. 

Bill  restrained  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  Miggles  !  Be  you  deaf  ?  You  ain't  dumb  any- 
how, you  know  ;  "  and  Yuba  Bill  shook  the  insensate 
figure  by  the  shoulder. 

To  our  great  dismay,  as  Bill  removed  his  hand,  the 
venerable  stranger  apparently  collapsed, — sinking  into 
half  his  size  and  anundistinguishable  heap  of  clothing. 

"Well,  dern  my  skin,"  said  Bill,  looking  appeal- 
ingly  at  us,  and  hopelessly  retiring  from  the  contest. 

The  Judge  now  stepped  forward,  and  we  lifted  the 
mysterious  invertebrate  back  into  his  original  position. 
Bill  was  dismissed  with  the  lantern  to  reconnoitre 
outside,  for  it  was  evident  that  from  the  helplessness 
of  this  solitary  man  there  must  be  attendants  near  at 
hand,  and  we  all  drew  around  the  fire.  The  Judge, 
who  had  regained  his  authority,  and  had  never  lost 
his  conversational  amiability, — standing  before  us 
with  his  back  to  the  hearth, — charged  us,  as  an 
imaginary  jury,  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  evident  that  either  our  distinguished  friend 
here  has  reached  that  condition  described  by  Shake- 
speare as  '  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,'  or  has  suffered 
some  premature  abatement  of  his  mental  and  physical 
faculties.  Whether  he  is  really  the  Miggles " 
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Here  he  was  interrupted  by  "  Higgles !  0 
Miggles !  Migglesy !  Mig  !"  and,  in  fact,  the  whole 
chorus  of  Miggles  in  very  much  the  same  key  as  it 
had  once  before  been  delivered  unto  us. 

We  gazed  at  each  other  for  a  moment  in  some 
alarm.  The  Judge,  in  particular,  vacated  his  position 
quickly,  as  the  voice  seemed  to  come  directly  over  his 
shoulder.  The  cause,  however,  was  soon  discovered 
in  a  large  magpie  who  was  perched  upon  a  shelf  over 
the  fireplace,  and  who  immediately  relapsed  into  a 
sepulchral  silence,  which  contrasted  singularly  with 
his  previous  volubility.  It  was,  undoubtedly,  his 
voice  which  we  had  heard  in  the  road,  and  our  friend 
in  the  chair  was  not  responsible  for  the  discourtesy. 
Yuba  Bill,  who  re-entered  the  room  after  an  un- 
successful search,  was  loath  to  accept  the  explanation, 
and  still  eyed  the  helpless  sitter  with  suspicion.  He 
had  found  a  shed  in  which  he  had  put  up  his  horses, 
but  he  came  back  dripping  and  sceptical.  "Thar 
aiu't  nobody  but  him  within  ten  mile  of  the  shanty, 
and  that  'ar  d — d  old  skeesicks  knows  it." 

But  the  faith  of  the  majority  proved  to  be  securely 
based.  Bill  had  scarcely  ceased  growling  before 
heard  a  quick  step  upon  the  porch,  the  trailing  of 
wet  skirt,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  with  a  flasl 
of  white  teeth,  a  sparkle  of  dark  eyes,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  ceremony  or  diffidence,  a  young  woman 
inu-red,  shut  the  door,  and,  panting,  leaned  back 
against  it. 
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"  0,  if  you  please,  I  'm  Higgles  !" 

And  this  was  Higgles !  this  bright-eyed,  full- 
throated  youug  woman,  whose  wet  gown  of  coarse  blue 
stuff  could  not  hide  the  beauty  of  the  feminine  curves 
to  which  it  clung ;  from  the  chestnut  crown  of  whose 
head,  topped  by  a  man's  oil- skin  sou'wester,  to  the  little 
feet  and  ankles,  hidden  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of 
her  boy's  brogans,  all  was  grace  ; — this  was  Higgles, 
laughing  at  us,  too,  in  the  most  airy,  frank,  off-hand 
manner  imaginable. 

"  You  see,  boys,"  said  she,  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
holding  one  little  hand  against  her  side,  quite  unheed- 
ing the  speechless  discomfiture  of  our  party,  or  the 
complete  demoralization  of  Yuba  Bill,  whose  features 
had  relaxed  into  an  expression  of  gratuitous  and  im- 
becile cheerfulness, — "  you  see,  boys,  I  was  mor'n  two 
miles  away  when  you  passed  down  the  road.  I  thought 
you  might  pull  up  here,  and  so  I  ran  the  whole  way, 
knowing  nobody  was  home  but  Jim, — and — and — I  'm 
out  of  breath — and — that  lets  me  out." 

And  here  Higgles  caught  her  dripping  oil-skin  hat 
from  her  head,  with  a  mischievous  swirl  that  scattered 
a  shower  of  rain-drops  over  us ;  attempted  to  put  back 
her  hair ;  dropped  two  hair-pins  in  the  attempt ; 
laughed  and  sat  down  beside  Yuba  Bill,  with  her  hands 
crossed  lightly  on  her  lap. 

The  Judge  recovered  himself  first,  and  essayed  an 
extravagant  compliment. 

"  I  '11  trouble  you  for  that  thar  har-pin,"  said  Higgles, 
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gravely.  Half  a  dozen  hands  were  eagerly  stretched 
forward ;  the  missing  hair-pin  was  restored  to  its  fair 
owner ;  and  Miggles,  crossing  the  room,  looked  keenly 
in  the  face  of  the  invalid.  The  solemn  eyes  looked 
Lack  at  hers  with  an  expression  we  had  never  seen 
before.  Life  and  intelligence  seemed  to  struggle  back 
into  the  rugged  face.  Miggles  laughed  again, — it  was 
a  singularly  eloquent  laugh, — and  turned  her  black  eyes 
and  white  teeth  once  more  towards  us. 

"  This  afflicted  person  is "  hesitated  the  Judge. 

"  Jim,"  said  Miggles. 

"  Your  father  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Brother  ?  " 

«'  No." 

"  Husband  ?  " 

Miggles  darted  a  quick,  half-defiant  glance  at  the 
two  lady  passengers  who  I  had  noticed  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  masculine  admiration  of  Mi;;- 
and  said,  gravely,  "  No;  it's  Jim." 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  The  lady  passengers 
moved  closer  to  each  other ;  the  "VVashoe  husband 
looked  abstractedly  at  the  fire;  and  the  tall  man 
apparently  turned  his  eyes  inward  for  self-support  at 
this  emergency.  But  Migglcs's  laugh,  which  was  very 
infectious,  broke  the  silence.  "  Come,"  she 
briskly,  "you  must  be  hungry.  Who'll  bear  a  hand 
to  help  me  get  tea  ?  " 

She  had  no  lack  of  volunteers.     In  a  few  moments 
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Yuba  Bill  was  engaged  like  Caliban  in  bearing  logs 
for  this  Miranda ;  the  expressman  was  grinding  coffee 
on  the  verandah ;  to  myself  the  arduous  duty  of  slicing 
bacon  was  assigned;  and  the  Judge  lent  each  man 
his  good-humoured  and  voluble  counsel.  And  when 
Miggles,  assisted  by  the  Judge  and  our  Hibernian 
"  deck  passenger,"  set  the  table  with  all  the  available 
crockery,  we  had  become  quite  joyous,  in  spite  of  the 
rain  that  beat  against  windows,  the  wind  that  whirled 
down  the  chimney,  the  two  ladies  who  whispered  to- 
gether in  the  corner,  or  the  magpie  who  uttered  a 
satirical  and  croaking  commentary  on  their  conversa- 
tion from  his  perch  above.  In  the  now  bright,  blazing 
fire  we  could  see  that  the  walls  were  papered  with 
illustrated  journals,  arranged  with  feminine  taste  and 
discrimination.  The  furniture  was  extemporized,  and 
adapted  from  candle-boxes  and  packing-cases,  and 
covered  with  gay  calico,  or  the  skin  of  some  animal. 
The  arm-chair  of  the  helpless  Jim  was  an  iugenious 
variation  of  a  flour-barrel.  There  was  neatness,  and 
even  a  taste  for  the  picturesque,  to  be  seen  in  the  few 
details  of  the  long  low  room. 

The  meal  was  a  culinary  success.  But  more,  it 
was  a  social  triumph, — chiefly,  I  think,  owing  to  the 
rare  tact  of  Miggles  in  guiding  the  conversation, 
asking  all  the  questions  herself,  yet  bearing  through- 
out a  frankness  that  rejected  the  idea  of  any  conceal- 
ment on  her  own  part,  so  that  we  talked  of  ourselves, 
of  our  prospects,  of  the  journey,  of  the  weather,  of  each 
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other, — of  everything  but  our  host  and  hostess.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  Miggles's  conversation  was 
never  elegant,  rarely  grammatical,  and  that  at  times 
she  employed  expletives,  the  use  of  which  had  generally 
been  yielded  to  our  sex.  But  they  were  delivered 
with  such  a  lighting  up  of  teeth  and  eyes,  and  were 
usually  followed  by  a  laugh  —  a  laugh  peculiar  to 
Higgles — so  frank  and  honest  that  it  seemed  to  clear 
the  moral  atmosphere. 

Once,  during  the  meal,  we  heard  a  noise  like  tlio 
rubbing  of  a  heavy  body  against  the  outer  walls  of  the 
house.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  a  scratching  and 
sniffling  at  the  door.  "  That 's  Joaquin,"  said  Higgles, 
in  reply  to  our  questioning  glances;  "would  you  like 
to  see  him  ? "  Before  we  could  answer  she  had 
opened  the  door,  and  disclosed  a  half-grown  grizzly, 
who  instantly  raised  himself  on  his  haunches,  with  his 
forepaws  hanging  down  in  the  popular  attitude  of 
mendicancy,  and  looked  admiringly  at  Higgles,  with 
a  very  singular  resemblance  in  his  manner  to  Yuba 
Bill.  "That's  my  watch-dog,"  said  Higgles,  in  ex- 
planation. "  0,  he  don't  bite,"  she  added,  as  the  two 
lady  passengers  fluttered  into  a  corner.  "Does  he, 
old  Toppy?"  (the  latter  remark  being  addressed 
directly  to  the  sagacious  Joaquiu.)  "  I  tell  you  what, 
boys,"  continued  Higgles,  after  she  had  fed  and  cl 
the  door  on  Ursa  Minor,  "  you  were  in  big  luck  that 
Joaquin  wasn't  hanging  round  when  you  dropped  in 
to-night."  "  Where  was  he  ?  "  asked  the  Judge.  "  With 
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me,"  said  Higgles.  "Lord  love  you;  he  trots  round 
with  me  nights  like  as  if  he  was  a  man." 

We  were  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  listened  to 
the  wind.  Perhaps  we  all  had  the  same  picture  before 
us, — of  Higgles  walking  through  the  rainy  woods, 
with  her  savage  guardian  at  her  side.  The  Judge,  I 
remember,  said  something  about  Una  and  her  lion ; 
but  Higgles  received  it  as  she  did  other  compliments, 
with  quiet  gravity.  Whether  she  was  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  admiration  she  excited, — she 
could  hardly  have  been  oblivious  of  Yuba  Bill's  adora- 
tion,— I  know  not ;  but  her  very  frankness  suggested 
a  perfect  sexual  equality  that  was  cruelly  humiliating 
to  the  younger  members  of  our  party. 

The  incident  of  the  bear  did  not  add  anything  in 
Miggles's  favour  to  the  opinions  of  those  of  her  own 
sex  who  were  present.  In  fact,  the  repast  over,  a 
chillness  radiated  from  the  two  lady  passengers  that 
no  pine-boughs  brought  in  by  Yuba  Bill  and  cast  as 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  hearth  could  wholly  overcome. 
Higgles  felt  it;  and,  suddenly  declaring  that  it  was 
time  to  "  turn  in,"  offered  to  show  the  ladies  to  their 
bed  in  an  adjoining  room.  "  You,  boys,  will  have  to 
camp  out  here  by  the  fire  as  well  as  you  can,"  she 
added,  *•'  for  thar  ain't  but  the  one  room." 

Our  sex — by  which,  my  dear  sir,  I  allude  of  courre 
to  the  stronger  portion  of  humanity — has  been  gene- 
rally relieved  from  the  imputation  of  curiosity,  or  a 
fondness  for  gossip.  Yet  I  am  constrained  to  say, 
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that  hardly  had  the  door  closed  on  Higgles  than  we 
crowded  together,  whispering,  snickering,  smiling,  and 
exchanging  suspicions,  surmises,  and  a  thousand 
speculations  in  regard  to  our  pretty  hostess  and  her 
singular  companion.  I  fear  that  we  even  hustled  that 
imbecile  paralytic,  who  sat  like  a  voiceless  Memnon  in 
our  midst,  gazing  with  the  serene  indifference  of  the 
Past  in  his  passionless  eyes  upon  our  wordy  counsels. 
In  the  midst  of  an  exciting  discussion,  the  door  opened 
again,  and  Higgles  re-entered. 

But  not,  apparently,  the  same  Miggles  who  a  few 
hours  before  had  flashed  upon  us.  Her  eyes  were 
downcast,  and  as  she  hesitated  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  with  a  blanket  on  her  arm,  she  seemed  to 
have  left  behind  her  the  frank  fearlessness  which  had 
charmed  us  a  moment  before.  Coming  into  the  room, 
she  drew  a  low  stool  beside  the  paralytic's  chair,  sat 
down,  drew  the  blanket  over  her  shoulders,  and  saying, 
"If  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  boys,  as  we're  rather 
crowded,  I  '11  stop  here  to-night,"  took  the  invalid's 
withered  hand  in  her  own,  and  turned  her  eyes  upon  the 
dying  fire.  An  instinctive  feeling  that  this  was  only 
premonitory  to  more  confidential  relations,  and  per- 
haps some  shame  at  our  previous  curiosity,  kept  us 
silent.  The  rain  still  beat  upon  the  roof,  wandering 

a  of  wind  stirred  the  embers  into  momentary  bright- 
until,  in  a  lull  of  the  elements,  Miggles  suddenly 

1   up  her  head,  and,  throwing  her  hair  over  her 
shoulder,  turned  her  face  upon  the  group  and  asked, — 
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"  Is  there  any  of  you  that  knows  me  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply. 

"Think  again!  I  lived  at  Marysville  in  '53. 
Everybody  knew  me  there,  and  everybody  had  the 
right  to  know  me.  I  kept  the  Polka  Saloon  until 
I  came  to  live  with  Jim.  That 's  six  years  ago. 
Perhaps  I  've  changed  some." 

The  absence  of  recognition  may  have  disconcerted 
her.  She  turned  her  head  to  the  fire  again,  and  it  was 
some  seconds  before  she  again  spoke,  and  then  more 
rapidly, — 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  thought  some  of  you  must  have 
known  me.  There 's  no  great  harm  done,  anyway. 
What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this :  Jim  here  " — she 
took  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  as  she  spoke — "  used  to 
know  me,  if  you  didn't,  and  spent  a  heap  of  money  upon 
me.  I  reckon  he  spent  all  he  had.  And  one  day — 
it 's  six  years  ago  this  winter — Jim  came  into  my  back 
room,  sat  down  on  my  sofy,  like  as  you  see  him  in  that 
chair,  and  never  moved  again  without  help.  He  was 
struck  all  of  a  heap,  and  never  seemed  to  know  what 
ailed  him.  The  doctors  came  and  said  as  how  it  was 
caused  all  along  of  his  way  of  life, — for  Jim  was 
mighty  free  and  wild  like, — and  that  he  would  never 
get  better,  and  couldn't  last  long  anyway.  They  advised 
me  to  send  him  to  Frisco  to  the  hospital,  for  he  was 
no  good  to  any  one  and  would  be  a  baby  all  his  life. 
Perhaps  it  was  something  in  Jim's  eye,  perhaps  it  was 
that  I  never  had  a  baby,  but  I  said  '  No.'  I  was  rich 
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then,  for  I  was  popular  with  everybody, — gentlemen 
like  yourself,  sir,  came  to  see  me, — and  I  sold  out  my 
business  and  bought  this  yer  place,  because  it  was  sort 
of  out  of  the  way  of  travel,  you  see,  and  I  brought  my 
baby  here." 

With  a  woman's  intuitive  tact  and  poetry,  she  had, 
as  she  spoke,  slowly  shifted  her  position  so  as  to  bring 
the  mute  figure  of  the  ruined  man  between  her  and 
her  audience,  hiding  in  the  shadow  behind  it,  as  if  she 
offered  it  as  a  tacit  apology  for  her  actions.  Silent 
and  expressionless,  it  yet  spoke  for  her;  helpless, 
crushed,  and  smitten  with  the  Divine  thunderbolt,  it 
still  stretched  an  invisible  arm  around  her. 

Hidden  in  the  darkness,  but  still  holding  his  hand, 
she  went  on, — 

"  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  get  the  hang 
of  things  about  yer,  for  I  was  used  to  company  and 
excitement.  I  couldn't  get  any  woman  to  help  me, 
and  a  man  I  dursent  trust ;  but  what  with  the  Indians 
hereabout,  who  'd  do  odd  jobs  forme,  and  having  every- 
thing sent  from  the  North  Fork,  Jim  and  I  managed 
to  worry  through.  The  Doctor  would  run  up  from 
Sacramento  once  in  a  while.  He  'd  ask  to  see '  Miggles's 
baby,'  as  he  called  Jim,  and  when  he  'd  go  away,  he  'd 
say,  '  Higgles,  you  're  a  trump, — God  bless  you  !' 
and  it  didn't  seem  so  lonely  after  that.  But  the  last 
time  he  was  here  he  said,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  go, 
'Do  you  know,  Miggles,  your  baby  will  grow  up  to  be 
a  man  yet  and  an  honour  to  his  mother  ;  but  not  here, 
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Miggles,  not  here  !'  And  I  thought  he  went  away  sad 
— and — and — "  and  here  Miggles's  voice  and  head 
were  somehow  both  lost  completely  in  the  shadow. 

"  The  folks  ahout  here  are  very  kind,"  said  Migv 
gles,  after  a  pause,  coming  a  little  into  the  light  again, 
"  The  men  from  the  fork  used  to  hang  around  here, 
until  they  found  they  wasn't  wanted,  and  the  women 
are  kind— and  don't  call.  I  was  pretty  lonely  until 
I  picked  up  Joaquin  in  the  woods  yonder  one  day, 
when  he  wasn't  so  high,  and  taught  him  toheg  for  his 
dinner  ;  and  then  thar  's  Polly — that 's  the  magpie — 
she  knows  no  end  of  tricks,  and  makes  it  quite  sociable 
of  evenings  with  her  talk,  and  so  I  don't  feel  like  as 
1  was  the  only  living  being  about  the  ranch.  And 
Jim  here,"  said  Miggles,  with  her  old  laugh  again,  and 
coming  out  quite  into  the  firelight,  "  Jim — why,  boys, 
you  would  admire  to  see  how  much  he  knows  for  a 
man  like  him.  Sometimes  I  bring  him  flowers,  and  he 
looks  at  'em  just  as  natural  as  if  he  knew  'em;  and 
times,  when  we're  sitting  alone,  I  read  him  those 
things  on  the  wall.  Why,  Lord  !"  said  Miggles,  with 
her  frank  laugh,  "  I  "ve  read  him  that  whole  side  of 
the  house  this  winter.  There  never  was  such  a  man  for 
reading  as  Jim." 

"  Why,"  asked  the  Judge,  "  do  you  not  marry  this 
man  to  whom  you  have  devoted  your  youthful  life  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Miggles,  "  it  would  be  playing 
it  rather  low  down  on  Jim,  to  take  advantage  of  his 
being  so  helpless.  And  then,  too,  if  we  were  man  and 
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•wife,  now,  we  'd  both  know  that  I  was  bound  to  do  what 
I  do  now  of  my  own  accord." 

"But  you  are  young  yet  and  attractive " 

"It's  getting  late,"  said  Higgles,  gravely,  "and 
you'd  better  all  turn  in.  Good-night,  boys;"  and, 
throwing  the  blanket  over  her  head,  Miggles  laid  her- 
self down  beside  Jim's  chair,  her  head  pillowed  on  the 
low  stool  that  held  his  feet,  and  spoke  no  more.  The 
fire  slowly  faded  from  the  hearth ;  we  each  sought  our 
blankets  in  silence ;  and  presently  there  was  no  sound 
in  the  long  room  but  the  pattering  of  the  rain  upon  the 
roof,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of  the  sleepers. 

It  was  nearly  morning  when  I  awoke  from  a  troubled 
dream.  The  storm  had  passed,  the  stars  were  shining, 
and  through  the  shutterless  window  the  full  moon, 
lifting  itself  over  the  solemn  pines  without,  looked 
into  the  room.  It  touched  the  lonely  figure  in  the 
chair  with  an  infinite  compassion,  and  seemed  to  bap- 
tize with  a  shining  flood  the  lowly  head  of  the  woman 
whose  hair,  as  in  the  sweet  old  story,  bathed  the  feet 
of  him  she  loved.  It  even  lent  a  kindly  poetry  to  the 
rugged  outline  of  Yuba  Bill,  half  reclining  on  his 
elbow  between  them  and  his  passengers,  with  savagely 
patient  eyes  keeping  watch  and  ward.  And  then  I  fell 
p  and  only  woke  at  broad  day,  with  Yuba  Bill 
standing  over  me,  and  "All  aboard"  ringing  in  my 

•ll'ee  was  waiting  for  us  on  the  table,  but  Miggles 
was  gone.     We  wandered  about  the  house  and  lingered 
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long  after  the  horses  were  harnessed,  but  she  did  not 
return.  It  was  evident  that  she  wished  to  avoid  a 
formal  leave-taking,  arid  had  so  left  us  to  depart  as  we 
had  come.  After  we  had  helped  the  ladies  into  the 
coach,  we  returned  to  the  house  and  solemnly  shook 
hands  with  the  paralytic  Jim,  as  solemnly  settling  him 
back  into  position  after  eacli  hand- shake.  Then  we 
looked  for  the  last  time  around  the  long  low  room,  at 
the  stool  where  Higgles  had  sat,  and  slowly  took  our 
seats  in  the  waiting  coach.  The  whip  cracked,  and  we 
were  off ! 

But  as  we  reached  the  high-road,  Bill's  dexterous 
hand  laid  the  six  horses  back  on  their  haunches,  and 
the  stage  stopped  with  a  jerk.  For  there,  on  a  little 
eminence  beside  the  road,  stood  Higgles,  her  hair  flying, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  her  white  handkerchief  waving,  and 
her  white  teeth  flashing  a  last  "  good-by."  We  waved 
our  hats  in  return.  And  then  Yuba  Bill,  as  if  fearful 
of  further  fascination,  madly  lashed  his  horses  for- 
ward, and  we  sank  back  in  our  seats.  We  exchanged 
not  a  word  until  we  reached  the  North  Fork,  and  the 
stage  drew  up  at  the  Independence  House.  Then,  the 
Judge  leading,  we  walked  into  the  bar-room  and  took 
our  places  gravely  at  the  bar. 

"Are  your  glasses  charged,  gentlemen?"  said  the 
Judge,  solemnly  taking  off  his  white  hat. 

They  were. 

"Well,  then,  here's  to  Higgles,  GOD  BLESS  HER  !  " 

Perhaps  He  had.    Who  knows  ? 

E   2 
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DO  not  think  that  we  ever  knew  his  real  name- 
Our  ignorance  of  it  certainly  never  gave  us  any 
social  inconvenience,  for  at  Sandy  Bar  in  1854  most 
men  were  christened  anew.  Sometimes  these  appella- 
tives were  derived  from  some  clistinctiveness  of  dress, 
as  in  the  case  of  "Dungaree  Jack;"  or  from  some 
peculiarity  of  habit,  as  shown  in  "  Saleratus  Bill,"  so 
called  from  an  undue  proportion  of  that  chemical  in 
his  daily  bread  ;  or  from  some  unlucky  slip,  as  ex- 
hibited in  "  The  Iron  Pirate/'  a  mild,  inoffensive  man, 
who  earned  that  baleful  title  by  his  unfortunate  mis- 
pronunciation of  the  term  "  iron  pyrites."  Perhaps 
this  may  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  rude  heraldry  ; 
but  I  am  constrained  to  think  that  it  was  because  a 
man's  real  name  in  that  day  rested  solely  upon  his  own 
unsupported  statement.  "  Call  yourself  Clifford,  do 
you?"  said  Boston,  addressing  n  timid  new-comer 
with  infinite  scorn;  "hell  is  full  of  such  Cliffords!" 
He  then  introduced  the  unfortunate  man,  whose  name 
happened  to  be  really  Clifford,  as  "  Jay-bird  Charley/' 
— an  unhallowed  inspiration  of  the  moment,  that  clung 
to  him  ever  after. 

But    to    return    to    Tennessee's   Partner,    whom 
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we  never  knew  by  any  other  than  this  relative 
title  ;  that  he  had  ever  existed  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  individuality  we  only  learned  later.  It 
seems  that  in  1853  he  left  Poker  Flat  to  go  to  San 
Francisco,  ostensibly  to  procure  a  wife.  He  never  got 
any  farther  than  Stockton.  At  that  place  he  was 
attracted  by  a  young  person  who  waited  upon  the 
table  at  the  hotel  where  he  took  his  meals.  One 
morning  he  said  something  to  her  which  caused  her 
to  sinilo  not  unkindly,  to  somewhat  coquettishly  break 
a  plate  of  toast  over  his  upturned,  serious,  simple  face, 
and  to  retreat  to  the  kitchen.  He  followed  her,  and 
emerged  a  few  moments  later,  covered  with  more  toast 
and  victory.  That  day  week  they  were  married  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  returned  to  Poker  Flat.  I 
am  aware  that  something  more  might  be  made  of  this 
episode,  but  I  prefer  to  tell  it  as  it  was  current  at 
Sandy  Bar, — in  the  gulches  and  bar-rooms, — where  all 
sentiment  was  modified  by  a  strong  sense  of  humour. 

Of  their  married  felicity  but  little  is  known,  perhaps 
for  the  reason  that  Tennessee,  then  living  with  his 
partner,  one  day  took  occasion  to  say  something  to 
the  bride  on  his  own  account,  at  which,  it  is  said,  she 
smiled  not  unkindly  and  chastely  retreated, — this  time 
as  far  as  Marysville,  where  Tennessee  followed  her, 
and  where  they  went  to  housekeeping  without  the  aid 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Tennessee's  Partner  took 
the  loss  of  his  wife  simply  and  seriously,  as  was  his 
fashion.  But  to  everybody's  surprise,  when  Tennessee 
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one  day  returned  from  Marysville,  without  his  partner's 
wife, — she  having  smiled  and  retreated  with  somebody 
else, — Tennessee's  Partner  was  the  first  man  to  shake 
his  hand  and  greet  him  with  affection.  The  hoys 
had  gathered  in  the  canon  to  see  the  shooting  were 
naturally  indignant.  Their  indignation  might  have 
found  vent  in  sarcasm  but  for  a  certain  look  in  Ten- 
nessee's Partner's  eye  that  indicated  a  lack  of  humou- 
rous appreciation.  In  fact,  he  was  a  grave  man,  with 
a  steady  application  to  practical  detail  which 
unpleasant  in  a  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  a  popular  feeling  against  Tennessee  had 
grown  up  on  the  Bar.    He  was  known  to  be  a  gambler ; 
he  was  suspected  to  be  a  thief.     In  these  suspicions 
Tennessee's  Partner  was   equally  compromised  ;  his 
continued  intimacy  with  Tennessee  after  the  affair  above 
quoted  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypos' 
of  a  copartnership  of  crime.     At  last  Tennessee's  guilt 
became  flagrant.    One  day  he  overtook  a  stranger  on  his 
way  to  Ked  Dog.     The  stranger  afterward  related  that 
Tennessee  beguiled  the  time  with  interesting  anc 
and  reminiscence,  but  illogically  concluded  the  inter- 
view in  the  following  words :  "  And  now,  young  man, 
I  '11  trouble  you  for  your  knife,  your  pistols,  and  your 
money.     You  sec  your  weppings  might  get  you  into 
trouble  at  Red  Bog,  and  your  money's  a  temp- 
to  the  evilly  disposed.     I  think  you  said  your  ad 
was  San  10.     I  shall  endeavour  to  call."     It 

may  be  stated  here  that  Tennessee  had  a  fine  flow  01 
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humour,  which  no  business  preoccupation  could  wholly 
subdue. 

This  exploit  was  his  last.  Red  Dog  and  Sandy  Bar 
made  common  cause  against  the  highwayman.  Ten- 
nessee was  hunted  in  very  much  the  same  fashion  as 
his  prototype,  the  grizzly.  As  the  toils  closed  around 
him,  he  made  a  desperate  dash  through  the  Bar, 
emptying  his  revolver  at  the  crowd  before  the  Arcade 
Saloon,  and  so  on  up  Grizzly  Canon ;  but  at  its 
farther  extremity  he  was  stopped  by  a  small  man  on  a 
gray  horse.  The  men  looked  at  each  other  a  moment 
in  silence.  Both  were  fearless,  both  self-possessed 
and  independent  ;  and  both  types  of  a  civilization 
that  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  have  been  called 
heroic,  but,  in  the  nineteenth,  simply  "  reckless." 
"What  have  you  got  there? — I  call,"  said  Tennessee, 
quietly.  "  Two  bowers  and  an  ace,"  said  the  stranger, 
as  quietly,  showing  two  revolvers  and  a  bowie-knife. 
"  That  takes  me,"  returned  Tennessee;  and  with  this 
gamblers'  epigram,  he  threw  away  his  useless  pistol, 
and  rode  back  with  his  captor. 

It  was  a  warm  night.  The  cool  breeze  which  usually 
sprang  up  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun  behind  the 
chaparral-crested  mountain  was  that  evening  withheld 
from  Sandy  Bar.  The  little  canon  was  stifling  with 
heated  resinous  odours,  and  the  decaying  drift- wood  on 
the  Bar  sent  forth  faint,  sickening  exhalations.  The 
feverishness  of  day,  and  its  fierce  passions,  still  filled 
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the  camp.  Lights  moved  restlessly  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  striking  no  answering  reflection  from  its 
tawny  current.  Against  the  blackness  of  the  pines 
the  windows  of  the  old  loft  above  the  express-office 
stood  out  staringly  bright;  and  through  their  curtain- 
less  panes  the  loungers  below  could  see  tho  forms 
of  those  "who  \vere  even  then  deciding  the  fate  of 
Tennessee.  And  above  all  this,  etched  on  the  dark 
firmament,  rose  the  Sierra,  remote  and  passionless, 
crowned  with  remoter  passionless  stars. 

The  trial  of  Tennessee  vas  conducted  as  fairly  as 
was  consistent  with  a  judge  and  jury  who  felt  themselves 
to  some  extent  obliged  to  justify,  in  their  verdict,  the 
previous  irregularities  of  arrest  and  indictment.  The 
law  of  Sandy  Bar  was  implacable,  but  not  vengeful. 
The  excitement  and  personal  feeling  of  the  chase  were 
over;  \vith  Tennessee  safe  in  their  hands  they  were 
ready  to  listen  patiently  to  any  defence,  which  they 
were  already  satisfied  was  insufficient.  There  being 
no  doubt  in  their  own  minds,  they  were  willing  to  give 
the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  any  that  might  exist.  Se- 
cure in  the  hypothesis  that  he  ought  to  be  hanged,  on 
general  principles,  they  indulged  him  with  more  lati- 
tude of  defence  than  his  reckless  hardihood  seemed  to 
ask.  The  Judge  appeared  to  be  more  anxious  than 
the  prisoner,  who,  otherwise  unconcerned,  evidently 
took  a  grim  pleasure  in  the  responsibility  he  had 
created.  "  I  don't  take  any  hand  in  this  yer  game," 
had  been  his  invariable,  but  good-humoured  reply  to 
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all  questions.  The  Judge — who  was  also  his  captor — 
for  n  moment  vaguely  regretted  that  he  had  not  shot 
him  "  on  sight,"  that  morning,  but  presently  dismissed 
this  human  weakness  as  unworthy  of  the  judicial 
mind.  Nevertheless,  when  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  it  was  said  that  Tennessee's  Partner  was 
there  on  hehalf  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  admitted  at 
once  without  question.  Perhaps  the  younger  mem- 
hers  of  the  jury,  to  whom  the  proceedings  were 
becoming  irksomely  thoughtful,  hailed  him  as  a 
relief. 

For  he  was  not,  certainly,  an  imposing  figure. 
Short  and  stout,  with  a  square  face,  sunburned  into  a 
preternatural  redness,  clad  in  a  loose  duck  "jumper," 
and  trousers  streaked  and  splashed  with  red  soil,  his 
aspect  under  any  circumstances  would  have  been 
quaint,  and  was  now  even  ridiculous.  As  he  stooped 
to  deposit  at  his  feet  a  heavy  carpet-bag  he  was  carry- 
ing, it  became  obvious,  from  partially  developed  legends 
and  inscriptions,  that  the  material  with  which  his 
trousers  had  been  patched  had  been  originally  intended 
for  a  less  ambitious  covering.  Yet  he  advanced  with 
great  gravity,  and  after  having  shaken  the  hand  of 
each  person  in  the  room  with  laboured  cordiality,  he 
wiped  his  serious,  perplexed  face  on  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief,  a  shade  lighter  than  his  complexion,  laid 
his  powerful  hand  upon  the  table  to  steady  himself, 
and  thus  addressed  the  Judge : — 

"  I  was  passin'  by,"  he  began,  by  way  of  apology, 
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11  and  I  thought  I  'd  just  step  in  and  see  how  things 
•was  gittin'  on  with  Tennessee  thnr — ray  pardner. 
It 's  a  hot  night.  I  disremernber  any  sich  weather 
before  on  the  Bar." 

He  paused  a  moment,  but  nobody  volunteering  any 
other  meteorological   recollection,  he  again  had    re- 
course  to    his    pocket-handkerchief,    and    for    some  . 
moments  mopped  his  face  diligently. 

"Have  you  anything  to  say  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner  ?  "  said  the  Judge,  finally. 

"Thet's  it,"  said  Tennessee's  Partner,  in  a  tone  of 
relief.  "  I  come  yar  as  Tennessee's  pardner — knowing  , 
him  nigh  on  four  year,  off  and  on,  wet  and  dry,  in 
luck  and  out  o'  luck.  His  ways  ain't  allers  my  ways, 
but  thar  ain't  any  p'ints  in  that  young  man,  thar  ain't 
any  liveliness  as  he's  been  up  to,  as  I  don't  know. 
And  you  sez  to  me,  sez  you — confidential-like,  and 
between  man  and  man — sez  you,  'Do  you  know  any- 
thing in  his  behalf?  '  and  I  sez  to  you,  sez  I — confi- 
dential-like, as  between  man  and  man — '  What  should 
a  man  know  of  his  pardner  ?  ' ' 

"  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ?  "  asked  the  Judge, 
impatiently,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  a  dangerous  sympathy 
of  humour  was  beginning  to  humanize  the  Court. 

"Thet's  so,"  continued  Tennessee's  Partner.  "It 
ain't  for  me  to  say  anything  agin'  him.  And  now, 
what's  the  case?  Here's  Tennessee  wants  money, 
wants  it  bad,  and  doesn't  like  to  ask  it  of  his  old 
pardner.  Well,  what  does  Tennessee  do  ?  He  lays 
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for  a  stranger,  and  he  fetches  that  stranger.  And 
you  lays  for  him,  and  you  fetches  him ;  and  the 
honours  is  easy.  And  I  put  it  to  you,  hein'  a  far- 
minded  man,  and  to  you,  gentlemen,  all,  as  far-minded 
men,  ef  this  isn't  so." 

"  Prisoner,"  said  the  Judge,  interrupting,  "  have 
you  any  questions  to  ask  this  man  ?  " 

"  No  !  no  !  "  continued  Tennessee's  Partner,  hastily. 
"  I  play  this  yer  hand  alone.  To  come  down  to  the 
bed-rock,  it's  just  this  :  Tennessee,  thar,  has  played  it 
pretty  rough  and  expensive-like  on  a  stranger,  and  on 
this  yer  camp.  And  now,  what's  the  fair  thing? 
Some  would  say  more  ;  some  would  say  less.  Here 's 
seventeen  hundred  dollars  in  coarse  gold  and  a  watch, 
— it's  about  all  my  pile, — and  call  it  square!"  And 
before  a  hand  could  be  raised  to  prevent  him,  he  had 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  carpet-bag  upon  the  table. 

For  a  moment  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  One  or 
t\vo  men  sprang  to  their  feet,  several  hands  groped 
for  hidden  weapons,  and  a  suggestion  to  "  throw  him 
from  the  window  "  was  only  overridden  by  a  gesture 
from  the  Judge.  Tennessee  laughed.  And  apparently 
oblivious  of  the  excitement,  Tennessee's  Partner  im- 
proved the  opportunity  to  mop  his  face  again  with  his 
handkerchief. 

When  order  was  restored,  and  the  man  was  made  to 
understand,  by  the  use  of  forcible  figures  and  rhetoric, 
that  Tennessee's  offence  could  not  be  condoned  by 
money,  his  face  took  a  more  serious  and  sanguinary 
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hue,  and  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  noticed  that 
his  rough  hand  trembled  slightly  on  the  table.  He 
hesitated  a  moment  as  he  slowly  returned  the  gold  to 
the  carpet-bag,  ns  if  he  had  not  yet  entirely  caught 
the  elevated  sense  of  justice  which  swayed  the  tribunal, 
and  was  perplexed  with  the  belief  that  he  had  not 
offered  enough.  Then  he  turned  to  the  Judge,  and 
saying,  "  This  yer  is  a  lone  hand,  played  alone,  and 
without  my  pardner,"  he  bowed  to  the  jury  and  was 
about  to  withdraw,  when  the  Judge  called  him  back. 
11  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  Tennessee,  you  had 
better  say  it  now."  For  the  first  time  that  evening 
the  eyes  of  the  prisoner  and  his  strange  advocate  met. 
Tennessee  smiled,  showed  his  white  teeth,  and  saying, 
"  Euchred,  old  man ! "  held  out  his  hand.  Tennessee's 
Partner  took  it  in  his  own,  and  saying,  "I  just 
dropped  in  as  I  was  passin'  to  see  how  things  was 
gettin'  on,"  let  the  hand  passively  fall,  and  adding  that 
"it  was  a  warm  night/'  again  mopped  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  without  another  word  withdrew. 

The  two  men  never  again  met  each  other  alive. 
For  the  unparalleled  insult  of  a  bribe  offered  to  Judge 
Lynch— who,  whether  bigoted,  weak,  or  narrow,  was 
at  least  incorruptible — firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  that 
mythical  personage  any  wavering  determination  of 
Tennessee's  fate ;  and  at  the  break  of  day  he  was 
marched,  closely  guarded,  to  meet  it  at  the  top  of 
Marley's  Hill. 

How  he  met  it,  how  cool  he  was.  how  he  refused  to 
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say  anything,  how  perfect  were  the  arrangements  of 
the  committee,  were  all  duly  reported,  with  the 
addition  of  a  warning  moral  and  example  to  all  future 
evil-doers,  in  the  Red  Dog  Clarion,  by  its  editor,  who 
was  present,  and  to  whose  vigorous  English  I  cheer- 
fully refer  the  reader.  But  the  beauty  of  that  mid- 
summer morning,  the  blessed  amity  of  earth  and  air 
and  sky,  the  awakened  life  of  the  free  woods  and 
hills,  the  joyous  renewal  and  promise  of  Nature,  and 
above  all,  the  infinite  Serenity  that  thrilled  through 
each,  was  not  reported,  as  not  being  a  part  of  the 
social  lesson.  And  yet,  when  the  weak  and  foolish 
deed  was  done,  and  a  life,  with  its  possibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities, had  passed  out  of  the  misshapen  thing 
that  dangled  between  earth  and  sky,  the  birds  sang, 
the  flowers  bloomed,  the  sun  shone,  as  cheerily  as 
before ;  and  possibly  the  Eed  Dog  Clarion  was  right. 
Tennessee's  Partner  was  not  in  the  group  that 
surrounded  the  ominous  tree.  But  as  they  turned  to 
disperse,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  singular  appear- 
ance of  a  motionless  donkey-cart  halted  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  As  they  approached,  they  at  once  recog- 
nized the  venerable  "Jenny"  and  the  two-wheeled  cart 
as  the  property  of  Tennessee's  Partner, — used  by  him 
in  carrying  dirt  from  his  claim;  and  a  few  paces 
distant  the  owner  of  the  equipage  himself,  sitting 
under  a  buckeye-tree,  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
glowing  face.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  he  said  he 
had  come  for  the  body  of  the  "diseased"  "if  it  was 
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all  the  same  to  the  committee."  He  didn't  wish  to 
"hurry  anything;"  he  could  "wait."  He  was  not 
working  that  day ;  and  when  the  gentlemen  were  done 
with  the  "diseased,"  he  would  take  him.  "Ef  thai1 
is  any  present,"  he  added,  in  his  simple,  serious  way, 
"  as  would  care  to  jine  in  the  fun'],  they  kin  come." 
Perhaps  it  was  from  a  sense  of  humour,  which  I  have 
already  intimated  was  a  feature  of  Sandy  Bar, — per- 
haps it  was  from  something  even  "better  than  that ;  hut 
two  thirds  of  the  loungers  accepted  the  invitation  at 
once. 

It  was  noon  when  the  body  of  Tennessee  was  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  his  partner.  As  the  cart  drew 
up  to  the  fatal  tree,  we  noticed  that  it  contained  a 
rough  oblong  box, —  apparently  made  from  a  section 
of  sluicing, — and  half  filled  with  bark  and  the  tassels 
of  pine.  The  cart  was  further  decorated  with  slips 
of  willow,  and  made  fragrant  with  buckeye-blossoms. 
When  the  body  was  deposited  in  the  box,  Tennessee's 
Partner  drew  over  it  a  piece  of  tarred  canvas,  and 
gravely  mounting  the  narrow  seat  in  front,  with  his 
feet  upon  the  shafts,  urged  the  little  donkey  forward. 
The  equipage  moved  slowly  on,  at  that  decorous  pace 
which  was  habitual  with  "Jenny"  even  under  less 
solemn  circumstances.  The  men—  half- curiously,  half- 
jestingly,  but  all  good-humouredly — strolled  along 
beside  the  cart;  some  in  advance,  some  a  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  homely  catafalque.  But,  whether  from 
the  narrowing  of  the  road  or  some  present  sense  of 
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decorum,  as  the  cart  passed  on  the  company  fell  to  the 
rear  in  couples,  keeping  step, and  otherwise  assuming  the 
external  show  of  a  formal  procession.  Jack  Folinsbee, 
who  had  at  the  outset  played  a  funeral  march  in  dumb 
show  upon  an  imaginary  trombone,  desisted,  from  a 
lack  of  sympathy  and  appreciation, — not  having,  per- 
haps, your  true  humourist's  capacity  to  be  content  with 
the  enjoyment  of  his  own  fun. 

The  way  led  through  Grizzly  Canon — by  this  time 
clothed  in  funereal  drapery  and  shadows.  The  red- 
woods, burying  their  moccasoned  feet  in  the  red  soil, 
stood  in  Indian  file  along  the  track,  trailing  an  un- 
couth benediction  from  their  bending  boughs  upon 
the  passing  bier.  A  hare,  surprised  into  helpless 
inactivity,  sat  upright  and  pulsating  in  the  ferns  by 
the  roadside  as  the  cortege  went  by.  Squirrels 
hastened  to  gain  a  secure  outlook  from  higher  boughs ; 
and  the  blue-jays,  spreading  their  wings,  fluttered 
before  them  like  outriders,  until  the  outskirts  of  Sandy 
Bar  were  reached,  and  the  solitary  cabin  of  Tennessee's 
Partner. 

Viewed  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  it 
•would  not  have  been  a  cheerful  place.  The  un- 
picturesque  site,  the  rude  and  unlovely  outlines,  the 
unsavoury  details,  which  distinguish  the  nest-building 
of  the  California  miner,  were  all  here,  with  the  dreari- 
ness of  decay  superadded.  A  few  paces  from  the 
cabin  there  was  a  rough  enclosure,  which,  in  the  brief 
days  of  Tennessee's  Partner's  matrimonial  felicity, 
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had  been  used  as  a  garden,  but  was  now  overgrown 
with  fern.  As  we  approached  it,  we  were  surprised 
to  find  that  what  we  had  taken  for  a  recent  attempt 
at  cultivation  was  the  broken  soil  about  an  open 
grave. 

The  cart  was  halted  before  the  enclosure ;  and 
rejecting  the  offers  of  assistance  with  the  same  air 
of  simple  self-reliance  he  had  displayed  throughout, 
Tennessee's  Partner  lifted  the  rough  coffin  on  his 
back,  and  deposited  it,  unaided,  within  the  shallow 
grave.  He  then  nailed  down  the  board  which  served 
as  a  lid  ;  and  mounting  the  little  mound  of  earth  beside 
it,  took  off  his  hat,  and  slowly  mopped  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief.  This  the  crowd  felt  was  a  pre- 
liminary to  speech ;  and  they  disposed  themselves 
variously  on  stumps  and  boulders,  and  sat  expectant. 

"  When  a  man,"  began  Tennessee's  Partner,  slowly, 
"  has  been  running  free  all  da<y,  what 's  the  natural 
thing  for  him  to  do  ?  Why,  to  come  home.  And  if 
he  ain't  in  a  condition  to  go  home,  what  can  his  best 
friend  do  ?  Why,  bring  him  home !  And  here 's 
Tennessee  has  been  running  free,  and  we  brings  him 
home  from  his  wandering."  He  paused,  and  picked 
up  a  fragment  of  quartz,  rubbed  it  thoughtfully  on  his 
sleeve,  and  went  on  :  "  It  ain't  the  first  time  that  I  Ve 
packed  him  on  my  back,  as  you  see'd  me  now.  It 
ain't  the  first  time  that  I  brought  him  to  this  yer  cabin 
when  he  couldn't  help  himself;  it  ain't  the  first  time 
that  I  and  'Jinny'  have  waited  for  him  on  yon  hill, 
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and  picked  him  up  and  so  fetched  him  home,  when  he 
couldn't  speak,  and  didn't  know  me.  And  now  that 

it 's  the  lost  time,  why "  he  paused,  and  rubbed  the 

quartz  gently  on  his  sleeve — "  you  see  it 's  sort  of 
rough  on  his  pardner.  And  now,  gentlemen,"  he 
added,  abruptly,  picking  up  his  long-handled  shovel, 
"  the  fun'l 's  over;  and  my  thanks,  and  Tennessee's 
thanks,  to  you  for  your  trouble." 

Resisting  any  proffers  of  assistance,  he  began  to  fill 
in  the  grave,  turning  his  back  upon  the  crowd,  that 
after  a  few  moments'  hesitation  gradually  withdrew. 
As  they  crossed  the  little  ridge  that  hid  Sandy  Bar 
from  view,  some,  looking  back,  thought  they  could  see 
Tennessee's  Partner,  his  work  done,  sitting  upon  the 
grave,  his  shovel  between  his  knees,  and  his  face  buried 
in  his  red  bandanna  handkerchief.  But  it  was  argued 
by  others  that  you  couldn't  tell  his  face  from  his 
handkerchief  at  that  distance  ;  and  this  point  remained 
undecided. 

In  the  reaction  that  followed  the  feverish  excitement 
of  that  day,  Tennessee's  Partner  was  not  forgotten.  A 
secret  investigation  had  cleared  him  of  any  complicity 
in  Tennessee's  guilt,  and  left  only  a  suspicion  of  his 
general  sanity.  Sandy  Bar  made  a  point  of  calling  on 
him,  and  proffering  various  uncouth,  but  well-meant 
kindnesses.  But  from  that  day  his  rude  health  and  great 
strength  seemed  visibly  to  decline;  and  when  the  rainy 
season  fairly  set  in,  and  the  tiny  grass-blades  were 
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beginning  to  peep  from  the  rocky  mound  above  Ten- 
nessee's grave,  he  took  to  his  bed. 

One  night,  when  the  pines  beside  the  cabin  were 
swaying  in  the  storm,  and  trailing  their  slender  fingers 
over  the  roof,  and  the  roar  and  rush  of  the  swollen 
river  were  heard  below,  Tennessee's  Partner  lifted  his 
head  from  the  pillow,  saying,  "It  is  time  to  go  for 
Tennessee;  I  must  put  'Jinny'  in  the  cart;"  and 
would  have  risen  from  his  bed  but  for  the  restraint  of 
his  attendant.  Struggling,  he  still  pursued  his  singular 
fancy :  "  There,  now,  steady,  '  Jinny,' — steady,  old 
girl.  .  How  dark  it  is  !  Look  out  for  the  ruts, — and 
look  out  for  him,  too,  old  gal.  Sometimes,  you  know, 
when  he  's  blind  drunk,  he  drops  down  right  in  the 
trail.  Keep  on  straight  up  to  the  pine  on  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Thar — I  told  you  so  ! — thar  he  is, — coming 
this  way,  too, — all  by  himself,  sober,  and  his  face 
a-shiuing.  Tennessee  !  Parduer  !" 

And  so  they  met. 
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O  ANDY  was  very  drunk.  He  was  lying  under  an 
azalea-bush,  in  pretty  much  the  same  attitude 
in  which  he  had  fallen  some  hours  before.  How  long 
he  had  been  lying  there  he  could  not  tell,  and  didn't 
care ;  how  long  he  should  lie  there  was  a  matter 
equally  indefinite  and  unconsidered.  A  tranquil 
philosophy,  born  of  his  physical  condition,  suffused 
and  saturated  his  moral  being. 

The  spectacle  of  a  drunken  man,  and  of  this 
drunken  man  in  particular,  was  not,  I  grieve  to  say, 
of  sufficient  novelty  in  Red  Gulch  to  attract  attention. 
Earlier  in  the  day  some  local  satirist  had  erected  a 
temporary  tombstone  at  Sandy's  head,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  Effects  of  McCorkle's  whiskey, — kills 
at  forty  rods,"  with  a  hand  pointing  to  McCorkle's 
saloon.  But  this,  I  imagine,  was,  like  most  local 
satire,  personal ;  and  was  a  reflection  upon  the  unfair- 
ness of  the  process  rather  than  a  commentary  upon 
the  impropriety  of  the  result.  With  this  facetious 
exception,  Sandy  had  been  undisturbed.  A  wander- 
ing mule,  released  from  his  pack,  had  cropped  the 
scant  herbage  beside  him,  and  sniffed  curiously  at  the 
prostrate  man ;  a  vagabond  dog,  with  that  deep 
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sympathy  winch  the  species  have  for  drunken  men, 
had  licked  his  dusty  boots,  and  curled  himself  up  at 
his  feet,  and  lay  there,  blinking  one  eye  in  the 
sunlight,  with  a  simulation  of  dissipation  that  was 
ingenious  and  dog-like  in  its  implied  flattery  of  the 
unconscious  man  beside  him. 

Meanwhile  the  shadows  of  the  pine-trees  had  slowly 
swung  around  until  they  crossed  the  road,  and  their 
trunks  barred  the  open  meadow  with  gigantic  parallels 
of  black  and  yellow.  Little  puffs  of  red  dust,  lifted 
by  the  plunging  hoofs  of  passing  teams,  dispersed  in 
a  grimy  shower  upon  the  recumbent  man.  The  sun 
sank  lower  and  lower;  and  still  Sandy  stirred  not. 
And  then  the  repose  of  this  philosopher  was  disturbed, 
as  other  philosophers  have  been,  by  the  intrusion  of 
an  unphilosophical  sex. 

"  Miss  Mary,"  as  she  was  known  to  the  little  flock 
that  she  had  just  dismissed  from  the  log  school-house 
beyond  the  pines,  was  taking  her  afternoon  walk.  Ob- 
serving an  unusually  fine  cluster  of  blossoms  on  the 
azalea-bush  opposite,  she  crossed  the  road  to  pluck  it, 
— picking  her  way  through  the  red  dust,  not  without 
certain  fierce  little  shivers  of  disgust,  and  some  feline 
circumlocution.  And  then  she  came  suddenly  upon 
Sandy ! 

Of  course  she  uttered  the  little  staccato  cry  of  her 
sex.  But  when  she  had  paid  that  tribute  to  her 
physical  weakness  she  became  overbold,  and  halted 
for  a  moment, — a>  least  six  feet  from  this  prostrate 
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monster, — with  her  white  skirts  gathered  in  her  hand, 
ready  for  flight.  But  neither  sound  nor  motion  came 
from  the  hush.  With  one  little  foot  she  then 
overturned  the  satirical  head-board,  and  muttered 
"  Beasts ! " — an  epithet  which  probahly,  at  that 
moment,  conveniently  classified  in  her  mind  the  entire 
male  population  of  Red  Gulch.  For  Miss  Mary, 
being  possessed  of  certain  rigid  notions  of  her  own, 
had  not,  perhaps,  properly  appreciated  the  demon- 
strative gallantry  for  which  the  Californiau  has  been 
so  justly  celebrated  by  his  brother  Californians,  and 
had,  as  a  new-comer,  perhaps,  fairly  earned  the 
reputation  of  being  "stuck  up." 

As  she  stood  there  she  noticed,  also,  that  the  slant 
sunbeams  were  heating  Sandy's  head  to  what  she 
judged  to  be  an  unhealthy  temperature,  and  that  his 
hat  was  lying  uselessly  at  his  side.  To  pick  it  up  and 
to  place  it  over  his  face  was  a  work  requiring  some 
courage,  particularly  as  his  eyes  were  open.  Yet  she 
did  it  and  made  good  her  retreat.  But  she  was  some- 
what concerned,  on  looking  back,  to  see  that  the  hat 
was  removed,  and  that  Sandy  was  sitting  up  and 
saying  something. 

The  truth  was,  that  in  t£e  calm  depths  of  Sandy's 
mind  he  was  satisfied  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
beneficial  and  healthful ;  that  from  childhood  he  had 
objected  to  lying  down  in  a  hat;  that  no  people  but 
condemned  fools,  past  redemption,  ever  wore  hats; 
and  that  his  right  to  dispense  with  them  when  he 
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pleased  was  inalienable.  This  was  the  statement  of 
his  inner  consciousness.  Unfortunately,  its  outward 
expression  was  vague,  being  limited  to  a  repetition  of 
the  following  formula, — "  Su'shine  all  ri'!  Wasser 
maar,  eh  ?  Wass  up,  su' shine  ?" 

Miss  Mary  stopped,  and,  taking  fresh  courage  from 
her  vantage  of  distance,  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
that  he  wanted. 

"  Wass  up  ?  Wasser  maar  ?  "  continued  Sandy,  in 
a  very  high  key. 

"  Get  up,  you  horrid  man!"  said  Miss  Mary,  now 
thoroughly  incensed  ;  "  get  up,  and  go  home." 

Sandy  staggered  to  his  feet.  He  was  six  feet  high, 
and  Miss  Mary  trembled.  He  started  forward  a  few 
paces  and  then  stopped. 

!!  Wass  I  go  home  for  ?  "  he  suddenly  asked,  with 
great  gravity. 

"  Go  and  take  a  bath,"  replied  Miss  Mary,  eying  his 
grimy  person  with  great  disfavour. 

To  her  infinite  dismay,  Sandy  suddenly  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  vest,  threw  them  on  the  ground,  kicked  off 
his  boots,  and,  plunging  wildly  forward,  darted  head- 
long over  the  hill,  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

"  Goodness  Heavens  ! — the  man  will  be  drowned  !  " 
said  Miss  Mary ;  and  then,  with  feminine  inconsistency 
she  ran  back  to  the  school-house,  and  locked  herself  in. 

That  night,  while  seated  at  supper  with  her  hostess, 
the  blacksmith's  wife,  it  came  to  Miss  Mary  to  ask, 
demurely,  if  her  husband  ever  got  drunk.  "Abner," 
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responded  Mrs.  Stidger,  reflectively,  "let's  see:  Abner 
hasn't  been  tigbt  since  last  'lection."  Miss  Mary  would 
have  liked  to  ask  if  he  preferred  lying  in  the  sun  on 
these  occasions,  and  if  a  cold  bath  would  have  hurt 
him;  but  this  would  have  involved  an  explanation, 
which  she  did  not  then  care  to  give.  So  she  contented 
herself  with  opening  her  gray  eyes  widely  at  the  red- 
cheeked  Mrs.  Stidger, — a  fine  specimen  of  South- 
western efflorescence, — and  then  dismissed  the  subject 
altogether.  The  next  day  she  wrote  to  her  dearest 
friend,  in  Boston:  "I  think  I  find  the  intoxicated 
portion  of  this  community  the  least  objectionable.  I 
refer,  my  dear,  to  the  men,  of  course.  I  do  not  know 
anything  that  could  make  the  women  tolerable." 

In  less  than  a  week  Miss  Mary  had  forgotten  this 
episode,  except  that  her  afternoon  walks  took  there- 
after, almost  unconsciously,  another  direction.  She 
noticed,  however,  that  every  morning  a  fresh  cluster  of 
azalea-blossoms  appeared  among  the  flowers  on  her 
desk.  This  was  not  strange,  as  her  little  flock  were 
aware  of  her  fondness  for  flowers,  and  invariably  kept 
her  desk  bright  with  anemones,  syringas,  and  lupines; 
but,  on  questioning  them,  they,  one  and  all,  professed 
ignorance  of  the  azaleas.  A  few  days  later,  Master 
Johnny  Stidger,  whose  desk  was  nearest  to  the  window, 
was  suddenly  taken  with  spasms  of  apparently  gra- 
tuitous laughter,  that  threatened  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  All  that  Miss  Mary  could  get  from  him  was, 
that  some  one  had  been  "  looking  in  the  winder." 
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irate  and  indignant,  she  sallied  from  her  hive  to  do 
battle  with  the  intruder.  As  she  turned  the  corner  of 
the  school-house  she  came  plump  upon  the  quondam 
drunkard,  now  perfectly  soher,  and  inexpressibly 
sheepish  and  guilty-looking. 

These  facts  Miss  Mary  was  not  slow  to  take  a 
feminine  advantage  of,  in  her  present  humour.  But 
it  was  somewhat  confusing  to  observe,  also,  that  the 
beast,  despite  some  faint  signs  of  past  dissipation,  was 
amiable-looking, — in  fact,  a  kind  of  blond  Samson, 
whose  corn-coloured,  silken  beard  apparently  had  never 
yet  known  the  touch  of  barber's  razor  or  Delilah's 
shears.  So  that  the  cutting  speech  which  quivered  on 
her  ready  tongue  died  upon  her  lips,  and  she  contented 
herself  with  receiving  his  stammering  apology  with 
supercilious  eyelids,  and  the  gathered  skirts  of  uncon- 
tamination.  When  she  re-entered  the  school-room, 
her  eyes  fell  upon  the  azaleas  with  a  new  sense  of 
revelation.  And  then  she  laughed,  and  the  little  people 
all  laughed,  and  they  were  all  unconsciously  very  happy. 

It  was  on  a  hot  day — and  not  long  after  this — that 
two  short-legged  boys  came  to  grief  on  the  threshold 
of  the  school  with  a  pail  of  water,  which  they  had 
laboriously  brought  from  the  spring,  and  that  Miss 
Mary  compassionately  seized  the  pail  and  started  for 
the  spring  herself.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  shadow 
crossed  her  path,  and  a  blue-shirted  arm  dexterously, 
but  gently,  relieved  her  of  her  burden.  Miss  Mary 
was  both  embarrassed  and  angry.  "  If  you  carried 
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more  of  that  for  yourself,"  she  said,  spitefully,  to  the 
blue  arm,  -without  deigning  to  raise  her  lashes  to  its 
owner,  "you'd  do  hetter."  In  the  submissive  silence 
that  followed  she  regretted  the  speech,  and  thanked 
him  so  sweetly  at  the  door  that  he  stumbled.  Which 
caused  the  children  to  laugh  again, — a  laugh  in  which 
Miss  Mary  joined,  until  the  colour  came  faintly  into 
her  pale  cheek.  The  next  day  a  barrel  was  myste- 
riously placed  beside  the  door,  and  as  mysteriously 
filled  with  fresh  spring- water  every  morning. 

Nor  was  this  superior  young  person  without  other 
quiet  attentions.  "  Profane  Bill,"  driver  of  the  Sluni- 
gullion  Stage,  widely  known  in  the  newspapers  for  his 
"gallantry  "  in  invariably  offering  the  box-seat  to  the 
fair  sex,  had  excepted  Miss  Mary  from  this  attention, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  habit  of  "cussin*  on  up 
grades,"  and  gave  her  half  the  coach  to  herself.  Jack 
Hamlin,  a  gambler,  having  once  silently  ridden  with 
her  in  the  same  coach,  afterward  threw  a  decanter  at 
the  head  of  a  confederate  for  mentioning  her  name  in 
a  bar-room.  The  over-dressed  mother  of  a  pupil  whose 
paternity  was  doubtful  had  often  lingered  near  this 
astute  Vestal's  temple,  never  daring  to  enter  its  sacred 
precincts,  but  content  to  worship  the  priestess  from  afar. 

With  such  unconscious  intervals  the  monotonous 
procession  of  blue  skies,  glittering  sunshine,  brief 
twilights,  and  starlit  nights  passed  over  Red  Gulch. 
Miss  Mary  grew  fond  of  walking  in  the  sedate  and 
proper  woods.  Perhaps  she  believed,  with  Mrs. 
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Stidger,  that  the  balsamic  odours  of  the  firs  "  did  her 
chest  good,"  for  certainly  her  slight  cough  was  less 
frequent  and  her  step  -was  firmer;  perhaps  she  had 
learned  the  unending  lesson  which  the  patient  pines 
are  never  weary  of  repeating  to  heedful  or  listless  ears. 
And  so,  one  day,  she  planned  a  picnic  on  Buckeye 
Hill,  and  took  the  children  with  her.  Away  from  the 
dusty  road,  the  straggling  shanties,  the  yellow  ditches, 
the  clamour  of  restless  engines,  the  cheap  finery  of 
shop-windows,  the  deeper  glitter  of  paint  and  coloured 
glass,  and  the  thin  veneering  which  barharis  n  takes 
upon  itself  in  such  localities, — what  infinite  relief  was 
theirs  !  The  last  heap  of  ragged  rock  and  clay  passed, 
the  last  unsightly  chasm  crossed, — how  the  waiting 
woods  opened  their  long  files  to  receive  them  !  How 
the  children — perhaps  because  they  had  not  yet  grown 
quite  away  from  the  breast  of  the  bounteous  Mother — 
threw  themselves  face  downward  on  her  brown  bosom  . 
with  uncouth  caresses,  filling  the  air  with  their 
laughter;  and  how  Miss  Mary  herself — felinely  fas- 
tidious and  intrenched  as  she  was  in  the  purity  of 
spotless  skirts,  collar,  and  cuffs — forgot  all,  and  ran 
like  a  crested  quail  at  the  head  of  her  brood,  uutil, 
romping,  laughing,  and  panting,  with  a  loosened  braid 
of  brown  hair,  a  hat  hanging  by  a  knotted  ribbon  from 
her  throat,  she  came  suddenly  and  violently,  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  upon — the  luckless  Sandy  ! 

The  explanations,  apologies,  and  not  overwise  con- 
versation that  ensued,  need  not  be  indicated  here.     It 
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•would  seem,  however,  that  Miss  Mary  had  already 
established  some  acquaintance  with  this  ex-drunkard. 
Enough  that  he  was  soon  accepted  as  one  of  the  party ; 
that  the  children,  with  that  quick  intelligence  which 
Providence  gives  the  helpless,  recognized  a  friend,  and 
played  with  his  hlond  beard,  and  long  silken  mustache, 
and  took  other  liberties, — as  the  helpless  are  apt  to  do. 
And  when  he  had  built  a  fire  against  a  tree,  and 
had  shown  them  other  mysteries  of  wood-craft,  their 
admiration  knew  no  bounds.  At  the  close  of  two 
such  foolish,  idle,  happy  hours  he  found  himself  lying 
at  the  feet  of  the  schoolmistress,  gazing  dreamily  in 
her  face,  as  she  sat  upon  the  sloping  hillside,  weaving 
wreaths  of  laurel  and  syringa,  in  very  much  the  same 
attitude  as  he  had  lain  when  first  they  met.  Nor  was 
the  similitude  greatly  forced.  The  weakness  of  an 
easy,  sensuous  nature,  that  had  found  a  dreamy  exalta- 
tion in  liquor,  it  is  to  be  feared  was  now  finding  an 
equal  intoxication  in  love. 

I -think  that  Sandy  was  dimly  conscious  of  this 
himself.  I  know  that  he  longed  to  be  doing  some- 
thing,— slaying  a  grizzly,  scalping  a  savage,  or  sacri- 
ficing himself  in  some  way  for  the  sake  of  this  sallow- 
faced,  gray-eyed  schoolmistress.  As  I  should  like  to 
present  him  in  a  heroic  attitude,  I  stay  my  hand  with 
great  difficulty  at  this  moment,  being  only  withheld 
from  introducing  such  an  episode  by  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  it  does  not  usually  occur  at  such  times.  And 
I  trust  that  my  fairest  reader,  who  remembers  that,  in 
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a  real  crisis,  it  is  always  some  uninteresting  stranger 
or  imromantic  policeman,  and  not  Adolphus,  who 
rescues,  will  forgive  the  omission. 

So  they  sat  there,  undisturbed, — the  woodpeckers 
chattering  overhead,  and  the  voices  of  the  children 
coming  pleasantly  from  the  hollow  "below.  What  they 
said  matters  little.  What  they  thought — which  might 
have  been  interesting — did  not  transpire.  The  wood- 
peckers only  learned  how  Miss  Mary  was  an  orphan  ; 
how  she  left  her  uncle's  house,  to  come  to  California, 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  independence;  how  Sandy 
was  an  orphan,  too ;  how  he  came  to  California  for 
excitement;  how  he  had  lived  a  wild  life,  and  how  he 
was  trying  to  reform ;  and  other  details,  which,  from 
a  -woodpecker's  view-point,  undoubtedly  must  have 
seemed  stupid,  and  a  waste  of  time.  But  even  in 
such  trifles  was  the  afternoon  spent;  and  when  the 
children  were  again  gathered,  and  Sandy,  with  a  delicacy 
which  the  schoolmistress  well  understood,  took  leave 
of  them  quietly  at  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  it 
had  seemed  the  shortest  day  of  her  weary  life. 

As  the  long,  dry  summer  withered  to  its  roots,  the 
school  term  of  Red  Gulch — to  use  a  local  euphuism — 
"  dried  up  "  also.  In  another  clay  Miss  Mary  would 
be  free ;  and  for  a  season,  at  least,  Eed  Gulch  would 
know  her  no  more.  She  was  seated  alone  in  the 
school-house,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  her  eyes 
half  closed  in  one  of  those  day-dreams  in  which  Miss 
Mary — I  fear,  to  the  danger  of  school  discipline — was 
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lately  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  Her  lap  was  full  of 
mosses,  ferns,  and  other  woodland  memories.  She  was 
so  pre-occupied  with  these  and  her  own  thoughts  that 
a  gentle  tapping  at  the  door  passed  unheard,  or 
translated  itself  into  the  remembrance  of  far-off  wood- 
peckers. When  at  last  it  asserted  itself  more  dis- 
tinctly, she  started  up  with  a  flushed  cheek  and  opened 
the  door.  On  the  threshold  stood  a  woman,  the  self- 
assertion  and  audacity  of  whose  dress  were  in  singular 
contrast  to  her  timid,  irresolute  hearing. 

Miss  Mary  recognized  at  a  glance  the  dubious 
mother  of  her  anonymous  pupil.  Perhaps  she  was 
disappointed,  perhaps  she  was  only  fastidious ;  but  as 
she  coldly  invited  her  to  enter,  she  half  unconsciously 
settled  her  white  cuffs  and  collar,  and  gathered  closer 
her  own  chaste  skirts.  It  was,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
that  the  embarrassed  stranger,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, left  her  gorgeous  parasol  open  and  sticking  in  the 
dust  beside  the  door,  and  then  sat  down  at  the  farther 
end  of  a  long  bench.  Her  voice  was  husky  as  she 
began, — 

"I  heerd  tell  that  you  were  goin'  clown  to  the  Bay 
to-morrow,  and  I  couldn't  let  you  go  until  I  came  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my  Tommy." 

Tommy,  Miss  Mary  said,  was  a  good  boy,  and 
deserved  more  than  the  poor  attention  she  could 
give  him. 

"Thank  you,  miss;  thank  ye!"  cried  the  stranger, 
brightening  even  through  the  colour  which  Bed  Gulch 
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knew  facetiously  as  her  "  war  paint,"  and  striving,  in 
her  embarrassment,  to  drag  the  long  hench  nearer  the 
schoolmistress.  "  I  thank  you,  miss,  for  that !  and  if 
I  am  his  mother,  there  ain't  a  sweeter,  dearer,  better 
hoy  lives  than  him.  And  if  I  ain't  much  as  says  it, 
thar  ain't  a  sweeter,  dearer,  angeler  teacher  lives  than 
he 's  got." 

Miss  Mary,  sitting  primly  behind  her  desk,  with  a 
ruler  over  her  shoulder,  opened  her  gray  eyes  widely  at 
this,  but  said  nothing. 

"  It  ain't  for  you  to  be  complimented  by  the  like  of 
me,  I  know,"  she  went  on,  hurriedly.  "It  ain't  for 
me  to  be  comin'  here,  in  broad  day,  to  do  it,  either ; 
but  I  come  to  ask  a  favour, — not  for  me,  miss, — not 
for  me,  but  for  the  darling  boy." 

Encouraged  by  a  look  in  the  young  schoolmistress's 
eye,  and  putting  her  lilac-gloved  hands  together,  the 
fingers  downward,  between  her  knees,  she  went  on,  in 
a  low  voice, — 

"  You  see,  miss,  there 's  no  one  the  boy  has  any 
claim  on  but  me,  and  I  ain't  the  proper  person  to  bring 
him  up.  I  thought  some,  last  year,  of  sending  him 
away  to  'Frisco  to  school,  but  when  they  talked  of 
bringing  a  schoolma'am  here,  I  waited  till  I  saw  you, 
end  then  I  knew  it  was  all  right,  and  I  could  keep  my 
boy  a  little  longer.  And  O,  miss,  he  loves  you  so 
much ;  and  if  you  could  hear  him  talk  about  you,  in 
his  pretty  way,  and  if  he  could  ask  you  what  I  ask 
you  now,  you  couldn't  refuse  him. 
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"  It  is  natural,"  she  went  on  rapidly,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  strangely  between  pride  and  humility, — "it 's 
natural  that  he  should  take  to  you,  miss,  for  his 
father,  when  I  first  knew  him,  was  a  gentleman, — and 
the  boy  must  forget  me,  sooner  or  later, — and  so  I 
ain't  a-goin'  to  cry  about  that.  For  I  come  to  ask  you 
to  take  my  Tommy, — God  bless  him  for  the  bestest, 
sweetest  boy  that  lives  ! — to — to — take  him  with  you." 

She  had  risen  and  caught  the  young  girl's  hand  in 
her  own,  and  had  fallen  on  her  knees  beside  her. 

"  I  've  money  plenty,  and  it 's  all  yours  and  his. 
Put  him  in  some  good  school,  where  you  can  go  and 
see  him,  and  help  him  to — to — to  forget  his  mother. 
Do  with  him  what  you  like.  The  worst  you  can  do  will 
be  kindness  to  what  he  will  learn  with  me.  Only  take 
him  out  of  this  wicked  life,  this  cruel  place,  this  home 
of  shame  and  sorrow.  You  will;  I  know  you  will, — 
won't  you  ?  You  will, — you  must  not,  you  cannot  say 
no !  You  will  make  him  as  pure,  as  gentle  as  your- 
self; and  when  he  has  grown  up,  you  will  tell  him  his 
father's  name, — the  name  that  hasn't  passed  my  lips 
for  years, — the  name  of  Alexander  Morton,  whom  they 
call  here  Sandy!  Miss  Mary! — do  not  take  your 
hand  away  !  Miss  Mary,  speak  to  me  !  You  will  take 
my  boy  ?  Do  not  put  your  face  from  me.  I  know  it 
ought  not  to  look  on  such  as  me.  Miss  Mary  ! — my 
God,  be  merciful ! — she  is  leaving  me  !  " 

Miss  Mary  had  risen,  and,  in  the  gathering  twilight, 
had  felt  her  way  to  the  open  window.  She  stood 
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there,  leaning  against  the  casement,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  last  rosy  tints  that  were  fading  from  the  western 
sky.  There  was  still  some  of  its  light  on  her  pure 
young  forehead,  on  her  white  collar,  on  her  clasped 
white  hands,  but  all  fading  slowly  away.  The  suppliant 
had  dragged  herself,  still  on  her  knees,  beside  her. 

"  I  know  it  takes  time  to  consider.  I  will  wait 
here  all  night;  but  I  cannot  go  until  you  speak. 
Do  not  deny  me  now.  You  will ! — I  see  it  in  your 
sweet  face, — such  a  face  as  I  have  seen  in  my  dreams. 
I  see  it  in  your  eyes,  Miss  Mary  ! — you  will  take  my 
boy ! " 

The  last  red  beam  crept  higher,  suffused  Miss 
Mary's  eyes  with  something  of  its  glory,  flickered, 
and  faded,  and  went  out.  The  sun  had  set  on  Eed 
Gulch.  In  the  twilight  and  silence  Miss  Mary's  voice 
sounded  pleasantly. 

"  I  will  take  the  boy.      Send  him  to  me  to-night." 

The  happy  mother  raised  the  hem  of  Miss  Mary's 
skirts  to  her  lips.  She  would  have  buried  her  hot 
face  in  its  virgin  folds,  but  she  dared  not.  She  rose 
to  her  feet. 

"  Does — this  man — know  of  your  intention  ?"  asked 
Miss  Mary,  suddenly. 

"  No,  nor  cares.  He  has  never  even  seen  the  child 
to  know  it." 

"  Go  to  him  at  once, — to-night, — now  !  Tell  him 
what  you  have  done.  Tell  him  I  have  taken  his 
child,  and  tell  him — he  must  never  see — see — the 
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passing  brent,  the  wrangling  of  quarrelsome  teal,  the 
sharp,  querulous  protest  of  the  startled  crane,  and 
syllabled  complaint  of  the  "killdeer"  plover  were 
beyond  the  power  of  written  expression.  Nor  was 
the  aspect  of  these  mournful  fowls  at  all  cheerful  and 
inspiring.  Certainly  not  the  blue  peron  standing 
midleg  deep  in  the  water,  obviously  catching  cold  in 
a  reckless  disregard  of  wet  feet  and  consequences ; 
nor  the  mournful  curlew,  the  dejected  plover,  or  the 
low-spirited  snipe,  who  saw  fit  to  join  him  in  his 
suicidal  contemplation  ;  nor  the  impassive  king-fisher 
—  an  ornithological  Marius — reviewing  the  desolate 
expanse;  nor  the  black  raven  that  went  to  and  fro 
over  the  face  of  the  marsh  continually,  but  evidently 
couldn't  make  up  his  mind  whether  the  waters  had 
subsided,  and  felt  low-spirited  in  the  reflection  that, 
after  all  this  trouble,  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  give  a 
definite  answer.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  evident  at  a 
glance  that  the  dreary  expanse  of  Dedlow  Marsh  told 
unpleasantly  on  the  birds,  and  that  the  season  of 
migration  was  looked  forward  to  with  a  feeling  of 
relief  and  satisfaction  by  the  full-grown,  and  of  extra- 
vagant anticipation  by  the  callow,  brood.  But  if 
Dedlow  Marsh  was  cheerless  at  the  slack  of  the  low 
tide,  you  should  have  seen  it  when  the  tide  was  strong 
and  full.  When  the  damp  air  blew  chilly  over  the 
cold,  glittering  expanse,  and  came  to  the*faces  of  those 
who  looked  seaward  like  another  tide;  when  a  steel- 
like  glint  marked  the  low  hollows  and  the  sinuous  line 
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of  slough;  when  the  great  shell-incrus(.ed  trunks  of 
fallen  trees  arose  again,  and  went  forth  on  their  dreary, 
purposeless  wanderings,  drifting  hither  and  thither, 
but  getting  no  farther  toward  any  goal  at  the  falling 
tide  or  the  day's  decline  than  the  cursed  Hebrew  in 
the  legend ;  when  the  glossy  ducks  swung  silently, 
making  neither  ripple  nor  furrow  on  the  shimmering 
surface ;  when  the  fog  came  in  with  the  tide  and  shut 
out  the  blue  above,  even  as  the  green  below  had  been 
obliterated ;  when  boatmen,  lost  in  that  fog,  paddling 
about  in  a  hopeless  way,  started  at  what  seemed  the 
brushing  of  mermen's  fingers  on  the  boat's  keel,  or 
shrank  from  the  tufts  of  grass  spreading  around  like 
the  floating  hair  of  a  corpse,  and  knew  by  these  signs 
that  they  were  lost  upon  Dedlow  Marsh,  and  must 
make  a  night  of  it,  and  a  gloomy  one  at  that, — then 
you  might  know  something  of  Dedlow  Marsh  at  high 
water. 

Let  me  recall  a  story  connected  with  this  latter  view 
which  never  failed  to  recur  to  my  mind  in  my  long 
gunning  excursions  upon  Dedlow  Marsh.  Although 
the  event  was  briefly  recorded  in  the  county  paper, 
I  had  the  story,  in  all  its  eloquent  detail,  from  the 
lips  of  the  principal  actor.  I  cannot  hope  to  catch  the 
varying  emphasis  and  peculiar  colouring  of  feminine 
delineation,  for  my  narrator  was  a  woman;  but  I'll 
try  to  give  at  least  its  substance. 

She  lived  midway  of  the  great  slough  of  Dedlow 
Marsh  and  a  good-sized  river,  which  debouched  four 
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miles  beyond  into  an  estuary  formed  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  long  sandy  peninsula  -which  constituted 
the  south-western  boundary  of  a  noble  bay.  The  house 
in  which  she  lived  was  a  small  frame  cabin  raised  from 
the  marsh  a  few  feet  by  stout  piles,  and  was  three 
miles  distant  from  the  settlements  upon  the  river. 
Her  husband  was  a  logger, — a  profitable  business  in  a 
county  where  the  principal  occupation  was  the  manu- 
facture of  lumber. 

It  was  the  season  of  early  spring,  when  her  husband 
left  on  the  ebb  of  a  high  tide,  witli  a  raft  of  logs  for 
the  usual  transportation  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bay. 
As  she  stood  by  the  door  of  the  little  cabin  when  the 
voyagers  departed,  she  noticed  a  cold  look  in  the 
south-eastern  sky,  and  she  remembered  hearing  her 
husband  say  to  his  companions  that  they  must  en- 
deavour to  complete  their  voyage  before  the  coming 
of  the  south-westerly  gale  which  he  saw  brewing.  And 
that  night  it  began  to  storm  and  blow  harder  than  she 
had  ever  before  experienced,  and  some  great  trees  fell 
in  the  forest  by  the  river,  and  the  house  rocked  like 
her  baby's  cradle. 

But  however  the  storm  might  roar  about  the  little 
cabin,  she  knew  that  one  she  trusted  had  driven  bolt 
and  bar  with  his  own  strong  hand,  and  that  had  he 
feared  for  her  he  would  not  have  left  her.  This,  and 
her  domestic  duties,  and  the  care  of  her  little  sickly 
baby,  helped  to  keep  her  mind  from  dwelling  on  the 
weather,  except,  of  course,  to  hope  that  he  was  safely 
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harboured  with  the  logs  at  Utopia  in  the  dreary 
distance.  But  she  noticed  that  day,  when  she  went 
out  to  feed  the  chickens  and  look  after  the  cow,  that 
the  tide  was  up  to  the  little  fence  of  their  garden-patch, 
and  the  roar  of  the  surf  on  the  south  beach,  though 
miles  away,  she  could  hear  distinctly.  And  she  began 
to  think  that  she  would  like  to  have  some  one  to  talk 
with  about  matters,  and  she  believed  that  if  it  had  not 
been  so  far  and  so  stormy,  and  the  trail  so  impassable, 
she  would  have  taken  the  baby,  and  have  gone  over  to 
Ryckman's,  her  nearest  neighbour.  But  then,  you 
see,  he  might  have  returned  in  the  storm,  all  wet,  with 
no  one  to  see  to  him ;  and  it  was  a  long  exposure  for 
baby,  who  was  croupy  and  ailing. 

But  that  night,  she  never  could  tell  why,  she  didn't 
feel  like  sleeping  or  even  lying  down.  The  storm  had 
somewhat  abated,  but  she  still  "sat  and  sat,"  and 
even  tried  to  read.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  a 
Bible  or  some  profane  magazine  that  this  poor  woman 
read,  but  most  probably  the  latter,  for  the  words  all 
ran  together  and  made  such  sad  nonsense  that  she  was 
forced  at  last  to  put  the  book  down  and  turn  to  that 
dearer  volume  which  lay  before  her  in  the  cradle,  with 
its  white  initial  leaf  as  yet  unsoiled,  and  try  to  look 
forward  to  its  mysterious  future.  And,  rocking  the 
cradle,  she  thought  of  everything  and  everybody,  but 
still  was  wide  awake  as  ever. 

It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock  when  she  at  last  lay 
down  in  her  clothes.  How  long  she  slept  she  could 
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not  remember,  but  she  awoke  with  a  dreadful  choking 
in  her  throat,  and  found  herself  standing,  trembling 
all  over,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  her  baby 
clasped  to  her  breast,  and  she  was  "  saying  some- 
thing." The  baby  cried  and  sobbed,  and  she  walked 
up  and  down  trying  to  hush  it,  when  she  heard  a 
scratching  at  the  door.  She  opened  it  fearfully,  and 
was  glad  to  see  it  was  only  old  Pete,  their  dog,  who 
crawled,  dripping  with  water,  into  the  room.  She 
would  like  to  have  looked  out,  not  in  the  faint  hope  of 
her  husband's  coming,  but  to  see  how  things  looked ; 
but  the  wind  shook  the  door  so  savagely  that  she  could 
hardly  hold  it.  Then  she  sat  down  a  little  while,  and 
then  walked  up  and  down  a  little  while,  and  then  she 
lay  down  again  a  little  while.  Lying  close  by  the 
wall  of  the  little  cabin,  she  thought  she  heard  once 
or  twice  something  scrape  slowly  against  the  clap- 
boards, like  the  scraping  of  branches.  Then  there  was 
a  little  gurgling  sound,  "  like  the  baby  made  when  it 
was  swallowing  ;"  then  something  went  "  click-click" 
and  "  cluck-cluck,"  so  that  she  sat  up  in  bed.  When 
she  did  so  she  was  attracted  by  something  else  that 
seemed  creeping  from  the  back  door  towards  the  centre 
of  the  room.  It  wasn't  much  wider  than  her  little 
finger,  but  soon  it  swelled  to  the  width  of  her  hand, 
and  began  spreading  all  over  the  floor.  It  was  water. 
She  ran  to  the  front  door  and  threw  it  wide  open, 
and  saw  nothing  but  water.  She  ran  to  the  back 
door  and  threw  it  open,  and  saw  nothing  but  water. 
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She  ran  to  the  side  window,  and,  throwing  that  open, 
she  saw  nothing  but  water.  Then  she  remembered 
hearing  her  husband  once  say  that  there  was  no 
danger  in  the  tide,  for  that  fell  regularly,  and  people 
could  calculate  on  it,  and  that  he  would  rather  live 
near  the  bay  than  the  river,  whose  banks  might  over- 
flow at  any  time.  But  was  it  the  tide  ?  So  she  ran. 
again  to  the  back  door,  and  threw  out  a  stick  of  wood. 
It  drifted  away  towards  the  bay.  She  scooped  up 
some  of  the  water  and  put  it  eagerly  to  her  lips.  It 
was  fresh  and  sweet.  It  was  the  river,  and  not  the 
tide! 

It  was  then — 0,  God  be  praised  for  his  goodness  ! 
she  did  neither  faint  nor  fall ;  it  was  then — blessed  be 
the  Saviour,  for  it  was  his  merciful  hand  that  touched 
and  strengthened  her  in  this  awful  moment — that  fear 
dropped  from  her  like  a  garment,  and  her  trembling 
ceased.  It  was  then  and  thereafter  that  she  never  lost 
her  self-command,  through  all  the  trials  of  that 
gloomy  night. 

She  drew  the  bedstead  towards  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  placed  a  table  upon  it,  and  on  that  she  put 
the  cradle.  The  water  on  the  floor  was  already  over 
her  ankles,  and  the  house  once  or  twice  moved  so 
perceptibly,  and  seemed  to  be  racked  so,  that  the 
closet  doors  all  flew  open.  Then  she  heard  the  same 
rasping  and  thumping  against  the  wall,  and,  looking 
out,  saw  that  a  large  uprooted  tree,  which  had  lain 
near  the  road  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pasture,  had 
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floated  down  to  the  house.  Luckily  its  long  roots 
dragged  in  the  soil  and  kept  it  from  moving  as  rapidly 
as  the  current,  for  had  it  struck  the  house  in  its  full 
career,  even  the  strong  nails  and  bolts  in  the  piles 
could  not  have  withstood  the  shock.  The  hound  had 
leaped  upon  its  knotty  surface,  and  crouched  near  the 
roots  shivering  and  whining.  A  ray  of  hope  flashed 
across  her  mind.  She  drew  a  heavy  blanket  from  the 
bed,  and,  wrapping  it  about  the  babe,  waded  in  the 
deepening  waters  to  the  door.  As  the  tree  swung 
again,  broadside  on,  making  the  little  cabin  creak  and 
tremble,  she  leaped  on  to  its  trunk.  By  God's  mercy 
she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  on  its  slippery 
surface,  and,  twining  an  arm  about  its  roots,  she  held 
in  the  other  her  moaning  child.  Then  something 
cracked  near  the  front  porch,  and  the  whole  front  of 
the  house  she  had  just  quitted  fell  forward,  just  as 
cattle  fall  on  their  knees  before  they  lie  down, — and  at 
the  same  moment  the  great  redwood  tree  swung  round 
and  drifted  away  with  its  living  cargo  into  the  black 
night. 

For  all  the  excitement  and  danger,  for  all  her  sooth- 
ing of  her  crying  babe,  for  all  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  for  all  the  uncertainty  of  her  situation,  she  still 
turned  to  look  at  the  deserted  and  water-swept  cabin. 
She  remembered  even  then,  and  she  wonders  how 
foolish  she  was  to  think  of  it  at  that  time,  that  she 
wished  she  hud  put  on  another  dress  and  the  baby's 
best  clothes ;  and  she  kept  praying  that  the  house 
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would  be  spared  so  that  he,  when  he  returned,  would 
have  something  to  come  to,  and  it  wouldn't  be  quite 
so  desolate,  and — how  could  he  ever  know  what  had 
become  of  her  and  baby?  And  at  the  thought  she 
grew  sick  and  faint.  But  she  had  something  else  to 
do  besides  worrying,  for  whenever  the  long  roots  of 
her  ark  struck  an  obstacle,  the  whole  trunk  made  half 
a  revolution,  and  twice  dipped  her  in  the  black  water. 
The  hound,  who  kept  distracting  her  by  running  up 
and  down  the  tree  and  howling,  at  last  fell  off  at  ono 
of  these  collisions.  He  swam  for  some  time  beside 
her,  and  she  tried  to  get  the  poor  beast  upon  the  tree, 
but  he  "  acted,  silly  "  and  wild,  and  at  last  she  lost 
sight  of  him  for  ever.  Then  she  and  her  baby  were 
left  alone.  The  light  which  had  burned  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  deserted  cabin  was  quenched  suddenly. 
She  could  not  then  tell  whither  she  was  drilling. 
The  outline  of  the  white  dunes  on  the  peninsula 
showed  dimly  ahead,  and  she  judged  the  tree  was 
moving  in  a  line  with  the  river.  It  must  be  about 
slack  water,  and  she  had  probably  reached  the  eddy 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  tide  and  the  over- 
flowing waters  of  the  river.  Unless  the  tide  fell  soon, 
there  was  present  danger  of  her  drifting  to  its  channel, 
and  being  carried  out  to  sea  or  crushed  in  the  floating 
drift.  That  peril  averted,  if  she  were  carried  out  on 
the  ebb  toward  the  bay,  she  might  hope  to  strike  one 
of  the  wooded  promontories  of  the  peninsula,  and 
rest  till  daylight.  Sometimes  she  thought  she  heard 
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voices  and  shouts  from  the  river,  and  the  bellowing  of 
cattle  and  bleating  of  sheep.  Then  again  it  was  only 
the  ringing  in  her  ears  and  throbbing  of  her  heart. 
She  found  at  about  this  time  that  she  was  so  chilled 
and  stiffened  in  her  cramped  position  that  she  could 
scarcely  move,  and  the  baby  cried  so  when  she  put  it 
to  her  breast  that  she  noticed  the  milk  refused  to 
flow  ;  and  she  was  so  frightened  at  that,  that  she  put 
her  head  under  her  shawl,  and  for  the  first  time  cried 
bitterly. 

When  she  raised  her  head  again,  the  boom  of  the 
surf  was  behind  her,  and  she  knew  that  her  ark  had 
again  swung  round.  She  dipped  up  the  water  to  cool 
her  parched  throat,  and  found  that  it  was  salt  as  her 
tears.  There  was  a  relief,  though,  for  by  this  sign  sho 
knew  she  was  drifting  with  the  tide.  It  was  then  the 
wind  went  down,  and  the  great  and  awful  silence  op- 
pressed her.  There  was  scarcely  a  ripple  against  the 
furrowed  sides  of  the  great  trunk  on  which  she  rested, 
and  around  her  all  was  black  gloom  and  quiet.  She 
spoke  to  the  baby  just  to  hear  herself  speak,  and  to 
know  that  she  had  not  lost  her  voice.  She  thought 
then — it  was  queer,  but  she  could  not  help  thinking 
it — how  awful  must  have  been  the  night  when  the 
great  ship  swung  over  the  Asiatic  peak,  and  the  sounds 
of  creation  were  blotted  out  from  the  world.  She 
thought,  too,  of  mariners  clinging  to  spars,  and  of 
poor  women  who  were  lashed  to  rafts,  and  beaten  to 
death  by  the  cruel  sea.  She  tried  to  thank  God  that 
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she  was  thus  spared,  and  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  bahy 
•who  had  fallen  into  a  fretful  sleep.  Suddenly,  away 
to  the  southward,  a  great  light  lifted  itself  out  of  the 
gloom,  and  flashed  and  flickered,  and  flickered  and 
flashed  again.  Her  heart  fluttered  quickly  against  the 
haby's  cold  cheek.  It  was  the  lighthouse  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hay.  As  she  was  yet  wondering,  the 
tree  suddenly  rolled  a  little,  dragged  a  little,  and  then 
seemed  to  lie  quiet  and  still.  She  put  out  her  hand 
and  the  current  gurgled  against  it.  The  tree  was 
aground,  and,  by  the  position  of  the  light  and  the 
noise  of  the  surf,  aground  upon  the  Dedlow  Marsh. 

Had  it  not  been  for  her  baby,  who  was  ailing  and 
croupy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  drying  up  of 
that  sensitive  fountain,  she  would  have  felt  safe  and 
relieved.  Perhaps  it  was  this  which  tended  to  make 
all  her  impressions  mournful  and  gloomy.  As  the 
tide  rapidly  fell,  a  great  flock  of  black  brent  fluttered 
by  her,  screaming  and  crying.  Then  the  plover  flew 
up  and  piped  mournfully,  as  they  wheeled  around  the 
trunk,  and  at  last  fearlessly  lit  upon  it  like  a  gray 
cloud.  Then  the  heron  flew  over  and  around  her, 
shrieking  and  protesting,  and  at  last  dropped  its  gaunt 
legs  only  a  few  yards  from  her.  But,  strangest  of  all, 
a  pretty  white  bird,  larger  than  a  dove,  like  a  pelican, 
but  not  a  pelican,  circled  around  and  around  her.  At 
last  it  lit  upon  a  rootlet  of  the  tree,  quite  over  her 
shoulder.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  stroked  its  beau- 
tiful white  neck,  and  it  never  appeared  to  move.  It 
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stayed  there  so  long  that  she  thought  she  would  lift  up 
the  baby  to  see  it,  and  try  to  attract  her  attention. 
But  when  she  did  so,  the  child  was  so  chilled  and  cold, 
and  had  such  a  blue  look  under  the  little  lashes,  which 
it  didn't  raise  at  all,  that  she  screamed  aloud,  and  the 
bird  flew  away,  and  she  fainted. 

Well,  that  was  the  worst  of  it,  and  perhaps  it  was 
not  so  much,  after  all,  to  any  but  herself.  For  when 
she  recovered  her  senses  it  was  bright  sunlight,  and 
dead  low  water.  There  was  a  confused  noise  of  gut- 
tural voices  about  her,  and  an  old  squaw,  singing  an 
Indian  "  hushaby,"  and  rocking  herself  from  side  to 
side  before  a  fire  built  on  the  marsh,  before  which  she, 
the  recovered  wife  and  mother,  lay  weak  and  weary. 
Her  first  thought  was  for  her  baby,  and  she  was  about 
to  speak,  when  a  young  squaw,  who  must  have  been  a 
mother  herself,  fathomed  her  thought,  and  brought  her 
the  "  mowitch,"  pale  but  living,  in  such  a  queer  little 
willow  cradle  all  bound  up,  just  like  the  squaw's  own 
young  one,  that  she  laughed  and  cried  together,  and 
the  young  squaw  and  the  old  squaw  showed  their  big 
white  teeth  and  glinted  their  black  eyes  and  said, 
"  Plenty  get  well,  skeena  mowitch,"  "  wagee  man  come 
plenty  soon,"  and  she  could  have  kissed  their  brown 
faces  in  her  joy.  And  then  she  found  that  they  had 
been  gathering  berries  on  the  marsh  in  their  queer, 
comical  baskets,  and  saw  the  skirt  of  her  gown  flutter- 
ing on  the  tree  from  afar,  and  the  old  squaw  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  of  procuring  a  new  garment,  and 
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came  down  and  discovered  the  "  wagee "  woman  and 
child.  And  of  course  she  gave  the  garment  to  the 
old  squaw,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  when  he  came  at 
last  and  mshed  up  to  her,  looking  about  ten  years 
older  in  his  anxiety,  she  felt  so  faint  again  that  they 
had  to  carry  her  to  the  canoe.  For,  you  see,  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  flood  until  he  met  the  Indians  at 
Utopia,  and  knew  by  the  signs  that  the  poor  woman 
was  his  wife.  And  at  the  next  high-tide  he  towed  the 
tree  away  back  home,  although  it  wasn't  worth  the 
trouble,  and  built  another  house,  using  the  old  tree  for 
the  foundation  and  props,  and  called  it  after  her, 
"  Mary's  Ark  !  "  But  you  may  guess  the  next  house 
was  built  above  High-water  mark.  And  that 's  all. 

Not  much,  perhaps,  considering  the  malevolent 
capacity  of  the  Dedlow  Marsh.  But  you  must  tramp 
over  it  at  low  water,  or  paddle  over  it  at  high  tide,  or 
get  lost  upon  it  once  or  twice  in  the  fog,  as  I  have,  to 
understand  properly  Mary's  adventure,  or  to  appreciate 
duly  the  blessings  of  living  beyond  High-Water  Mark. 
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AST  stepped  into  the  Slumgullion  stage  I  saw  that 
it  was  a  dark  night,  a  lonely  road,  and  that  I  was 
the  only  passenger.  Let  me  assure  the  reader  that  I 
have  no  ulterior  design  in  making  this  assertion.  A 
long  course  of  light  reading  has  forewarned  me  what 
every  experienced  intelligence  must  confidently  look 
for  from  such  a  statement.  The  story-teller  who 
•wilfully  tempts  Fate  hy  such  ohvious  beginnings  ;  who 
is  to  the  expectant  reader  in  danger  of  heing  robbed 
or  half-murdered,  or  frightened  by  an  escaped  lunatic, 
or  introduced  to  his  lady-love  for  the  first  time,  deserves 
to  be  detected.  I  am  relieved  to  say  that  none  of  these 
things  occurred  to  me.  The  road  from  Wingdam  to 
Slumgullion  knew  no  other  banditti  than  the  regularly 
licensed  hotel-keepers  ;  lunatics  had  not  yet  reached 
such  depth  of  imbecility  as  to  ride  of  their  own  free- 
will in  California  stages  ;  and  my  Laura,  amiable  and 
long-suffering  as  she  always  is,  could  not,  I  fear,  have 
borne  up  against  these  depressing  circumstances  long 
enough  to  have  made  the  slightest  impression  on  me. 

I  stood  with  my  shawl  and  carpet-bag  in  hand, 
gazing  doubtingly  on  the  vehicle.  Even  in  the  dark- 
ness the  red  dust  of  Wingdam  was  visible  on  its  roof 
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and  sides,  and  the  red  slime  of  Slumgullion  clung 
tenaciously  to  its  wheels.  I  opened  the  door;  the 
stage  creaked  uneasily,  and  in  the  gloomy  abyss  the 
swaying  straps  beckoned  me,  like  ghostly  hands,  to 
come  in  now,  and  have  my  sufferings  out  at  once. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  occurrence  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  struck  me  as  appalling  and  mysterious. 
A  lounger  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel,  whom  I  had 
reason  to  suppose  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  stage  company,  gravely  descended,  and,  walking 
toward  the  conveyance,  tried  the  handle  of  the  door, 
opened  it,  expectorated  in  the  carriage,  and  returned 
to  the  hotel  with  a  serious  demeanor.  Hardly  had  he 
resumed  his  position,  when  another  individual,  equally 
disinterested,  impassively  walked  down  the  steps,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  back  of  the  stage,  lifted  it,  expectorated 
carefully  on  the  axle,  and  returned  slowly  and  pensively 
to  the  hotel.  A  third  spectator  wearily  disengaged  him- 
self from  one  of  the  Ionic  columns  of  the  portico  and 
walked  to  the  box,  remained  for  a  moment  in  serious 
and  expectorative  contemplation  of  the  boot,  and  then 
returned  to  his  column.  There  was  something  so  weird 
in  this  baptism  that  I  grew  quite  nervous. 

Perhaps  I  was  out  of  spirits.  A  number  of  in- 
finitesimal annoyances,  winding  up  with  the  resolute 
persistency  of  the  clerk  at  the  stage-office  to  enter  my 
name  misspelt  on  the  way-bill,  had  not  predisposed  me 
to  cheerfulness.  The  inmates  of  the  Eureka  House, 
from  a  social  view-point,  were  not  attractive.  There 
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was  the  prevailing  opinion — so  common  to  many 
honest  people — that  a  serious  style  of  deportment  and 
conduct  toward  a  stranger  indicates  high  gentility  and 
elevated  station.  Obeying  this  principle,  all  hilarity 
ceased  on  my  entrance  to  supper,  and  general  remark 
merged  into  the  safer  and  uncompromising  chronicle 
of  several  bad  cases  of  diphtheria,  then  epidemic  at 
Wingdam.  When  I  left  the  dining-room,  with  an  odd 
feeling  that  I  had  been  supping  exclusively  on  mustard 
and  tea-leaves,  I  stopped  a  moment  at  the  parlour  door. 
A  piano,  harmoniously  related  to  the  dinner-bell, 
tinkled  responsive  to  a  diffident  and  uncertain  touch. 
On  the  white  wall  the  shadow  of  an  old  and  sharp 
profile  was  bending  over  several  symmetrical  and 
shadowy  curls.  "I  sez  to  Mariar,  Mariar,  sez  I, 
'  Praise  to  the  face  is  open  disgrace.' "  I  heard  no 
more.  Dreading  some  susceptibility  to  sincere  ex- 
pression on  the  subject  of  female  loveliness,  I  walked 
away,  checking  the  compliment  that  otherwise  might 
have  risen  unbidden  to  my  lips,  and  have  brought  shame 
and  sorrow  to  the  household. 

It  was  with  the  memory  of  these  experiences 
resting  heavily  upon  me,  that  I  stood  hesitatingly 
before  the  stage  door.  The  driver,  about  to  mount, 
was  for  a  moment  illuminated  by  the  open  door  of  the 
hotel.  He  had  the  wearied  look  which  was  the 
distinguishing  expression  of  Wingdam.  Satisfied  that 
I  was  properly  way-billed  and  receipted  for,  he  took  no 
further  notice  of  me,  I  looked  longingly  at  the  box- 
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seat,  but  he  did  not  respond  to  the  appeal.  I  flung 
my  carpet-bag  into  the  chasm,  dived  recklessly  after 
it,  and — before  I  was  fairly  seated — with  a  great  sigh, 
a  creaking  of  unwilling  springs,  complaining  bolts, 
and  harshly  expostulating  axle,  we  moved  away. 
Rather  the  hotel  door  slipped  behind,  the  sound  of 
the  piano  sank  to  rest,  and  the  night  and  its  shadows 
moved  solemnly  upon  us. 

To  say  it  was  dark  expressed  but  faintly  the  pitchy 
obscurity  that  encompassed  the  vehicle.  The  roadside 
trees  were  scarcely  distinguishable  as  deeper  masses  of 
shadow;  I  knew  them  only  by  the  peculiar  sodden 
odour  that  from  time  to  time  sluggishly  flowed  in  at 
the  open  window  as  wo  rolled  by.  We  proceeded 
slowly ;  so  leisurely  that,  leaning  from  the  carriage,  I 
more  than  once  detected  the  fragrant  sigh  of  some 
astonished  cow,  whose  ruminating  repose  upon  the 
highway  we  had  ruthlessly  disturbed.  But  in  the 
darkness  our  progress,  more  the  guidance  of  some 
mysterious  instinct  than  any  apparent  volition  of  our 
own,  gave  an  indefinable  charm  of  security  to  our 
journey,  that  a  moment's  hesitation  or  indecision  on 
the  part  of  the  driver  would  have  destroyed. 

I  had  indulged  a  hope  that  in  the  empty  vehicle  I 
might  obtain  that  rest  so  often  denied  me  in  its 
crowded  condition.  It  was  a  weak  delusion.  When 
I  stretched  out  my  limbs  it  was  only  to  find  that  the 
ordinary  conveniences  for  making  several  people 
distinctly  uncomfortable  were  distributed  throughout 
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my  individual  frame.  At  last,  resting  my  arms  on  the 
straps,  by  dint  of  much  gymnastic  effort  I  became 
.  sufficiently  composed  to  be  aware  of  a  more  refined 
species  of  torture.  The  springs  of  the  stage,  rising 
and  falling  regularly,  produced  a  rhythmical  beat, 
which  began  to  painfully  absorb  my  attention.  Slowly 
this  thumping  merged  into  a  senseless  echo  of  the 
mysterious  female  of  the  hotel  parlour,  and  shaped 
itself  into  this  awful  and  benumbing  axiom, — "  Praise- 
to  -  the  -  face  -  is  -  open  -  disgrace.  Praise-to-the  -face-is- 
open-disgrace."  Inequalities  of  the  road  only  quickened 
its  utterance  or  drawled  it  to  an  exasperating  length. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  seriously  consider  the  statement. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  except  to  it  indignantly.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  recall  the  many  instances  where  praise  to 
the  face  had  redounded  to  the  everlasting  honour  of 
praiser  and  bepraised ;  of  no  use  to  dwell  sentimentally 
on  modest  genius  and  courage  lifted  up  and  strength- 
ened by  open  commendation ;  of  no  use  to  except  to 
the  mysterious  female, — to  picture  her  as  rearing  a 
thin-blooded  generation  on  selfish  and  mechanically- 
repeated  axioms, — all  this  failed  to  counteract  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  this  sentence.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  give  in,  and  I  was  about  to 
accept  it  weakly,  as  we  too  often  treat  other  illusions 
of  darkness  and  necessity,  for  the  time  being,  when  I 
became  aware  of  some  other  annoyance  that  had  been 
forcing  itself  upon  me  for  the  last  few  moments.  How 
quiet  the  driver  was  ! 
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Was  there  any  driver  ?  Had  I  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  not  lying,  gagged  and  bound  on  the  road- 
side, and  the  highwayman,  -with  blackened  face,  who 
(lid  the  thing  so  quietly,  driving  me — whither?  The 
thing  is  perfectly  feasible.  And  what  is  this  fancy 
now  being  jolted  out  of  me  ?  A  story  ?  It 's  of  no 
use  to  keep  it  back,  particularly  in  this  abysmal 
vehicle,  and  here  it  comes :  I  am  a  Marquis — a 
French  Marquis ;  French,  because  the  peerage  is  not 
so  well  known,  and  the  country  is  better  adapted  to 
romantic  incident— a  Marquis,  because  the  democratic 
reader  delights  in  the  nobility.  My  name  is  something 
ligny.  I  am  coming  from  Paris  to  my  country  seat 
at  St.  Germain.  It  is  a  dark  night,  and  I  fall  asleep 
and  tell  my  honest  coachman,  Andre,  not  to  disturb 
me,  and  dream  of  an  angel.  The  carriage  at  last 
stops  at  the  chateau.  It  is  so  dark  that,  when  I  alight, 
I  do  not  recognize  the  face  of  the  footman  who  holds 
the  carriage- door.  But  what  of  that  ? — peste  !  I  am 
heavy  with  sleep.  The  same  obscurity  also  hides  the 
old  familiar  indecencies  of  the  statues  on  the  terrace ; 
but  there  is  a  door,  and  it  opens  and  shuts  behind  me 
smartly.  Then  I  find  myself  in  a  trap,  in  the  presence 
of  the  brigand  who  has  quietly  gagged  poor  Andre 
and  conducted  the  carriage  thither.  There  is  nothing 
for  me  to  do,  as  a  gallant  French  Marquis,  but  to  say, 
"  Parbleu!"  draw  my  rapier,  and  die  valorously!  I 
am  found,  a  week  or  two  after,  outside  a  deserted 
cabaret  near  the  barrier,  with  a  hole  through  my 
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ruffled  linen,  and  my  pockets  stripped.  No ;  on  second 
thoughts,  I  am  rescued, — rescued  by  the  angel  I  have 
been  dreaming  of,  who  is  the  assumed  daughter  of  the 
brigand,  but  the  real  daughter  of  an  intimate  friend. 

Looking  from  the  window  again,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  distinguishing  the  driver,  I  found  my  eyes  were 
growing  accustomed  to  the  darkness.  I  could  see  the 
distant  horizon,  defined  by  India-inky  woods,  relieving 
a  lighter  sky.  A  few  stars,  widely  spaced  in  this 
picture,  glimmered  sadly.  I  noticed  again  the  infinite 
depth  of  patient  sorrow  in  their  serene  faces ;  and  I 
hope  that  the  Vandal  who  first  applied  the  flippant 
"  twinkle"  to  them  may  not  be  driven  melancholy  mad 
by  their  reproachful  eyes.  I  noticed  again  the  mystic 
charm  of  space,  that  imparts  a  sense  of  individual 
solitude  to  each  integer  of  the  densest  constellation, 
involving  the  smallest  star  with  immeasurable  loneli- 
ness. Something  of  this  calm  and  solitude  crept  over 
me,  and  I  dozed  in  my  gloomy  cavern.  When  I  awoke 
the  full  moon  was  rising.  Seen  from  my  window,  it 
had  an  indescribably  unreal  and  theatrical  effect.  It 
was  the  full  moon  of  Norma — that  remarkable  celestial 
phenomenon  which  rises  so  palpably  to  a  hushed 
audience  and  a  sublime  andante  chorus,  until  the 
Casta  Diva  is  sung — the  "inconstant  moon"  that 
then  and  thereafter  remains  fixed  in  the  heavens  as 
though  it  were  a  part  of  the  solar  system  inaugurated 
by  Joshua,  Again  the  white-robed  Druids  filed  past 
me,  again  I  saw  that  improbable  mistletoe  cut  from 
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that  impossible  oak,  and  again  cold  chills  ran  down 
my  hack  with  the  first  strain  of  the  recitative.  The 
thumping  springs  essayed  to  beat  time,  and  the  pri- 
vate-box-like obscurity  of  the  vehicle  lent  a  cheap 
enchantment  to  the  view.  But  it  was  a  vast  improve- 
ment upon  my  past  experience,  and  I  hugged  the  fond 
delusion. 

My  fears  for  the  driver  were  dissipated  with  the 
rising  moon.  A  familiar  sound  had  assured  me  of 
his  presence  in  the  full  possession  of  at  least  one  of 
his  most  important  functions.  Frequent  and  full 
expectoration  convinced  me  that  his  lips  were  as  yet 
not  sealed  by  the  gag  of  highwaymen,  and  soothed  my 
anxious  ear.  With  this  load  lifted  from  my  mind, 
and  assisted  by  the  mild  presence  of  Diana,  who  left, 
as  when  she  visited  Endymion,  much  of  her  splendour 
outside  my  cavern, — I  looked  around  the  empty 
vehicle.  On  the  forward  seat  lay  a  woman's  hair-pin. 
I  picked  it  up  with  an  interest  that,  however,  soon 
abated.  There  was  no  scent  of  the  roses  to  cling  to 
it  still,  not  even  of  hair-oil.  No  bend  or  twist  in  its 
rigid  angles  betrayed  any  trait  of  its  wearer's  character. 
I  tried  to  think  that  it  might  have  been  "  Mariar's." 
I  tried  to  imagine  that,  confining  the  symmetrical 
curls  of  that  girl,  it  might  have  heard  the  soft  compli- 
ments whispered  in  her  ears,  which  provoked  the 
wrath  of  the  aged  female.  But  in  vain.  It  was 
reticent  and  unswerving  in  its  upright  fidelity,  and  at 
last  slipped  listlessly  through  my  fingers. 
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I  had  dozed  repeatedly, — waked  on  the  threshold  of 
ohlivion  hy  contact  with  some  of  the  angles  of  the 
coach,  and  feeling  that  I  was  unconsciously  assuming, 
in  imitation  of  a  humble  insect  of  my  childish  recol- 
lection, that  spherical  shape  which  could  best  resist 
those  impressions,  when  I  perceived  that  the  moon, 
riding  high  in  the  heavens,  had  begun  to  separate  the 
formless  masses  of  the  shadowy  landscape.  Trees 
isolated,  in  clumps  and  assemblages,  changed  places 
before  my  window.  The  sharp  outlines  of  the  distant 
hills  came  back,  as  in  daylight,  but  little  softened  in 
the  dry,  cold,  dewless  air  of  a  California  summer 
night.  I  was  wondering  how  late  it  was,  and  thinking 
that  if  the  horses  of  the  night  travelled  as  slowly  as 
the  team  before  us,  Faustus  might  have  been  spared 
his  agonizing  prayer,  when  a  sudden  spasm  of  activity 
attacked  my  driver.  A  succession  of  whip-snappings, 
like  a  pack  of  Chinese  crackers,  broke  from  the  box 
before  me.  The  stage  leaped  forward,  and  when  I 
could  pick  myself  from  under  the  seat,  a  long  white 
building  had  in  some  mysterious  way  rolled  before  my 
window.  It  must  be  Slumgullion !  As  I  descended 
from  the  stage  I  addressed  the  driver : — 

"  I  thought  you  changed  horses  on  the  road  ?" 

"  So  we  did.     Two  hours  ago." 

"  That'  s  odd.     I  didn't  notice  it." 

"Must  have  been  asleep,  sir.  Hope  you  had  a 
pleasant  nap.  Bully  place  for  a  nice  quiet  snooze — 
empty  stage,  sir  ! " 
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TLT  IS  name  was  Fagg — David  Fagg.  He  came  to 
California  in '52  with  us,  in  the  "Skyscraper."  I 
don't  think  he  did  it  in  an  adventurous  way.  Ho  pro- 
bably had  no  other  place  to  go  to.  When  a  knot  of 
us  young  fellows  would  recite  what  splendid  oppor- 
tunities we  resigned  to  go,  and  how  sorry  our  friends 
were  to  have  us  leave,  and  show  daguerreotypes  and 
locks  of  hair,  and  talk  of  Mary  and  Susan,  the  man  of 
no  account  used  to  sit  by  and  listen  with  a  pained, 
mortified  expression  on  his  plain  face,  and  say  nothing. 
I  think  he  had  nothing  to  say.  He  had  no  associates, 
except  when  we  patronized  him;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
he  was  a  good  deal  of  sport  to  us.  He  was  always 
sea-sick  whenever  we  had  a  capful  of  wind.  He  never 
got  his  sea-legs  on  either.  And  I  never  shall  forget 
how  we  all  laughed  when  Eattler  took  him  the  piece 
of  pork  on  a  string,  and  —  But  you  know  that 
time-honoured  joke.  And  then  we  had  such  a  splendid 
lark  with  him.  Miss  Fanny  Twinkler  couldn't  bear 
the  sight  of  him,  and  we  used  to  make  Fagg  think  that 
she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and  send  him  little 
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delicacies  and  books  from  the  cabin.  You  ought  to 
have  witnessed  the  rich  scene  that  took  place  when 
he  came  up,  stammering  and  very  sick,  to  thank  her  ! 
Didn't  she  flash  up  grandly  and  beautifully  and  scorn- 
fully ?  So  like  "  Medora,"  Battler  said, — Battler 
knew  Byron  by  heart, — and  wasn't  old  Fagg  awfully 
cut  up  ?  But  he  got  over  it,  and  when  Battler  fell 
sick  at  Valparaiso,  old  Fagg  used  to  nurse  him.  You 
see  he  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  but  he  lacked  man- 
liness and  spirit. 

He  had  absolutely  no  idea  of  poetry.  I  've  seen 
him  sit  stolidly  by,  mending  his  old  clothes,  when 
Battler  delivered  that  stirring  apostrophe  of  Byron's 
to  the  ocean.  He  asked  Battler  once,  quite  seriously, 
if  he  thought  Byron  was  ever  sea- sick.  I  don't 
remember  Battler's  reply,  but  I  know  we  all  laughed 
very  much,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  something 
good,  for  Battler  was  smart. 

When  the  "  Skyscraper  "  arrived  at  San  Francisco, 
•we  had  a  grand  "  feed."  We  agreed  to  meet  every 
year  and  perpetuate  the  occasion.  Of  course  we  didn't 
invite  Fagg.  Fagg  was  a  steerage  passenger,  and  it 
was  necessary,  you  see,  now  we  were  ashore,  to  exer- 
cise a  little  discretion.  But  Old  Fngg,  as  we  called 
him, — he  was  only  about  twenty-five  years  old,  by  the 
way, — was  the  source  of  immense  amusement  to  us 
that  day.  It  appeared  that  he  had  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  could  walk  to  Sacramento,  and  actually  started 
off  afoot.  We  had  a  good  time,  and  shook  hands  with 
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one  another  all  around,  and  so  parted.  Ah  rne !  only 
eight  years  ago,  and  yet  some  of  those  hands  then 
clasped  in  amity  have  been  clenched  at  each  other,  or 
have  dipped  furtively  in  one  another's  pockets.  I 
know  that  we  didn't  dine  together  the  next  year, 
because  young  Barker  swore  he  wouldn't  put  his  feet 
under  the  same  mahogany  with  such  a  very  con- 
temptible scoundrel  as  that  Mixer;  and  Nibbles,  who 
borrowed  money  at  Valparaiso  of  young  Stubbs,  who 
was  then  a  waiter  in  a  restaurant,  didn't  like  to  meet 
such  people. 

When  I  bought  a  number  of  shares  in  the  Coyote 
Tunnel  at  Mugginsville,  in  '54,  I  thought  I  'd  take 
a  run  up  there  and  see  it.  I  stopped  at  the  Empire 
Hotel,  and  after  dinner  I  got  a  horse  and  rode  round 
the  town  and  out  to  the  claim.  One  of  those  indi- 
viduals whom  newspaper  correspondents  call  "  our 
intelligent  informant,"  and  to  whom  in  all  small  com- 
munities the  right  of  answering  questions  is  tacitly 
yielded,  was  quietly  pointed  out  to  me.  Habit  had 
enabled  him  to  work  and  talk  at  the  same  time-,  and 
he  never  preterrnitted  either.  He  gave  me  a  history 
of  the  claim,  and  added:  "  You  see,  stranger"  (he 
addressed  the  bank  before  him),  '''gold  is  sure  to 
come  out  'er  that  theer  claim  (he  put  in  a  comma  with 
his  pick),  but  the  old  pro-pri-e-tor  (he  wriggled  out 
the  word  and  the  point  of  his  pick)  warn't  of  much 
account  (a  long  stroke  of  the  pick  for  a  period).  He 
was  green,  and  let  the  boys  about  here  jump  him," — 
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and  the  rest  of  his  sentence  was  confided  to  his  hat, 
•which  he  had  removed  to  wipe  his  manly  brow  with 
his  red  bandanna. 

I  asked  him  who  was  the  original  proprietor. 

"  His  name  war  Fagg." 

I  went  to  see  him.  He  looked  a  little  older  and 
plainer.  He  had  worked  hard,  he  said,  and  was 
getting  on  "  so,  so."  I  took  quite  a  liking  to  him, 
and  patronized  him  to  some  extent.  Whether  I  did 
so  because  I  was  beginning  to  have  a  distrust  for  such 
fellows  as  Battler  and  Mixer  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  state. 

You  remember  how  the  Coyote  Tunnel  went  in,  and 
how  awfully  we  shareholders  were  done !  Well,  the 
next  thing  I  heard  was  that  Battler,  who  was  one  of 
the  heaviest  shareholders,  was  up  at  Mugginsville 
keeping  bar  for  the  proprietor  of  the  Muggins- 
ville Hotel,  and  that  old  Fagg  had  struck  it  rich, 
and  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  his  money.  All 
this  was  told  me  by  Mixer,  who  had  been  there, 
settling  up  matters,  and  likewise  that  Fagg  was  sweet 
upon  the  daughter  of  the  proprietor  of  the  aforesaid 
hotel.  And  so  by  hearsay  and  letter  I  eventually 
gathered  that  old  Bobins,  the  hotel  man,  was  trying 
to  get  up  a  match  between  Nellie  Bobins  and  Fagg. 
Nellie  was  a  pretty,  plump,  and  foolish  little  thing, 
and  would  do  just  as  her  father  wished.  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  Fagg  if  he  should  marry 
and  settle  down  ;  that  as  a  married  man  he  might  be 
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of  some  account.     So  I  ran  up  to  Mugginsville  one 
day  to  look  after  things. 

It  did  me  an  immense  deal  of  good  to  make  Rattler 
mix  my  drinks  for  me, — Rattler  !  the  gay,  brilliant, 
and  unconquerable  Rattler,  who  had  tried  to  snub  me 
two  years  ago.  I  talked  to  him  about  old  Fagg  and 
Nellie,  particularly  as  I  thought  the  subject  was  dis- 
tasteful. He  never  liked  Fagg,  and  he  was  sure,  he 
said,  that  Nellie  didn't.  Did  Nellie  like  anybody 
else  ?  He  turned  around  to  the  mirror  behind  the  bar 
and  brushed  up  his  hair !  I  understood  the  conceited 
wretch.  I  thought  I'd  put  Fagg  on  his  guard  and 
get  him  to  hurry  up  matters.  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
him.  You  could  see  by  th°  way  the  poor  fellow  acted 
that  he  was  badly  stuck.  He  sighed,  and  promised  to 
pluck  up  courage  to  hurry  matters  to  a  crisis.  Nellie 
was  a  good  girl,  and  I  think  had  a  sort  of  quiet  respect 
for  old  Fagg's  unobtrusiveness.  But  her  fancy  was 
already  taken  captive  by  Rattler's  superficial  qualities, 
which  were  obvious  and  pleasing.  I  don't  think 
Nellie  was  any  worse  than  you  or  I.  We  are  more 
apt  to  take  acquaintances  at  their  apparent  value  than 
their  intrinsic  worth.  It's  less  trouble,  and,  except 
when  we  want  to  trust  them,  quite  as  convenient.  The 
difficulty  with  women  is  that  their  feelings  are  apt  to 
get  interested  sooner  than  ours,  and  then,  you  know, 
reasoning  is  out  of  the  question.  This  is  what  old 
Fagg  would  have  known  had  he  been  of  any  account. 
But  he  wasn't.  So  much  the  worse  for  him, 
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It  was  a  few  months  afterward,  and  I  was  sitting  in 
my  office,  when  in  walked  old  Fagg.  I  was  surprised  to 
see  him  down,  but  we  talked  over  the  current  topics  in 
that  mechanical  manner  of  people  who  know  that  they 
have  something  else  to  say,  but  are  obliged  to  get  at  it 
in  that  formal  way.  After  an  interval  Fagg  in  his 
natural  manner  said,- — 

"  I  'm  going  home !  " 

"  Going  home  ?  " 

"  Yes, — that  is,  I  think  I  '11  take  a  trip  to  the  Atlantic 
States.  I  came  to  see  you,  as  you  know  I  have  some 
little  property,  and  I  have  executed  a  power  of  attorney 
for  you  to  manage  my  affairs.  I  have  some  papers 
I  'd  like  to  leave  with  you.  Will  you  take  charge  of 
them  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.     "  But  what  of  Nellie  ?  " 

His  face  fell.  He  tried  to  smile,  and  the  combina- 
tion resulted  in  one  of  the  most  startling  and  grotesque 
effects  I  ever  beheld.  At  length  he  said, — 

"1  shall  not  marry  Nellie, — that  is," — he  seemed  to 
apologize  internally  for  the  positive  form  of  expression, 
— "  I  think  that  I  had  better  not." 

"David  Fagg,"  I  said  with  sudden  severity,  "you're 
of  no  account ! " 

To  my  astonishment  his  face  brightened.  "Yes," 
said  he,  "that's  it! — I'm  of  no  account!  T3ut  I 
always  knew  it.  You  see  I  thought  Rattlei'  loved  that 
girl  as  well  as  I  did,  and  I  knew  she  liked  him  better 
than  she  did  me,  and  would  be  happier  I  dare  say  with 
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him,  But  then  I  knew  that  old  Robins  would  have 
preferred  me  to  him,  as  I  was  hetter  off, — and  the  girl 
would  do  as  he  said, — and,  you  see,  I  thought  I  was 
kinder  in  the  way, — and  so  I  left.  But,"  he  continued, 
as  I  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  "for  fear  the  old  man 
might  object  to  Rattler,  I've  lent  him  enough  to  set 
him  up  in  business  for  himself  in  Dogtown.  A  push- 
ing, active,  brilliant  fellow,  you  know,  like  Rattler,  can 
get  along,  and  will  soon  be  in  his  old  position  again, 
— and  you  needn't  be  hard  on  him,  you  know,  if  he 
doesn't.  Good  by." 

I  was  too  much  disgusted  with  his  treatment  of  that 
Rattler  to  be  at  all  amiable,  but  as  his  business  was 
profitable,  I  promised  to  attend  to  it,  and  he  left.  A 
few  weeks  passed.  The  return  steamer  arrived,  and  a 
terrible  incident  occupied  the  papers  for  days  afterward. 
People  in  all  parts  of  the  State  conned  eagerly  the 
details  of  an  awful  shipwreck,  and  those  who  had 
friends  aboard  went  away  by  themselves,  and  read  the 
long  list  of  the  lost  under  their  breath.  I  read  of  the 
gifted,  the  gallant,  the  noble,  and  loved  ones  who  had 
perished,  and  among  them  I  think  I  was  the  first  to 
read  the  name  of  David  Fagg.  For  the  "  man  of  no 
account "  had  "  gone  home !  " 
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CHAPTEE    I. 

JUST  where  the  Sierra  Nevada  hegins  to  subside  in 
gentler  undulations,  and  the  rivers  grow  less  rapid 
and  yellow,  on  the  side  of  a  great  red  mountain,  stands 
"  Smith's  Pocket."  Seen  from  the  red  road  at  sunset, 
in  the  red  light  and  the  red  dust,  its  white  houses  look 
like  the  outcroppings  of  quartz  on  the  mountain-side. 
The  red  stage  topped  with  red-shirted  passengers  is 
lost  to  view  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  tortuous 
descent,  turning  up  unexpectedly  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  and  vanishing  altogether  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  town.  It  is  prohahly  owing  to  this  sudden 
twist  in  the  road  that  the  advent  of  a  stranger  at 
Smith's  Pocket  is  usually  attended  with  a  peculiar 
circumstance.  Dismounting  from  the  vehicle  at  the 
stage  office,  the  too  confident  traveller  is  apt  to  walk 
straight  out  of  town  under  the  impression  that  it  lies 
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in  quite  another  direction.  It  is  related  that  one  of 
the  tunnel-men,  two  miles  from  town,  met  one  of  these 
self-reliant  passengers  with  a  carpet-hag,  umbrella, 
Harper's  Magazine,  and  other  evidences  of  "  Civiliza- 
tion and  Refinement,"  plodding  along  over  the  road 
he  had  just  ridden,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find  the 
settlement  of  Smith's  Pocket. 

An  observant  traveller  might  have  found  some  com- 
pensation for  his  disappointment  in  the  weird  aspect 
of  that  vicinity.  There  were  huge  fissures  on  the 
hillside,  and  displacements  of  the  red  soil,  resembling 
more  the  chaos  of  some  primary  elemental  upheaval 
than  the  work  of  man ;  while,  half-way  down,  a  long 
flume  straddled  its  narrow  body  and  disproportionate 
legs  over  the  chasm,  like  an  enormous  fossil  of  some 
forgotten  antediluvian.  At  every  step  smaller  ditches 
crossed  the  road,  hiding  in  their  sallow  depths  unlovely 
streams  that  crept  away  to  a  clandestine  union  with  the 
great  yellow  torrent  below,  and  here  and  there  were 
the  ruins  of  some  cabin  with  the  chimney  alone  left 
intact  and  the  hearthstone  open  to  the  skies. 

The  settlement  of  Smith's  Pocket  owed  its  origin  to 
the  finding  of  a  "pocket"  on  its  site  by  a  veritable 
Smith.  Five  thousand  dollars  were  taken  out  of  it  in 
one  half-hour  by  Smith.  Three  thousand  dollars  were 
expended  by  Smith  and  others  in  erecting  a  flume  and 
in  tunnelling.  And  then  Smith's  Pocket  was  found 
to  be  only  a  pocket,  and  subject  like  other  pockets  to 
depletion.  Although  Smith  pierced  the  bowels  of  the 
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great  red  mountain,  that  five  thousand  dollars  was  the 
first  and  last  return  of  his  labour.  The  mountain  grew 
reticent  of  its  golden  secrets,  and  the  flume  steadily 
ebbed  away  the  remainder  of  Smith's  fortune.  Then 
Smith  went  into  quartz-mining;  then  into  quartz- 
milling  ;  then  into  hydraulics  and  ditching,  and  then 
by  easy  degrees  into  saloon-keeping.  Presently  it  was 
whispered  that  Smith  was  drinking  a  great  deal ;  then 
it  was  known  that  Smith  was  a  habitual  drunkard,  and 
then  people  began  to  think,  as  they  are  apt  to,  that  he 
had  never  been  anything  else.  But  the  settlement  of 
Smith's  Pocket,  like  that  of  most  discoveries,  was 
happily  not  dependent  on  the  fortune  of  its  pioneer, 
and  other  parties  projected  tunnels  and  found  pockets. 
So  Smith's  Pocket  became  a  settlement  with  its  two 
fancy  stores,  its  two  hotels,  its  one  express-office,  and 
its  two  first  families.  Occasionally  its  one  long  strag- 
gling street  was  overawed  by  the  assumption  of  the 
latest  San  Francisco  fashions,  imported  per  express, 
exclusively  to  the  first  families;  making  outraged 
Nature,  in  the  ragged  outline  of  her  furrowed  surface, 
look  still  more  homely,  and  putting  personal  insult  on 
that  greater  portion  of  the  population  to  whom  the 
Sabbath,  with  a  change  of  linen,  brought  merely  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness,  without  the  luxury  of  adorn- 
ment. Then  there  was  a  Methodist  Church,  and  hard 
by  a  Monte  Bank,  and  a  little  beyond,  on  the  mountain- 
side, a  graveyard ;  and  then  a  little  school-house. 
"  The  Master,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  little  flock, 
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sat  alone  one  night  in  the  school-house,  with  some 
open  copy-books  before  him,  carefully  making  those 
bold  and  full  characters  which  are  supposed  to  com- 
bine the  extremes  of  chirographical  and  moral  ex- 
cellence, aud  had  got  as  far  as  "Kiches  are  deceitful," 
and  was  elaborating  the  noun  with  an  insincerity  of 
flourish  that  was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  his  text,  when 
he  heard  a  gentle  tapping.  The  woodpeckers  had 
been  busy  about  the  roof  during  the  day,  and  the  noise 
did  not  disturb  his  work.  But  the  opening  of  the 
door,  and  the  tapping  continuing  from  the  inside, 
caused  him  to  look  up.  He  was  slightly  startled  by 
the  figure  of  a  young  girl,  dirty  and  shabbily  clad. 
Still,  her  great  black  eyes,  her  coarse,  uncombed, 
lustreless  black  hair  falling  over  her  sun- burned  face, 
her  red  arms  and  feet  streaked  with  the  red  soil,  were 
all  familiar  to  him.  It  was  Melissa  Smitb, — Smith's 
motherless  child. 

"  What  can  she  want  here  ?  "  thought  the  master. 
Everybody  knew  "  Mliss,"  as  she  was  called,  through- 
out the  length  and  height  of  Ked  Mountain.  Every- 
body knew  her  as  an  incorrigible  girl.  Her  fierce, 
ungovernable  disposition,  her  mad  freaks  and  lawless 
character,  were  in  their  way  as  proverbial  as  the  story 
of  her  father's  weaknesses,  and  as  philosophically  ac- 
cepted by  the  townsfolk.  She  wrangled  with  and 
fought  the  school-boys  with  keener  invective  and  quite 
as  powerful  arm.  Sbe  followed  the  trails  with  a 
woodman's  craft,  and  the  master  had  met  her  before, 
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miles  away,  shoeless,  stockingless,  and  bareheaded  on 
the  mountain  road.  The  miners'  camps  along  the 
stream  supplied  her  with  subsistence  during  these 
voluntary  pilgrimages,  in  freely  offered  alms.  Not 
but  that  a  larger  protection  had  been  previously 
extended  to  Mliss.  The  Rev.  Joshua  McSnagley, 
"stated"  preacher,  had  placed  her  in  the  hotel  as 
servant,  by  way  of  preliminary  refinement,  and  had 
introduced  her  to  his  scholars  at  Sunday-school.  But 
she  threw  plates  occasionally  at  the  landlord,  and 
quickly  retorted  to  the  cheap  witticisms  of  the  guests, 
and  created  in  the  Sabbath- school  a  sensation  that  was 
so  inimical  to  the  orthodox  dulness  and  placidity  of 
that  institution,  that,  with  a  decent  regard  for  the 
starched  frocks  and  unblemished  morals  of  the  two 
pink-and-white-faced  children  of  the  first  families,  the 
reverend  gentleman  had  her  ignominiously  expelled. 
Such  were  the  antecedents,  and  such  the  character  of 
Mliss,  as  she  stood  before  the  master.  It  was  shown 
in  the  ragged  dress,  the  unkempt  hair,  and  bleeding 
feet,  and  asked  his  pity.  It  flashed  from  her  black, 
fearless  eyes,  and  commanded  his  respect. 

"  I  come  here  to-night,"  she  said  rapidly  and  boldly, 
keeping  her  hard  glance  on  his,  "because  I  knew  you 
was  alone.  I  wouldn't  come  here  when  them  gals  was 
here.  I  hate  'em  and  they  hates  me.  That's  why. 
You  keep  school,  don't  you  ?  I  want  to  be  teached !  " 

If  to  the  shabbiness  of  her  apparel  and  uncomeli- 
ness  of  her  tangled  hair  and  dirty  face  she  had  added 
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the  humility  of  tears,  the  master  would  have  extended 
to  her  the  usual  moiety  of  pity,  and  nothing  more. 
But  with  the  natural,  though  illogical  instincts  of  his 
species,  her  boldness  awakened  in  him  something  of 
that  respect  which  all  original  natures  pay  uncon- 
sciously to  one  another  in  any  grade.  And  he  gazed 
at  her  the  more  fixedly  as  she  went  on  still  rapidly, 
her  hand  on  that  door-latch  and  her  eyes  on  his : — 

"My  name's  Mliss, — Mliss  Smith!  You  can  het 
your  life  on  that.  My  father's  Old  Smith,— Old 
Bummer  Smith, — that's  what's  the  matter  with  him. 
Mliss  Smith, — and  I  'm  coming  to  school ! " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  the  master. 

Accustomed  to  he  thwarted  and  opposed,  often 
wantonly  and  cruelly,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
excite  the  violent  impulses  of  her  nature,  the  master's 
phlegm  evidently  took  her  by  surprise.  She  stopped ; 
she  began  to  twist  a  lock  of  her  hair  between  her 
fingers ;  and  the  rigid  line  of  upper  lip,  drawn  over 
the  wicked  little  teeth,  relaxed  and  quivered  slightly. 
Then  her  eyes  dropped,  and  something  like  a  blush 
struggled  up  to  her  cheek,  and  tried  to  assert  itself 
through  the  splashes  of  redder  soil,  and  the  sunburn 
of  years.  Suddenly  she  threw  herself  forward,  calling 
on  God  to  strike  her  dead,  and  fell  quite  weak  and 
helpless,  with  her  face  on  the  master's  desk,  crying  and 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

The  master  lifted  her  gently  and  waited  for  the 
paroxysm  to  pass.  When  with  face  still  averted,  sh0 
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was  repeating  between  her  sobs  the  mea  culpa  of 
childish  penitence, — that  "she'd  be  good,  she  didn't 
mean  to,"  &c.,  it  came  to  him  to  ask  her  why  she  had 
left  Sabbath-school. 

Why  had  she  left  the  Sabbath-school  ? — why  ?  0 
yes  What  did  he  (McSnagley)  want  to  tell  her  she 
waa  wicked  for  ?  What  did  he  tell  her  that  God 
hated  her  for  ?  If  God  hated  her,  what  did  she  want 
to  go  to  Sabbath-school  for  ?  She  didn't  want  to  be 
"  beholden  "  to  anybody  who  hated  her. 

Had  she  told  McSnagley  this  ? 

Yes,  she  had. 

The  master  laughed.  It  was  a  hearty  laugh,  and 
echoed  so  oddly  in  the  little  school-house,  and  seemed 
so  inconsistent  and  discordant  with  the  sighing  of  the 
pines  without,  that  he  shortly  corrected  himself  with 
a  sigh.  The  sigh  was  quite  as  sincere  in  its  way, 
however,  and  after  a  moment  of  serious  silence  he 
asked  her  about  her  father. 

Her  father?  What  father  ?  Whose  father?  What 
had  he  ever  done  for  her  ?  Why  did  the  girls  hate 
her  ?  Come  now !  what  made  the  folks  say,  "  Old 
Bummer  Smith's  Mliss  !  "  when  she  passed  ?  Yes ; 
0  yes.  She  wished  he  was  dead, — she  was  dead, — 
everybody  was  dead;  and  her  sobs  broke  forth 
anew. 

The  master,  then  leaning  over  her,  told  her  as  well 
as  he  could  what  you  or  I  might  have  said  after  hear- 
ing such  unnatural  theories  from  childish  lips ;  only 
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bearing  in  mind  perhaps  better  than  you  or  I  the 
unnatural  facts  of  her  ragged  dress,  her  bleeding  feet, 
and  the  omnipresent  shadow  of  her  drunken  father. 
Then,  raising  her  to  her  feet,  he  wrapped  his  shawl 
around  her,  and,  bidding  her  come  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  with  her  down  the  road.  There  he 
bade  her  "  good  night."  The  moon  shone  brightly  on 
the  narrow  path  before  them.  He  stood  and  watched 
the  bent  little  figure  as  it  staggered  clown  the  road,  and 
waited  until  it  had  passed  the  little  graveyard  and 
reached  the  curve  of  the  hill,  where  it  turned  and 
stood  for  a  moment,  a  mere  atom  of  suffering  outlined 
against  the  far-off  patient  stars.  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  work.  But  the  lines  of  the  copy-book  there- 
after faded  into  long  parallels  of  never-ending  road, 
over  which  childish  figures  seemed  to  pass  sobbing 
and  crying  into  the  night.  Then,  the  little  school- 
house  seeming  lonelier  than  before,  he  shut  the  door 
and  went  home. 

The  next  morning  Mliss  came  to  school.  Her  face 
had  been  washed,  and  her  coarse  black  hair  bore  evi- 
dence of  recent  struggles  with  the  comb,  in  which  both 
had  evidently  suffered.  The  old  defiant  look  shone 
occasionally  in  her  eyes,  but  her  manner  was  tamer  and 
more  subdued.  Then  began  a  series  of  little  trials  and 
self-sacrifices,  in  which  master  and  pupil  bore  an  equal 
part,  and  which  increased  the  confidence  and  sympathy 
between  them.  Although  obedient  under  the  master's 
eye,  at  times  during  recess,  if  thwarted  or  stung  by  a 
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fancied  slight,  Mliss  would  rage  in  ungovernable  fury, 
and  many  a  palpitating  young  savage,  finding  himself 
matched  with  his  own  weapons  of  torment,  would  seek 
the  master  with  torn  jacket  and  scratched  face,  and 
complaints  of  the  dreadful  Mliss.  There  was  a  serious 
division  among  the  townspeople  on  the  subject;  some 
threatening  to  withdraw  their  children  from  such  evil 
companionship,  and  others  as  warmly  upholding  the 
course  of  the  master  in  his  work  of  reclamation. 
Meanwhile,  with  a  steady  persistence  that  seemed  quite 
astonishing  to  him  on  looking  back  afterward,  the 
master  drew  Mliss  gradually  out  of  the  shadow  of  her 
past  life,  as  though  it  were  but  her  natural  progress 
down  the  narrow  path  on  which  he  had  set  her  feet  the 
moonlit  night  of  their  first  meeting.  Eemembering 
the  experience  of  the  evangelical  McSnagley,  he  care- 
fully avoided  that  Eock  of  Ages  on  which  that  un- 
skilful pilot  had  shipwrecked  her  young  faith.  But  if, 
in  the  course  of  her  reading,  she  chanced  to  stumble 
upon  those  few  words  which  have  lifted  such  as  she 
above  the  level  of  the  older,  the  wiser,  and  the  more 
prudent, — if  she  learned  something  of  a  faith  that  is 
symbolized  by  suffering,  and  the  old  light  softened  in 
her  eyes,  it  did  not  take  the  shape  of  a  lesson.  A  few 
of  the  plainer  people  had  made  up  a  little  sum  by 
which  the  ragged  Mliss  was  enabled  to  assume  the 
garments  of  respect  and  civilization ;  and  often  a  rough 
shake  of  the  hand,  and  words  of  homely  commenda- 
tion from  a  red-shirted  and  burly  figure,  sent  a  glow 
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to  the  cheek  of  the  young  master,  and  set  him  to 
thinking  if  it  was  altogether  deserved. 

Three  months  had  passed  from  the  time  of  their  first 
meeting,  and  the  master  was  sitting  late  one  evening 
over  the  moral  and  sententious  copies,  when  there 
came  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  again  Mliss  stood  before 
him.  She  was  neatly  clad  and  clean-faced,  and  there 
was  nothing,  perhaps,  but  the  long  black  hair  and 
bright  black  eyes  to  remind  him  of  his  former  appari- 
tion. "Are  you  busy?"  she  asked.  "Can  you 
come  with  me  ?" — and  on  his  signifying  his  readiness, 
in  her  old  wilful  way  she  said,  "  Come,  then,  quick  !  " 

They  passed  out  of  the  door  together  and  into  the 
dark  road.  As  they  entered  the  town  the  master 
asked  her  whither  she  was  going.  She  replied,  "  To 
see  my  father." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  her  call  him  by 
that  filial  title,  or  indeed  anything  more  than  "  Old 
Smith,"  or  the  "  Old  Man."  It  was  the  first  time  in 
three  months  that  she  had  spoken  of  him  at  all,  and 
the  master  knew  she  had  kept  resolutely  aloof  from 
him  since  her  great  change.  Satisfied  from  her  man- 
ner that  it  was  fruitless  to  question  her  purpose,  he 
passively  followed.  In  out-of-the-way  places,  low 
groggeries,  restaurants,  and  saloons ;  in  gambling- 
hells  and  dance-houses,  the  master,  preceded  by  Mliss, 
came  and  went.  In  the  reeking  smoke  and  blas- 
phemous outcries  of  low  dens,  the  child,  holding  the 
master's  hand,  stood  and  anxiously  gazed,  seemingly 
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unconscious  of  all  in  the  one  absorbing  nature  of  her 
pursuit.  Some  of  the  revellers,  recognizing  Mliss, 
called  to  the  child  to  sing  and  dance  for  them,  and 
would  have  forced  liquor  upon  her  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  master.  Others,  recognizing  him 
mutely,  made  way  for  them  to  pass.  So  an  hour 
slipped  by.  Then  the  child  whispered  in  his  ear  that 
there  was  a  cabin  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  crossed 
by- the  long  flume,  where  she  thought  he  still  might  be. 
Thither  they  crossed, — a  toilsome  half-hour's  walk,  but 
in  vain.  They  were  returning  by  the  ditch  at  the 
abutment  of  the  flume,  gazing  at  the  lights  of  the 
town  on  the  opposite  bank,  when,  suddenly,  sharply, 
a  quick  report  rang  out  on  the  clear  night  air.  The 
echoes  caught  it,  and  carried  it  round  and  round  Red 
Mountain,  and  set  the  dogs  to  barking  all  along  the 
streams.  Lights  seemed  to  dance  and  move  quickly 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  for  a  few  moments,  the 
stream  rippled  quite  audibly  beside  them,  a  few  stones 
loosened  themselves  from  the  hillside,  and  splashed 
into  the  stream,  a  heavy  wind  seemed  to  surge  the 
branches  of  the  funereal  pines,  and  then  the  silence 
seemed  to  fall  thicker,  heavier,  and  deadlier.  The 
master  turned  towards  Mliss  with  an  unconscious  ges- 
ture of  protection,  but  the  child  had  gone.  Oppressed 
by  a  strange  fear,  he  ran  quickly  down  the  trail  to  the 
river's  bed,  and,  jumping  from  boulder  to  boulder, 
reached  ihe  base  of  Red  Mountain  and  the  outskirts 
of  the  village.  Midway  of  the  crossing  he  looked  up 
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and  held  his  breath  in  awe.  For  high  above  him,  on 
the  narrow  flume,  he  saw  the  fluttering  little  figure  of 
his  late  companion  crossing  swiftly  in  the  darkness. 

He  climbed  the  bank,  and,  guided  by  a  few  lights 
moving  about  a  central  point  on  'the  mountain,  soon 
found  himself  breathless  among  a  crowd  of  awe-stricken 
and  sorrowful  men.  Out  from  among  them  the  child 
appeared,  and,  taking  the  master's  hand,  led  him 
silently  before  what  seemed  a  ragged  hole  in  the 
mountain.  Her  face  was  quite  white,  but  her  excited 
manner  gone,  and  her  look  that  of  one  to  whom  some 
long-expected  event  had  at  last  happened, — an  expres- 
sion that,  to  the  master  in  his  bewilderment,  seemed 
almost  like  relief.  The  wolls  of  the  cavern  were  partly 
propped  by  decaying  timbers.  The  child  pointed  to 
what  appeared  to  be  some  ragged  cast-off  clothes  left  in 
the  hole  by  the  late  occupant.  The  master  approached 
nearer  with  his  flaming  dip,  and  bent  over  them.  It 
was  Smith,  already  cold,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and 
a  bullet  in  his  heart,  lying  beside  his  empty  pocket. 

— a — 
CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  opinion  which  McSnagley  expressed  in  reference 
to  a  "change  of  heart"  supposed  to  be  experienced 
by  Mliss  was  more  forcibly  described  in  the  gulches 
and  tunnels.  It  was  thought  there  that  Miiss  had 
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"struck  a  good  lead."  So  when  there  was  a  new 
grave  added  to  the  little  enclosure,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  master  a  little  hoard  and  inscription  put  ahove 
it,  the  Ked  Mountain 'Banner  came  out  quite  hand- 
somely, and  did  the  fair  thing  to  the  memory  of  one 
of  "our  oldest  Pioneers,"  alluding  gracefully  to  that 
"bane  of  noble  intellects,"  and  otherwise  genteelly 
shelving  our  dear  brother  with  the  past.  "  He  leaves 
an  only  child  to  mourn  his  loss/'  says  the  Banner, 
"  who  is  now  an  exemplary  scholar,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSnagley."  The  Eev. 
McSnagley,  in  fact,  made  a  strong  point  of  Mliss's 
conversion,  and,  indirectly  attributing  to  the  un- 
fortunate child  the  suicide  of  her  father,  made  affecting 
allusions  in  Sunday-school  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  "  silent  tomb,"  and  in  this  cheerful  contemplation 
drove  most  of  the  children  into  speechless  horror,  and 
caused  the  pink-and-white  scions  of  the  first  families 
to  howl  dismally  and  refuse  to  be  comforted. 

The  long  dry  summer  came.  As  each  fierce  day 
burned  itself  out  in  little  whiffs  of  pearl-gray  smoke 
on  the  mountain  summits,  and  the  upspringing  breeze 
scattered  its  red  embers  over  the  landscape,  the  green 
wave  which  in  early  spring  upheaved  above  Smith's 
grave  grew  sere  and  dry  and  hard.  In  those  days  the 
master,  strolling  in  the  little  churchyard  of  a  Sabbath 
afternoon,  was  sometimes  surprised  to  find  a  few  wild- 
flowers  placked  from  the  damp  pine-forests  scattered 
there,  and  oftener  rude  wreaths  hung  upon  the  little 
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pine  cross.  Most  of  these  wreaths  were  formed  of  a 
sweet-scented  grass,  which  the  children  loved  to  keep 
in  their  desks,  intertwined  with  the  plumes  of  the 
buckeye,  the  syringa,  and  the  wood- anemone  ;  and 
here  and  there  the  master  noticed  the  dark  blue  cowl 
of  the  monk's-hood,  or  deadly  aconite.  There  was 
something  in  the  odd  association  of  this  noxious  plant 
with  these  memorials  which  occasioned  a  painful 
sensation  to  the  master  deeper  than  his  esthetic  sense. 
One  clay,  during  a  long  walk,  in  crossing  a  wooded 
ridge  he  came  upon  Mliss  in  the  heart  of  the  forest, 
perched  upon  a  prostrate  pine,  on  a  fantastic  throne 
formed  by  the  hanging  plumes  of  lifeless  branches, 
her  lap  full  of  grasses  and  pine-burrs,  and  crooning 
to  herself  one  of  the  negro  melodies  of  her  younger 
life.  Recognizing  him  at  a  distance, 'she  made  room 
for  him  on  her  elevated  throne,  and  with  a  grave 
assumption  of  hospitality  and  patronage  that  would 
have  been  ridiculous  had  it  not  been  so  terribly  earnest, 
she  fed  him  with  pine-nuts  and  crab-apples.  The 
master  took  that  opportunity  to  point  out  to  her  the 
noxious  and  deadly  qualities  of  the  monk's-hood, 
whose  dark  blossoms  he  saw  in  her  lap,  and  extorted 
from  her  a  promise  not  to  meddle  with  it  as  long  as 
she  remained  his  pupil.  This  done, — as  the  master 
had  tested  her  integrity  before, — he  rested  satisfied, 
and  the  strange  feeling  which  had  overcome  him  on 
seeing  them  died  away. 

Of  the  homes  that  were   offered   Mliss   when   her 
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conversion  became  known,  the  master  preferred  that 
of  Mrs.  Morpher,  a  womanly  and  kind-hearted 
specimen  of  South-western  efflorescence,  known  in  her 
maidenhood  as  the  "  Per-rairie  Rose."  Being  one  of 
those  who  contend  resolutely  against  their  own  natures, 
Mrs.  Morpher,  hy  a  long  series  of  self-sacrifices  and 
struggles,  had  at  last  subjugated  her  naturally  careless 
disposition  to  principles  of  "  order/'  which  she 
considered,  in  common  with  Mr.  Pope,  as  "Heaven's 
first  law."  But  she  could  not  entirely  govern  the 
orbits  of  her  satellites,  however  regular  her  own 
movements,  and  even  her  own  "Jeemes"  sometimes 
collided  with  her.  Again  her  old  nature  asserted 
itself  in  her  children.  Lycurgus  dipped  into  the 
cupboard  "  between  meals,"  and  Aristides  came  home 
from  school  without  shoes,  leaving  those  important 
articles  on  the  threshold,  for  the  delight  of  a  bare- 
footed walk  down  the  ditches.  Octavia  and  Cassandra 
were  "  keerless "  of  their  clothes.  So  with  but  one 
exception,  however  much  the  "  Prairie  Rose  "  might 
have  trimmed  and  pruned  and  trained  her  own  matured 
luxuriance,  the  little  shoots  came  up  defiantly  wild 
and  straggling.  That  one  exception  was  Clytemnestra 
Morpher,  aged  fifteen.  She  was  the  realization  of  her 
mother's  immaculate  conception, — neat,  orderly,  and 
dull. 

It  was  an  amiable  weakness  of  Mrs.  Morpher  to 
imagine  that  "  Clytie "  was  a  consolation  and  model 
for  Mliss.  Following  this  fallacy,  Mrs.  Morpher 
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tlirew  Clytie  at  the  head  of  Mliss  when  she  was  "  bad," 
and  set  her  up  before  the  child  for  adoration  in  her 
penitential  moments.  It  was  not,  therefore,  surprising 
to  the  master  to  hear  that  Clytie  was  coming  to  school, 
obviously  as  a  favour  to  the  master  and  as  an  example 
for  Mliss  and  others.  For  "  Clytie  "  was  quite  a  young 
lady.  Inheriting  her  mother's  physical  peculiarities, 
and  in  obedience  to  the  climatic  laws  of  the  Red 
Mountain  region,  she  was  an  early  bloomer.  The 
youth  of  Smith's  Pocket,  to  whom  this  kind  of 
flower  was  rare,  sighed  for  her  in  April  and  languished 
in  May.  Enamoured  swains  haunted  the  school- 
house  at  the  hour  of  dismissal.  A  few  were  jealous 
of  the  master. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  latter  circumstance  that  opened 
the  master's  eyes  to  another.  He  could  not  help  no- 
ticing that  Clytie  was  romantic ;  that  in  school  she 
required  a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  that  her  pens  were 
uniformly  bad  and  wanted  fixing ;  that  she  usually 
accompanied  the  request  with  a  certain  expectation  in 
her  eye  that  was  somewhat  disproportionate  to  the 
quality  of  service  she  verbally  required ;  that  she 
sometimes  allowed  the  curves  of  a  round,  plump  white 
arm  to  rest  on  his  when  he  was  writing  her  copies ; 
that  she  always  blushed  and  flung  back  her  blond 
curls  when  she  did  so.  I  don't  remember  whether  I 
have  stated  that  the  master  was  a  young  man, — it 's  of 
little  consequence,  however;  he  had  been  severely 
educated  in  the  school  in  which  Clytie  was  taking  her 
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first  lesson,  and,  on  the  whole,  withstood  the  flexible 
curves  and  factitious  glance  like  the  fine  young  Spartan 
that  he  was.  Perhaps  an  insufficient  quality  of  food 
may  have  tended  to  this  asceticism.  He  generally 
avoided  Clyde ;  but  one  evening,  when  she  returned  to 
the  school-house  after  something  she  had  forgotten,  and 
did  not  find  it  until  the  master  walked  home  with  her, 
I  hear  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself  particu- 
larly agreeable, — partly  from  the  fact,  I  imagine, 
that  his  conduct  was  adding  gall  and  bitterness 
to  the  already  overcharged  hearts  of  Clytemnestra's 
admirers. 

The  morning  after  this  affecting  episode  Mliss  did 
not  come  to  school.  Noon  came,  but  not  Mliss. 
Questioning  Clytie  on  the  subject,  it  appeared  that 
they  had  left  for  school  together,  but  the  wilful  Mliss 
had  taken  another  road.  The  afternoon  brought  her 
not.  In  the  evening  he  called  on  Mrs.  Morpher, 
whose  motherly  heart  was  really  alarmed.  Mr.  Morpher 
had  spent  all  day  in  search  of  her,  without  discovering 
a  trace  that  might  lead  to  her  discovery.  Aristides 
was  summoned  as  a  probable  accomplice,  but  that 
equitable  infant  succeeded  in  impressing  the  house- 
hold with  his  innocence.  Mrs.  Morpher  entertained 
a  vivid  impression  that  the  child  would  yet  be  found 
drowned  in  a  ditch,  or,  what  was  almost  as  terrible, 
muddied  and  soiled  beyond  the  redemption  of  soap  and 
water.  Sick  at  heart,  the  master  returned  to  the 
school-house.  As  he  lit  his  lamp  and  seated  himself 
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at  his  desk,  he  found  a  note  lying  before  him  addressed 
to  himself,  in  Mliss's  handwriting.  It  seemed  to  be 
written  on  a  leaf  torn  from  some  old  memorandum- 
book,  and,  to  prevent  sacrilegious  trifling,  had  been 
sealed  with  six  broken  wafers.  Opening  it  almost 
tenderly,  the  master  read  as  follows: — 

RESPECTED  SIR, — When  you  read  this,  I  am  run  away. 
Never  to  come  hack.  Never,  NEVER,  NEVER.  You 
can  give  my  beeds  to  Mary  Jennings,  and  my  Amerika's 
Pride  [a  highly  coloured  lithograph  from  a  tobacco-box] 
to  Sally  Flanders.  But  don't  you  give  anything  to  Clytie 
Morpher.  Don't  you  dare  to.  Do  you  know  what  my 
opinion  is  of  her,  it  is  this,  she  is  perfekly  disgustin.  That 
is  all  and  no  more  at  present  from 

Yours  respectfully, 

MELISSA  SMITH. 

The  master  sat  pondering  on  this  strange  epistle  till 
the  moon  lifted  its  bright  face  above  the  distant  hills, 
and  illuminated  the  trail  that  led  to  the  school-house, 
beaten  quite  hard  with  the  coming  and  going  of  little 
feet.  Then,  more  satisfied  in  mind,  he  tore  the  mis- 
sive into  fragments  and  scattered  them  along  the 
road. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  he  was  picking  his  way 
through  the  palm-like  fern  and  thick  underbrush  of  the 
pine-forest,  starting  the  hare  from  its  form,  and  awa- 
kening a  querulous  protest  from  a  few  dissipated  crows, 
who  had  evidently  been  making  a  night  of  it,  and  so 
came  to  the  wooded  ridge  where  he  had  once  found 
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Mliss.  There  he  found  the  prostrate  pine  and  tasselled 
branches,  but  the  throne  was  vacant.  As  he  drew 
nearer,  what  might  have  been  some  frightened  animal 
started  through  the  crackling  limbs.  It  ran  up  the 
tossed  arms  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and  sheltered 
itself  in  some  friendly  foliage.  The  master,  reach- 
ing the  old  seat,  found  the  nest  still  warm ; 
looking  .up  in  the  intertwining  branches,  he  met  * 
the  black  eyes  of  the  errant  Mliss.  They  gazed 
at  each  other  without  speaking.  She  was  first  to  break 
the  silence. 

"What  do  you  want?  "  she  asked  curtly. 

The  master  had  decided  on  a  course  of  action.  • "  I 
want  some  crab-apples,"  he  said,  humbly. 

"  Shan't  have  'em  !  go  away.  Why  don't  you  get 
'em  of  Clytemnerestera  ?  "  (It  seemed  to  be  a  relief 
to  Mliss  to  express  her  contempt  in  additional  sylla- 
bles to  that  classical  young  woman's  already  long- 
drawn  title.)  "  0  you  wicked  thing  !  " 

"I  am  hungry,  Lizzy.  I  have  eaten  nothing  since 
dinner  yesterday.  I  am  famished ! "  and  the  young 
man,  in  a  state  of  remarkable  exhaustion,  leaned  against 
the  tree. 

Melissa's  heart  was  touched.  In  the  bitter  days 
of  her  gipsy  life  she  had  known  the  sensation  he 
so  artfully  simulated.  Overcome  by  his  heart- 
broken tone,  but  not  entirely  divested  of  suspicion, 
she  said, — 

"  Dig  under  the  tree  near  the  roots,  and  you  '11  find 
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lots;  but  mind  you  don't  tell,"  for  Mliss  had  her 
hoards  as  well  as  the  rats  and  squirrels. 

But  the  master,  of  course,  was  unable  to  find  them; 
the  effects  of  hunger  probably  blinding  his  senses. 
Mliss  grew  uneasy.  At  length  she  peered  at  him 
through  the  leaves  in  an  elfish  way,  and  questioned, — • 

"  If  I  come  down  and  give  you  some,  you  '11  promise 
you  won't  touch  me  ?  " 

The  master  promised. 

"  Hope  you  '11  die  if  you  do ! " 

The  master  accepted  instant  dissolution  as  a  forfeit. 
Mliss  slid  down  the  tree.  For  a  few  moments  nothing 
transpired  but  the  munching  of  the  pine-nuts.  "  Do 
you  feel  better  ? "  she  asked,  with  some  solicitude. 
The  master  confessed  to  a  recuperated  feeling,  and 
then,  gravely  thanking  her,  proceeded  to  retrace  his 
steps.  As  he  expected,  he  had  not  gone  far  before  she 
called  him.  He  turned.  She  was  standing  there 
quite  white,  with  tears  in  her  widely  opened  orbs.  The 
master  felt  that  the  right  moment  had  come.  Going 
up  to  her,  he  took  both  her  hands,  and,  looking  in  her 
tearful  eyes,  said,  gravely,  "  Lissy,  do  you  remember 
the  first  evening  you  came  to  see  me  ?  " 

Lissy  remembered. 

"  You  asked  me  if  you  might  come  to  school,  for 
you  wanted  to  learn  something  and  be  better,  and  i 
said " 

"  Come,"  responded  the  child,  promptly. 

"  What  would  you  say  if  the  master  now  came  to 
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you  and  said  that  lie  was  lonely  -without  his  little 
scholar,  and  that  he  wanted  her  to  come  and  teach  him 
to  he  better  ?  " 

The  child  hung  her  head  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence.  The  master  waited  patiently.  Tempted  hy 
the  quiet,  a  hare  ran  close  to  the  couple,  and  raising 
her  bright  eyes  and  velvet  forepaws,  sat  and  gazed  at 
them.  A  squirrel  ran  half-way  down  the  furrowed 
bark  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  there  stopped. 

"We  are  waiting,  Lissy,"  said  the  master,  in  a 
whisper,  and  the  child  smiled.  Stirred  by  a  passing 
breeze,  the  tree-tops  rocked,  and  a  long  pencil  of  light 
stole  through  their  interlaced  boughs  full  on  the 
doubting  face  and  irresolute  little  figure.  Suddenly 
she  took  the  master's  hand  in  her  quick  way.  What 
she  said  was  scarcely  audible,  but  the  master,  putting 
the  black  hair  back  from  her  forehead,  kissed  her;  and 
so,  hand  in  hand,  they  passed  out  of  the  damp  aisles 
and  forest  odours  into  the  open  sunlit  road. 


CHAPTEE   III. 

SOMEWHAT  less  spiteful  in  her  intercourse  with  other 
scholars,  Mliss  still  retained  an  offensive  attitude  in 
regard  to  Clytemnestra.  Perhaps  the  jealous  element 
was  not  entirely  lulled  in  her  passionate  little  breast. 
Perhaps  it  was  only  that  the  round  curves  and  plump 
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outline  offered  more  extended  pinching  surface.  But 
while  such  ebullitions  were  under  the  master's  control, 
her  enmity  occasionally  took  a  new  and  irrepressible 
form. 

The  master  in  his  first  estimate  of  the  child's 
character  could  not  conceive  that  she  had  ever  pos- 
sessed a  doll.  But  the  master,  like  many  other 
professed  readers  of  character,  was  safer  in  a  pos- 
teriori than  a  priori  reasoning.  Mliss  had  a  doll, 
but  then  it  was  emphatically  Mliss's  doll, — a  smaller 
copy  of  herself.  Its  unhappy  existence  had  been  a 
secret  discovered  accidentally  by  Mrs.  Morpher.  It  had 
been  the  old-time  companion  of  Mliss's  wanderings, 
and  bore  evident  marks  of  suffering.  Its  original 
complexion  was  long  since  washed  away  by  the 
weather  and  anointed  by  the  slime  of  ditches.  It 
looked  very  much  as  Mliss  had  in  days  past.  Its  one 
gown  of  faded  stuff  was  dirty  and  ragged  as  hers  had 
been.  Mliss  had  never  been  known  to  apply  to  it  any 
childish  term  of  endearment.  She  never  exhibited  it 
in  the  presence  of  other  children.  It  was  put  severely 
to  bed  in  a  hollow  tree  near  the  school-house,  and 
only  allowed  exercise  during  Mliss's  rambles.  Ful- 
filling a  stern  duty  to  her  doll,  as  she  would  to  herself, 
it  knew  no  luxuries. 

Now  Mrs.  Morpher,  obeying  a  commendable  impulse, 
bought  another  doll  and  gave  it  to  Mliss.  The  child 
received  it  gravely  and  curiously.  The  master  on 
looking  at  it  one  day  fancied  he  saw  a  slight  resem- 
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blance  in  its  round  red  cheeks  and  mild  blue  eyes  to 
Clytemnestra.  It  became  evident  before  long  that 
Mliss  had  also  noticed  the  same  resemblance.  Accord- 
ingly she  hammered  its  waxen  head  on  the  rocks  when 
she  was  alone,  and  sometimes  dragged  it  with  a  string 
round  its  neck  to  and  from  school.  At  other  times, 
setting  it  up  on  her  desk,  she  made  a  pin-cushion  of 
its  patient  and  inoffensive  body.  Whether  this  was 
done  in  revenge  of  what  she  considered  a  second 
figurative  obtrusion  of  Clyde's  excellences  upon  her, 
or  whether  she  had  an  intuitive  appreciation  of  the 
rites  of  certain  other  heathens,  and,  indulging  in  that 
"Fetish"  ceremony,  imagined  that  the  original  of  her 
wax  model  would  pine  away  and  finally  die,  is  a 
metaphysical  question  I  shall  not  now  consider. 

In  spite  of  these  moral  vagaries,  the  master  could 
not  help  noticing  in  her  different  tasks  the  working  of 
a  quick,  restless,  and  vigorous  perception.  She  knew 
neither  the  hesitancy  nor  the  doubts  of  childhood. 
Her  answers  in  class  were  always  slightly  dashed  with 
audacity.  Of  course  she  was  not  infallible.  But  her 
courage  and  daring  in  passing  beyond  her  own  depth 
and  that  of  the  floundering  little  swimmers  around 
her,  in  their  minds  outweighed  all  errors  of  judgment. 
Children  are  not  better  than  grown  people  in  this 
respect,  I  fancy  ;  and  whenever  the  little  red  hand 
flashed  above  her  desk,  there  was  a  wondering  silence, 
and  even  the  master  was  sometimes  oppressed  with  a 
doubt  of  his  own  experience  and  judgment. 
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Nevertheless,  certain  attributes  which  at  first  amused 
and  entertained  his  fancy  began  to  afflict  him  with 
grave  doubts.  He  could  not  but  see  that  MHss  was 
revengeful,  irreverent,  and  wilful.  That  there  was  but 
one  better  quality  which  pertained  to  her  semi-savage 
disposition, — the  faculty  of  physical  fortitude  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  another,  though  not  always  an  attribute 
of  the  nohle  savage, — Truth.  Mliss  was  both  fearless 
and  sincere;  perhaps  in  such  a  character  the  adjectives 
were  synonymous. 

The  master  had  been  doing  some  hard  thinking  on 
this  subject,  and  had  arrived  at  that  conclusion  quite 
common  to  all  who  think  sincerely,  that  he  was  gene- 
rally the  slave  of  his  own  prejudices,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  call  on  the  Kev.  McSnagley  for  advice.  This 
decision  was  somewhat  humiliating  to  his  pride,  as  he 
and  McSnagley  were  not  friends.  But  he  thought  of 
Mliss,  and  the  evening  of  their  first  meeting;  and 
perhaps  with  a  pardonable  superstition  that  it  was  not 
chance  alone  that  had  guided  her  wilful  feet  to  the 
school-house,  and  perhaps  with  a  complacent  con- 
sciousness of  the  rare  magnaminity  of  the  act,  he 
choked  back  his  dislike  and  went  to  McSnagley. 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  glad  to  see  him.  More- 
over, he  observed  that  the  master  was  looking  "  pear- 
tish,"  and  hoped  he  had  got  over  the  "  neuralgy  "  and 
"rheumatiz."  He  himself  had  been  troubled  with  a 
dumb  "  ager"  since  last  conference.  But  he  had 
learned  to  "  rastle  and  pray." 
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Pausing  a  moment  to  enable  the  master  to  write  his 
certain  method  of  curing  the  dumb  "  ager  "  upon  the 
book  and  volume  of  his  brain,  Mr.  McSnagley  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  after  Sister  Morpher.  "  She  is  an 
adornment  to  Christianity,  and  has  a  likely  growin* 
young  family,"  added  Mr.  McSnagley;  "and  there's 
that  mannerly  young  gal, — so  well  behaved, — Miss 
Clyde."  In  fact,  Clyde's  perfections  seemed  to  affect 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  dwelt  for  several  minutes 
upon  them.  The  master  was  doubly  embarrassed.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  an  enforced  contrast  with  poor 
Mliss  in  all  this  praise  of  Clyde.  Secondly,  there  was 
something  unpleasantly  confidential  in  his  tone  of 
speaking  of  Mrs.  Morpher's  .earliest  born.  So  that 
the  master,  after  a  few  futile  efforts  to  say  something 
natural,  found  it  convenient  to  recall  another  engage- 
ment, and  left  without  asking  the  information  required, 
but  in  his  after  reflections  somewhat  unjustly  giving 
the  Rev.  Mr.  McSnagley  the  full  benefit  of  having  re- 
fused it. 

Perhaps  this  rebuff  placed  the  master  and  pupil  once 
more  in  the  close  communion  of  old.  The  child 
seemed  to  notice  the  change  in  the  master's  manner, 
which  had  of  late  been  constrained,  and  in  one  of  their 
long  post-prandial  walks  she  sotpped  suddenly,  and, 
mounting  a  stump,  looked  full  in  his  face  with  big, 
searching  eyes.  "You  ain't  mad?"  said  she,  with  an 
interrogative  shake  of  the  black  braids.  "  No."  "  Nor 
bothered  ?  "  "  No."  "  Nor  hungry  ?  "  (Hunger  was 
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to  Mliss  a  sickness  that  might  attack  a  person  at  any 
moment.)  "No."  "Nor  thinking  of  her?"  "Of 
whom,  Lissy  ?  "  "That  white  girl."  (This  was  the 
latest  epithet  invented  by  Mliss,  who  was  a  very  dark 
brunette,  to  express  Clytemnestra.)  "No."  "Upon 
your  word  ?  "  (A  substitute  for  "  Hope  you  '11  die  !  " 
proposed  by  the  master.)  "Yes."  "And  sacred 
honour  ?  "  "  Yes."  Then  Mliss  gave  him  a  fierce  little 
kiss,  and,  hopping  down,  fluttered  off.  For  two  or 
three  days  after  that  she  condescended  to  appear  more 
like  other  children,  and  be,  as  she  expressed  it,  "  good." 
Two  years  had  passed  since  the  master's  advent  at 
Smith's  Pocket,  and  as  his  salary  was  not  large,  and 
the  prospects  of  Smith's  Pocket  eventually  becoming 
the  capital  of  the  State  not  entirely  definite,  he  con- 
templated a  change.  He  had  informed  the  school 
trustees  privately  of  his  intentions,  but,  educated  young 
men  of  unblemished  moral  character  being  scarce  at 
that  time,  he  consented  to  continue  his  school  term 
through  the  winter  to  early  spring.  None  else  knew 
of  his  intention  except  his  one  friend,  a  Dr.  Duchesne, 
a  young  Creole  physician  known  to  the  people  of 
Wingdam  as  "  Duchesny."  He  never  mentioned  it  to 
Mrs.  Morpher,  Clyde,  or  any  of  his  scholars.  His 
reticence  was  partly  the  result  of  a  constitutional  in- 
disposition to  fuss,  partly  a  desire  to  be  spared  the 
questions  and  surmises  of  vulgar  curiosity,  and  partly 
that  he  never  really  believed  he  was  going  to  do  any- 
thing before  it  was  done. 
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He  did  not  like  to  think  of  Mliss.  It  was  a  selfish 
instinct,  perhaps,  which  made  him  try  to  fancy  his 
feeling  for  the  child  was  foolish,  romantic,  and  un- 
practical. He  even  tried  to  imagine  that  she  would  do 
better  under  the  control  of  an  older  and  sterner  teacher. 
Then  she  was  nearly  eleven,  and  in  a  few  years,  by  the 
rules  of  Red  Mountain,  would  be  a  woman.  He  had 
done  his  duty.  After  Smith's  death  he  addressed 
letters  to  Smith's  relatives,  and  received  one  answer 
from  a  sister  of  Melissa's  mother.  Thanking  the 
master,  she  stated  her  intention  of  leaving  the  Atlantic 
States  for  California  with  her  husband  in  a  few  months. 
This  was  a  slight  superstructure  for  the  airy  castle 
which  the  master  pictured  for  Mliss's  home,  but  it  was 
easy  to  fancy  that  some  loving,  sympathetic  woman, 
with  the  claims  of  kindred,  might  better  guide  her  way- 
ward nature.  Yet,  when  the  master  had  read  the  letter, 
Mliss  listened  to  it  carelessly,  received  it  submissively, 
and  afterwards  cut  figures  out  of  it  with  her  scissors? 
supposed  to  represent  Clytemnestra,  labelled  "  the  white 
girl,"  to  prevent  mistakes,  and  impaled  them  upon  the 
outer  walls  of  the  school-house. 

When  the  summer  was  about  spent,  and  the  last 
harvest  had  been  gathered  in  the  valleys,  the  master 
bethought  him  of  gathering  in  a  few  ripened  shoots  of 
the  young  idea,  and  of  having  his  Harvest-Home,  or 
Examination.  •  So  the  savans  and  professionals  of 
Smith's  Pocket  were  gathered  to  witness  that  time- 
honoured  custom  of  placing  timid  children  in  a  con- 
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strained  position,  and  bullying  them  as  in  a  -witness- 
box.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  most  audacious  and 
self-possessed  were  the  lucky  recipients  of  the  honours. 
The  reader  will  imagine  that  in  the  present  instance 
Mliss  and  Clyde  were  pre-eminent,  and  divided  public 
attention ;  Mliss  with  her  clearness  of  material  per- 
ception and  self-reliance,  Clyde  with  her  placid  self- 
esteem  and  saint-like  correctness  of  deportment.  The 
other  little  ones  were  timid  and  blundering.  Mliss's 
readiness  and  brilliancy,  of  course,  captivated  the 
greatest  number  and  provoked  the  greatest  applause. 
Mliss's  antecedents  had  unconsciously  awakened  the 
strongest  sympathies  of  a  class  whose  athletic  forms 
were  ranged  against  the  walls,  or  whose  handsome 
bearded  faces  looked  in  at  the  windows.  But  Mliss's 
popularity  was  overthrown  by  an  unexpected  circum- 
stance. 

McSnagley  had  invited  himself,  and  had  been  going 
through  the  pleasing  entertainment  of  frightening  the 
more  timid  pupils  by  the  vaguest  and  most  ambiguous 
questions  delivered  in  an  impressive  funereal  tone  ;  and 
Mliss  had  soared  into  Astronomy,  and  was  tracking 
the  course  of  our  spotted  ball  through  space,  and 
keeping  time  with  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  defining 
the  tethered  orbits  of  the  planets,  when  McSnagley 
impressively  arose.  "Meelissy!  ye  were  speaking  of 
the  revolutions  of  this  yere  yearth  and  the  mo\Q-ments 
of  the  sun,  and  I  think  ye  said  it  had  been  a-doiug  of 
it  since  the  creashun,  eh  ?"  Mliss  nodded  a  scornful 
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affirmative.  "  Well,  war  that  the  truth  ? "  said 
McSnagley,  folding  his  arms.  "Yes,"  said  Mliss, 
shutting  up  her  little  red  lips  tightly.  The  handsome 
outlines  at  the  windows  peered  further  in  the  school- 
room, and  a  saintly  Baphael-face,  with  hlond  beard 
and  soft  blue  eyes,  belonging  to  the  biggest  scamp  in 
the  diggings,  turned  toward  the  child  and  whispered, 
"Stick  to  it,  Mliss  I"  The  reverend  gentleman  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  cast  a  compassionate  glance  at  the 
master,  then  at  the  children,  and  then  rested  his  look 
on  Clytie.  That  young  woman  softly  elevated  her 
round,  white  arm.  Its  seductive  curves  were  enhanced 
by  a  gorgeous  and  massive  specimen  bracelet,  the  gift 
of  one  of  her  humblest  worshippers,  worn  in  honour 
of  the  occasion.  There  was  a  momentary  silence. 
Clytie's  round  cheeks  were  very  pink  and  soft.  Clyde's 
big  eyes  were  very  bright  and  blue.  Clytie's  low- 
necked  white  book-muslin  rested  softly  on  Clytie's 
white,  plump  shoulders.  Clytie  looked  at  the 
master,  and  the  master  nodded.  Then  Clytie  spoke 
softly : — 

"  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still,  and  it 
obeyed  him!"  There  was  a  low  hum  of  applause 
in  the  school-room,  a  triumphant  expression  on 
McSnagley' s  face,  a  grave  shadow  on  the  master's,  and 
a  comical  look  of  disappointment  reflected  from  the 
windows.  Mliss  skimmed  rapidly  over  her  Astro- 
nomy, and  then  shut  the  book  with  a  loud  snap.  A 
groan  burst  from  McSnagley,  an  expression  of 
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nstonishment  from  the  school-room,  a  yell  from  the 
windows,  as  Mliss  brought  her  red  fist  down  on  the 
desk,  with  the  emphatic  declaration, 
"It's  a  d — n  lie.     I  don't  believe  it!" 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  long  wet  season  had  drawn  near  its  close. 
Signs  of  spring  were  visible  in  the  swelling  buds  and 
rushing  torrents.  The  pine-forests  exhaled  the  fresher 
spicery.  The  azaleas  were  already  budding,  the 
Ceanothus  getting  ready  its  lilac  livery  for  spring. 
On  the  green  upland  which  climbed  Eed  Mountain  at 
its  southern  aspect  the  long  spike  of  the  monk's-hood 
shot  up  from  its  broad-leaved  stool,  and  once  more 
shook  its  dark-blue  bells.  Again  the  billow  above 
Smith's  grave  was  soft  and  green,  its  crest  just  tossed 
with  the  foam  of  daisies  and  buttercups.  The  little 
graveyard  had  gathered  a  few  new  dwellers  in  the  past 
year,  and  the  mounds  were  placed  two  by  two  by  the 
little  paling  until  they  reached  Smith's  grave,  and 
there  there  was  but  one.  General  superstition  had 
shunned  it,  and  the  plot  beside  Smith  was  vacant. 

There  had  been  several  placards  posted  about  the 
town,  intimating  that,  at  a  certain  period,  a  celebrated 
dramatic  company  would  perform,  for  a  few  days,  a 
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series  of  "side-splitting"  and  "screaming  farces;" 
that,  alternating  pleasantly  with  this,  there  would  he 
some  melodrama  and  a  grand  divertisement,  which 
would  include  singing,  dancing,  &c.  These  an- 
nouncements occasioned  a  great  fluttering  among  the 
little  folk,  and  were  the  theme  of  much  excitement 
and  great  speculation  among  the  master's  scholars. 
The  master  had  promised  Mliss,  to  whom  this  sort  of 
thing  was  sacred  and  rare,  that  she  should  go,  and 
on  that  momentous  evening  the  master  and  Mliss 
"assisted." 

The  performance  was  the  prevalent  style  of  heavy 
mediocrity ;  the  melodrama  was  not  bad  enough  to 
laugh  at  nor  good  enough  to  excite.  But  the  master, 
turning  wearily  to  the  child,  was  astonished,  and  felt 
something  like  self-accusation  in  noticing  the  peculiar 
effect  upon  her  excitable  nature.  The  red  blood 
flushed  in  her  cheeks  at  each  stroke  of  her  panting 
little  heart.  Her  small  passionate  lips  were  slightly 
parted  to  give  vent  to  her  hurried  breath.  Her  widely 
opened  lids  threw  up  and  arched  her  black  eyebrows. 
She  did  not  laugh  at  the  dismal  comicalities  of  the 
funny  man,  for  Mliss  seldom  laughed.  Nor  was  she 
discreetly  affected  to  the  delicate  extremes  of  the 
corner  of  a  white  handkerchief,  as  was  the  tender- 
hearted "  Clytie,"  who  was  talking  with  her  "  feller" 
and  ogling  the  master  at  the  same  moment.  But 
when  the  performance  was  over,  and  the  green  curtain 
fell  on  the  little  stage,  Mliss  drew  a  long  deep  breath, 
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and  turned  to  the  master's  grave  face  with  a  half- 
apologetic  smile  and  wearied  gesture.  Then  she  said, 
"  Now  take  me  home !  "  and  dropped  the  lids  of  her 
hlack  eyes,  as  if  to  dwell  once  more  in  fancy  on  the 
mimic  stage. 

On  their  way  to  Mrs.  Morpher's  the  master  thought 
proper  to  ridicule  the  whole  performance.  Now  he 
shouldn't  wonder  if  Mliss  thought  that  the  young  lady 
who  acted  so  beautifully  was  really  in  earnest,  and  in 
love  with  the  gentleman  who  wore  such  fine  clothes. 
Well,  if  she  were  in  love  with  him,  it  was  a  very  un- 
fortunate thing  !  '•'  Why  ?  "  said  Mliss,  with  an  up- 
ward sweep  of  the  drooping  lid.  "  Oh  !  well,  he 
couldn't  support  his  wife  at  his  present  salary,  and  pay 
so  much  a  week  for  his  fine  clothes,  and  then  they 
wouldn't  receive  as  much  wages  if  they  were  married 
as  if  they  were  merely  lovers, — that  is,"  added  the 
master,  "  if  they  are  not  already  married  to  somehody 
else ;  hut  I  think  the  husband  of  the  pretty  young 
countess  takes  the  tickets  at  the  door,  or  pulls  up  the 
curtain,  or  snuffs  the  candles,  or  does  something 
equally  refined  and  elegant.  As  to  the  young  man 
with  nice  clothes,  which  are  really  nice  now,  and  must 
cost  at  least  two  and  a  half  or  three  dollars,  not  to 
speak  of  that  mantle  of  red  drugget  which  I  happen  to 
know  the  price  of,  for  I  bought  some  of  it  for  my 
room  once, — as  to  this  young  man,  Lissy,  he  is  a 
pretty  good  fellow,  and  if  he  does  drink  occasionally, 
I  don't  think  people  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  and 
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give  him  black  eyes,  and  throw  hhu  in  the  rand. 
Do  you  ?  I  am  sure  he  might  owe  me  two  dollars 
and  n  half  a  long  time,  before  I  would  throw  it 
up  in  his  face,  as  the  fellow  did  the  other  night  at 
Wingdam." 

Mliss  had  taken  his  hand  in  both  of  hers  and  was 
trying  to  look  in  his  eyes,  which  the  young  man  kept 
as  resolutely  averted.  Mliss  had  a  faint  idea  of  irony, 
indulging  herself  sometimes  in  a  species  of  sardonic 
humour,  which  was  equally  visible  in  her  actions  and 
her  speech.  But  the  young  man  continued  in  this 
strain  until  they  had  reached  Mrs.  Morpher's,  and  he 
had  deposited  Mliss  in  her  maternal  charge.  Waiving 
the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Morpher  to  refreshment  and 
rest,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  to  keep  out 
the  blue-eyed  Clytemnestra's  siren  glances,  he  excused' 
himself,  and  went  home. 

For  two  or  three  days  after  the  advent  of  the 
dramatic  company,  Mliss  was  late  at  school,  and  the 
master's  usual  Friday  afternoon  ramble  was  for  once 
omitted,  owing  to  the  absence  of  his  trustworthy 
guide.  As  he  was  putting  away  his  books  and  pre- 
paring to  leave  the  school-house,  a  small  voice  piped  at 
his  side,  "  Please,  sir  ?  "  The  master  turned,  and 
there  stood  Aristides  Morpher. 

"  Well,  ray  little  man,"  said  the  master,  impatiently, 
"what  is  it  ?  quick  !  " 

"  Please,  sir,  me  and  '  Kerg  '  thinks  that  Mliss  is 
going  to  run  away  agin." 
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"What's  that,  sir?"  said  the  master,  with  that 
unjust  testiness  with  which  we  always  receive  dis- 
agreeable news. 

"  Why,  sir,  she  don't  stay  home  any  more,  and 
*  Kerg '  and  me  see  her  talking  with  one  of  those  actor 
fellers,  and  she 's  with  him  now ;  and  please,  sir, 
yesterday  she  told  'Kerg'  and  me  she  could  make  a 
speech  as  well  as  Miss  Cellerstina  Montmoressy,  and 
she  spouted  right  off  by  heart,"  and  the  little  fellow 
paused  in  a  collapsed  condition. 

"  What  actor  ?  "  asked  the  master. 

"Him  as  wears  the  shiny  hat.  And  hair.  And 
gold  pin.  And  gold  chain,"  said  the  just  Aristides, 
putting  periods  for  commas  to  eke  out  his  breath. 

The  master  put  on  his  gloves  and  hat,  feeling  an 
unpleasant  tightness  in  his  chest  and  thorax,  and 
•walked  out  in  the  road.  Aristides  trotted  along  by 
his  side,  endeavouring  to  keep  pace  with  his  short 
legs  to  the  master's  strides,  when  the  master  stopped 
suddenly,  and  Aristides  bumped  up  against  him. 
"Where  were  they  talking?  "  asked  the  master,  as  if 
continuing  the  conversation. 

"At  the  Arcade,"  said  Aristides. 

When  they  reached  the  main  street  the  master 
paused.  "  Run  down  home,"  said  he  to  the  boy. 
"  If  Mliss  is  there,  come  to  the  Arcade  and  tell  me. 
If  she  isn't  there,  stay  home  ;  run  !  "  And  off  trotted 
the  short-legged  Aristides. 

The   Arcade    was  just   across   the   way, — a  long, 
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rambling  building  containing  a  bar-room,  billiard- 
room,  and  restaurant.  As  the  young  man  crossed  the 
plaza  he  noticed  that  two  or  three  of  the  passers-by 
turned  and  looked  after  him.  He  looked  at  his  clothes, 
took  out  his  handkerchief  and  wiped  his  face,  before 
he  entered  the  bar-room.  It  contained  the  usual 
number  of  loungers,  who  stared  at  him  as  he  entered. 
One  of  them  looked  at  him  so  fixedly,  and  with  such 
a  strange  expression,  that  the  master  stopped  and 
looked  again,  and  then  saw  it  was  only  his  own 
reflection  in  a  large  mirror.  This  made  the  master 
think  that  perhaps  he  was  a  little  excited,  and  so  he 
took  up  a  copy  of  the  Red  Mountain  Banner  from  one 
of  the  tables,  and  tried  to  recover  his  composure  by 
reading  the  column  of  advertisements. 

He  then  walked  through  the  bar-room,  through  the 
restaurant,  and  into  the  billiard-room.  The  child  was 
not  there.  In  the  latter  apartment  a  person  was 
standing  by  one  of  the  tables  with  a  broad-brimmed 
glazed  hat  on  his  head.  The  master  recognized  him 
as  the  agent  of  the  dramatic  company;  he  had  taken 
a  dislike  to  him  at  their  first  meeting,  from  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  wearing  his  beard  and  hair.  Satisfied  that 
the  object  of  his  search  was  not  there,  he  turned  to 
the  man  with  a  glazed  hat.  He  had  noticed  the 
master,  but  tried  that  common  trick  of  unconscious- 
ness, in  which  vulgar  natures  always  fail.  Balancing 
a  billiard-cue  in  his  hand,  he  pretended  to  play  with  a 
ball  in  the  centre  of  the  table.  The  master  stood 
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opposite  to  him  until  he  raised  his  eyes ;  when  their 
glances  met,  the  master  walked  up  to  him. 

He  had  intended  to  avoid  a  scene  or  quarrel,  hut 
when  he  began  to  speak,  something  kept  rising  in  his 
throat  and  retarded  his  utterance,  and  his  own  voice 
frightened  him,  it  sounded  so  distant,  low,  and  re- 
sonant. "I  understand,"  he  began,  "that  Melissa 
Smith,  an  orphan,  and  one  of  my  scholars,  has  talked 
with  you  about  adopting  your  profession.  Is  that 

80?" 

The  man  with  the  glazed  hat  leaned  over  th-3  table, 
and  made  an  imaginary  shot,  that  sent  the  ball  spin- 
ning round  the  cushions.  Then  walking  round  the 
table  he  recovered  the  ball,  and  placed  it  upon  the 
spot.  This  duty  discharged,  getting  ready  for  another 
shot,  he  said, — 

"S'pose  she  has?  " 

The  master  choked  up  again,  but,  squeezing  the 
cushion  of  the  table  in  his  gloved  hand,  he  went  on: — 

"  If  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  have  only  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  her  guardian,  and  responsible  for  her  career. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  kind  of  life  you  offer 
her.  As  you  may  learn  of  any  one  here,  I  have 
already  brought  her  out  of  an  existence  worse  than 
death, — out  of  the  streets  and  the  contamination  of 
vice.  I  am  trying  to  do  so  again.  Let  us  talk  like 
men.  She  has  neither  father,  mother,  sister,  or 
brother.  Are  you  seeking  to  give  her  an  equivalent 
for  these  ? 
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The  man  with  the  glazed  hat  examined  the  point  of 
his  cue,  and  then  looked  around  for  somebody  to  enjoy 
the  joke  with  him. 

"I  know  that  she  is  a  strange,  wilful  girl,"  con- 
tinued the  master,  "  but  she  is  better  than  she  was.  I 
believe  that  I  have  some  influence  over  her  still.  I 
beg  and  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  take  no  further 
steps  in  this  matter,  but  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman, 
leave  her  tome.  I  am  willing "  But  here  some- 
thing rose  again  in  the  master's  throat,  and  the  sen- 
tence remained  unfinished. 

The  man  with  the  glazed  hat,  mistaking  the  master's 
silence,  raised  his  head  with  ft  coarse,  brutal  laugh, 
and  said  in  a  loud  voice, — 

"  Want  her  yourself,  do  you  ?  That  cock  won't 
fight  here,  young  man  !" 

The  insult  was  more  in  the  tone  than  the  words, 
more  in  the  glance  than  tone,  and  more  in  the  man's 
instinctive  nature  than  all  these.  The  best  appreciable 
rhetoric  to  this  kind  of  anininl  is  a  blow.  The 
master  felt  this,  and,  with  his  pent-up,  nervous  energy 
finding  expression  in  the  one  act,  he  struck  the  brute 
full  in  his  grinning  face.  The  blow  sent  the  glazed 
hat  one  way  and  the  cue  another,  and  tore  the  glove 
and  skin  from  the  master's  hand  from  knuckle  to  joint. 
It  opened  up  the  corners  of  the  fellow's  mouth,  and 
spoilt  the  peculiar  shape  of  his  beard  for  some  time  to 
come. 

There  was  a  shout,  an  imprecation,  a  scuffle,  and 
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the  trampling  of  many  feet.  Then  the  crowd  parted 
right  and  left,  and  two  sharp  quick  reports  followed 
each  other  in  rapid  succession.  Then  they  closed 
again  about  his  opponent,  and  the  master  was  standing 
alone.  He  remembered  picking  bits  of  burning 
wadding  from  his  coat-sleeve  with  his  left  hand. 
Some  one  was  holding  his  other  hand.  Looking  at 
it,  he  saw  it  was  still  bleeding  from  the  blow,  but  his 
fingers  were  clenched  around  the  handle  of  a  glitter- 
ing knife.  He  could  not  remember  when  or  how  he 
got  it. 

The  man  who  was  holding  his  hand  was  Mr. 
Morpher.  He  hurried  the  master  to  the  door,  but  the 
master  held  back,  and  tried  to  tell  him  as  well  as  he 
could  with  his  parched  throat  about  "  Mliss."  "  It's 
all  right,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Morpher.  "  She's  home  \" 
And  they  passed  out  into  the  street  together.  As 
they  walked  along  Mr.  Morpher  said  that  Mliss  had 
come  running  into  the  house  a  few  moments  before, 
and  had  dragged  him  out, -saying  that  somebody  was 
trying  to  kill  the  master  at  the  Arcade.  Wishing  to 
be  alone,  the  master  promised  Mr.  Morpher  that  he 
would  not  seek  the  Agent  again  that  night,  and 
parted  from  him,  taking  the  road  toward  the  school- 
house.  He  was  surprised  in  nearing  it  to  find  the 
door  open, — still  more  surprised  to  find  Mliss  sitting 
there. 

The  master's  nature,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  had, 
like  most  sensitive  organizations,  a  selfish  basis.  The 
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brutal  taunt  thrown  out  by  his  late  adversary  still 
rankled  in  his  heart.  It  was  possible,  he  thought, 
that  such  a  construction  might  be  put  upon  his  affec- 
tion for  the  child,  which  at  best  was  foolish  and 
Quixotic.  Besides,  had  she  not  voluntarily  abnegated 
his  authority  and  affection?  And  what  had  everybody 
else  said  about  her  ?  Why  should  he  alone  combat 
the  opinion  of  all,  and  be  at  last  obliged  tacitly  to 
confess  the  truth  of  all  they  had  predicted  ?  And  he 
had  been  a  participant  in  a  low  bar-room  fight  with  a 
common  boor,  and  risked  his  life,  to  prove  what  ? 
What  had  he  proved  ?  Nothing  !  What  would  the 
people  say?  What  would  his  friends  say?  What 
would  McSnagley  say  ? 

In  his  self- accusation  the  last  person  he  should 
have  wished  to  meet  was  Mliss.  He  entered  the  door, 
and,  going  up  to  his  desk,  told  the  child,  in  a  few 
cold  words,  that  he  was  busy,  and  wished  to  be  alone. 
As  she  rose  he  took  her  vacant  seat,  and,  sitting  down, 
buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  When  he  looked  up 
again  she  was  still  standing  there.  She  was  looking 
at  his  face  with  an  anxious  expression. 

"Did  you  kill  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"No  !  "  said  the  master. 

"That's  what  I  gave  you  the  knife  for! "  said  the 
child,  quickly. 

"  Gave  me  the  knife  ?"  repeated  the  master,  in 
bewilderment. 

"Yes,  gave  you  the  knife.     I  was  there  under  the 
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bar.  Saw  you  hit  him.  Saw  you  both  fall.  He 
dropped  his  old  knife.  I  gave  it  to  you.  Why  didn't 
you  stick  him?''  said  Mliss  rapidly,  with  an  expressive 
twinkle  of  the  black  eyes  and  a  gesture  cf  the  little 
red  hand. 

The  master  could  only  look  his  astonishment. 

"Yes,"  said  Mliss.  "If  you'd  asked  me,  I'd  told 
you  I  was  off  with  the  play-actors.  Why  was  I  off 
with  the  play-actors  ?  Because  you  wouldn't  tell  me 
you  was  going  away.  I  knew  it.  I  heard  you  tell 
the  Doctor  so.  I  wasn't  a-goin'  to  stay  here  alone 
with  those  Morpher's.  I'd  rather  die  first." 

With  a  dramatic  gesture  which  was  perfectly  con-' 
sistent  with  her  character,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a 
few  limp  green  leaves,  and.  holding  them  out  at  arm's- 
length,  said  in  her  quick  vivid  way,  and  in  the  queer 
pronunciation  of  her  old  life,  which  she  fell  into  when 
unduly  excited, — 

"That's  the  poison  plant  you  said  would  kill  me. 
I'll  go  with  the  play-actors,  or  I'll  eat  this  and  die 
here.  I  don't  care  which.  I  won't  stay  here,  where 
they  hate  and  despise  me !  Neither  would  you  let 
me,  if  you  didn't  hate  and  despise  me  too  !" 

The  passionate  little  breast  heaved,  and  two  big  tears 
peeped  over  the  edge  of  Mliss's  eyelids,  but  she  whisked 
them  away  with  the  corner  of  her  apron  as  if  they  had 
been  wasps. 

"If  you  lock  me  up  in  jail,"  said  Mliss  fiercely, 
"  to  keep  me, from  the  play-actors,  I'll  poison  myself. 
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Father  killed  himself, — why  shouldn't  I  ?  You  said 
a  mouthful  of  that  root  would  lull  me,  and  I  always 
carry  it  here,"  and  she  struck  her  hreast  with  her 
clenched  fist. 

The  master  thought  of  the  vacant  plot  heside 
Smith's  grave,  and  of  the  passionate  little  figure  be- 
fore him.  Seizing  her  hands  in  his  and  looking  full 
into  her  truthful  eyes,  he  said, — 

"  Lissy,  will  you  go  with  me  ?  " 

The  child  put  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  said 
joyfully,  "  Yes." 

"  But  now — to-night?" 

"  To-night." 

And,  hand  in  hand,  they  passed  into  the  road, — the 
narrow  road  that  had  once  hrought  her  weary  feet  to 
the  master's  door,  and  which  it  seemed  she  should  not 
tread  again  alone.  The  stars  glittered  brightly  above 
them.  For  good  or  ill  the  lesson  had  been  learned, 
and  behind  them  the  school  of  Red  Mountain  closed 
upon  them  forever. 
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'"THE  year  of  grace  1797  passed  away  on  the  coast 
of  California  in  a  south-westerly  gale.  The  little 
bay  of  San  Carlos,  albeit  sheltered  by  the  headlands 
of  the  blessed  Trinity,  was  rough  and  turbulent;  its 
foam  clung  quivering  to  the  seaward  wall  of  the  Mis- 
sion garden;  the  air  was  filled  with  flying  sand  and 
spume,  and  as  the  Senor  Com  andante,  Hermenegildo 
Salvatierra,  looked  from  the  deep  embrasured  window 
of  the  Presidio  guard-room,  he  felt  the  salt  breath  of 
the  distant  sea  buffet  a  colour  into  his  smoke-dried 
cheeks. 

The  Commander,  I  have  said,  was  gazing  thought- 
fully from  the  window  of  the  guard-room.  He  may 
have  been  reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  now  about 
to  pass  away.  But,  like  the  garrison  at  the  Presidio, 
there  was  little  to  review;  the  year,  like  its  prede- 
cessors, had  been  uneventful,— the  days  had  slipped 
by  in  a  delicious  monotony  of  simple  duties,  unbroken 
by  incident  or  interruption.  The  regularly  recurring 
feasts  and  saints'  days,  the  half  yearly  courier  from 
San  Diego,  the  rare  transport- ship  and  rarer  foreign 
vessel,  were  the  mere  details  of  his  patriarchal  life.  If 
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there  was  no  achievement,  there  was  certainly  no  failure. 
Abundant  harvests  and  patient  industry  amply  sup- 
plied the  wants  of  Presidio  and  Mission.  Isolated  from 
the  family  of  nations,  the  wars  which  shook  the  world 
concerned  them  not  so  much  as  the  last  earthquake ; 
the  struggle  that  emancipated  their  sister  colonies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent  to  them  had  no  sugges- 
tiveness.  In  short,  it  was  that  glorious  Indian  summer 
of  California  history,  around  which  so  much  poetical 
haze  still  lingers, — that  bland,  indolent  autumn  of 
Spanish  rule,  so  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  wintry 
storms  of  Mexican  independence  and  the  reviving 
spring  of  American  conquest. 

The  Commander  turned  from  the  window  and  walked 
toward  the  fire  that  burned  brightly  on  the  deep  oven- 
like  hearth.  A  pile  of  copy-books,  the  work  of  the 
Presidio  school,  lay  on  the  table.  As  he  turned  over 
the  leaves  with  a  paternal  interest,  and  surveyed  the 
fair  round  Scripture  text, — the  first  pious  pot-hooks 
of  the  pupils  of  San  Carlos, — an  audible  commentary 
fell  from  his  lips:  "  'Abimelech  took  her  from  Abra- 
ham'— ah,  little  one,  excellent ! — 'Jacob  sent  to  see 
his  brother' — body  of  Christ!  that  up-stroke  of  thine, 
Paquita,  is  marvellous;  the  Governor  shall  see  it!" 
A  film  of  honest  pride  dimmed  the  Commander's  left 
eye, — the  right,  alas!  twenty  years  before  had  been 
sealed  by  an  Indian  arrow.  He  rubbed  it  softly  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  leather  jacket,  and  continued:  "'The 
Ishniaelites  having  arrived '" 
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He  stopped,  for  there  was  a  step  in  the  court-yard, 
a  foot  upon  the  threshold,  and  a  stranger  entered. 
With  the  instinct  of  an  old  soldier,  the  Commander, 
after  one  glance  at  the  intruder,  turned  quickly  toward 
the  wall,  where  his  trusty  Toledo  hung,  or  should 
have  been  hanging.  But  it  was  not  there,  and  as  he 
recalled  that  the  last  time  he  had  seen  that  weapon  it 
was  heing  ridden  up  and  down  the  gallery  by  Pepito, 
the  infant  son  of  Bautista,  the  tortilio- maker,  he 
blushed  and  then  contented  himself  with  frowning 
upon  the  intruder. 

But  the  stranger's  air,  though  irreverent,  was  de- 
cidedly peaceful.  He  was  unarmed,  and  wore  the 
ordinary  cape  of  tarpaulin  and  sea-boots  of  a  mariner. 
Except  a  villanous  smell  of  codfish,  there  was  little 
about  him  that  was  peculiar. 

His  name,  as  he  informed  the  Commander,  in 
Spanish  that  was  more  fluent  than  elegant  or  precise, 
— his  name  was  Peleg  Scudder.  He  was  master  of  the 
schooner  General  Court,  of  the  port  of  Salem,  in 
Massachusetts,  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the  South  Seas, 
but  now  driven  by  stress  of  wreather  into  the  bay  of 
San  Carlos.  He  begged  permission  to  ride  out  the 
gale  under  the  headlands  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  and 
no  more.  Writer  he  did  not  need,  having  taken  in  a 
supply  at  Bodega.  He  knew  the  strict  surveillance  of 
the  Spanish  port  regulations  in  regard  to  foreign 
vessels,  and  would  do  nothing  against  the  severe  dis- 
cipline and  good  order  of  the  settlement.  There  was 
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a  slight  tinge  of  sarcasm  in  his  tone  as  lie  glanced 
toward  the  desolate  parade-ground  of  the  Presidio  and 
the  open  unguarded  gate.  The  fact  was  that  the 
sentry,  Felipe  Gomez,  had  discreetly  retired  to  shelter 
at  the  heginning  of  the  storm,  and  was  then  sound 
asleep  in  the  corridor. 

The  Commander  hesitated.  The  port  regulations 
were  severe,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  exercise  indi- 
vidual authority,  and  beyond  an  old  order  issued  ten 
years  before,  regarding  the  American  ship  Cohimlia, 
there  was  no  precedent  to  guide  him.  The  storm  was 
severe,  and  a  sentiment  of  humanity  urged  him  to 
grant  the  stranger's  request.  It  is  but  just  to  the 
Commander  to  say,  that  his  inability  to  enforce  a 
refusal  did  not  weigh  with  his  decision.  He  would 
have  denied  with  equal  disregard  of  consequences  that 
right  to  a  seventy-four  gun  ship  which  he  now  yielded 
so  gracefully  to  this  Yankee  trading  schooner.  He 
stipulated  only,  that  there  should  be  no  communication 
between  the  ship  and  shore.  "  For  yourself,  Sefior 
Captain,"  he  continued,  "  accept  my  hospitality.  The 
fort  is  yours  as  long  as  you  shall  grace  it  with  your 
distinguished  presence ; "  and  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy,  he  made  the  semblance  of  withdrawing  from 
the  guard-room. 

Master  Peleg  Scudder  smiled  as  he  thought  of  the 
half- dismantled  fort,  the  two  mouldy  brass  cannon, 
cast  in  Manila  a  century  previous,  and  the  shiftless 
garrison.  A  wild  thought  of  accepting  the  Com- 
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mander's  offer  literally,  conceived  in  the  reckless  spirit 
of  a  man  who  never  let  slip  an  offer  for  trade,  for  a 
moment  filled  his  brain,  hut  a  timely  reflection  of  the 
commercial  unimportance  of  the  transaction  checked 
him.  He  only  took  a  capacious  quid  of  tobacco,  as 
the  Commander  gravely  drew  a  settle  before  the  fire, 
and  in  honour  of  his  guest  untied  the  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief that  bound  his  grizzled  brows. 

What  passed  between  Salvatierra  and  his  guest  that 
night  it  becomes  me  not,  as  a  grave  chronicler  of  the 
salient  points  of  history,  to  relate.  I  have  said  that 
Master  Peleg  Scudder  was  a  fluent  talker,  and  under 
the  influence  of  divers  strong  waters,  furnished  by  his 
host,  he  became  still  more  loquacious.  And  think  of 
a  man  with  a  twenty  years'  budget  of  gossip !  The 
Commander  learned,  for  the  first  time,  how  Great 
Britain  lost  her  colonies ;  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
of  the  great  Napoleon,  whose  achievements,  perhaps, 
Peleg  coloured  more  highly  than  the  Commander's 
superiors  would  have  liked.  And  when  Peleg  turned 
questioner,  the  Commander  was  at  his  mercy.  He 
gradually  made  himself  master  of  the  gossip  of  the 
Mission  and  Presidio,  the  "small-beer"  chronicles  of 
that  pastoral  age,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  the 
Presidio  schools,  and  even  asked  the  Commander  how 
he  had  lost  his  eye !  It  is  said  that  at  this  point  of 
the  conversation  Master  Peleg  produced  from  about 
his  person  clivers  small  trinkets,  kick-shaws  and  new- 
fangled trifles,  and  even  forced  some  of  them  upon  his 
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host.  It  is  further  alleged  that  under  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  Peleg  and  several  glasses  of  aguardiente, 
the  Commander  lost  somewhat  of  his  decorum,  and 
hehaved  in  a  manner  unseemly  for  one  in  his  position, 
reciting  high-flown  Spanish  poetry,  and  even  piping  in 
a  thin,  high  voice,  divers  madrigals  and  heathen 
canzonets  of  an  amorous  complexion;  chiefly  in  regard 
to  a  "  little  one "  who  was  his,  the  Commander's, 
"  soul !  "  These  allegations,  perhaps  unworthy  the 
notice  of  a  serious  chronicler,  should  he  received  with 
great  caution,  and  are  introduced  here  as  simple  hear- 
say. That  the  Commander,  however,  took  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  attempted  to  show  his  guest  the  mysteries 
of  the  sembi  cuacua,  capering  in  an  agile  but  in- 
decorous manner  about  the  apartment,  has  been  denied. 
Enough  for  the  purposes  of  this  narrative,  that  at 
midnight  Peleg  assisted  his  host  to  bed  with  many 
protestations  of  undying  friendship,  and  then,  as  the 
gale  had  abated,  took  his  leave  of  the  Presidio  tmd 
hurried  aboard  the  General  Court.  When  the  day 
broke  the  ship  was  gone. 

I  know  not  if  Peleg  kept  his  word  with  his  host. 
It  is  said  that  the  holy  fathers  at  the  Mission  that 
night  heard  a  loud  chanting  in  the  plaza,  as  of  the 
heathens  singing  psalms  through  their  noses;  that  for 
many  days  after  an  odour  of  salt  codfish  prevailed  in 
the  settlement ;  that  a  dozen  hard  nutmegs,  which  were 
unfit  for  spice  or  seed,  were  found  in  the  possession  of 
the  wife  of  the  baker,  and  that  several  bushels  of  shoe- 
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pegs,  which  bore  a  pleasing  resemblance  to  oats,  but 
were  quite  inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  provender, 
were  discovered  in  the  stable  of  the  blacksmith.  But 
when  the  reader  reflects  upon  the  sacredness  of  a 
Yankee  trader's  word,  the  stringent  discipline  of  the 
Spanish  port  regulations,  and  the  proverbial  indis- 
position of  my  countrymen  to  impose  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  a  simple  people,  he  will  at  once  reject  this 
part  of  the  story. 

A  roll  of  drums,  ushering  in  the  year  1793,  awoke 
the  Commander.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and 
the  storm  had  ceased.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  and  through 
the  force  of  habit  rubbed  his  left  eye.  As  the  re- 
membrance of  the  previous  night  came  back  to  him, 
he  jumped  from  his  couch  and  ran  to  the  window. 
There  was  no  ship  in  the  bay.  A  sudden  thought 
seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  rubbed  both  of  his  eyes. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  consulted  the  metallic  mirror 
which  hung  beside  his  crucifix.  There  was  no  mistake ; 
the  Commander  had  a  visible  second  eye, — a  right 
one, — as  good,  save  for  the  purposes  of  vision,  as 
the  left. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  true  secret  of  this 
transformation,  but  one  opinion  prevailed  at  San 
Carlos.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  miracles  vouchsafed 
a  pious  Catholic  community  as  an  evidence  to  the 
heathen,  through  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  San 
Carlos  himself.  That  their  beloved  Commander,  the 
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temporal  defender  of  the  Faith,  should  be  the  recipient 
of  this  miraculous  manifestation  was  most  fit  and 
seemly.  The  Commander  himself  was  reticent ;  he 
could  not  tell  a  falsehood, — he  dared  not  tell  the  truth. 
After  all,  if  the  good  folk  of  San  Carlos  believed  that 
the  powers  of  his  right  eye  were  actually  restored, 
was  it  wise  and  discreet  for  him  to  undeceive  them  ? 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  Commander  thought 
of  policy, — for  the  first  time  he  quoted  that  text  which 
has  been  the  lure  of  so  many  well-meaning  but  easy 
Christians,  of  being  "  all  things  to  all  men."  Infeliz 
Hermenegildo  Salvatierra ! 

For  by  degrees  an  ominous  whisper  crept  through 
the  little  settlement.  The  Right  Eye  of  the  Com- 
mander, although  miraculous,  seemed  to  exercise  a 
baleful  effect  upon  the  beholder.  No  one  could  look 
at  it  without  winking.  It  was  cold,  hard,  relentless, 
and  unflinching.  More  than  that,  it  seemed  to  be 
endowed  with  a  dreadful  prescience, — a  faculty  of 
seeing  through  and  into  the  inarticulate  thoughts  of 
those  it  looked  upon.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
obeyed  the  eye  rather  than  the  voice  of  their  com- 
mander, and  answered  his  glance  rather  than  his  lips 
in  questioning.  The  servants  could  not  evade  tho 
ever-watchful  but  cold  attention  that  seemed  to  pursue 
them.  The  children  of  the  Presidio  School  smirched 
their  copy-books  under  the  awful  supervision,  and  poor 
Paquita,  the  prize  pupil,  failed  utterly  in  that  marvel- 
lous up-stroke  when  her  patron  stood  beside  her. 
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Gradually  distrust,  suspicion,  self-accusation,  and 
timidity  took  the  place  of  trust,  confidence,  and 
security  throughout  San  Carlos.  Whenever  the  Right 
Eye  of  the  Commander  fell,  a  shadow  fell  with  it. 

Nor  was  Salvatierra  entirely  free  from  the  baleful 
influence  of  his  miraculons  acquisition.  Unconscious 
of  its  effect  upon  others,  he  only  saw  in  their  actions 
evidence  of  certain  things  that  the  crafty  Peleg  had 
hinted  on  that  eventful  New  Year's  eve.  His  most 
trusty  retainers  stammered,  blushed,  and  faltered  before 
him.  Self-accusations,  confessions  of  minor  faults  and 
delinquencies,  or  extravagant  excuses  and  apologies 
met  his  mildest  inquiries.  The  very  children  that  he 
loved — his  pet  pupil,  Paquita — seemed  to  be  conscious 
of  some  hidden  sin.  The  result  of  this  constant 
irritation  showed  itself  more  plainly.  For  the  first 
half-year  the  Commander's  voice  and  eye  were  at 
variance.  He  was  still  kind,  tender,  and  thoughtful 
in  speech.  Gradually,  however,  his  voice  took  upon 
itself  the  hardness  of  his  glance  and  its  sceptical 
impassive  quality,  and  as  the  year  again  neared  its 
close,  it  was  plain  that  the  Commander  had  fitted 
himself  to  the  eye,  and  not  the  eye  to  the  Com- 
mander. 

It  may  be  surmised  that  these  changes  did  not 
escape  the  watchful  solicitude  of  the  Fathers.  Indeed, 
the  few  who  were  first  to  ascribe  the  right  eye  of 
Salvatierra  to  miraculous  origin,  and  the  special  grace 
of  the  blessed  San  Carlos,  now  talked  openly  of  witch- 
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craft  and  the  agency  of  Luzbel,  the  evil  one.  It 
would  have  fared  ill  with  Hermenegildo  Salvatierra 
had  he  been  aught  but  Commander  or  amenable  to 
local  authority.  But  the  reverend  father,  Friar  Manuel 
de  Cortes,  had  no  power  over  the  political  executive, 
and  all  attempts  at  spiritual  advice  failed  signally.  He 
retired  baffled  and  confused  from  his  first  interview 
with  the  Commander,  who  seemed  now  to  take  a  grim 
satisfaction  in  the  fateful  power  of  his  glance.  The 
holy  father  contradicted  himself,  exposed  the  fallacies 
of  his  own  arguments,  and  even,  it  is  asserted,  com- 
mitted himself  to  several  undoubted  heresies.  Wherj. 
the  Commander  stood  up  at  mass,  if  the  officiating 
priest  caught  that  sceptical  aud  searching  eye,  the 
service  was  inevitably  ruined.  Even  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Church  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  the  last  hold  upon 
the  affections  of  the  people  and  the  good  order  of  the 
settlement  departed  from  San  Carlos. 

As  the  long  dry  summer  passed,  the  low  hills  that 
surrounded  the  white  walls  of  the  Presidio  grew  more 
and  more  to  resemble  in  hue  the  leathern  jacket  of  the 
Commander,  and  Nature  herself  seemed  to  have  bor- 
rowed his  dry,  hard  glare.  The  earth  was  cracked 
and  seamed  with  drought;  a  blight  had  fallen  upon 
the  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the  rain,  long  delayed 
and  ardently  prayed  for,  came  not.  The  sky  was  as 
tearless  as  the  right  eye  of  the  Commander.  Murmurs 
of  discontent,  insubordination,  and  plotting  among  the 
Indians  reached  his  ears;  he  only  set  his  teeth  the 
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more  firmly,  tightened  the  knot  of  his  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief, and  looked  up  his  Toledo. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  1798  found  the  Commander 
sitting,  at  the  hour  of  evening  prayers,  alone  in  the 
guard-room.  He  no  longer  attended  the  services  of 
the  Holy  Church,  but  crept  away  at  such  times  to  some 
solitary  spot,  where  he  spent  the  interval  in  silent 
meditation.  The  firelight  played  upon  the  low  beams 
and  rafters,  but  left  the  bowed  figure  of  Salvatierra  in 
darkness.  Sitting  thus,  he  felt  a  small  hand  touch  his 
arm,  and,  looking  down,  saw  the  figure  of  Paquita, 
his  little  Indian  pupil,  at  his  knee.  "  Ah,  littlest  of 
all,"  said  the  Commander,  with  something  of  his  old 
tenderness,  lingering  over  the  endearing  diminutives  of 
his  native  speech, — "  sweet  one,  what  doest  thou  here  ? 
Art  thou  not  afraid  of  him  whom  eveiy  one  shuns  and 
fears  ?  " 

"No/'  said  the  little  Indian,  readily,  "not  in  the 
dark.  I  hear  your  voice, — the  old  voice ;  I  feel  your 
touch, — the  old  touch ;  but  I  see  not  your  eye,  Senor 
Comm  andante.  That  only  I  fear, — and  that,  0  Senor, 
O  my  father,"  said  the  child,  lifting  her  little  arms 
towards  his,  "  that  I  know  is  not  thine  own  !  " 

The  Commander  shuddered  and  turned  away.  Then, 
recovering  himself,  he  kissed  Paquita  gravely  on  the 
forehead  and  bade  her  retire.  A  few  hours  later,  when 
silence  had  fallen  upon  the  Presidio,  he  sought  his  own 
couch  and  slept  peacefully. 

At  about  the  middle  watch  of  the  night  a  dusky 
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figure  crept  through  the  low  embrasure  of  the  Com- 
mander's apartment.  Other  figures  were  flitting  through 
the  parade-ground,  which  the  Commander  might  have 
seen  had  he  not  slept  so  quietly.  The  intruder  stepped 
noiselessly  to  the  couch  and  listened  to  the  sleeper's 
deep-drawn  inspiration.  Something  glittered  in  the 
firelight  as  the  savage  lifted  his  arm  ;  another  moment 
and  the  sore  perplexities  of  Hermenegildo  Salvatierra 
would  have  heen  over,  when  suddenly  the  savage 
started,  and  fell  back  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  The 
Commander  slept  peacefully,  but  his  right  eye, 
widely  opened,  fixed  and  unaltered,  glared  coldly  on 
the  would-be  assassin.  The  man  fell  to  the  earth  in  a 
fit,  and  the  noise  awoke  the  sleeper. 

To  rise  to  his  feet,  grasp  his  sword,  and  deal  blows 
thick  and  fast  upon  the  mutinous  savages  who  now 
thronged  the  room,  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Help 
opportunely  arrived,  and  the  undisciplined  Indians 
were  speedily  driven  beyond  the  walls,  but  in  the 
scuffle  the  Commander  received  a  blow  upon  his  right 
eye,  and,  lifting  his  hand  to  that  mysterious  organ,  it 
was  gone.  Never  again  was  it  found,  and  never  again, 
for  bale  or  bliss,  did  it  adorn  the  right  orbit  of  the 
Commander. 

With  it  passed  away  the  spell  that  had  fallen  upon 
San  Carlos.  The  rain  returned  to  invigorate  the  lan- 
guid soil,  harmony  was  restored  between  priest  and 
soldier,  the  green  grass  presently  waved  over  the  sere 
hillsides,  the  children  flocked  again  to  the  side  of  their 
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martial  preceptor,  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  the  Mission 
Church,  and  pastoral  content  once  more  smiled  upon 
the  gentle  valleys  of  San  Carlos.  And  far  southward 
crept  the  General  Court  with  its  master,  Peleg 
Scudder,  trafficking  in  beads  and  peltries  with  the 
Indians,  and  offering  glass  eyes,  wooden  legs,  and  other 
Boston  notions  to  the  chiefs. 


- 
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PAET  I.— IN  THE  FIELD. 

TT  was  near  the  close  of  an  October  day  that  I  began 
to  be  disagreeably  conscious  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley.  I  had  been  riding  since  sunrise,  and  my 
course,  through  the  depressing  monotony  of  the  long 
level  landscape,  affected  me  more  like  a  dull  dyspeptic 
dream  than  a  business  journey,  performed  under  that 
sincerest  of  natural  phenomena, — a  California  sky. 
The  recurring  stretches  of  brown  and  baked  fields,  the 
gaping  fissures  in  the  dusty  trail,  the  hard  outline  of 
the  distant  hills,  and  the  herds  of  slowly  moving 
cattle,  seemed  like  features  of  some  glittering  stereo- 
scopic picture  that  never  changed.  Active  exercise 
might  have  removed  this  feeling,  but  my  horse  by 
some  subtle  instinct  had  long  since  given  up  all 
ambitious  effort,  and  had  lapsed  into  a  dogged  trot. 
It  was  autumn,  but  not  the  season  suggested  to  the 
Atlantic  reader  under  that  title.  The  sharply  defined 
boundaries  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons  were  prefigured 
in  the  clear  outlines  of  the  distant  hills.  In  the  dry 
atmosphere  the  decay  of  vegetation  was  too  rapid  for 
the  slow  hectic  which  overtakes  an  Eastern  landscape, 
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or  else  Nature  was  too  practical  for  such  thin  disguises. 
She  merely  turned  the  Hippocratic  face  to  the  spec- 
tator, with  the  old  diagnosis  of  Death  in  her  sharp, 
contracted  features. 

In  the  contemplation  of  such  a  prospect  there  was 
little  to  excite  any  but  a  morbid  fancy.  There  were 
no  clouds  in  the  flinty  blue  heavens,  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun  was  accompanied  with  as  little  ostentation  as 
was  consistent  with  the  dryly  practical  atmosphere. 
Darkness  soon  followed,  with  a  rising  wind,  which 
increased  as  the  shadows  deepened  on  the  plain.  The 
fringe  of  alder  by  the  watercourse  began  to  loom  up 
as  I  urged  my  horse  forward.  A  half-hour's  active 
spurring  brought  me  to  a  corral,  and  a  little  beyond  a 
house,  so  low  and  broad  it  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be 
half  buried  in  the  earth. 

My  second  impression  was  that  it  had  grown  out  of 
the  soil,  like  some  monstrous  vegetable,  its  dreary  pro- 
portions were  so  in  keeping  with  the  vast  prospect. 
There  were  no  recesses  along  its  roughly  boarded  walls 
for  vagrant  and  unprofitable  shadows  to  lurk  in  the 
daily  sunshine.  No  projection  for  the  wind  by  night 
to  grow  musical  over,  to  wail,  whistle,  or  whisper  to ; 
only  a  long  wooden  shelf  containing  a  chilly-looking 
tin  basin,  and  a  bar  of  soap.  Its  uncurtained  windows 
were  red  with  the  sinking  sun,  as  though  bloodshot 
and  inflamed  from  a  too  long  unlidded  existence. 
The  tracks  of  cattle  led  to  its  front  door,  firmly  closed 
against  the  rattling  wind. 
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To  avoid  being  confounded  with  this  familiar 
element,  I  walked  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  which 
was  connected  with  a  smaller  building  by  a  slight  plat- 
form. A  grizzled,  hard-faced  old  man  was  standing 
there,  and  met  my  salutation  with  a  look  of  inquiry, 
and,  without  speaking,  led  the  way  to  the  principal 
room.  As  I  entered,  four  young  men,  who  were 
reclining  by  the  fire,  slightly  altered  their  attitudes  of 
perfect  repose,  but  beyond  that  Betrayed  neither 
curiosity  nor  interest.  A  hound  started  from  a  clinic 
corner  with  a  growl,  but  was  immediately  kicked  by 
the  old  man  into  obscurity,  and  silenced  again.  I 
can't  tell  why,  but  I  instantly  received  the  impression 
that  for  a  long  time  the  group  by  the  fire  had  not 
uttered  a  word  or  moved  a  muscle.  Taking  a  seat,  I 
briefly  stated  my  business. 

Was  a  United  States'  surveyor.  Had  come  on 
account  of  the  Espiritu  Santo  Rancho.  Wanted  to 
correct  the  exterior  boundaries  of  township  lines,  so 
as  to  connect  with  the  near  exteriors  of  private  grants. 
There  had  been  some  intervention  to  the  old  survey 
by  a  Mr.  Tryan  who  had  pre-empted  adjacent — 
"  settled  land  warrants,"  interrupted  the  old  man. 
"Ah,  yes!  Land  Warrants, — and  then  this  was  Mr. 
Tryan  ?  " 

I  had  spoken  mechanically,  for  I  was  preoccupied 
in  connecting  other  public  lines  with  private  surveys, 
as  I  looked  in  his  face.  It  was  certainly  a  hard  face, 
and  reminded  me  of  the  singular  effect  of  that  mining 
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operation  known  as  "ground  sluicing;"  the  harder 
lines  of  underlying  character  were  exposed,  and  what 
were  once  plastic  curves  and  soft  outlines  were  oblite- 
rated  by  some  powerful  agency. 

There  was  a  dryness  in  his  voice  not  unlike  the 
prevailing  atmosphere  of  the  valley,  as  he  launched 
into  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  contest,  with  a 
fluency,  which,  like  the  wind  without,  showed  frequent 
and  unrestrained  expression.  He  told  me — what  I 
had  already  learned — that  the  boundary  line  of  the  old 
Spanish  grant  was  a  creek,  described  in  the  loose 
phraseology  of  the  dcseno  as  beginning  in  the  valda 
or  skirt  of  the  hill,  its  precise  location  long  the 
subject  of  litigation.  I  listened  and  answered  with 
little  interest,  for  my  mind  was  still  distracted  by  the 
wind  which  swept  violently  by  the  house,  as  well  as  by 
his  odd  face,  which  was  again  reflected  in  the  resem- 
blance that  the  silent  group  by  the  fire  bore  toward 
him.  He  was  still  talking,  and  the  wind  was  yet 
blowing,  when  my  confused  attention  was  aroused  by 
a  remark  addressed  to  the  recumbent  figures. 

"Now,  then,  which  on  ye '11  see  the  stranger  up  the 
creek  to  Altascar's,  to-morrow?" 

There  was  a  general  movement  of  opposition  in  the 
group,  but  no  decided  answer. 

"  Kin  you  go,  Kerg  ?  " 

"  Who's  to  look  up  stock  in  Strarberry  per-ar-ie  ?" 

This  seemed  to  imply  a  negative,  and  the  old  man 
turned  to  another  hopeful,  who  was  pulling  the  fur 
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from  a  mangy  bear-skin  on  which  he  was  lying, 
with  an  expression  as  though  it  were  somebody's 
hair. 

c:  Well,  Tom,  wot's  to  hinder  you  from  goin'  ? ' 

"Mam's  goin'  to  Brown's  store  at  sun-up,  and  I 
s'pose  I  've  got  to  pack  her  and  the  baby  agin." 

I  think  the  expression  of  scorn  this  unfortunate 
youth  exhibited  for  the  filial  duty  into  which  he  had 
been  evidently  beguiled,  was  one  of  the  finest  things  I 
had  ever  seen. 

"Wise?" 

Wise  deigned  no  verbal  reply,  but  figuratively 
thrust  a  worn  and  patched  boot  into  the  discourse. 
The  old  man  flushed  quickly. 

"  I  told  ye  to  get  Brown  to  give  you  a  pair  the  last 
time  you  war  down  the  river." 

"  Said  he  wouldn't  without'en  order.  Said  it  was 
like  pulling  gum-teeth  to  get  the  money  from  you 
even  then." 

There  was  a  grim  smile  at  this  local  hit  at  the  old 
man's  parsimony,  and  Wise,  who  was  clearly  the 
privileged  wit  of  the  family,  sank  back  in  honourable 
retirement. 

"  Well,  Joe,  ef  your  boots  are  new,  and  you  aren't 
pestered  with  wimmin  and  children,  p'r'aps  you  '11  go," 
said  Tryan,  with  a  nervous  twitching,  intended  for  a 
smile,  about  a  mouth  not  remarkably  mirthful. 

Joe  lifted  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows,  and  said 
shortly, — 
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"  Got  no  saddle." 

"  Wot's  gone  of  your  saddle  ?" 

"  Kerg,  there," — indicating  his  brother  with  a  look 
such  as  Cain  might  have  worn  at  the  sacrifice. 

"  You  lie  ! "  returned  Kerg,  cheerfully. 

Tryan  sprang  to  his  feet,  seizing  the  chair,  flourish- 
ing it  around  his  head  and  gazing  furiously  in  the 
hard  young  faces  which  fearlessly  met  his  own.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  his  arm  soon  dropped  by 
his  side,  and  a  look  of  hopeless  fatality  crossed  bis 
face.  He  allowed  me  to  take  the  chair  from  his  hand, 
and  I  was  trying  to  pacify  him  by  the  assurance  that 
I  required  no  guide,  when  the  irrepressible  Wise 
again  lifted  his  voice  : — 

"  Theer's  George  coinin' !  why  don't  ye  ask  him  ? 
He'll  go  and  introduce  you  to  Don  Fernandy's  darter, 
too,  ef  you  ain't  pertickler." 

The  laugh  which  followed  this  joke,  which  evidently 
had  some  domestic  allusion  (the  general  tendency  of 
rural  pleasantry),  was  followed  by  a  light  step  on  the 
platform,  and  the  young  man  entered.  Seeing  a 
stranger  present,  he  stopped  and  coloured ;  made  a 
shy  salute  and  coloured  again,  and  then,  drawing  a 
box  from  the  corner,  sat  down,  his  hands  clasped 
lightly  together  and  his  very  handsome  bright  blue 
eyes  turned  frankly  on  mine. 

Perhaps  I  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  ro- 
mantic impression  he  made  upon  me,  and  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  ask  his  company  as  guide,  and  he 
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cheerfully  assented.  But  some  domestic  duty  called 
him  presently  away. 

The  fire  gleamed  hrightly  on  the  hearth,  and,  no 
longer  resisting  the  prevailing  influence,  I  silently 
•watched  the  spirting  flame,  listening  to  the  wind 
•which  continually  shook  the  tenement.  Besides  the 
one  chair  which  had  acquired  a  new  importance  in  my 
eyes,  I  presently  discovered  a  crazy  table  in  one 
corner,  with  an  ink-bottle  and  pen ;  the  latter  in  that 
greasy  state  of  decomposition  peculiar  to  country 
taverns  and  farm-houses.  A  goodly  array  of  rifles 
and  double  barrelled  guns  stocked  the  corner ;  half  a 
dozen  saddles  and  blankets  lay  near,  with  a  mild 
flavour  of  the  horse  about  them.  Some  deer  and 
bear  skins  completed  the  inventory.  As  I  sat  there, 
with  the  silent  group  around  me,  the  shadowy  gloom 
•within  and  the  dominant  wind  without,  I  found  it 
difficult  to  believe  I  had  ever  known  a  different  exist- 
ence. My  profession  had  often  led  me  to  wilder 
scenes,  but  rarely  among  those  whose  unrestrained 
habits  and  easy  unconsciousness  made  me  feel  so 
lonely  and  uncomfortable.  I  shrank  closer  to  myself, 
not  without  grave  doubts — which  I  think  occur 
naturally  to  people  in  like  situations — that  this  was 
the  general  rule  of  humanity,  and  I  was  a  solitary  and 
somewhat  gratuitous  exception. 

It  was  a  relief  when  a  laconic  announcement  of 
supper  by  a  weak-eyed  girl  caused  a  general  move- 
ment in  the  family.  We  walked  across  the  dark 
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platform,  which  led  to  another  low-ceiled  room.  Its 
entire  length  was  occupied  by  a  table,  at  the  farther 
end  of  which  a  -weak-eyed  woman  -was  already  taking 
her  repast,  as  she,  at  the  same  time,  gave  nourishment 
to  a  weak-eyed  baby.  As  the  formalities  of  introduc- 
tion had  been  dispensed  with,  and  as  she  took  no 
notice  of  me,  I  was  enabled  to  slip  into  a  seat  without 
discomposing  or  interrupting  her.  Try  an  extem- 
porized a  grace,  and  the  attention  of  the  family 
became  absorbed  in  bacon,  potatoes,  and  dried  apples. 

The  meal  was  a  sincere  one.  Gentle  gurgl;ngs  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  table  often  betrayed  the  presence 
of  the  "well-spring  of  pleasure."  The  conversation 
generally  referred  to  the  labours  of  the  day,  and 
comparing  notes  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  missing 
stock.  Y"et  the  supper  was  such  a  vast  improvement 
upon  the  previous  intellectual  feast,  that  when  a 
chance  allusion  of  mine  to  the  business  of  my  visit 
brought  out  the  elder  Tryan,  the  interest  grew  quite 
exciting.  I  remember  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  system  of  ranch-holding  by  the  "  greasers,"  as  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  native  Californians.  As  the 
same  ideas  have  been  sometimes  advanced  under  more 
pretentious  circumstances,  they  may  be  worthy  of 
record. 

"Look  at  'em  holdin'  the  finest  grazin'  laud  that 
ever  lay  outer  doors?  Whar's  the  papers  for  it? 
Was  it  grants?  Mighty  fine  grants, — most  of  'eni 
made  arter  the  'Merrikaus  got  possession.  More  fools 
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the  'Merrikans  for  lettin'  'em  hold  'era.  Wat  paid  for 
'em  ?  'Merrikan  blood  and  money. 

" Didn't  they  oughter  have  suthin  out  of  their 
native  country  ?  Wot  for  ?  Did  they  ever  improve  ? 
Got  a  lot  of  yaller-skinned  diggers,  not  so  sensihle  as 
niggers  to  look  arter  stock,  and  they  a-sittiu'  home 
and  smokin'.  With  their  gold  and  silver  candlesticks, 
and  missions,  and  crucifixens,  priests  and  graven  idols, 
and  sich  ?  Them  sort  things  wurent  allowed  in 
Mizzoori." 

At  the  mention  of  improvements,  I  involuntarily 
lifted  my  eyes,  and  met  the  half-laughing,  half- 
embarrassed  look  of  George.  The  act  did  not  escape 
detection,  and  I  had  at  once  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that  the  rest  of  the  family  had  formed  an  offensive 
alliance  against  us. 

"  It  was  agin  Nater,  and  agin  God,"  added  Try  an. 
"God  never  intended  gold  in  the  rocks  to  be  made 
into  heathen  candlesticks  and  crucifixens.  That's 
why  he  sent  'Merrikins  here.  Nater  never  intended 
such  a  climate  for  lazy  lopers.  She  never  gin  six 
months'  sunshine  to  be  slept  and  smoked  away." 

How  long  he  continued,  and  with  what  further 
illustration,  I  could  not  say,  for  I  took  an  early  op- 
portunity to  escape  to  the  sitting-room.  I  was  soon 
followed  by  George,  who  called  me  to  an  open  door 
leading  to  a  smaller  room,  and  pointed  to  a  bed. 

"You  'd  better  sleep  there  to-night,"  he  said  ;  "you  '11 
be  more  comfortable,  and  I'll  call  you  early." 
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I  thanked  him,  and  would  have  asked  him  several 
questions  which  were  then  troubling  me,  but  he  shyly 
slipped  to  the  door  and  vanished. 

A  shadow  seemed  to  fall  on  the  room  when  he  had 
gone.  The  "  boys  "  returned,  one  by  one,  and  shuffled 
to  their  old  places.  A  larger  log  was  thrown  on  the 
fire,  and  the  huge  chimney  glowed  like  a  furnace,  but 
it  did  not  seem  to  melt  or  subdue  a  single  line  of  the 
hard  faces  that  it  lit.  In  half  an  hour  later,  the  furs 
which  had  served  as  chairs  by  day  undertook  the 
nightly  office  of  mattresses,  and  each  received  its 
owner's  full-length  figure.  Mr.  Try  an  had  not 
returned,  and  I  missed  George.  I  sat  there  until, 
wakeful  and  nervous,  I  saw  the  fire  fall  and  shadows 
mount  the  wall.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  rush- 
ing of  the  wind  and  the  snoring  of  the  sleepers.  At 
last,  feeling  the  place  insupportable,  I  seized  my  hat 
and,  opening  the  door,  ran  out  briskly  into  the  night. 

The  acceleration  of  my  torpid  pulse  in  the  keen 
light  with  the  wind,  whose  violence  was  almost  equal 
to  that  of  a  tornado,  and  the  familiar  faces  of  the 
bright  stars  above  me,  I  felt  as  a  blessed  relief.  I  ran 
not  knowing  whither,  and  when  I  halted,  the  square 
outline  of  the  house  was  lost  in  the  alder-bushes.  An 
uninterrupted  plain  stretched  before  me,  like  a  vast 
sea  beaten  flat  by  the  force  of  the  gale.  As  I  kept 
on  I  noticed  a  slight  elevation  toward  the  horizon, 
and  presently  my  progress  was  impeded  by  the  ascent 
of  an  Indian  mound.  It  struck  me  forcibly  as 
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resembling  an  island  in  the  sea.  Its  height  gave  me 
a  better  view  of  the  expanding  plain.  But  even  here 
I  found  no  rest.  The  ridiculous  interpretation  Tryan 
had  given  the  climate  was  somehow  sung  in  my  ears, 
and  echoed  in  my  throbbing  pulse,  as,  guided  by  the 
star,  I  sought  the  house  again. 

But  I  felt  fresher  and  more  natural  as  I  stepped 
upon  the  platform.  The  door  of  the  lower  building 
was  open,  and  the  old  man  was  sitting  beside  the 
table,  thumbing  the  leaves  of  a  Bible  with  a  look  in 
his  face  as  though  he  were  hunting  up  prophecies 
against  the  "  Greaser."  I  turned  to  enter,  but  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  blanketed  figure  lying 
beside  the  house,  on  the  platform.  The  broad  chest 
heaving  with  healthy  slumber,  and  the  open,  honest 
face  were  familiar.  It  was  George,  who  had  given  up 
his  bed  to  the  stranger  among  his  people.  I  was 
about  to  wake  him,  but  he  lay  so  peaceful  and  quiet, 
I  felt  awed  and  hushed.  And  I  went  to  bed  with  a 
pleasant  impression  of  his  handsome  face  and  tranquil 
figure  soothing  me  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning  from  a  sense  of 
lulled  repose  and  grateful  silence  by  the  cheery  voice 
of  George,  who  stood  beside  my  bed,  ostentatiously 
twirling  a  "  riata,"  as  if  to  recall  the  duties  of  the  day 
to  my  sleep-bewildered  eyes.  I  looked  around  me. 
The  wind  had  been  magically  laid,  and  the  sun  shone 
warmly  through  the  windows  A  dash  of  cold  water, 
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\vith  an  extra  chill  on  from  the  tin  basin,  helped  to 
brighten  rne.  It  was  still  early,  but  the  family  had 
already  breakfasted  and  dispersed,  and  a  waggon  wind- 
ing far  in  the  distance  showed  that  the  unfortunate 
Tom  had  already  "  packed  "  his  relatives  away.  I  felt 
more  cheerful, — there  are  few  troubles  Youth  cannot 
distance  with  the  start  of  a  good  night's  rest.  After  a 
substantial  breakfast,  prepared  by  George,  in  a  few 
moments  we  were  mounted  and  dashing  down  the  plain. 

We  followed  the  line  of  alder  that  defined  the  creek, 
now  dry  and  baked  with  summer's  heat,  but  which  in 
winter,  George  told  me,  overflowed  its  banks.  I  still 
retain  a  vivid  impression  of  that  morning's  ride,  the 
far-off  mountains,  like  silhouettes,  against  the  steel- 
blue  sky,  the  crisp  dry  air,  and  the  expanding  track 
before  me,  animated  often  by  the  well-knit  figure  of 
George  Tryan,  musical  with  jingling  spurs,  and  pic- 
turesque "with  flying  "  riata."  He  rode  a  powerful 
native  roan,  wild-eyed,  untiring  in  stride  and  unbroken 
in  nature.  Alas  !  the  curves  of  beauty  were  concealed 
by  the  cumbrous  machillas  of  the  Spanish  saddle, 
which  levels  all  equine  distinctions.  The  single  rein 
lay  loosely  on  the  cruel  bit  that  can  gripe,  and,  if 
need  be,  crush  the  jaw  it  controls. 

Again  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  valley  rises 
before  me,  as  we  again  bear  down  into  sunlit  space. 
Can  this  be  "  Chu-Chu,"  staid  and  respectable  filly  of 
American  pedigree, — "  Chu-Chu,"  forgetful  of  plank- 
roads  and  cobble-stones,  wild  with  excitement,  twiuk- 
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ling  her  small  white  feet  heneath  me  ?  George  laughs 
out  of  a  cloud  of  dust,  "  Give  her  her  head ;  don't 
you  see  she  likes  it?  "  and  "  Chu-Chu"  seems  to  like 
it,  and,  whether  bitten  by  native  tarantula  into  native 
barbarism  or  emulous  of  the  roan,  "blood"  asserts 
itself,  and  in  a  moment  the  peaceful  servitude  of  years 
is  beaten  out  in  the  music  of  her  clattering  hoofs.  The 
creek  widens  to  a  deep  gully.  We  dive  into  it  and  up 
on  the  opposite  side,  carrying  a  moving  cloud  of  im- 
palpable powder  with  us.  Cattle  are  scattered  over 
the  plain,  grazing  quietly,  or  banded  together  in  vast 
restless  herds.  George  makes  a  wide,  indefinite  sweep 
with  the  "riata,"  as  if  to  include  them  all  in  his 
vaqncro's  loop,  and  says,  "  Ours ! " 

"  About  how  many,  George  ?  " 

"  Don't  know." 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"  Well,  p'r'aps  three  thousand  head,"  says  George, 
reflecting.  "  We  don't  know ;  takes  five  men  to  look 
'cm  up  and  keep  run." 

"What  are  they  worth  ?  " 

"  About  thirty  dollars  a  head." 

I  make  a  rapid  calculation,  and  look  my  astonish- 
ment at  the  laughing  George.  Perhaps  a  recollection 
of  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Tryan  household  is 
expressed  in  that  look,  for  George  averts  his  eye  and 
says,  apologetically, — 

"  I  've  tried  to  get  the  old  man  to  sell  and  build, 
but  you  know  he  says  it  ain't  no  use  to  settle  down, 
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just  yet.  We  must  keep  movin'.  In  fact,  he  built 
the  shanty  for  that  purpose,  lest  titles  should  fall 
through,  and  we  'd  have  to  get  up  and  move  stakes 
farther  down/' 

Suddenly  his  quick  eye  detects  some  unusual  sight 
in  a  herd  we  are  passing,  and  with  an  exclamation  he 
puts  his  roan  into  the  centre  of  the  mass.  I  follow, 
or  rather  "  Chu-Chu  "  darts  after  the  roan,  and  in  a 
few  moments  we  are  in  the  midst  of  apparently  inex- 
tricable horns  and  hoofs.  "  Toro  !  "  shouts  George, 
with  vaquero  enthusiasm,  and  the  band  opens  a  way 
for  the  swinging  "riata."  I  can  feel  their  steaming 
breaths,  and  their  spume  is  cast  on  "  Chu-Chu's " 
quivering  flank. 

Wild,  devilish-looking  beasts  are  they;  not  such 
shapes  as  Jove  might  have  chosen  to  woo  a  goddess, 
nor  such  as  peacefully  range  the  downs  of  Devon,  but 
lean  and  hungry  Cassius-like  bovines,  economically 
got  up  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  six  months'  rainless 
climate,  and  accustomed  to  wrestle  with  the  distracting 
wind  and  the  blinding  dust. 

"  That 's  not  our  brand,"  says  George ;  "  they  're 
strange  stock,"  and  he  points  to  what  my  scientific 
eye  recognizes  as  the  astrological  sign  of  Venus  deeply 
seared  in  the  brown  flanks  of  the  bull  he  is  chasing. 
But  the  herd  are  closing  round  us  with  low  mutterings, 
and  George  has  again  recourse  to  the  authoritative 
"  Toro,"  and  \vith  swinging  "  riata "  divides  the 
"  bossy  bucklers  "  on  either  side.  When  .we  are  free, 
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and  breathing  somewhat  more  easily,  I  venture  to  ask 
George  if  they  ever  attack  any  one. 

"  Never  horsemen,  —  sometimes  footmen.  Not 
through  rage,  you  know,  hut  curiosity.  They  think 
a  man  and  his  horse  are  one,  and  if  they  meet  a  chap 
afoot,  they  run  him  down  and  trample  him  under 
hoof,  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  But,"  adds  George, 
"  here  's  the  lower  bench  of  the  foot-hills,  and  here 's 
Altascar's  corral,  and  that  white  building  you  see 
yonder  is  the  casa." 

A  whitewashed  wall  enclosed  a  court  containing 
another  adobe  building,  baked  with  the  solar  beams 
of  many  summers.  Leaving  our  horses  in  the  charge 
of  a  few  peons  in  the  courtyard,  who  we.re  basking 
lazily  in  the  sun,  we  entered  a  low  doorway,  where  a 
deep  shadow  and  an  agreeable  coolness  fell  upon  us, 
as  sudden  and  grateful  as  a  plunge  in  cool  water,  from 
its  contrast  with  the  external  glare  and  heat.  In  the 
centre  of  a  low-ceiled  apartment  sat  an  old  man  with 
a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  about  his  head,  the  few 
grey  hairs  that  escaped  from  its  folds  relieving  his 
gamboge- coloured  face.  The  odour  of  cigarritos  was  as 
incense  added  to  the  cathedral  gloom  of  the  building. 

As  Seiior  Altascar  rose  with  well-bred  gravity  to 
receive  us,  George  advanced  with  such  a  heightened 
colour,  and  such  a  blending  of  tenderness  and  respect 
in  his  manner,  that  I  was  touched  to  the  heart  by  so 
much  devotion  in  the  careless  youth.  In  fact,  my  eyes 
were  still  dazzled  by  the  effect  of  the  outer  sunshine, 
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and  at  first  I  did  not  see  thewhite  teeth  and  black  eyes 
of  Pepita,  who  slipped  into  the  corridor  as  we  entered. 

It  was  no  pleasant  matter  to  disclose  particulars  of 
business  which  would  deprive  the  old  Sefior  of  the 
greater  part  of  that  land  we  had  just  ridden  over,  and  I 
did  it  with  great  embarrassment.  But  he  listened 
calmly, — not  a  muscle  of  his  dark  face  stirring, — and 
the  smoke,  curling  placidly  from  his  lips,  showed  his 
regular  respiration.  When  I  had  finished,  he  offered 
quietly  to  accompany  us  to  the  line  of  demarcation. 
George  had  meanwhile  disappeared,  but  a  suspicious 
conversation,  in  broken  Spanish  and  English,  in  the 
corridor,  betrayed  his  vicinity.  When  he  returned 
again,  a  little  absent-minded,  the  old  man,  by  far  the 
coolest  and  most  self-possessed  of  the  party,  extin- 
guished his  black  silk  cap  beneath  that  stiff,  uncomely 
sombrero  which  all  native  Californians  affect.  A  serapa 
thrown  over  his  shoulders,  hinted  that  he  was  waiting. 
Horses  are  always  ready  saddled  in  Spanish  ranches, 
and  in  half  an  hour  from  the  time  of  our  arrival  we 
were  again  "  loping  "  in  the  staring  sunlight. 

But  not  as  cheerfully  as  before.  George  and  myself 
were  weighed  down  by  restraint,  and  Altascar  was 
gravely  quiet.  To  break  the  silence,  and  by  way  of  a 
consolatory  essay,  I  hinted  to  him  that  there  might  be 
further  intervention  or  appeal,  but  the  proffered  oil  and 
wine  were  returned  with  a  careless  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  sententious  "  Que  lueno  ? — Your  courts  are 
always  just." 
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The  Indian  mound  of  the  previous  night's  discovery 
was  a  bearing  monument  of  the  new  line,  and  there 
we  halted.  We  were  surprised  to  find  the  old  man, 
Tryan,  waiting  us.  For  the  first  time  during  our 
interview,  the  old  Spaniard  seemed  moved,  and  the 
blood  rose  in  his  yellow  cheek.  I  was  anxious  to 
close  the  scene,  and  pointed  out  the  corner  boundaries 
as  clearly  as  my  recollection  served. 

"  The  deputies  will  be  here  to-morrow  to  run  the 
lines  from  this  initial  point,  and  there  will  be  no  further 
trouble,  I  believe,  gentlemen." 

Senor  Altascar  had  dismounted  and  was  gathering 
a  few  tufts  of  dried  grass  in  his  hands.  George  and 
I  exchanged  glances.  He  presently  arose  from  his 
stooping  posture,  and  advancing  to  within  a  few 
paces  of  Joseph  Tryan,  said,  in  a  voice  broken  with 
passion, — 

"  And  I,  Fernando  Jesus  Maria  Altascar,  put  you 
in  possession  of  my  land  in  the  fashion  of  my  coun- 
try." 

He  threw  a  sod  to  each  of  the  cardinal  points. 

"  I  don't  know  your  courts,  your  judges,  or  your 
corregidores.  Take  the  llano! — and  take  this  with 
it.  May  the  drought  seize  your  cattle  till  their  tongues 
hang  down  as  long  as  those  of  your  lying  lawyers! 
May  it  be  the  curse  and  torment  of  your  old  age,  as 
you  and  yours  have  made  it  of  mine  ! " 

We  stepped  between  the  principal  actors  in  this  scene, 
which  only  the  passion  of  Altascar  made  tragical,  but 
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Tryau,  with  a  humility  but  ill  concealing  his  triumph, 
interrupted, — 

"Let  him  curse  on.  He'll  find  'em  coming  home 
to  him  sooner  than  the  cattle  he  has  lost  through  his 
sloth  and  pride.  The  Lord  is  on  the  side  of  the  just, 
as  well  as  agin  all  slanderers  and  revilers." 

Altascar  but  half  guessed  the  meaning  of  the 
Missourian,  yet  sufficiently  to  drive  from  his  mind 
all  but  the  extravagant  power  of  his  native  invec- 
tive. 

"  Stealer  of  the  Sacrament;  Open  not! — open 
not,  I  say,  your  lying,  Judas  lips  to  me!  Ah  !  half- 
breed,  with  the  soul  of  a  cayote  ! — Car-r-r-ramba ! " 

With  his  passion  reverberating  among  the  consonants 
like  distant  thunder,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  mane 
of  his  horse  as  though  it  had  been  the  grey  locks  of 
his  adversary,  swung  himself  into  the  saddle,  and  gal- 
loped away. 

George  turned  to  me, — 

'•'  Will  you  go  back  with  us  to-night  ?" 

I  thought  of  the  cheerless  walls,  the  silent  figures 
by  the  fire,  and  the  roaring  wind,  and  hesitated. 

"  Well,  then,  good-bye." 

"  Good -bye,  George." 

Another  wring  of  the  hands,  and  we  parted.  I  had 
not  ridden  far  when  I  turned  and  looked  back.  The 
wind  had  risen  early  that  afternoon,  and  was  already 
sweeping  across  the  plain.  A  cloud  of  dust  travelled 
before  it,  and  a  picturesque  figure  occasionally  emerg- 
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ing  therefrom  was  my  last  indistinct  impression  of 
George  Tryan. 


PAET  II.— IN  THE  FLOOD. 

THREE  months  after  the  survey  of  the  Espiritu  Santo 
Kancho,  I  was  again  in  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento. 
But  a  general  and  terrible  visitation  had  erased  the 
memory  of  that  event  as  completely  as  I  supposed  it 
had  obliterated  the  boundary  monuments  I  had 
planted.  The  great  flood  of  1861-62  was  at  its 
height,  when,  obeying  some  indefinite  yearning,  I 
took  my  carpet-bag  and  embarked  for  the  inundated 
valley. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  from  the  bright  cabin 
windows  of  the  Golden  City  but  night  deepening 
over  the  water.  The  only  sound  was  the  pattering 
rain,  and  that  had  grown  monotonous  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  and  did  not  disturb  the  national  gravity  of  my 
countrymen  as  they  silently  sat  around  the  cabin 
stove.  Some  on  errands  of  relief  to  friends  and 
relatives  wore  anxious  faces,  and  conversed  soberly  on 
the  one  absorbing  topic.  Others,  like  myself,  attracted 
by  curiosity,  listened  eagerly  to  newer  details.  But 
with  that  human  disposition  to  seize  upon  any  circum- 
stance that  might  give  chance  event  the  exaggerated 
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importance  of  instinct,  I  was  half  conscious  of  some- 
tiling  more  than  curiosity  as  an  impelling  motive. 

The  dripping  of  rain,  the  low  gurgle  of  water,  and 
a  leaden  sky  greeted  us  the  next  morning  as  we  lay 
beside  the  half-submerged  levee  of  Sacramento.  Here, 
however,  the  novelty  of  boats  to  convey  us  to  the 
hotels  was  an  appeal  that  was  irresistible.  I  resigned 
myself  to  a  dripping  rubber- cased  mariner  called  "  Joe," 
and,  wrapping  myself  in  a  shining  cloak  of  the  like 
material,  about  as  suggestive  of  warmth  as  court- 
plaster  might  have  been,  took  my  seat  in  the  stern- 
sheets  of  his  boat.  It  was  no  slight  inward  struggle  to 
part  from  the  steamer,  that  to  most  of  the  passengers 
was  the  only  visible  connecting  link  between  us  and 
the  dry  and  habitable  earth,  but  we  pulled  away  and 
entered  the  city,  stemming  a  rapid  current  as  we  shot 
the  levee. 

We  glided  up  the  long  level  of  K  Street, — once  a 
cheerful,  busy  thoroughfare,  now  distressing  in  its  silent 
desolation.  The  turbid  water  which  seemed  to  meet 
the  horizon  edge  before  us  flowed  at  right  angles  in 
sluggish  rivers  through  the  streets.  Nature  had 
revenged  herself  on  the  local  taste  by  disarraying  the 
regular  rectangles  by  huddling  houses  on  street 
corners,  where  they  presented  abrupt  gables  to  the 
current,  or  by  capsizing  them  in  compact  ruin.  Crafts 
of  all  kinds  were  gliding  in  and  out  of  low-arched 
doorways.  The  water  was  over  the  top  of  the  fences 
surrounding  well-kept  gardens,  in  the  first  stories  of 
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hotels  and  private  dwellings,  trailing  its  slime  on  velvet 
carpets  as  well  as  roughly  boarded  floors.  And  a  silence 
quite  as  suggestive  as  the  visible  desolation  was  in  the 
voiceless  streets  that  no  longer  echoed  to  carriage- 
wheel  or  footfall.  The  low  ripple  of  water,  the 
occasional  splash  of  oars,  or  the  warning  cry  of 
boatmen  were  the  few  signs  of  life  and  habitation. 

With  such  scenes  before  my  eyes  and  such  sounds 
in  my  ears,  as  I  lie  lazily  in  the  boat,  is  mingled  the 
song  of  my  gondolier  who  sings  to  the  music  of  his 
oars.  It  is  not  quite  as  romantic  as  his  brother  of 
the  Lido  might  improvise,  but  my  Yankee  "Giuseppe" 
has  the  advantage  of  earnestness  and  energy,  and  gives 
a  graphic  description  of  the  terrors  of  the  past  week 
and  of  noble  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion, 
occasionally  pointing  out  a  balcony  from  which  some 
California  Bianca  or  Laura  had  been  snatched,  half 
clothed  and  famished.  Giuseppe  is  otherwise  peculiar, 
and  refuses  the  proffered  fare,  for — am  I  not  a  citizen 
of  San  Francisco,  which  was  first  to  respond  to  the 
suffering  cry  of  Sacramento  ?  and  is  not  he,  Giuseppe, 
a  member  of  the  Howard  Society  ?  No  !  Guiseppe  is 
poor,  but  cannot  take  my  money.  Still,  if  I  must 
spend  it,  there  is  the  Howard  Society,  and  the  women 
and  children  without  food  and  clothes  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall. 

I  thank  the  generous  gondolier,  and  we  go  to  the 
Hall, — a  dismal,  bleak  place,  ghastly  with  the  me- 
mories of  last  year's  opulence  and  plenty,  and  here 
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Giuseppe's  fare  is  swelled  by  the  stranger's  mite.  But 
here  Giuseppe  tells  me  of  the  "  Eelief  Boat  "  which 
leaves  for  the  flooded  district  in  the  interior,  and  here, 
profiting  by  the  lesson  he  has  taught  me,  I  make  the 
resolve  to  turn  my  curiosity  to  the  account  of  others, 
and  am  accepted  of  those  who  go  forth  to  succour  and 
help  the  afflicted.  Giuseppe  takes  charge  of  my 
carpet-bag,  and  does  not  part  from  me  until  I  stand 
on  the  slippery  deck  of  "  Relief  Boat  No.  3." 

An  hour  later  I  am  in  the  pilot-house,  looking  down 
upon  what  was  once  the  channel  of  a  peaceful  river. 
But  its  banks  are  only  defined  by  tossing  tufts  of 
willow  washed  by  the  long  swell  that  breaks  over  a  vast 
inland  sea.  Stretches  of  "  tule  "  land  fertilized  by  its 
once  regular  channel  and  dotted  by  flourishing  ranches 
are  now  cleanly  erased.  The  cultivated  profile  of  the 
old  landscape  had  faded.  Dotted  lines  in  symmetrical 
perspective  mark  orchards  that  are  buried  and  chilled 
in  the  turbid  flood.  The  roofs  of  a  few  farm-houses 
are  visible,  and  here  and  there  the  smoke  curling  from 
chimmeys  of  half-submerged  tenements  show  an  un- 
daunted life  within.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  gathered  on 
Indian  mounds  waiting  the  fate  of  their  companions 
whose  carcasses  drift  by  us,  or  swing  in  eddies  with 
the  wrecks  of  bams  and  out-houses.  Waggons  are 
stranded  everywhere  where  the  tide  could  carry  them. 
As  I  wipe  the  moistened  glass,  I  see  nothing  but  water, 
pattering  on  the  deck  from  the  lowering  clouds,  dash- 
ing against  the  window,  dripping  from  the  willows, 
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hissing  by  the  wheels,  everywhere  washing,  coiling, 
sapping,  hurrying  in  rapids,  or  swelling  at  last  into 
deeper  and  vaster  lakes,  awful  in  their  suggestive  quiet 
and  concealment. 

As  day  fades  into  night  the  monotony  of  this 
strange  prospect  grows  oppressive.  I  seek  the  engine- 
room,,  and  in  the  company  of  some  of  the  few  half- 
drowned  sufferers  we  have  already  picked  up  from 
temporary  rafts,  I  forget  the  general  aspect  of  desola- 
tion in  their  individual  misery.  Later  we  meet  the 
San  Francisco  packet,  and  transfer  a  number  of  our 
passengers.  From  them  we  learn  how  inward- bound 
vessels  report  to  having  struck  the  well-defined  channel 
of  the  Sacramento,  fifty  miles  beyond  the  bar.  There 
is  a  voluntary  contribution  taken  among  the  generous 
travellers  for  the  use  of  our  afflicted,  and  we  part 
company  with  a  hearty  "God  speed  "on  either  side. 
But  our  signal-lights  are  not  far  distant  before  a 
familiar  sound  comes  back  to  us, — an  indomitable 
Yankee  cheer, — which  scatters  the  gloom. 

Our  course  is  altered,  and  we  are  steaming  over  the 
obliterated  banks  far  in  the  interior.  Once  or  twice 
black  objects  loom  up  near  us, — the  wrecks  of  houses 
floating  by.  There  is  a  slight  rift  in  the  sky  towards 
the  north,  and  a  few  bearing  stars  to  guide  us  over  the 
waste.  As  we  penetrate  into  shallower  water,  it  is 
deemed  advisable  to  divide  our  party  into  smaller 
boats,  and  diverge  over  the  submerged  prairie.  I 
borrow  a  pea-coat  of  one  of  the  crew,  and  in  that 
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practical  disguise  am  doubtfully  permitted  to  pass  into 
one  of  the  boats.  We  give  \vay  northerly.  It  is 
quite  dark  yet,  although  the  rift  of  cloud  has  widened. 

It  must  have  been  about  three  o'clock,  and  we  were 
lying  upon  our  oars  in  an  eddy  formed  by  a  clump  of 
cottonwood,  and  the  light  of  the  steamer  is  a  solitary, 
bright  star  in  the  distance,  \vhen  the  silence  is  broken 
by  the  "  bow  oar," — 

"  Light  ahead." 

All  eyes  are  turned  in  that  direction.  In  a  few 
seconds  a  twinkling  light  appears,  shines  steadily,  and 
again  disappears,  as  if  by  the  shifting  position  of  some 
black  object  apparently  drifting  close  upon  us. 

"  Stern,  all ;  a  steamer !  " 

"  Hold  hard  there !  Steamer  be  d — d  !  "  is  the 
reply  of  the  coxswain.  "  It 's  a  house,  and  a  big  one 
too." 

It  is  a  big  one,  looming  in  the  starlight  like  a  huge 
fragment  of  the  darkness.  The  light  comes  from  a 
single  caudle,  which  shines  through  a  window  as  the 
great  shape  swings  by.  Some  recollection  is  drifting 
back  to  me  with  it,  as  I  listen  with  beating  heart. 

"  There 's  some  one  in  it,  by  Heavens  !  Give  way, 
boys, — lay  her  alongside.  Handsomely,  now!  The 
door's  fastened;  try  the  window;  no!  here's  another!" 

In  another  moment  we  are  trampling  in  the  water, 
•which  washes  the  floor  to  the  depth  of  several  inches. 
It  is  a  large  room,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  an  old 
man  is  sitting  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  holding  a  candle 
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in  one  hand,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  the  book  he 
holds  with  the  other.  I  spring  toward  him  with  an 
exclamation, — 

"  Joseph  Try  an ! " 

He  does  not  move.  We  gather  closer  to  him,  and 
I  lay  my  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  and  say, — 

"Look  up,  old  man,  look  up  !  Your  wife  and  chil- 
dren, where  are  they  ?  The  boys, — George  !  Are  they 
here?  are  they  safe?" 

He  raises  his  head  slowly,  and  turns  his  eyes  to 
mine,  and  we  involuntarily  recoil  before  his  look.  It 
is  a  calm  and  quiet  glance,  free  from  fear,  anger,  or 
pain  ;  but  it  somehow  sends  the  blood  curdling  through 
our  veins.  He  bowed  his  head  over  his  book  again, 
taking  no  further  notice  of  us.  The  men  look  at  me 
compassionately,  and  hold  their  peace.  I  make  one 
more  effort : — 

"  Joseph  Tryan,  don't  you  know  me  ?  the  surveyor 
who  surveyed  your  ranch, — the  Espiritu  Santo  ?  Look 
up,  old  man  ! " 

He  shuddered,  and  wrapped  himself  closer  in  his 
blanket.  Presently  he  repeated  to  himself,  "The  sur- 
veyor who  surveyed  your  ranch, —  Espiritu  Santo," 
over  and  over  again,  as  though  it  were  a  lesson  he  was 
trying  to  fix  in  his  memory. 

I  was  turning  sadly  to  the  boatmen,  when  he  sud- 
denly caught  me  fearfully  by  the  hand  and  said,— 

"Hush!" 

We  were  silent. 
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"  Listen  !  "  He  puts  his  arm  around  my  neck  and 
whispers  in  my  ear,  "I'm  a  moving  off!" 

"Moving  off?" 

"Hush  !  Don't  speak  so  loud.  Moving  off.  Ah  ! 
wot's  that  ?  Don't  you  hear  ? — there  !  listen  !  " 

We  listen,  and  hear  the  water  gurgle  and  click  be- 
neath  the  floor. 

"It's  them  wot  he  sent!  —  Old  Altascar  sent. 
They  've  heen  here  all  night.  I  heard  'em  first  in  the 
creek,  when  they  came  to  tell  the  old  man  to  move 
farther  off.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer.  They  whis- 
pered under  the  door,  and  I  saw  their  eyes  on  the  step, 
— their  cruel,  hard  eyes.  Ah  !  why  don't  they  quit  ?  " 

I  tell  the  men  to  search  the  room  and  see  if  they 
can  find  any  further  traces  of  the  family,  while  Try  an 
resumes  his  old  attitude.  It  is  so  much  like  the  figure 
I  rememher  on  the  hreezy  night  that  a  superstitious 
feeling  is  fast  overcoming  me.  When  they  have  re- 
turned, I  tell  them  briefly  what  I  know  of  hini,  and 
the  old  man  murmurs  again, — 

"  Why  don't  they  quit,  then  ?  They  have  the 
stock, — all  gone — gone,  gone  for  the  hides  and  hoofs," 
and  he  groans  bitterly. 

"There  are  other  boats  below  us.  The  shanty 
cannot  have  drifted  far,  and  perhaps  the  family  are  safe 
by  this  time,"  says  the  coxswain,  hopefully. 

We  lift  the  old  man  up,  for  he  is  quite  helpless,  and 
carry  him  to  the  boat.  He  is  still  grasping  the  Bible 
in  his  right  hand,  though  its  strengthening  grace  is 
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blank  to  his  vacant  eye,  and  he  cowers  in  the  stern  as 
we  pull  slowly  to  the  steamer,  while  a  pale  gleam  in 
the  sky  shows  the  coming  day. 

I  was  weary  with  excitement,  and  when  we  reached 
the  steamer,  and  I  had  seen  Joseph  Try  an  comfortably 
bestowed,  I  wrapped  myself  in  a  blanket  near  the 
boiler  and  presently  fell  asleep.  But  even  then  the 
figure  of  the  old  man  often  started  before  me,  and  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  about  George  made  a  strong 
undercurrent  to  my  drifting  dreams.  I  was  awakened 
at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  engineer, 
who  told  me  one  of  the  old  man's  sons  had  been 
picked  up  and  was  now  on  board. 

"  Is  it  George  Tryan  ?"  I  ask  quickly. 

"Don't  know;  but  he's  a  sweet  one,  whoever  he 
is,"  adds  the  engineer,  with  a  smile  at  some  luscious 
remembrance.  "  You'll  find  him  for'ard." 

I  hurry  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  find,  not 
George,  but  the  irrepressible  Wise,  sitting  on  a  coil  of 
rope,  a  little  dirtier  and  rather  more  dilapidated  than  I 
can  remember  having  seen  him. 

He  is  examining,  with  apparent  admiration,  some 
rough,  dry  clothes  that  have  been  put  out  for  his 
disposal.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  circumstances 
have  somewhat  exalted  his  usual  cheerfulness.  He 
puts  me  at  my  ease  by  at  once  addressing  me : — 

"  These  are  high  old  times,  ain't  they  ?  I  say,  what 
do  you  reckon 's  become  o'  them  thai*  bound'ry  mom- 
ments  you  stuck  ?  Ah ! " 
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The  pause  which  succeeds  this  outburst  is  the 
effect  of  a  spasm  of  admiration  at  a  pair  of  high 
boots,  which,  hy  great  exertion.,  he  has  at  last  pulled 
on  his  feet. 

;'"So  you've  picked  up  the  ole  man  in  the  shanty, 
clean  crazy  ?  He  must  have  been  soft  to  have  stuck 
there  instead  o'  leavin'  with  the  old  woman.  Didn't 
know  me  from  Adam;  took  me  for  George  !" 

At  this  affecting  instance  of  paternal  forgetfulness, 
Wise  was  evidently  divided  between  amusement  and 
chagrin.  I  took  advantage  of  the  contending  emo- 
tions to  ask  about  George. 

"Don't  know  whar  he  is!  If  he'd  tended  stock 
instead  of  running  about  the  prairie,  packin'  off 
wimmin  and  children,  he  might  have  saved  suthin. 
He  lost  every  hoof  and  hide,  I'll  bet  a  cookey.  Say 
you,"  to  a  passing  boatman,  "  when  are  you  goin'  to 
give  us  some  grub  ?  I'm  hungry  'nough  to  skin  and 
eat  a  hoss.  Keckon  I'll  turn  butcher  when  things 
is  dried  up,  and  save  hides,  horns,  and  taller." 

I  could  not  but  admire  this  indomitable!  energy, 
which  under  softer  climatic  influences  might  have 
borne  such  goodly  fruit. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  you  '11  do,  Wise  ?  "  I  ask. 

"  Thar  ain't  much  to  do  now,"  says  the  practical 
young  man.  "  I  '11  have  to  lay  over  a  spell,  I  reckon, 
till  things  comes  straight.  The  land  ain  't  worth  much 
now,  and  won't  be,  I  dessay,  for  some  time.  Wonder 
whar  the  ole  man  11  drive  stakes  next." 
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"  I  meant  as  to  your  father  and  George,  Wise." 

"  O,  the  ole  man  and  I'll  go  on  to  'Miles's/  whar 
Torn  packed  the  old  woman  and  babies  last  week. 
George '11  turn  up  somewhar  atween  this  and  Altascar's, 
ef  he  ain't  thar  now." 

I  ask  how  the  AHascars  have  suffered. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  he  ain't  lost  much  in  stock.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  George  helped  him  drive  'em  up 
the  foot-hills.  Arid  his  '  casa'  's  built  too  high.  0, 
thar  ain't  any  water  thar,  you  bet.  Ah,"  says  Wise, 
with  reflective  admiration,  "  those  greasers  ain't  the 
darned  fools  people  thinks  'em.  I'll  bet  thar  ain't  one 
swamped  out  in  all'er  Californy."  But  the  appear- 
ance of  "  grub  "  cut  this  rhnpsody  short. 

"  I  shall  keep  on  a  little  farther/'  I  say,  "  and  try 
to  find  George." 

Wise  stared  a  moment  at  this  eccentricity  until  a 
new  light  dawned  upon  him. 

"  I  don't  think  you'll  save  much.  What's  the  per- 
centage,— workin*  on  shares,  eh  ! " 

I  answer  that  I  am  only  curious,  which  I  feel  lessens 
his  opinion  of  me,  and  with  a  sadder  feeling  than  his 
assurance  of  George's  safety  might  warrant, "1  walked 
away. 

From  others  whom  we  picked  up  from  time  to  time 
we  heard  of  George's  self-sacrificing  devotion,  with 
the  praises  of  the  many  he  had  helped  and  rescued. 
But  I  did  not  feel  disposed  to  return  until  I  had  seen 
him,  and  soon  prepared  myself  to  take  a  boat  to  the 
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lower  "  valcla"  of  the  foot-hills,  and  visit  Altascar.  I 
soon  perfected  my  arrangements,  bade  farewell  to 
Wise,  and  took  a  last  look  at  the  old  man,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  furnace-fires  quite  passive  and  composed. 
Then  our  boat-head  swung  round,  pulled  by  sturdy 
and  willing  hands. 

It  was  again  raining,  and  a  disagreeable  wind  had 
risen.  Our  course  lay  nearly  west,  and  we  soon  knew 
by  the  strong  current  that  we  were  in  the  creek  of  the 
Espiritu  Santo.  From  time  to  time  the  wrecks  of  barns 
were  seen,  and  we  passed  many  half-submerged  willows 
hung  witb  farming  implements. 

We  emerge  at  last  into  a  broad  silent  sea.  It  is  the 
"  llano  de  Espiritu  Santo."  As  the  wind  whistles  by 
me,  piling  the  shallower  fresh  water  into  mimic  waves, 
I  go  back,  in  fancy,  to  the  long  ride  of  October  over 
that  boundless  plain,  and  recall  the  sharp  outlines  of 
the  distant  hills  which  are  now  lost  in  the  lowering 
clouds.  The  men  are  rowing  silently,  and  I  find  my 
mind,  released  from  its  tension,  growing  benumbed  and 
depressed  as  then.  The  water,  too,  is  getting  more 
shallow  as  we  leave  the  banks  of  the  creek,  and  with 
my  baud  dipped  listlessly  over  the  thwarts,  I  detect 
toe  tops  of  chimisal,  which  shows  the  tide  to  have 
somewhat  fallen.  There  is  a  black  mound,  bearing 
to  the  north  of  the  line  of  alder,  making  an  adverse 
current,  which,  as  we  sweep  to  the  right  to  avoid,  I 
recognize.  We  pull  close  alongside  and  I  call  to  the 
men  to  stop. 
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There  was  a  stake  driven  near  its  summit  with  the 
initials,  "L.  E.S.I."  Tied  half-way  down  was  a 
curiously  worked  "  riata."  It  was  George's.  It  had 
been  cut  with  some  sharp  instrument,  and  the  loose 
gravelly  soil  of  the  mound  was  deeply  dented  with 
horse's  hoofs.  The  stake  was  covered  with  horse-hairs. 
It  was  a  record,  hut  no  clew. 

The  wind  had  grown  more  violent,  as  we  still  fought 
our  way  forward,  resting  and  rowing  by  turns,  and 
oftener  "  poling"  the  shallower  surface,  but  the  old 
"valcla,"  or  bench,  is  still  distant.  My  recollection  of 
the  old  survey  enables  me  to  guess  the  relative  position 
of  the  meanderings  of  the  creek,  and  an  occasional 
simple  professional  experiment  to  determine  the  dis- 
tance gives  my  crew  the  fullest  faith  in  my  ability. 
Night  overtakes  us  in  our  impeded  progress.  Our  con- 
dition looks  more  dangerous  than  it  really  is,  but  I 
urge  the  men,  many  of  whom  are  still  new  in  this  mode 
of  navigation,  to  greater  exertion  by  assurance  of 
perfect  safety  and  speedy  relief  ahead.  We  go  on  in 
this  way  until  about  eight  o'clock,  and  ground  by  the 
willows.  We  have  a  muddy  walk  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  before  we  strike  a  dry  trail,  and  simultaneously 
the  white  walls  of  Altascar's  appear  like  a  snow-bank 
before  us.  Lights  are  moving  in  the  courtyard ;  but 
otherwise  the  old  tomb-like  repose  characterizes  the 
building. 

One  of  the  peons  recognized  me  as  I  entered  the 
court,  and  Altascar  met  me  on  the  corridor. 
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I  was  too  weak  to  do  more  than  beg  his  hospitality 
for  the  men  who  had  dragged  wearily  with  me.  He 
looked  at  my  hand,  which  still  unconsciously  held  the 
broken  "  riata."  I  began,  wearily,  to  tell  him  about 
George  and  my  fears,  but  with  a  gentler  courtesy  thnn 
was  even  his  wont,  he  gravely  laid  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder. 

"  Poco  a  poco  Sefior, — not  now.  You  are  tired, 
you  have  hunger,  you  have  cold.  Necessary  it  is  you 
should  have  peace." 

He  took  us  into  a  small  room  and  poured  on.  some 
French  cognac,  which  he  gave  to  the  men  that  had 
accompanied  me.  They  drank  and  threw  themselves 
before  the  fire  in  the  larger  room.  The  repose  of  the 
building  was  intensified  that  night,  and  I  even  fancied 
that  the  footsteps  on  the  corridor  were  lighter  and 
softer.  The  old  Spaniard's  habitual  gravity  was 
deeper ;  we  might  have  been  shut  out  from  the  world 
as  well  as  the  whistling  storm,  behind  those  ancient 
walls  with  their  time-worn  inheritor. 

Before  I  could  repeat  my  inquiry  he  retired.  In 
a  few  minutes  two  smoking  dishes  of  "chupa" 
with  coffee  were  placed  before  us,  and  my  men 
nte  ravenously.  I  drank  the  coffee,  but  my  ex- 
citement and  weariness  kept  down  the  instincts  of 
hunger, 

I  was  sitting  sadly  by  the  fire  when  he  re-entered. 

"You  have  eat  ?  " 

I  said,  "Yes,"  to  please  him. 
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"  Bueno,  eat  when  you  can, — food  and  appetite  are 
not  always." 

He  said  this  with  that  Sancho-like  simplicity  with 
which  most  of  his  countrymen  utter  a  proverb,  as 
though  it  were  an  experience  rather  than  a  legend, 
and,  taking  the  "riata"  from  the  floor,  held  it  almost 
tenderly  before  him. 

"  It  was  made  by  me,  Sefior." 

"  I  kept  it  as  a  clew  to  him,  Don  Altascar,"  I  said. 
"  If  I  could  find  him " 

"  He  is  here." 

"  Here  !  and  " — but  I  could  not  say,  "  well !  "  I 
understood  the  gravity  of  the  old  man's  face,  the 
hushed  footfalls,  the  tomb-like  repose  of  the  building 
in  an  electric  flash  of  consciousness ;  I  held  the  clew 
to  the  broken  riata  at  last.  Altascar  took  my  hand, 
and  we  crossed  the  corridor  to  a  sombre  apartment. 
A  few  tall  candles  were  burning  in  sconces  before  the 
window. 

In  an  alcove  there  was  a  deep  bed  with  its  counter- 
pane, pillows,  and  sheets  heavily  edged  with  lace,  in  all 
that  splendid  luxury  which  the  humblest  of  these 
strange  people  lavish  upon  this  single  item  of  their 
household.  I  stepped  beside  it  and  saw  George  lying, 
as  I  had  seen  him  once  before,  peacefully  at  rest.  But 
a  greater  sacrifice  than  that  he  had  known  was  here, 
and  his  generous  heart  was  stilled  forever. 

"  He  was  honest  and  brave,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
turned  away. 
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There  was  another  figure  in  the  room ;  a  heavy 
shawl  drawn  over  her  graceful  outline,  and  her  long 
black  hnir  hiding  the  hands  that  buried  her  downcast 
face.  I  did  not  seem  to  notice  her,  and,  retiring  pre- 
sently, left  the  loving  and  loved  together. 

When  we  were  again  beside  the  crackling  fire,  in  the 
shifting  shadows  of  the  great  chamber,  Altascar  told 
me  how  he  had  that  morning  met  the  horse  of  George 
Tryan  swimming  on  the  prairie ;  how  that,  farther  on, 
he  found  him  lying,  quite  cold  and  dead,  with  no 
marks  or  bruises  on  his  person ;  that  he  had  probably 
become  exhausted  in  fording  the  creek,  and  that  he 
had  as  probably  reached  the  mound  only  to  die  for 
want  of  that  help  he  had  so  freely  given  to  others ; 
that,  as  a  last  act,  he  had  freed  his  horse.  These  in- 
cidents were  corroborated  by  many  who  collected  in 
the  great  chamber  that  evening, — women  and  children, 
— most  of  them  succoured  through  the  devoted  ener- 
gies of  him  who  lay  cold  and  lifeless  above. 

He  was  buried  in  the  Indian  mound, — the  single 
spot  of  strange  perennial  greenness,  which  the  poor 
aborigines  had  raised  above  the  dusty  plain.  A  little 
slab  of  sandstone,  with  the  initials  "  G.  T.,"  is  his 
monument,  and  one  of  the  bearings  of  the  initial 
corner  of  the  new  survey  of  the  "  Espiritu  Santo 
Eancho." 


III.— BOHEMIAN  PAPERS. 


THE    MISSION    DOLORES. 


r~THE  Mission  Dolores  is  destined  to  be  "  The  Last 
Sigh "  of  the  native  Californian.  When  the 
last  "  Greaser"  shall  indolently  give  way  to  the  bustling 
Yankee,  I  can  imagine  he  will,  like  the  Moorish  King, 
ascend  one  of  the  Mission  hills  to  take  his  last  linger- 
ing look  at  the  hilled  city.  For  a  long  time  he  will 
cling  tenaciously  to  Pacific  Street.  He  will  delve  in 
the  rocky  fastnesses  of  Telegraph  Hill  until  progress 
shall  remove  it.  He  will  haunt  Vallejo  Street,  and 
those  back  slums  which  so  vividly  typify  the  degrada- 
tion of  a  people ;  but  he  will  eventually  make  way  for 
improvement.  The  Mission  will  be  last  to  drop  from 
his  nerveless  fingers. 

As  I  stand  here  this  pleasant  afternoon,  looking  up 
at  the  old  chapel, — its  ragged  senility  contrasting  with 
the  smart  spring  sunshine,  its  two  gouty  pillars  with 
the  plaster  dropping  away  like  tattered  bandages,  its 
rayless  windows,  its  crumbling  entrances,  the  leper 
spots  on  its  whitewashed  wall  eating  through  the  dark 
adobe, — I  give  the  poor  old  mendicant  but  a  few  years 
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longer  to  sit  by  the  highway  and  ask  alms  in  the  names 
of  the  blessed  saints.  Already  the  vicinity  is  haunted 
•with  the  shadow  of  its  dissolution.  The  shriek  of  the 
locomotive  discords  with  the  Angelus  bell.  An  Epis- 
copal church,  of  a  green  Gothic  type,  with  massive 
buttresses  of  Oregon  pine,  even  now  mocks  its  hoary 
age  with  imitation,  and  supplants  it  with  a  sham. 
Vain,  alas  !  were  those  rural  accessories,  the  nurseries 
and  market-gardens,  that  once  gathered  about  its 
walls  and  resisted  civic  encroachment.  They,  too,  are 
passing  away.  Even  those  queer  little  adobe  buildings 
with  tiled  roofs  like  longitudinal  slips  of  cinnamon, 
and  walled  enclosures  sacredly  guarding  a  few  bullock 
horns  and  strips  of  hide.  I  look  in  vain  for  the  half- 
reclaimed  Mexican,,  whose  respectability  stopped  at  his 
waist,  and  whose  red  sash  under  his  vest  was  the  utter 
undoing  of  his  black  broadcloth.  I  miss,  too,  those 
black-haired  women,  with  swaying  unstable  busts, 
whose  dresses  were  always  unseasonable  in  texture  and 
pattern ;  whose  wearing  of  a  shawl  was  a  terrible 
awakening  from  the  poetic  dream  of  the  Spanish 
mantilla.  Traces  of  another  nationality  are  visible. 
The  railroad  "  navvy  "  has  builded  his  shanty  near  the 
chapel,  and  smokes  his  pipe  in  the  Posada.  Gutturals 
have  taken  the  place  of  linguals  and  sibilants ;  I  miss 
the  half  chanted,  half  drawled  cadences  that  used  to 
mingle  with  the  cheery  "All  aboard"  of  the  stage- 
driver,  in  those  good  old  days  when  the  stages  ran 
hourly  to  the  Mission,  and  a  trip  thither  was  an  ex- 
cursion. At  the  very  gates  of  the  temple,  in  the 
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place  of  those  "  who  sell  doves  for  sacrifice,"  a 
vendor  of  mechanical  spiders  has  halted  with  his 
unhallowed  wares.  Even  the  old  Padre — last  type  of 
the  Missionary,  and  descendant  of  the  good  Junipero 
• — I  cannot  find  to-day ;  in  his  stead  a  light-haired 
Celt  is  reading  a  lesson  from  a  Vulgate  that  is  won- 
derfully replete  with  douhle  r's.  Gentle  priest,  in  thy 
R-isons,  let  the  stranger  and  heretic  he  remembered. 

I  open  a  little  gate  and  enter  the  Mission  Church- 
yard. There  is  no  change  here,  though  perhaps  the 
graves  lie  closer  together.  A  willow-tree,  growing 
beside  the  deep,  brown  wall,  has  burst  into  tufted 
plumes  in  the  fulness  of  spring.  The  tall  grass-blades 
over  each  mound  show  a  strange  quickening  of  the 
soil  below.  It  is  pleasanter  here  than  on  the  bleak 
mountain  seaward,  where  distracting  winds  continually 
bring  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  ocean.  The  Mission 
hills  lovingly  embrace  the  little  cemetery  whose 
decorative  taste  is  less  ostentatious.  The  foreign 
flavour  is  strong  ;  here  are  never-failing  garlands  of 
immortelles,  with  their  sepulchral  spicery;  here  are 
little  cheap  medallions  of  pewter,  with  the  adornment 
of  three  black  tears,  that  would  look  like  the  three  of 
clubs,  but  that  the  simple  humility  of  the  inscription 
counterbalances  all  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Here  are 
children's  graves  with  guardian  angels  of  great  specific 
gravity ;  but  here,  too,  are  the  little  one's  toys  in  a 
glass  case  beside  them.  Here  is  the  average  quantity 
of  execrable  original  verses ;  but  one  stanza — over  a 
sailor's  grave — is  striking,  for  it  expresses  a  hope  of 
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salvation  through  the  "  Lord  High  Admiral  Christ!" 
Over  the  foreign  graves  there  is  a  notable  lack  of 
scriptural  quotation,  and  an  increase,  if  I  may  say  it, 
of  humanity  and  tenderness.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  too  many  of  my  countrymen  are  influenced  by  a 
morbid  desire  to  make  a  practical  point  of  this  occa- 
sion, and  are  too  apt  hastily  to  crowd  a  whole  life  of 
omission  into  the  culminating  act.  But  when  I  see 
the  gray  immortelles  crowning  a  tombstone,  I  know  I 
shall  find  the  mysteries  of  the  resurrection  shown 
rather  in  symbols,  and  only  the  love  taught  in  His 
new  commandment  left  for  the  graphic  touch.  But 
"  they  manage  these  things  better  in  France." 

During  my  purposeless  ramble  the  sun  has  been 
steadily  climbing  the  brown  wall  of  the  church,  and 
the  air  seems  to  grow  cold  and  raw.  The  bright 
green  dies  out  of  the  grass,  and  the  rich  bronze  comes 
down  from  the  wall.  The  willow-tree  seems  half 
inclined  to  doff  its  plumes,  and  wears  the  dejected  air 
of  a  broken  faith  and  violated  trust.  The  spice  of 
the  immortelles  mixes  with  the  incense  that  steals 
through  the  open  window.  Within,  the  barbaric  gilt 
and  crimson  look  cold  and  cheap  in  this  searching  air; 
by  this  light  the  church  certainly  is  old  and  ugly.  I 
cannot  help  wondering  whether  the  old  Fathers,  if 
they  ever  revisit  the  scene  of  their  former  labours,  in 
their  larger  comprehensions,  view  with  regret  the  im- 
pending change,  or  mourn  over  the  day  when  the 
Mission  Dolores  shall  appropriately  come  to  griff. 


JOHN    CHINAMAN. 
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'"THE  expression  of  the  Chinese  face  in  the  aggre- 
gate is  neither  cheerful  nor  happy.  In  an  ac- 
quaintance of  half  a  dozen  years,  I  can  only  recall 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  •  rule.  There  is  an 
abiding  consciousness  of  degradation, — a  secret  pain 
or  self-humiliation  visible  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth 
and  eye.  Whether  it  is  only  a  modification  of 
Turkish  gravity,  or  whether  it  is  the  dread  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  the  Drug  through  which  they  are 
continually  straying.  I  cannot  say.  They  seldom 
smile,  and  their  laughter  is  of  such  an  extraordinary 
and  sardonic  nature — so  purely  a  mechanical  spasm, 
quite  independent  of  any  mirthful  attribute — that  to 
this  day  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  ever  saw  a 
Chinaman  laugh.  A  theatrical  representation  by 
natives,  one  might  think,  would  have  set  my  mind  at 
ease  on  this  point;  but  it  did  not.  Indeed,  a  new 
difficulty  presented  itself, — the  impossibility  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  performance  was  a  tragedy  or 
farce.  I  thought  I  detected  the  low  comedian  in  arr 
active  youth  who  turned  two  somersaults,  and  knocked 
everybody  down  on  entering  the  stage.  But,  unfor- 
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tunately,  even  this  classic  resemblance  to  the  legiti- 
mate farce  of  our  civilization  was  deceptive.  Another 
brocaded  actor,  -who  represented  the  hero  of  the  play, 
turned  three  somersaults,  and  not  only  upset  my 
theory  and  his  fellow-actors  at  the  same  time,  but 
apparently  run  a- muck  behind  the  scenes  for  some 
time  afterward.  I  looked  around  at  the  glinting 
white  teeth  to  observe  the  effect  of  these  two  palpable 
hits.  They  were  received  with  equal  acclamation,  and 
apparently  equal  facial  spasms.  One  or  two  behead- 
ings which  enlivened  the  play  produced  the  same 
sardonic  effect,  and  left  upon  my  mind  a  painful 
anxiety  to  know  what  was  the  serious  business  of  life 
in  China.  It  was  noticeable,  however,  that  my 
unrestrained  laughter  had  a  discordant  effect,  and  that 
triangular  eyes  sometimes  turned  ominously  toward 
the  "  Fanqui  devil ; "  but  as  I  retired  discreetly  before 
the  play  was  finished,  there  were  no  serious  results. 
I  have  only  given  the  above  as  an  instance  of  the 
impossibility  of  deciding  upon  the  outward  and 
superficial  expression  of  Chinese  mirth.  Of  its  inner 
and  deeper  existence  I  have  some  private  doubts.  An 
audience  that  will  view  with  a  serious  aspect  the  hero, 
after  a  frightful  and  agonizing  death,  get  up  and 
quietly  walk  off  the  stage,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
remarkable  perceptions  of  the  ludicrous. 

I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  delicate  pliability 
of  the  Chinese  expression  and  taste,  that  might  suggest 
a  broader  and  deeper  criticism  than  is  becoming  these 
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pages.  A  Chinaman  will  adopt  the  American  costume, 
and  wear  it  with  a  taste  of  colour  and  detail  that  will 
surpass  those  "native,  and  to  the  manner  horn."  To 
look  at  a  Chinese  slipper,  one  might  imagine  it 
impossible  to  shape  the  original  foot  to  anything  less 
cumhrous  and  roomy,  yet  a  neater-fitting  boot  than 
that  belonging  to  the  Americanized  Chinaman  is 
rarely  seen  on  this  side  of  the  Continent.  When  the 
loose  sack  or  paletot  takes  the  place  of  his  brocade 
blouse,  it  is  worn  with  a  refinement  and  grace  that 
might  bring  a  jealous  pang  to  the  exquisite  of  our 
more  refined  civilization.  Pantaloons  fall  easily  and 
naturally  over  legs  that  have  known  unlimited  freedom 
and  bagginess,  and  even  garrote  collars  meet  correctly 
around  sun-tanned  throats.  The  new  expression 
seldom  overflows  in  gaudy  cravats.  I  will  back  my 
Americanized  Chinaman  against  any  neophyte  of 
European  birth  in  the  choice  of  that  article.  While 
in  our  own  State,  the  Greaser  resists  one  by  one  the 
garments  of  the  Northern  invader,  and  even  wears  the 
livery  of  his  conqueror  with  a  wild  and  buttonless 
freedom,  the  Chinaman,  abused  and  degraded  as  he  is, 
changes  by  correctly  graded  transition  to  the  garments 
of  Christian  civilization.  There  is  but  one  article  of 
European  wear  that  he  avoids.  These  Bohemian  eyes 
have  never  yet  been  pained  by  the  spectacle  of  a  tall 
hat  on  the  head  of  an  intelligent  Chinaman. 

My  acquaintance  with  John  has  been  made  up  of 
weekly  interviews,  involving  the  adjustment   of  the 
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washing  accounts,  so  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
study  his  character  from  a  social  view-point,  or  observe 
him  in  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle.  I  have 
gathered  enough  to  justify  me  in  believing  him  to  be 
generally  honest,  faithful,  simple,  and  painstaking.  Of 
his  simplicity  let  me  record  an  instance,  where  a  sad 
nnd  civil  young  Chinaman  brought  me  certain  shirts 
with  most  of  the  buttons  missing  and  others  hanging 
on  delusively  by  a  single  thread.  In  a  moment  of 
unguarded  irony,  I  informed  him  that  unity  would  at 
least  have  been  preserved  if  the  buttons  were  removed 
altogether.  He  smiled  sadly  and  went  away.  I  thought 
I  had  hurt  his  feelings,  until  the  next  week,  when  he 
brought  me  my  shirts  with  a  look  of  intelligence,  and 
the  buttons  carefully  and  totally  erased.  At  another 
time,  to  guard  against  his  general  disposition  to  carry 
off  anything  as  soiled  clothes  that  he  thought  could 
hold  water,  I  requested  him  to  always  wait  until  he 
saw  me.  Coming  home  late  one  evening,  I  found  the 
household  in  great  consternation  over  an  immovable 
Celestial  who  had  remained  seated  on  the  front  door- 
step during  the  day,  sad  and  submissive,  firm,  but  also 
patient,  and  only  betraying  any  animation  or  token  of 
his  mission  when  he  saw  me  coming.  This  same 
Chinaman  evinced  some  evidences  of  regard  for  a 
little  girl  in  the  family,  who  in  her  turn  reposed  such 
fu.th  in  his  intellectual  qualities  as  to  present  him  with 
n  preternaturally  uninteresting  Sunday-school  book, 
her  own  property.  This  book  John  made  a  point  of 
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[carrying  ostentatiously  with  him  in  his  weekly  visits. 
It  appeared  usually  on  the  top  of  the  clean  clothes, 
and  was  sometimes  painfully  clasped  outside  of  the 
big  bundle  of  solid  linen.  Whether  John  believed  he 
unconsciously  imbibed  some  spiritual  life  through  its 
pasteboard  cover,  as  the  Prince  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
imbibed  the  medicine  through  the  handle  of  the  mallet, 
or  whether  he  wished  to  exhibit  a  due  sense  of  grati- 
tude, or  whether  he  hadn't  any  pockets,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain.  In  his  turn  he  would  some- 
times cut  marvellous  imitation  roses  from  carrots  for  his 
little  friend.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  few  roses 
strewn  in  John's  path  were  such  scentless  imitations. 
The  thorns  only  were  real.  From  the  persecutions  of 
the  young  and  old  of  a  certain  class,  his  life  was  a 
torment.  I  don't  know  what  was  the  exact  philosophy 
that  Confucius  taught,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  poor 
John  in  his  persecution  is  still  able  to  detect  the 
conscious  hate  and  fear  with  which  inferiority  always 
regards  the  possibility  of  even-handed  justice,  and 
which  is  the  key-note  to  the  vulgar  clamour  about 
servile  and  degraded  races. 
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REMEMBER  that  long  ago,  as  a  sanguine  and 
trustful  child,  I  became  possessed  of  a  highly 
coloured  lithograph,  representing  a  fair  Circassian 
sitting  hy  a  window.  The  price  I  paid  for  this  work 
of  art  may  have  been  extravagant,  even  in  youth's 
fluctuating  slate-pencil  currency ;  but  the  secret  joy  I 
felt  in  its  possession  knew  no  pecuniary  equivalent. 
It  was  not  alone  that  Nature  in  Circassia  lavished 
alike  upon  the  cheek  of  beauty  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  most  expensive  of  colours — Lake ;  nor 
was  it  that  the  rose  which  bloomed  beside  the  fair 
Circassian's  window  had  no  visible  stem,  and  was 
directly  grafted  upon  a  marble  balcony ;  but  it  was 
because  it  embodied  an  idea.  That  idea  was  a  hint- 
ing of  my  Fate.  I  felt  that  somewhere  a  young  and 
fair  Circassian  was  sitting  by  a  window  looking  out 
for  me.  The  idea  of  resisting  such  an  array  of 
charms  and  colour  never  occurred  to  me,  and  to  my 
honour  be  it  recorded,  that  during  the  feverish  period 
of  adolescence  I  never  thought  of  averting  my  destiny. 
But  as  vacation  and  holiday  came  and  went,  and  as 
my  picture  at  first  grew  blurred,  and  then  faded  quite 
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away  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents  in 
uiy  atlas,  so  its  charm  seemed  mysteriously  to  pass 
away.  When  I  became  convinced  that  few  females, 
of  Circassian  or  other  origin,  sat  pensively  resting 
their  chins  on  their  henna-tinged  nails,  at  their  parlour 
•windows,  I  turned  my  attention  to  back  windows. 
Although  the  fair  Circassian  has  not  yet  burst  upon 
me  with  open  shutters,  some  peculiarities  not  unworthy 
of  note  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  This 
knowledge  has  not  been  gained  without  sacrifice.  I 
have  made  myself  familiar  with  back  windows  and 
their  prospects,  in  the  weak  disguise  of  seeking 
lodgings,  heedless  of  the  suspicious  glances  of  land- 
ladies and  their  evident  reluctance  to  show  them.  I 
have  caught  cold  by  long  exposure  to  draughts.  I 
have  become  estranged  from  friends  by  unconsciously 
walking  to  their  back  windows  during  a  visit,  when 
the  weekly  linen  hung  upon  the  line,  or  where  Miss 
Fanny  (ostensibly  indisposed)  actually  assisted  in  the 
laundry,  and  Master  Bobby,  in  scant  attire,  disported 
himself  on  the  area  railings.  But  I  have  thought  of 
Galileo,  and  the  invariable  experience  of  all  seekers 
and  discoverers  of  truth  has  sustained  me. 

Show  me  the  back  windows  of  a  man's  dwelling, 
and  1  will  tell  you  his  character.  The  rear  of  a  house 
only  is  sincere.  The  attitude  of  deception  kept  up  at 
the  front  windows  leaves  the  back  area  defenceless. 
The  world  enters  at  the  front  door,  but  nature  comes 
out  at  the  back  passage.  That  glossy,  well-brushed 
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individual,  who  lets  himself  in  with  a  latch-key  at  the 
front  door  at  night,  is  a  very  different  being  from  the 
slipshod  wretch  who  growls  of  mornings  for  hot 
water  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen.  The  same  with 
Madame,  whose  contour  of  figure  grows  angular, 
whose  face  grows  pallid,  whose  hair  comes  down,  and 
who  looks  some  ten  years  older  through  the  sincere 
medium  of  a  back  window.  No  wonder  that  intimate 
friends  fail  to  recognize  each  other  in  this  dos  a  dos 
position.  You  may  imagine  yourself  familiar  with 
the  silver  door-plate  and  bow- windows  of  the  mansion 
where  dwells  your  Saccharissa ;  you  may  even  fancy 
you  recognize  her  graceful  figure  between  the  lace  cur- 
tains of  the  upper  chamber  which  you  fondly  imagine 
to  be  hers  ;  but  you  shall  dwell  for  mouths  in  the  rear 
of  her  dwelling  and  within  whispering  distance  of  her 
bower,  and  never  know  it.  You  shall  see  her  with  a 
handkerchief  tied  round  her  head  in  confidential 
discussion  with  the  butcher,  and  know  her  not.  You 
shall  hear  her  voice  in  shrill  expostulation  with  her 
younger  brother,  and  it  shall  awaken  no  familiar 
response. 

I  am  writing  at  a  back  window.  As  I  prefer  the 
warmth  of  my  coal-fire  to  the  foggy  freshness  of  the 
afternoon  breeze  that  rattles  the  leafless  shrubs  in  the 
garden  below  me,  I  have  my  window-sash  closed; 
consequently,  I  miss,  much  of  the  shrilly  altercation 
that  has  been  going  on  in  the  kitchen  of  No.  7  just 
opposite.  I  have  heard  fragments  of  an  entertaining 
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stylo  of  dialogue  usually  known  as  "  chaffiing,"  which 
has  just  taken  place  between  Biddy  in  No.  9,  and  the 
butcher  who  brings  the  dinner.  I  have  been  pitying 
the  chilled  aspect  of  a  poor  canary,  put  out  to  taste  the 
fresh  air,  from  the  window  of  No.  5.  I  have  been 
watching — and  envying,  I  fear — the  real  enjoyment 
of  two  children  raking  over  an  old  dust-heap  in  the 
alley,  containing  the  waste  and  debris  of  all  the  back 
yards  in  the  neighbourhood.  What  a  wealth  of  soda- 
water  bottles  and  old  iron  they  have  acquired !  But  I 
am  waiting  for  an  even  more  familiar  prospect  from  my 
back  window.  I  know  that  later  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  evening  paper  comes,  a  thickset,  grey-haired 
man  will  appear  in  his  shirt- sleeves  at  the  back  door 
of  No.  9,  and,  seating  himself  on  the  door-step,  begin 
to  read.  He  lives  in  a  pretentious  house,  and  I  hear 
he  is  a  rich  man.  But  there  is  such  humility  in  his 
attitude,  and  such  evidence  of  gratitude  at  being 
allowed  to  sit  outside  of  his  own  house  and  read  his 
paper  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  that  I  can  picture  his 
domestic  history  pretty  clearly.  Perhaps  he  is  follow- 
ing some  old  habit  of  humbler  days.  Perhaps  he  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  wife  not  to  indulge 
his  disgraceful  habit  in-doors.  He  does  not  look  like 
a  man  who  could  be  coaxed  into  a  dressing-gown. 
In  front  of  his  own  palatial  residence,  I  know  him  to 
be  a  quiet  and  respectable  middle-aged  business-man, 
but  it  is  from  my  back  window  that  my  heart  warms 
toward  him  in  his  shirt-sleeved  simplicity.  So  I  sit 
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and  watch  him  in  the  twilight  as  he  reads  gravely,  and 
wonder  sometimes,  when  he  looks  up,  squares  his 
chest,  and  folds  his  paper  thoughtfully  over  his  knee, 
whether  he  doesn't  fancy  he  hears  the  letting  down  of 
hars,  or  the  tinkling  of  hells,  as  the  cows  come  home, 
and  stand  lowing  for  him  at  the  gate. 


BOONDER. 


T  NEVER  knew  how  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
came  to  attach  himself  so  closely  to  the  affections 
of  my  family.  He  was  not  a  prepossessing  dog.  He 
was  not  a  dog  of  even  average  hirth  and  breeding. 
His  pedigree  was  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 
He  may  have  had  brothers  and  sisters,  but  in  the 
whole  range  of  my  canine  acquaintance  (a  pretty 
extensive  one),  I  never  detected  any  of  Boonder's 
peculiarities  in  any  other  of  his  species.  His  body 
was  long,  and  his  fore-legs  and  hind-legs  were  very 
wide  apart,  as  though  Nature  originally  intended  to 
put  an  extra  pair  between  them,  but  had  unwisely 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  out  of  it.  This 
peculiarity  was  annoying  on  cold  nights,  as  it  always 
prolonged  the  interval  of  keeping  the  door  open  for 
Boonder's  ingress  long  enough  to  allow  two  or  three 
dogs  of  a  reasonable  length  to  enter.  Boonder's  feet 
were  decided;  his  toes  turned  out  considerably,  and 
in  repose  his  favourite  attitude  was  the  first  position 
of  dancing.  Add  to  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  ears  that 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  other  dog,  and  a  symrne- 
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tricnlly  pointed  nose  that  fitted  all  apertures  like  a 
pass-key,  and  you  have  Boonder  as  vie  knew  him. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  popularity  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  quiet  impudence.  His  advent  in 
the  family  was  that  of  an  old  memher,  who  had  been 
absent  for  a  short  time,  but  had  returned  to  familiar 
haunts  and  associations.  In  a  Pythagorean  point  of 
view  this  might  have  been  the  case,  but  I  cannot  recall 
any  deceased  member  of  the  family  who  was  in  life 
partial  to  bone-burying  (though  it  might  be  post 
mortem  a  consistent  amusement),  and  this  was  Boon- 
der's  great  weakness.  He  was  at  first  discovered 
coiled  up  on  a  rug  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  was 
the  least  disconcerted  of  the  entire  household.  From 
that  moment  Boonder  became  one  of  its  recognized 
members,  and  privileges,  often  denied  the  most  in- 
telligent and  valuable  of  his  species,  were  quietly 
taken  by  him  and  submitted  to  by  us.  Thus,  if  he 
were  found  coiled  up  in  a  clothes-basket,  or  any 
article  of  clothing  assumed  locomotion  on  its  own 
account,  we  only  said,  "  0,  it 's  Boonder,"  with  a 
feeling  of  relief  that  it  was  nothing  worse. 

I  have  spoken  of  his  fondness  for  bone-burying. 
It  could  not  be  called  an  economical  faculty,  for  he 
invariably  forgot  the  locality  of  his  treasure,  and 
covered  the  garden  with  purposeless  holes  ;  but 
although  the  violets  and  daisies  were  not  improved 
by  Boonder's  gardening,  no  one  ever  thought  of  pun- 
ishing him.  He  became  a  synonyme  for  Fate;  a 
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Boonder  to  be  grumbled  at,  to  be  accepted  philoso- 
phically,— but  never  to  be  averted.  But  although  he 
was  uot  an  intelligent  dog,  nor  an  ornamental  dog,  he 
possessed  some  gentlemanly  instincts.  When  he  per- 
formed his  only  feat, — begging  upon  his  hind  legs 
(and  looking  remarkably  like  a  penguin), — ignorant 
strangers  would  offer  him  crackers  or  cake,  which  he 
didn't  like,  as  a  reward  of  merit.  Boonder  always 
made  a  great  show  of  accepting  the  proffered  dainties, 
and  even  made  hypocritical  contortions  as  if  swallow- 
ing, but  always  deposited  the  morsel  when  he  was  un- 
observed in  the  first  convenient  receptacle, — usually 
the  visitor's  overshoes. 

In  matters  that  did  not  involve  courtesy,  Boonder 
was  sincere  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  He  was  instinc- 
tively opposed  to  the  railroad.  When  the  track  was 
laid  through  our  street,  Boonder  maintained  a  defiant 
attitude  toward  every  rail  as  it  went  down,  and  resisted 
the  cars  shortly  after  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  lungs. 
I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  seeing  him,  on  the  day 
of  the  trial  trip,  come  down  the  street  in  front  of  the 
car,  barking  himself  out  of  all  shape,  and  thrown  back 
several  feet  by  the  recoil  of  each  bark.  But  Boonder 
was  not  the  only  one  who  has  resisted  innovations, 
or  has  lived  ,to  see  the  innovation  prosper  and  even 

crush But  I  am  anticipating.      Boonder  had 

previously  resisted  the  gas,  but  although  he  spent  one 
whole  day  in  angry  altercation  with  the  workmen, — 
leaving  his  bones  unburiecl  and  bleaching  in  the  sun, 
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somehow — the  gas  went  in.  The  Spring  Valley  water 
was  likewise  unsuccessfully  opposed,  and  the  grading 
of  an  adjoining  lot  was  for  a  long  time  a  personal 
matter  between  Boonder  and  the  contractor. 

These  peculiarities  seemed  to  evince  some  decided 
character  and  embody  some  idea.  A  prolonged  debate 
in  the  family  upon  this  topic  resulted  in  an  addition 
to  his  name, — we  called  him  "Boonder  the  Conserva- 
tive," with  a  fuint  acknowledgment  of  his  fateful  power. 
But,  although  Boonder  had  his  own  way,  his  path  was 
not  entirely  of  roses.  Thorns  sometimes  pricked  his 
sensibilities.  When  certain  minor  chords  were  struck 
on  the  piano,  Boonder  was  always  painfully  affected 
and  howled  a  remonstrance.  If  he  were  removed  for 
company's  sake  to  the  back  yard,  at  the  recurrence  of 
the  provocation,  he  would  go  his  whole  length  (which 
was  something)  to  improvise  a  howl  that  should 
reach  the  performer.  But  we  got  accustomed  to 
Boonder,  and  as  we  were  fond  of  music  the  playing 
went  on. 

One  morning  Boonder  left  the  house  in  good  spirits 
with  his  regular  bone  in  his  mouth,  and  apparently 
the  usual  intention  of  burying  it.  The  next  day  he 
was  picked  up  lifeless  on  the  track, — run  over  appa- 
rently by  the  first  car  that  went  out  of  the  depot. 

TEE   END. 
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